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PREFACE. 


Daring  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  the  author, 
while  serving  on  the  staff  of  the  commander  of  the  Pacific  squadron, 
and  as  Seoretaiy  of  State  of  California,  was  often  required  to  give  opin- 
ions on  questions  of  international  law  growing  out  of  the  operations  of 
tike  war.  As  it  was  sometimes  difficult  or  impossible  to  procure  books 
of  reference,  except  in  the  libraries  of  ships  of  war  which  occasionally 
toached  at  the  ports  of  the  northern  Pacific,  he  commenced  a  series  of 
notes  and  extracts,  which  were  arranged  under  different  heads,  convenient 
for  use.  The  manuscript  so  formed  has  been  occasionaUy  added  to  as 
new  books  were  procured,  and  it  is  now  given  to  the  press,  with  the 
hope  that  it  may  be  found  useful  to  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  and 
possibly,  also,  to  the  professional  lawyer.  With  this  view,  a  number  of 
authorities  are  referred  to  at  the  end  of  each  paragraph.  It  is  proper 
to  remark  that  these  authorities  are  not  quoted  in  support  of  the  views 
expressed  in  the  text,  for  they  are  sometimes  directly  opposed  to  the 
opinions  sd  expressed.  They  will,  however,  be  found  to  contain  some- 
thing upon  the  questions  discussed,  or  upon  matters  immediately  con- 
nected with  them. 

H.  W*  n. 

San  Fnncisca,  Oal.,  May,  1861. 
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§  1.  In  the  following  sketch  of  the  history  of  international 
law,  we  shall  divide  the  subject  into  periods  of  unequal  length, 
bat  usually  marked  by  some  important  event,  and  having 
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reference  rather  to  the  progress  of  the  law  than  the  history 
of  nations.  This  plan  seems  preferable  to  that  adopted  by 
Hallam,  of  dividing  it  arbitrarily  into  periods  of  half  a 
century  each.  We  shall  therefore  consider  the  condition  of 
international  jurispmdence:  Ist,  Among  the  ancients ;  2d, 
Prom  the  beginning  of  the  christian  era  to  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire ;  3d,  From  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire 
to  the  beginning  of  the  reformation ;  4th,  From  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reformation  to  the  peace  of  Westphalia ;  5th, 
From  the  peace  of  Westphalia  to  the  peace  of  Utrecht ;  6th, 
From  the  peace  of  Utrecht  to  the  close  of  the  seven  years 
war;  7th,  From  the  close  of  the  seven  years  war  to'  the 
beginning  of  the  French  Revolution  ;  8th,  From  the  begin- 
ning of  French  Revolution  to  the  congresses  of  Paris  and 
Vienna  in  1814  and  1816 ;  9th,  From  the  congress  of  Vienna 
to  the  treaty  of  Washington  in  1842  ;  10th,  From  treaty  of 
Washington  to  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States  in  1861. 

These  divisions  are  somewhat  different  from  those  adopted 
by  other  writers,  but  they  seem  to  us  most  rational,  or  at 
least,  as  best  suited  to  the  very  brief  historical  outline  which 
we  propose.  (Ompfeda,  ZMeraiur  des  VoUcerrcchis;  Kamptz, 
Literatur  des  Volkerrechts;  HaUam,  Literature  of  Europe; 
Ward,  Law  of  Nations;  Wheat&fij  History  Law  of  Nations; 
PhUlimorCj  on  Liiemaiional  Law^  preface.) 


FIBBT  PBRIOD — ^INTBRNATIONAL  LAW  AMONG  THE  ANCIENTS. 

§  2.  The  history  of  the  Jews,  as  derived  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament and  the  writings  of  Josephus,  fumisbes  much  infor- 
mation relating  to  the  rules  by  which  the  ancient  Hebrews 
regulated  their  intercourse  with  other  nations  in  peace  and 
war.  Grotius  and  other  writers  on  international  jurispru- 
dence have  illustrated  their  own  views  of  public  law  by 
nomeroas  examples  taken  £rom  the  history  of  this  singular 
people,  and  Selden's  International  Law  of  the  Jews,  entitled 
De  Jure  Naturali  et  Oentium  jvxia  disciplinam  Hbraeoruniy 
is  a  work  of  great  erudition.  He  very  justly  distinguishes 
between  the  usages  and  practices  which  were  susceptible  of 
general  application,  aud  those  limited  rules  of  conduct  which 
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constitute  the  jus  gentium  of  the  Roman  lawyers.  As  might 
be  expected  from  an  isolated  and  religious  people,  most  of 
the  laws  regulating  their  international  intercourse  in  peace 
and  war,  were  of  the  latter  character.  K'evertheless  the  his- 
tory of  the  ancient  Jews  is  well  worthy  of  carefiil  study  in 
its  connection  with  this  branch  of  public  law ;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  there  is  much  in  the  Jewish  dispensation, 
although  of  divine  revelation,  which  has  exclusive  reference 
to  them  as  a  peculiar  people,  with  a  special  mission  to  per- 
form, and  therefore  not  of  general  application.  ( Wheatoiij 
Hist  Law  of  JSiatwnSj  pp.  103,  104;  Selden,  De  Jure  eie.y 
Ebraeorum  ;  Josephis^  Jewish  Antiquities  ;  Josephus,  History  of 
ike  Jewish  War;  Manning^  Law  of  Nations^  p.  6 ;  Garden^  De 
Diplomatiey  pt.  1 ;  Laurent,  Droit  des  Gens,  tome  1,  liv.  4.) 

§  3.  Nearly  all  our  knowledge  of  international  law  among 
ancient  states  is  derived  from  their  intercourse  with  the 
Jews,  and  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  more  particularly 
with  the  latter.    Although  no  professed  treatise  on  interna- 
tional jurisprudence  has  been  left  us  by  any  classical  writer, 
nevertheless  much   information   respecting  this  branch  of 
public  law  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  has  been  elicited 
from  their  civil  laws  and  military  ordinances,  and  from  the 
history  of  their  numerous  wars, — information  calculated  to 
throw  much  light  upon  the  rules  by  which,  at  different  peri- 
ods,  they  regulated  their  intercourse  with  other  nations. 
Most  of  these  rules  were  exclusively  founded  on  religion. 
"  The  laws  of  peace  and  war,  the  inviolability  of  heralds  and 
ambassadors,  the  right  of  asylum,  and  the  obligation  of  trea- 
ties, were  all  consecrated  by  religious  principles  and  rites. 
Ambassadors,  heralds,  and  fugitives  who  took  refuge  in  the 
temples,  or  on  the  household-hearth,  were  deemed  inviolable 
because  they  were  invested  with  a  sacred  character  and  the 
symbols  of  religion.     Treaties  were  sanctioned  with  solemn 
oaths,  the  violation  of  which,  it  was  believed,  must  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  vengeance  of  the  Gods.    War  between  nations 
of  the  same  race  and  religion  was  declared  with  sacred  rites 
and  ceremonies.    The  heralds  proclaimed  its  existence  by 
devoting  the  enemy  to  the  infernal  deities,"    {Wheaton*s 
Mm.  InU  Law,  pref.  to  third  edition ;   Wheaton^  Sist.  Law 

of  NdtionSy  pp.  1-25 ;  Mackintosh^  Miscellaneous  Works^  p.  165 ; 
1* 
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Wardj  Law  of  Nations^  vol.  1,  pp.  171  et  seq. ;  Manning^  Law 
of  NatianSj  pp.  6-8 ;  Martens^  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens^  §  10 ; 
mtieTj  De  FedaUs  Populi  Romani;  Garden^  De  Diplomatiey 
pt.  1 ;  Laurent,  Droit  des  Gens,  tomes  2  and  3.) 

§  4.  What  was  called  the  law  of  nations  (Jiis  gentium)  by 
the  Romans,  was  not  any  positive  system  or  code  of  jurispru- 
dence established  by  the  consent  of  all,  or  even  the  greater 
part,  of  the  nations  of  the  worid,  and  applicable  alike  to 
themselves  and  others ;  it  was  simply  a  civil  law  of  their  own, 
made  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  their  own  conduct 
toward  others  in  the  hostile  intercourse  of  war.  It  was, 
therefore,  contracted  in  its  nature,  and  somewhat  illiberal  in 
the  character  of  its  provisions.  In  proportion,  however,  as 
the  Roman  empire  was  extended,  and  as  the  Roman  people 
established  distant  provinces  and  assimilated  to  itself  the 
nations  which  it  conquered,  the  jus  gentium  became  more 
general  and  comprehensive  in  its  character  and  more  liberal 
in  its  precepts. 

The  Romans  early  incorporated  into  their  maritime  laws 
the  principles  of  the  nautical  code  of  the  Greeks,  and  as  their 
commerce  and  intercourse  with  other  nations  increased,  these 
laws  became  more  liberal  and  general  in  their  character  and 
provisions.  Many  fragments  of  these  old  laws  are  still  pre- 
served and  may  be  traced  in  the  code  Theodosian,  the  Code, 
Digest  and  Pandects  of  Justinian,  in  the  Basilicae,  and  the 
Maritime  Constitutions  promulgated  by  the  emperor  Leon. 
( Wheatonj  Bist.  Law  of  Nations,  p.  29 ;  Ward,  Law  of  Nations, 
vol.  1,  pp.  171,  et  seq. ;  Mackeldy,  {Kaufman,)  Civil  Law,  vol. 
1,  pp.  20,  21 ;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  7,  8 ;  Boulay- 
Paty,  Droit  Com.  Mar.,  1 1,  pp.  33-54 ;  Pardessus,  Us  et  Cou- 
tames  de  la  Mer,  torn.  1,  caps.  1-5 ;  Laurent,  Droit  des  Gens, 
torn.  8.) 


SECOND  PERIOD — FROM    THE  CHRISTIAN   ERA   TO  THE   FALL   OF 

THE  ROHAN  EMPIRE. 

§  5.  The  doctrines  of  the  christian  religion,  and  the  uni- 
versality of  their  application,  were  well  calculated  to  give  a 
milder  character  and  a  greater  extension  to  the  principles  of 
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iuternational  law,  than  they  had  received  either  under  the 
Jewish  dispensation,  or  the  defective  and  muitifSEuioas  system 
of  the  Qreek  and  Roman  mythology.  But  its  progress  was 
comparatively  slow,  and  the  bitter  persecutions  suftered  by 
the  early  christians  naturally  engendered  a  spirit  of  retalia- 
tion.  Moreover,  it  must  be  continually  borne  in  mind,  while 
tracing  the  history  of  international  relations  during  the  reigns 
of  Constantine  and  the  succeeding  christian  emperors,  ^at 
the  contests  which  they  carried  on  with  barbarous  states 
were  not  of  a  character  to  develop  the  refinements  of  a  CiWt- 
mercia  beU%  or  even  to  cause  the  observance  of  the  acknowl- 
edged usages  of  war,  or  the  previously  established  practices 
of  international  intercourse  in  peace.  It  is  also  to  be 
observed  that  the  seeds  of  intellectual  decease  had  already 
been  sown,  and  that  all  branches  of  learning  were  on  the 
decline,  before  the  acknowledgment  and  toleration  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  empire,  by  the  formal  edict  of  pacification  at 
the  hands  of  Constantine.  ^'  The  revolution  accomplished 
by  Constantine,"  says  Schlegel,  "might  have  become  a  real, 
and  by  far  the  most  comprehensive,  regeneration  of  the 
Roman  State,  as  it  substituted  for  its  originally  defective  and 
now  completely  rotten  foundation  of  paganism,  a  new  prin- 
ciple of  life,  and  a  higher  and  more  potent  energy  of  divine 
truth  and  eternal  justice.  But  Christianity  had  not  yet 
become  the  universal  religion  of  the  people,  and  the  empire 
of  Rome, — otherwise  the  great  reaction,  which  took  place 
under  Julian,  had  not  been  possible.  The  peasantry,  in  par- 
ticular, continued  for  a  long  time  yet  attached  to  the  old 
idolatry ;  and  hence  the  name  of  pagans  was  derived.  Even 
Constantine,  though  he  publicly  declared  himself  a  convert 
to  Christianity,  still  did  not  dare  to  receive  baptism  immedi- 
ately, and  thus  enter  fully  into  the  great  community  of 
christians.  The  administration  of  the  Roman  State  was  so 
completely  interwoven  with  pagan  rights  and  pagan  doctrines, 
that,  from  an  act  of  this  public  nature,  dangerous  collisions 
might  have  at  first  easily'  ensued.  On  the  whole,  the  old 
Roman  maxims  and  principles  of  state  policy  continued  to 
prevail,  even  for  a  long  time  after  the  reign  of  Constantine ; 
and  the  period  had  not  yet  arrived  when  Christianity  was  to 
work  a  fundamental  reform  throughout  the  whole  political 
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world, — and  a  christian  government,  if  I  may  so  speak,  was 
to  be  established  and  organized  on  that  eternal  basis,  and  to 
strike  a  deep  root  and  grow  into  the  faith  and  life  of  the 
people,  and  into  their  habits  and  their  feelings ;  but  this  great 
renovation  was  reserved  tor  another  and  a  later  period." 
{Schlegel^  Philosophy  of  History ,  lee.  10;  Ward,  Law  of  Na- 
iio7}s,  vol.  1,  p.  195  et  seq.;  Garden,  De  IHplornatiej  pt.  1 ; 
Laurent,  Droit  des  Gens,  tome  4.) 

§6.  It  is  not  within  the  object  of  this  chapter  to  investi- 
gate or  describe  the  causes  which  finally  overthrew  the 
mighty  fabric  which  valor  and  policy  had  founded  on  the 
seven  hills  of  Rome,  nor  to  trace  the  history  of  those  barbar 
rous  nations  of  the  north,  who,  by  their  martial  energy  and 
irresistible  numbers  and  force,  imposed  their  yoke  upon  the 
ancient  possessors  of  that  vast  empire,  and  permanently  set- 
tled themselves  in  its  fairest  provinces.  The  decline  of  taste 
and  knowledge  for  several  preceding  ages,  and  the  general 
corruption  of  political  partizans  and  office-holders,  had  pre- 
pared the  way  for  this  revolution,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  barbarian  nations  on  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire  in 
the  west,  was  accompanied,  or  immediately  followed,  by  an 
almost  universal  loss  of  that  learning  which  had  been  accu- 
mulated in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  What  of  classi- 
cal learning  is  still  preserved  to  us,  is  the  mere  fragments  of 
those  magnificent  intellectual  temples,  which  industrious  anti- 
quaries have  dug  up  from  the  vast  ruins  of  ancient  great- 
ness. These  fragments,  however,  are  sufficient  to  show  the 
grandeur  of  the  original  structure  and  the  beauty  of  its  arch- 
itecture ;  and  the  value  of  what  remains,  only  increases  our 
regret  for  what  is  irrecoverably  lost.  {Hallam,  Literature  of 
Europe,  vol.  1,  pp.  1,  2 ;  Schlegel,  Philosophy  of  History,  lee. 
10 ;  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  Garden, 
De  Diplomaiie,  pt.  1 ;  Laurent,  Droit  des  Gens,  tome  4.) 


THIRD  PEBIOB — FROM  THE  FALL  OF  TVS  ROMAN  EMPIRE  TO  THE 

BEGINNINa   OF   THE   REFORMATION. 

§  7.  After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  many  cities  still 
preserved  their  municipal  constitutions,  and  the  jus  gentium^ 
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in  connection  with  the  jits  civile^  into  which  many  of  its  prin- 
ciples had  become  incorporated,  continued  to  be  practiced  to 
a  limited  extent,  both  in  Italy  and  the  Provinces.  Some 
have  attempted  to  trace  its  influence  upon  the  institutions 
and  history  of  the  different  European  nations,  even  through 
the  darkest  ages  of  human  learning ;  it  must,  however,  be 
admitted  that  this  influence  was  not  very  marked  in  any  case, 
and  was  by  no  means  general.  But  on  the  restoration  of  the 
western  empire  under  Charlemagne,  the  study  of  the 
Boman  civil  law,(and  with  it  ihe  jits  gentium,)  was  revived,  and 
its  professors  were  frequently  employed  in  diplomatic  mis- 
sions, and  as  arbiters  in  disputes  which  arose  between  differ- 
ent cities  and  states.  {Laurent^  Droit  des  Gens,  tome  4 ; 
WheaUm,  Hist  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  26-38 ;  Maddntosh,  Mis- 
ceOaneaas  Works,  p.  156 ;  Ward,  Law  of  Nations,  vol.  1,  pp. 
211-236  ;  Mavmxng,  Law  of  Naiions,  pp.  8,  9.) 

§  8.  The  origin  of  the  law  of  nations  in  modern  Europe 
has  been  traced  to  two  principal  sources, — ^the  canon  law, 
and  the  Roman  civil  law.  It  was  founded,  says  Wheaton, 
mainly  upon  the  following  circumstances :  "First,  The  union 
of  the  Latin  church  under  one  spiritual  head,  whose  author- 
ity was  often  invoked  as  the  supreme  arbiter  between  sover- 
eigns and  between  nations.  Under  the  auspices  of  Pope 
Gregory  IX.,  the  canon  law  was  reduced  into  a  code,  which 
served  as  the  rule  to  guide  the  decisions  of  the  church  in 
public  as  well  as  private  controversies.  Second,  The  revival 
of  the  study  of  the  Roman  law,  and  the  adoption  of  this  sys- 
tem of  jurisprudence  by  nearly  all  the  nations  of  Christen- 
dom, either  as  the  basis  of  their  municipal  code,  or  as  subsid- 
iary to  the  local  legislation  of  each  country.  "  {Mackintoshy 
Miscellaneous  Works,  p.  165;  Wheaton,  Mem.  International 
Law,  pref.  to  third  edition ;  Garden,  Be  Diplomatie,  pt  1.) 

§  9.  On  the  formation  and  consolidation  of  the  christian 
government  in  modem  times  by  Charlemagne,  the  human 
mind  began  to  recover  from  its  torpor,  and  art,  science  and 
learning  sprung  up  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  world. 
The  church  had  constituted  a  kind  of  bridge,  spanning  the 
chaotic  gulf  which  separated  declining  antiquity  from  mod*- 
em  civiJiz^ion.  The  effects  which  this  change  produced 
upon  international  relations,  and  public  law  in  general,  may 
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be  traced  in  the  lives  of  such  rulers  as  Charlemagne,  the 
pious  king  Alfred,  king  Stephen  of  Hungary,  Rodolph  of 
Hapsburg,  and  St.  Louis  of  France. 

The  power  which  the  Bishop  of  Rome  obtained,  by  his 
spiritual  influence,  first  over  the  minds,  and  afterward  over 
the  temporalities  of  christian  princes,  did  much  for  the  civi- 
lization of  Europe  by  the  restoration  and  preservation  of 
peace,  and  by  restraining  the  ambitious  and  crafty  from  des- 
poiling their  neighbors.  But  the  subsequent  usurpations 
and  tyranny  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff  had  well  nigh  destroyed 
the  very  foundation  of  international  jurisprudence,  by  reduc- 
ing each  individual  state  to  an  absolute  dependence,  in  all 
things,  upon  the  papal  will.  The  structure  which  Christi- 
anity had  rebuilt  from  the  ruins  of  antiquity,  was  about  to 
be  pulled  down  by  the  very  hands  which  had  contributed 
most  to  its  erection.  ( Laurent^  Di^oit  des  Gen3,  tome  6 ;  Wordy 
Law  of  Nations^  vol.  2,  pp.6-11;  SchUgdy  I^hibsophy  of  His- 
tory, lee.  15;  Manning^  Law  of  NaiionSy  pp.  10,  11;  QardeUj 
JDe  Diplomatiey  pt.  1 ;  Mackintosh^  MisceUaneous  WorkSj  p.  165.) 


FOURTH   PERIOD. —  FROM   THE   BEGINNING  OF  THE  REFORMATION 

TO   THE   PEACE   OF  WESTPHALIA. 

§  10.  The  reformation  began  to  produce  its  effects  upon 
the  minds  of  men  sometime  prior  to  the  advent  of  Luther. 
Its  effects  were  by  no  means  confined  to  articles  of  religious 
faith.  A  greater  theological  liberty  was  its  immediate  object, 
but  this  was  intimately  allied  with  political  fi'eedom ;  and 
these  two  necessarily  caused  a  great  change  in  the  law  of 
nations.  The  different  states  of  Europe  were  ranged  under 
different  standards,  and  each  party  was  united  by  a  kind  of 
commcn  cause.  Moreover,  the  separate  members  of  each  of 
the  contending  masses  were  bound  together  by  principle  or 
interest,  rather  than  by  any  recognized  paramount  authority, 
for  even  the  catholic  states  soon  ceased  to  render  ftiU  obedi- 
ence to  papal  supremacy  in  matters  purely  temporal.  This 
necessarily  led  to  the  independence  of  sovereign  states,  the 
true  basis  of  international  jurisprudence.  The  impulse  which 
had  been  given  to  this  subject  by  the  canon  law  was  gradu- 
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ally  dying  away,  and  the  infant  science  was  likely  to  be 
smothered  and  lost  by  papal  dictation  and  tyranny,  when  the 
more  liberal  nations  engendered  by  the  reformation,  rescued 
it  from  destruction  and  placed  it  upon  a  more  sure  and  firm 
foundation.  Its  progress  was  thenceforth  both  certain  and 
rapid.  {Laurent,  Droit  des  Gens,  tome  5 ;  Ward,  Law  of  Na- 
tions, vol.  2,  eh.  17 ;  Wheaion,  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  69,  70 ; 
Sehlegel,  Philosophy  of  Historj/,  lee,  15 ;  Garden,  DeDipIom- 
atie,  pt.  1.) 

§11.  Mr.  Ward, in  his  "Enquiry  into  the  Foundation  and 
History  of  the  Law  of  Nations  in  Europe  from  the  time  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  the  Age  of  Grotius,**  has  pointed 
oat  and  discussed  the  influence  of  Christianity  and  of  the 
ecclesiastical  establishments  in  laying  the  foundation  and 
developing  the  principles  of  this  branch  of  jurisprudence. 
He  has  also  called  attention  to  the  obstacles  placed  in  the 
way  of  its  progress  by  religious  intolerance,  and  the  absurd 
and  dangerous  pretentions  of  the  Popes  to  decide  and  deter- 
mine, not  only  international  disputes,  but  all  questions  relat- 
ing to  temporal  matters  connected  with  the  government  of 
independent  states,  and  the  effect  of  the  reformation  in 
establishing  more  liberal  principles.  Nor  has  he  failed  to 
notice  the  influence  of  the  Roman  law,  of  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, of  chivalry,  of  treaties  and  conventions,  and  last, 
though  not  least,  of  those  twin  giants  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion— Commerce  and  Trade, — and  the  maritime  and  com- 
mercial laws  resulting  from  the  increased  intercourse  between 
the  people  of  different  cities  and  countries.  ( Ward,  Law  of 
Nations,  chap.  12,  et  seq.;  Emerigon,  Iraite  des  Asurances,  pref. ; 
Gcero,  Pro  Lege  Manilla,  cap.  18 ;  Fabrot,  Basilica,  tom.  6,  p. 
647 ;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  p.  11 ;  Boulay-Paty,  Droit  Com. 
Mar.  1. 1,  p.  56 ;  Laurent,  Droit  des  Gens,  tomes  4,  5.) 

§12.  The  Rhodians  were  probably  among  the  first  to 
adopt  a  regular  system  of  laws  and  regulations  relating  to 
maritime  trade.  The  compilation,  known  under  the  names 
of  Rhodian  Laws,  and  Maritime  Law  of  the  Rhodians,  was 
probably  not  intended  merely  for  the  Island  of  Rhodes,  or 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  Aegean  Sea,  but  is  rather  a  collec- 
tion of  maritime  usages  adopted  at  different  periods  and 
intended  for  different  purposes.     Some  of  them,  perhaps, 
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preceded  the  later  maritime  laws  of  Rome  and  of  the  eastern 
empire.     Such  at  least  is  the  opinion  of  Pardessus.     Next 
to  the  Rhodian  laws  are  those  found  existing  in  the  coun- 
tries of  the  east  conquered  by  the  crusaders.     These  have 
been  collected  and  translated  by  Pardessus.     Next  in  impor- 
tance we  may  mention  the  collection  known  as  the  JRooks  or 
Jagemeiis  dC  Oleron.    This  collection  of  maritime  customs  or 
laws,  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Queen  Elenor, 
Duchess  of  Guienne,  and  named  from  her  favorite  island, 
Oleron.     Some  say  it  was  prepared  and  first  promulgated 
by  her  son,  Richard  L,  Duke  of  Guienne  and  King  of  Eng- 
land.   By  whomsoever  prepared,  it  was  probably  intended 
to  serve  as  a  maritime  code  for  the  western  sea  only.    Next 
in  order,  Pardessus  describes  the  collection  called  Jugemens 
de  Damme^  or  Lois  de  Wesicajyelle,  which  is  a  compilation  of 
the  maritime  customs  of  that  part  of  Europe  known  at  dif- 
ferent periods  as  Belgium,  Lower-Germany,  Netherlands, 
Flanders,  Holland,  the  United  Provinces,  etc.     The  maritime 
usages  or  laws  known  as  the  Contumes  d' Amsterdam,  Laws  of 
Antwerp,  etc.,  were  probably  intended  exclusively  for  the 
northern  portion  of  the  Netherlands,  and  for  the  navigation 
of  the  Baltic  and  the  Sound.     The  collection  known  as 
Leges  Wisbuenses  or  Maritime  Law  of  Wisbuy,  is  supposed  to 
contain  the  ordinances  made  by  the  merchants  and  masters 
of  the  town  of  Wisbuy,  a  city  in  the  Island  of  Gottland,  in 
Sweden,  once  a  place  of  great  commercial  importance,  but 
now  in  ruins.     They  were  adopted  by  the  Swedes  and  Danes, 
and  probably  regarded  as  authority  by  all  the  people  beyond 
the  Rhine.     Many  have  considered  the  Laws  of  Wisbuy  as 
an  older  compilation  than  the  Rooles  d'Oleron.     {Emerigonj 
Traiie  des  Assurances,  pref. ;  Selden,  De  Domino  Maris,  cap. . 
24  ;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  13,  14 ;  Azuni,  Droit  Mari- 
time, tom.  1,  ch.  4 ;  Story,  Miscellaneous  Writings,  p.  100 ;  Par- 
dessus, Us  et  Coutumes  de  la  Mer,  tom.  1,  caps.  6-11 ;  Botday- 
Paly,  Droit  Com.  Mar.,  tom.  1,  pp.  69-76.) 

§  13.  The  Consolato  del  Mare  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
and  venerable  monuments  of  early  maritime  jurisprudence. 
Some  have  given  it  a  very  early  date,  and  suppose  it  to  con- 
tain the  maritime  laws  and  usages  of  the  Greek  emperors 
and  of  the  states  and  cities  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean 
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and  adjacent  waters.  They  say  it  was  adopted  at  Rome  as 
early  as  1075,  but  the  researches  of  Pardessus  and  others 
have  shown  that  its  origin  is  much  more  modern.  The  first 
edition  which  can  now  be  traced  was  publishe^^  at  Barcelona 
in  1494.  It  is  regarded  by  critics  as  a  record  of  customs, 
rather  than  an  authorative  code  of  one  or  more  nations.  It 
embraces  not  only  elementary  rules  for  the  construction  of 
civil  contracts  relating  to  trade  and  navigation,  but  also  the 
leading  principles  then  recognized  as  governing  the  maritime 
rights  of  belligerents  and  neutrals  in  time  of  war.  Chapter 
two  hundred  and  seventy  three  of  the  ConsolcUo  contains 
many  of  the  materials  of  the  French  Maritime  Ordonnaiice  of 
1681,  and  many  of  its  provisions  and  precepts  are  still  referr- 
ed to  by  writers  on  international  law  and  by  judges  of  ad- 
miralty and  prize  courts. 

The  Guidon  de  la  Mer  is  supposed  to  have  been  composed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  merchant  traders  of  the  city  of  Houen, 
but  the  name  of  its  author,  and  the  date  of  its  first  publica- 
tion have  not  been  preserved.  It  is  commented  on  in  Cleirac's 
work,  entitled  Les  Us  et  Couiumes  de  h  Mer^  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1647.  Some  of  the  maritime  laws  of  France  are 
supposed  to  have  been  first  enacted  at  a  very  early  period, 
bat  there  is  much  difficulty  in  ascertaining  their  exact  dates. 
Many  of  ihem  are  incorporated  into  the  celebrated  Ordonnance 
de  la  Marine  of  Louis  XIV.,  published  in  1681.  From  this 
we  date  the  modern  system  of  maritime  and  commercial  law. 
{EmerigoJij  Traite  des  Assurances,  pref. ;  Clairac,  Les  Us  et 
Coutumes  de  la  Mer^  p.  2  et  seq. ;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations, 
p.  12 ;  Whcaton,  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  60,  67 ;  Azuni,  Droit 
Mariiiine,  tome.  1,  ch  4 ;  Pardessus,  Us  et  Coutunies  de  la  Mer, 
tome  2,  caps.  12, 13 ;  Boulay-Paty,  Droit  Com.  Mar,  tome.  1, 
pp.  59-82 ;  Story,  Miscellaneous  Writings,  p.  100.) 

§14.  The  most  noted  writers,  prior  to  Grotius,  on  mat- 
ters connected  with  international  law,  were  Macchiavelli, 
Victoria^  Soto,  Suarez,  Ayala,  Bolanos,  Bodiuus,  Bruaus, 
and  Gentilis, 

Nicolo  Macchiavelli  was  born  at  Florence,  in  1469,  and  died 
in  1527.  He  filled  various  political  offices,  as  Chancellor, 
Secretary,  etc.  His  principal  work,  entitled  II  Principe,  was 
probably  not  intended  as  a  mere  scientific  treatise,  but  was 
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written  for  a  particular  person,  and  for  the  purpose  of  effect- 
ing, at  the  time,  a  certain  definite  object.  Its  character  has, 
therefore,  often  been  misconceived  by  commentators.  Mac- 
chiavelli  was  a  man  of  learning  and  talents,  and  his  writings 
on  history  and  politics  had  no  inconsiderable  influence  upon 
his  own  and  succeeding  ages.  Francisco  de  Victoria  was  a 
professor  at  the  University  of  Salamanca.  His  Belectiones 
were  first  published  at  Lyons,  in  1657 ;  they  were  thirteen  in 
number,  but  only  the  fifth  and  sixth  related  to  subjects  of 
international  law.  He  died  in  1633.  Dominico  Soto,  bom 
in  1494,  was  a  pupil  of  Victoria,  and  his  successor  at  Sala- 
manca. His  elaborate  treatise,  entitled  De  JuMitia  et  de  Jure, 
was  published  about  1560.  Francisco  Suarez  was  a  Spanish 
Jesuit,  and  the  most  acute  casuist  of  his  age.  He  was  the 
first  to  point  out,  in  his  treatise  De  Legibus  et  Deo  Legisla- 
tore,  the  distinction  between  natural  and  consuetudinary  law, 
and  to  show  that  international  law  rested  not  only  on  the 
principles  of  justice,  but  also  on  the  usages  of  nations.  He 
was  born  at  Granada,  in  1648,  and  died  in  1617.  Strange 
to  say,  his  work  is  neither  mentioned  nor  referred  to  by  Gro- 
tius.  Balthazar  Ayala  was  Judge  Advocate  of  the  Spanish 
army  in  the  Netherlands  under  the  Prince  of  Parma,  to 
whom,  in  1581,  he  dedicated  his  treatise  De  Jure  et  Officis 
Bellicis.  Juan  de  Hevia  Bolanos,  was  a  native  of  Ovieda,  in 
the  Asturias,  but  his  celebrated  work,  entitled  Curia  PhUlipica, 
was  written  in  Peru,  and,  as  he  informs  us,  finished  at  the 
city  of  Los  Reyes,  on  Christmas  eve,  in  1616.  It  is  a  work 
of  great  learning,  and  is  often  referred  to  on  questions  of 
commercial  and  maritime  law.  Jean  Bodin,  or  Johannes 
Bodinus,  as  he  is  usually  called,  was  born  at  Anglers,  in 
France,  in  1530,  and  died  at  Laon,  in  1696.  His  great  work, 
entitled  De  la  Bepublique,  was  the  first  attempt  at  a  scientific 
treatise  on  politics.  Conrad  Brunus  was  a  German  civilian. 
His  elaborate  treatise,  entitled  De  LegationibuSy  was  first  pub-' 
lished  at  Mainz,  in  1548.  Albericus  Gentilis  was  born  in 
the  March  of  Ancona,  in  1560,  and  died  at  London  in  1608. 
He  first  studied  in  Germany,  and  afterward  went  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  filled  the  chair  of  jurisprudence  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  His  treatise,  entitled  De  Jure  Bellij  was 
published  in  1689,  the  titles  to  the  chapters  of  which  run 
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almost  parallel  to  those  of  the  first  and  third  books  of  Gro- 
tius.  He  has  the  credit  of  having  first  mapped  off  the  sub- 
ject, afterward  so  ably  treated  by  that  eminent  founder  of 
international  jurisprudence. 

To  the  above  list  we  may  add  the  names  -of  Peckius,  a 
Belgian,  who  published  his  Ad  Rem  Ncmticam^  in  1556,  but 
whose  writings  were  not  collected  and  published  together  till 
1646 ;  of  Straccha,  an  Italian,  and  Santerna,  a  Portuguese, 
whose  writings  were  published  in  the  De  MerccUura  at 
Cologne,  in  1623.  {Manning^  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  17-19,  216 ; 
Wheaton,  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  34-54 ;  MackiTitoshy  Mis- 
ceH/meous  Works,  p.  166 ;  Hallam,  Literature  of  Europe,  pt.  2, 
ch.  4  ;  Grotius,  De  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.,  Proleg,  §§  37,  38 ;  Encyclo- 
pedia Americana ;  Story,  Miscellaneous  Writings,  p.  105 ;  JReal, 
Science  du  Government,  tome  8.) 

§  16.  Hugo  Grotius,  justly  regarded  as  the  founder  of  mod- 
em international  law,  was  the  most  remarkable  man  of  the. 
age  in  which  he  lived, — an  age  distinguished  formen  of  genius 
and  learning.  He  was  bom  in  1583  at  Delft,  Holland.  Being 
involved  in  the  persecution  of  the  pensionary  Barnevelt  and 
the  other  Arminians,  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of 
LoQvestein,  from  which  he  escaped,  through  the  devotion 
of  his  heroic  wife,  and  took  refuge  in  France.  His  great 
work,  de  Jure  Belli  ac  Pads,  was  published  at  Paris  in  1625. 
He  died  at  Rostock  in  1645.  This  work  has  been  translated 
into  all  languages,  and  has  elicited  the  admiration  of  all 
nations  and  of  all  succeeding  ages.  Its  author  is  universally 
regarded  as  the  great  master-builder  of  the  science  of  inter- 
national jurisprudence.  In  addition  to  his  reputation  as  a 
writer  on  public  law,  he  was  almost  equally  distinguished  as 
a  statesman,  diplomatist,  historian,  and  theologian,  and  as  a 
practical  lawyer  and  eloquent  advocate.  His  works  on  inter- 
national law  have  been  objected  to  for  the  profusion  of  clas- 
sical quotations  and  historical  illustrations,  but  these  defects 
were  necessarily  incident  to  the  particular  period  at  which 
he  wrote.  These  objections  were  answered  by  himself  during 
his  lifetime,  and  subsequently  by  the  able  and  eloquent  pen 
of  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  A  more  serious  and  well-founded 
objection  has  been  made  to  his  work,  de  Jure  Belli  ac  Pads, 
for  its  want  of  systematic  arrangement,  and  the  introduction 
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of  qnestionsi  anJ  discnssions  which  do  not  properly  belong 
to  the  subject.  It  is  characterized  by  profound  thought, 
groat  persineuity,  and  the  most  liberal  and  enlightened  sen- 
timent. Strange,  however,  as  it  may  appear,  the  early  oppo- 
nents of  his  work  charged  him  with  attempting  to  annihilate 
the  tluve  great  principles  of  the  Roman  law,  ^*'H'jncste  vivere; 
ycnlncm  hokre;  Suum  cviqae  tribuere"  But  such  prejudice 
and  puny  opposition  were  soon  overcome  when  the  real 
character  of  his  writings  were  understood. 

Although  Grotius  had  dedicated  his  great  work  on  inter- 
national law  to  Louis    XIII.  of  France,  it  was   strangely 
neglected  by  that  king,  who  gave  no  reward  to  the  author, 
Charles  Louis,  Elector  Palatine,  was  the  first  prince  to  appre- 
ciate its  utility,  and  ordered  it  to  be  publicly  taught  in  his 
university  of  Heidelburg.     The  great  Gustavus  is  said  to 
have  found  the  same  pleasure  in  reading  it  as  did  Alexander 
^  in  perusing  the  poems  of  Homer,  and  honored  the  author  by 
calling  him  to  a  public  employment  in  Sweden.     In  1656,  it 
was  taught  as  public  law  in  the  university  of  Wittemburg, 
and  before  the  close  of  the  century,  was  universally  estab- 
lished as  the  true  fountain-head  of  European  international 
law.     Grotius  wrote  during  the  "thirty  years  war," — ^that 
fierce  struggle  for  religious  and  political  liberty  which  was 
terminated  a  short  time  after  his  death  by  an  honorable  peace, 
based  upon  the  principles  which  he  had  so  ably  and  earnestly 
advocated.     {Wheaion^   Hist    Law  of   Nations,  pp.   54-60; 
Ward,  Law  of  NationSj  vol.  2,  chap.  18 ;  Phillimore,  on  Inter- 
national  Laic,  pref. ;  Paley,  Prin,  Moral  ami  Pol.  Philosophy, 
pref. ;  Hallam,  Literature  of  Europe,  vol.  3,  chap.  4 ;  3Iack' 
intosh.  Miscellaneous    Works,  pp.  25,  126,  166 ;  Schlegel,  Lec- 
tures on  Modem  History,  lee.  16 ;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations, 
pp.  20-25 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  12 ;  Garden^ 
De  IHplaniatie,  pt.  1.) 


FIFTH   PBBIOD  —  FROM   THE   PEACB  OF  WESTPHALIA  TO  THAT   OF 

UTRECHT,   1648-1718. 

§  16.  The  peace  of  Westphalia,  1648,  terminated  the  long 
series  of  wars  growing  out  of  the  reformation,  and  that 
memorable  struggle  against  the  political  preponderance  of 
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the  lionse  of  Austria,  which,  for  thirty  years,  had  devastated 
Germany  and  the  north  of  Europe.  "  The  peace  that  was 
at  last  brought  about  by  necessity,"  says  Schlegel,  "  consti- 
tuted an  epoch  in  European  history.  It  was  a  great  religious 
pacification — it  was  a  recognition  that  to  terminate  by  arms 
the  dispute  between  the  ancient  faith  and  the  new  doctrines 
was  an  impossibility,  and  it  was  a  settement  of  legal  rela- 
tions between  the  adherents  of  the  one  creed  and  of  the 
other."  It  not  only  gave  greater  religious  tolerance  and 
political  liberty  to  the  people  of  the  older  states,  but  also 
brought  into  existence  new  political  communities  which 
assumed  the  position  of  independent  states.  It  was  con* 
stantly  referred  to  in  subsequent  treaties,  and  continued  to 
form  the  basis  of  the  conventional  law  of  Eutope  until  the 
French  Revolution. 

Although  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  concluded  the  war  in 
Germany,  it  continued  to  rage  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  The 
contest  between  Prance  and  Spain  was  terminated  by  the 
treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  in  1659 ;  this  was  followed  by  the 
treaties  of  Oliva  and  Copenhagen  in  1660 ;  that  of  Aix  la 
Chapelle  in  1668 ;  that  of  Nimeguen  in  1678 ;  that  of  Rys- 
wick  in  1677 ;  and  by  that  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  which  virtu- 
ally restored  the  peace  of  Europe.  (  WheatoUy  HisU  Law  of 
NaiumSy  pp.  69-152 ;  Pkillimorey  on  Int.  LaWy  vol.  1,  pref. ; 
SchUlev^  HisU  Thirty  Years  War;  Walimann,  HisU  Peace  of 
WestpkaUa;  Schlegel^  Lectures  on  Mod.  HisL,  lee.  17,  18.) 

§  17.  The  long  and  bloody  wars  which  intervened  between 
the  peace  of  Westphalia,  1648,  and  that  of  Utrecht,  1713,  and 
the  conventions  and  treaties  by  which  they  were  severally 
suspended  or  terminated,  gave  rise  to  numerous  questions 
of  international  law,  some  of  which  were  entirely  new  in 
the  history  of  that  science.  Of  the  questions  particularly 
discussed  we  may  mention  those  relating  to  the  indepen- 
dence and  sovereignty  of  states,  the  liberty  of  the  seas,  the 
interpretation  of  treaties,  the  rights  of  conquest  and  of  pre- 
emption, the  tbeory  of  maritime  prize,  the  law  of  sieges  and 
blockades,  the  belligerent  right  of  visitation  and  search,  and 
the  treatment  due  to  prisoners  of  war.  In  many  of  these 
eobjects  a  considerable  advance  was  made  from  the  restricted 
rales  of  the  jus  gerUittm  of  the  Romans,  and  even  from  the 
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more  liberal  principles  established  by  Grotius ;  but  in  others 
the  progress  of  this  branch  of  jurisprudence  scarcely  kept 
pace  with  the  increasing  civilization  of  nations.  ( Wheaion^ 
Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  69-152 ;  Phillimore  on  Int.  LaWj 
pref.,  pp  12,  13 ;  Dumont,  Corps  Universel  Dip.,  etc.,  tome  8.) 

§  18.  The  principal  writers  on  constitutional  law  immedi- 
ately following  Grotius,  were  Selden,  Hobbes,  Puffendorf, 
Spinoza,  Zouch,  Loccenius,  Molloy,  Jenkins,  Cumberiand, 
Wicquefort,  Rachel  and  Leibnitz. 

John  Selden  was  born  in  Sussex,  England,  in  1584,  and 
died  in  1634.  He  wrote  a  most  able  work  on  the  law  of 
nations,  as  derived  from  the  institutions  of  the  ancient  Jews; 
but  he  is  better  known  by  his  work  entitled  Mare  Clausum, 
published  in  1635  as  an  answer  to  the  Mare  Liberum  of  Gro- 
tius. Thomas  Hobbes  was  bom  in  Malmesbury,  England, 
in  1688,  and  died  in  1679.  His  work  entitled  De  Qve  was 
published  in  1647.  He  adopted  the  absurd  theory  that  a  state 
of  nature  is  one  of  perpetual  war  in  which  brute  force  super- 
cedes law  and  every  other  principle  of  action.  Samuel  Puf- 
fendorf was  bom  in  Saxony  in  1632,  and  died  at  Berlin  in 
1694.  He  was  professor  of  national  law  at  Laud  and  after- 
wards Secretary  of  State  at  Stockholm.  His  principal  work 
on  public  law,  entitled  Le  Jure  Naturae  et  Gentium,  was  pub- 
lished in  1672.  This  treatise  is  far  superior  to  that  of  Grotius 
in  its  plan  and  the  mode  of  reasoning,  but  is  less  practical 
and  original,  and  his  style  is  too  diffuse  to  be  attractive. 
Baruch  Spinoza  was  of  a  Jewish-Portuguese  family,  but 
bom  at  Amsterdam  in  1632 ;  he  died  in  1677.  He  published 
a  number  of  political  and  theological  essays  called  Tracts,  in 
some  of  which  he  treated  of  questions  of  international  law. 
He  agreed  with  Hobbes  that  the  natural  state  of  man  is  one 
of  war,  and  avowed  the  detestable  maxim  that  nations  are 
not  bound  to  observe  their  treaties  any  longer  than  it  may  be 
for  their  interest  to  do  so.  Hichard  Zouch  was  bom  at  Ans- 
tey,  Wiltshire,  in  1590,  and  died  in  1660.  He  was  professor 
of  Roman  law  at  Oxford,  England,  and  judge  of  the  High 
Court  of  Admiralty.  His  principal  works  on  public  law, 
written  about  1660,  were  entitled  De  Jure  Feciali,  Sive  Judi- 
cio  inter  Gentes,  and  De  Jure  Nauiko.  His  writings  are  of 
high  authority  even  at  the  present  day,  and  are  frequently 
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referred  to  by  Eoglish  judges  and  publicists,  particularly 
on  questions  of  maritime  law.     Contemporary  with  Zouch 
was    the    Swedish    professor,    Johannes    Loccenius,    who 
wrote  in  1651.    His  principal  work,  entitled  De  Jure  Mart- 
timo  et  Navalij  is  often  quoted  as  authority  both  by  English 
and  continental  writers.     He  was  born  in  1599,  and  died  in 
1677.      Charles  Molloy   published  the  first  edition   of  his 
work,  entitled  De  Jure  Maritimo  et  Navali  in  1666,  and  so 
popular  was  the  book  in  England,  that  in  1769,  it  had  reached 
the  ninth  edition.    He  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  died  in 
1690.     Sir  Leoline  Jenkins  was  a  judge  of  High  Court  of 
Admiralty,  of  England,  and,  although  he  wrote  no  professed 
treatise  on  any  branch  of  public  law,  his  official  opinions  and 
his  letters  (which  have  since  been  published)  have  had  great 
weight  with  English  judges  and  much  influence  upon  the 
decisions  of  the  British  Courts  of  Admiralty.     He  was  bom 
in  1625,  and  died  in  1684.     Eichard  Cumberland  was  another 
English  writer  of  great  ability,  noted  rather  as  a  philosopher 
than  a  lawyer.    He  was  born  in  1632,  and  died  in  1719.   His 
work,  entitled  De  Legibus  NaturalibuSj  was  published  in  1672. 
Abraham  de  Wicquefort  was  born  in  Amsterdam,  in  1598, 
and  died  in  1682.     His  work  on  the  law  of  diplomacy,  enti- 
tled L* Ambassadeur  et  ses  functions,  published  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  was  a  work  of  considerable  merit.     Samuel 
Rachel  was  born  in  1628,  and  died  in  1691.    He  was  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  university  of  Kiel,  and  afterward  minister  of 
the  Duke  of  Holstein — Qottorp  at  the  congress  of  Nimiguen. 
His  work,  entitled  De  Jure  Naturae  et  Gentium  was  published 
in  1676,  and  he  was  considered  in  Germany  as  the  founder 
of  a  rival  sect  to  Puffendorf.    Baron  Gottleib  Wilhelm  Leib- 
nitz was  born  at  Leipsic  in  1646,  and  died  in  1716.     He  was 
the  author  of  numerous  works  on  philosophy  and  law,  but 
left  no  complete  treatise  on  international  jurisprudence.  His 
views  on  that  subject  are  found  scattered  through  his  various 
publications  and  correspondence,  and  more  particularly  in 
his  Codex  Juris  Gentium  DiphmaticuSy  published  in  1693. 

To  the  foregoing  list  other  names  scarcely  less  distinguished 

might  be  added ;  but  our  limits  will  permit  the  mention  of 

only  a  few.     Stypmannus  published  his  Jus  Mariiimum  in 

1652;  Earicke  published  his  Jus  Maritimum  Hanseatium  and 

a 
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other  tracts  about  1667 ;  and  the  De  Navibiis  et  Navlo  of  Pran- 
ciscus  Roccus  was  first  published  at  Naples  in  1655.  All  the 
writings  of  Roccus  are  regarded  as  works  of  great  merit. 
The  first  mentioned  of  his  treatises  has  been  translated  into 
English  by  J.  R.  IngersoU  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  published 
in  1809.  Leo  von  Aitzema  is  the  author  of  a  valuable  chro- 
nological sketch  of  events  from  1621  to  1668,  continued  by 
L.  Sylvius  to  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  1697.  It  is  entitled 
Saken  von  St(zi  en  Oorlagh,  (Matters  of  State  and  War.)  John 
Joachim  Zentgravius,  professor  at  Strasburg,  wrote,  about 
1678,  a  work  entitled  De  Origine  Veritate  et  Obligaiixme  Juris 
Gentium^  in  which  he  maintained  against  Puffendorf,  the 
existence  of  a  positive  law  of  nations.  Several  writers  on  civil 
law  of  this  period,  have  also  discussed  questions  of  inter- 
national jurisprudence,  and  especially  cases  of  conflict  of 
laws.  Of  these  we  may  mention  the  Lois  Civiles  of  Domat, 
first  published  in  1887  ;  JPraelectiones  Juris  CivUis  of  Huber, 
published  in  1686-1699 ;  and  the  Oommentarias  ad  Pandectas 
by  the  younger  Voet  (John),  published  in  1698.  Wiseman's 
Excellence  of  the  Civil  Law,  was  published  in  London  in 
1686.  {IhtponceaUj  Trans,  of  Bynkershoek^  int.  p.  13  et  seq.; 
Wheatony  Hist  Law  of  NoMonSy  pp.  191  et  seq. ;  Mackeldejfj 
Civil  LaWy  pp.  98  et  seq. ;  Uncyclopcedia  Americana^  passim ; 
Manning  J  Law  of  Nations^  pp.  25-82 ;  Mackintosh^  Miscellaneous 
WorkSy  pp.  166-168 ;  Bealy  Science  du  GouvememerUy  tome  8.) 


SIXTH  PERIOD — ^FROM  THE    PEACE  OF  UTREOHT  TO  THE   END   09 

THE  SEVEN  TEARS  WjlR,  1718-1768. 

§  19.  The  peace  of  Utrecht  was  followed  by  the  maritime 
war  between  England  and  Spain  in  1739,  which  extended 
to  France  in  1744 ;  by  the  continental  war  which  grew  out 
of  the  disputed  question  of  the  Austrian  succession :  the 
reigning  houses  of  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Spiun,  Sardinia,  and 
Prussia,  on  the  death,  in  1740,  of  Charles  VI.,  (the  last  male 
descendant  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,)  all  claimed,  under 
various  pretexts,  the  entire  or  considerable  portions  of  the 
dominions  which  had  so  long  been  united  under  the  Aus- 
trian sceptre ;  and  by  the  seven  years  war  which  Prussia 
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waged  against  the  combined  forces  of  Austria.}  France  and 
Russia.  This  protracted  and  unequal  straggle  served  to 
develop  the  military  resources  of  Prussia  and  to  display  the 
brilliant  genius  of  the  Great  Frederick.  These  wars  were 
simultaneously  terminated  by  the  treaties  of  Paris  and  Hu- 
bertsburg  in  1763.  {PhiUimore^  on  Int.  Law^  pref.,  p.  13 ; 
WheatoUy  Hist  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  165-261 ;  Mirabeav^  De  la 
Monarchic  Pniss. ;  Lhyd,  Hist,  of  the  Seven  Years  War.) 

§  20.  During  this  period  the  celebrated  question  of  the 
Silesian  loan  gave  rise  to  important  discussions  on  topics  of 
international  law,  more  especially  with  reference  to  belliger- 
ent rights,  and  the  effects  of  a  declaration  of  war  upon  inter- 
national obligations  previously  contracted.  Great  changes 
were  also  made  during  this  period  in  the  maritime  laws  ot 
nations,  as  regulating  their  commercial  intercourse  both  in 
peace  and  war.  France  approximated  her  maritime  rules 
more  nearly  to  those  of  the  Consolato  del  Mare,  while  Great 
Britain  attempted  to  establish  the  doctrine  which  has  since 
been  denominated  the  "  Rule  of  1756,"  and,  as  subsequently 
extended  and  applied,  the  ''Rule  of  1789,"  of  subjecting  to 
capture  in  time  of  war  any  neutral  commerce  which  is  not 
open  in  time  of  peace.  Many  questions  relating  to  prece- 
dency and  etiquette  and  to  the  rights  and  priviliges  of  public 
ministers,  growing  out  of  the  increased  intercourse  of  nations, 
were  also  discussed  during  this  period.  However  vain  and 
frivolous  some  of  these  contests  may  now  appear,  they  must, 
nevertheless,  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  an  increasing  respect 
for  the  equality  and  independence  of  sovereign  statea. 
( Wheaiony  Hist.  Laio  of  NationSj  pp.  165-261 ;  Manning,  Law 
of  NaUofOSy  pp.  226  et  seq. ;  Lord  Liverpool,  Discourse,  etc. ; 
Martens,  Causes  Celebris  du  Droit  des  Oens,  tome  2.) 

§  21.  This  period  was  prolific  in  writers  on  international 
law,  or  on  questions  intimately  connected  with  this  branch 
of  public  jurisprudence.  Among  the  most  distingaished  of 
these  writers  we  may  mention  the  names  of  Bynkers- 
hoek,  Wolfius,  Vattel,  Montesquieu,  Heineccius,  Barbeyrac, 
Mably,  Emerigon,  Valin,  Burlamaqui,  Pothier,  Casaregis, 
Real,  Rutherforth,  Tindall,  Hubner,  Abreu  and  Bumont. 

Cornelius  Van  Bynkershoek  was  born  at  Middleburg, 
io  Zealand,  in  1678^  and  died  in  1743.    His  treatise,  entitled 
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De  Dominio  Maris,  was  first  published  in  1702,  but  the  greater 
part  of  his  works  were  written  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht. 
His  celebrated  Qmestiones  Juris  Publicis  were  published  in 
1737.     He  was  the  most  distinguished  public  jurist  ol  his 
age,  and  his  works  are  still  referred  to  as  authority  on  many 
points.     It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  he  attempted 
to  revive  the  ancient  severities  of  war  with  respect  to  the 
person  and  property  of  an  enemy,  and  this  portion  of  his 
writings  not  only  differs  from  Grotius,  Puffendorf,  and  others 
who  preceded  him,  but  is  rejected  by  nearly  all  who  have 
followed  him.     Christian  Frederick  Wolf,  or  Wolfius,  as  he 
is  usually  called,  was  born  at  Breslau  in  1679,  and  died  in 
1754.    His  treatise  called  Jus  Gentium,  being  an  abridgement 
of  his  great  work  in  nine  volumes,  was  published  in  1749. 
A  French  translation,  by  M.  Formey,  was  published  in  1758, 
under  the  title  of  Principes  du  droit  de  la  Nature  et  des  Gens. 
He  was  the  first  to  distinguish  the  law  of  nations  from  that 
part  of  natural  jurisprudence  which  treats  of  the  rights  and 
duties  of  individuals.     Emmer  de  Vattel  was  born  in  the 
principality  of  Neufchatel  in  1714,  and  died  in  1767.     His 
treatise.  Droit  des  Gens,  published  in  1748,  was  based  on  the 
work  of  Wolfius,  but  was  a  great  improvement  on  the  original. 
Although  justly  characterised  by  Mackintosh  as  "  a  diffuse, 
unscientific,  but  clear  and  liberal  writer,'*  and  although  a 
large  portion  of  his  treatise  on  the  law  of  nations  is  taken  up 
with  the  discussion  of  questions  which  do  not  properly  belong 
to  the  subject,  he  is  nevertheless  referred  to  as  authority, 
even  at  the  present  day,  by  judges,  diplomatists  and  states- 
men, more  often,  probably,  than  any  other  writer,  not  even 
excepting  Grotius.      The  celebrated  French  philosopher^ 
Baron   Charles    de  Secondat  Montesquieu,  published  his 
treatise,  entitled  V Esprit  des  LoiSj  the  same  year,  1748,  that 
Yattel  published  his  work  on  international  law.    He  was 
born  in  1689,  and  died  in  1755.    Johannes  Gottleib  Hein- 
eccius  was  born  at  Eisenberg  in  1680,  and  died  in  1741. 
Mackintosh  said,  he  is  ''  the  best  writer  of  elementary  books 
with  which  I  am  acquainted."    His  work  on  international 
law,  entitled  Elemenia  Juris  Natures  et  Gentium^  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1738.    Jean  Barbeyrac  was  born  at  Beziers  in 
1674y  and  died  in  1747.    He  is  best  kuqwn  by  his  transla- 
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tions  into  French  of  the  works  of  Grotius,  Puftendorf,  and 
Bynkershoek,  to  which  he  added  very  valuable  notes.  The 
Abbe  Gabriel  Bennot  de  Mably  was  born  at  Grenoble  in 
1709,  and  died  in  1785.  Being  refused  permission  to  publish 
in  France,  his  treatise,  entitled  Droit  PubUque  de  V Europe^ 
first  appeared  in  Holland  in  1746.  Balthazar  Marie  Emeri- 
gon  was  born  in  Provence  in  1716,  and  died  in  1784.  Besides 
his  great  work  on  maritime  law,  entitled  Traiti  des  Assurances j 
he  wrote  commentaries  on  parts  of  the  Ordinances  of  1681. 
Rene  Josn6  Valin  was  born  at  Rochelle  in  1695,  and  died  in 
1765.  His  Commentaire  sur  VOrdonnance  was  published  in 
1760,  and  his  Iraiti  des  Prises  in  1763.  J.  J.  Burlamaqui, 
an  Italian  by  birth,  and  Professor  of  Natural  and  Civil  Law 
at  Geneva,  published  in  1747  his  admirable  elementary  work, 
entitled  Droit  Naturel  et  du  Politique.  This  work  was  repub- 
lished in  1810,  under  the  title  of  Principes  du  Droit  de  la 
Nature  et  des  Gens,  with  notes  by  De  Felice  and  Dupin. 
Robert  Joseph  Pothier  was  born  at  Orleans  in  1699,  and 
died  in  1772.  He  was  the  author  of  several  law  treatises 
which  are  of  the  highest  authority,  and  has  discussed  some 
of  the  laws  of  war,  and  particularly  those  of  maritime  cap- 
ture, in  his  TYaiti  de  Proprieti.  J.  L.  Maria  de  Casaregis, 
author  of  a  treatise  on  maritime  law,  entitled  Discursus 
Legates  de  Comniercio,  was  born  at  Genoa  in  1670,  and  died 
in  1737.  Gaspard  de  Real's  work,  entitled  La  Science  du 
Gouvemement,  the  fifth  volume  of  which  treats  on  international 
law,  was  completed  in  1764,  though  begun  at  an  earlier 
period.  Thomas  Rutherforth,  born  in  1712,  and  died  in 
1771,  published  in  London,  in  1754,  his  commentaries  on 
Grotius,  entitled  Institutes  of  Natural  Law.  Mathew  Tindall, 
born  in  1657,  and  died  in  1733,  published  his  Essay  concern- 
ing the  Laws  of  Nations^  in  London,  in  1734.  Martin  Hubner, 
bom  in  1725,  and  died  in  179o,  published  his  Essai  sur 
VHistoire  du  Droit  Naturel,  in  London,  in  1757,  and  his  treatise, 
De  la  Saisie  des  Bdtimens  Neutres,  at  La  Haye,  in  1759.  Joseph 
Antonio  de  Abreu  y  Bertodano  published  at  Madrid,  in 
1740,  his  Oolecion  de  los  Tratados  de  Paz,  Alliama^  Neutralidad, 
etc.,  beginning  in  1598  and  extendingto  1700.  A  continua- 
tion of  this  work  to  1736  was  published  in  1796.  An  abridge- 
ment was  also  published  about  that  time,  entitled  Prontuario 
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de  los  Traiados  de  Paz^  etc.  Felix  Joseph  Abreu  published  at 
Cadiz,  in  1746,  a  valuable  treatise  on  prizes,  entitled  Tralado 
JuridicO'Politico  sobre  las  JPresas.  A  French  translation  ot 
this  work  was  published  in  1758,  and  another  in  1802, 
with  notes  by  Bonnermain.  A  most  valuable  collection  of 
treaties  and  diplomatic  papers  was  made  during  this  period 
by  Jean  Dumont,  Baron  de  Carelscroon.  The  first  four 
volumes  of  this  work  were  published  in  1726,  under  the  title 
of  Corps  Diplomatique.  Dumont  died  in  1727,  but  four  other 
volumes  prepared  by  him  were  published  after  his  death  by 
Rousset,  who  subsequently  added  a  supplement  of  several 
more  volumes.  ( Wheaton,  Hist.  Law  of  Nations^  pp.  165-261 ; 
Phillimore,  on  Int.  Laic,  vol.  3,  pp.  826,  545,  note ;  Encydo- 
pcedia  Americana  ;  Martens y  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens.^  §  12  ; 
Garden,  De  Diplomaiie,  pt.  1 ;  Azuni,  Droit  Maritiine,  pt.  2, 
ch.  1 ;  Mackintosh^  Miscellaneous  Works,  pt.  171  ;  De  Gassy, 
Droit  Maritime,  tit.  1,  pt.  3,  §  39 ;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  pp. 
8a^8.) 


SEVENTH  PERIOD  —  FROM  THE  SEVEN  TEARS  WAR  TO  THE  FRENCH 

REVOLUTION,  1763-1789. 

§22.  One  of  the  most  important  events  which  occurred 
in  the  history  of  Europe,  between  the  peace  of  Paris  and 
Hubertsberg,  1763,  and  the  French  Revolution,  1789,  was  the 
partition  of  Poland,  or  rather  the  three  partitions  of  that 
kingdom.  The  first  of  these  was  made  in  1772,  the  second 
in  1793,  and  the  third,  by  which  tl^e  remaining  territories  of 
unfortunate  Poland  were  absorbed  by  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
Russia,  took  place  in  1795.  The  war  of  Bavarian  succession, 
which  occurred  in  1778,  was  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Tes- 
chen,  under  the  mediation  and  guarantee  of  France  and 
Russia,  in  1779.  This  was  followed  by  the  mediation  ot 
France  between  the  Emperor  Joseph  11.,  and  the  United 
Provinces,  in  the  question  of  the  free  navigation  of  the  rive 
Scheldt,  which  was  settled  by  the  treaty  of  Fontainbleau,  in 
1785.  In  1788  Prussia  interfered  in  the  internal  affiiirs  oa 
Holland  in  favor  of  William  V.,  and,  with  an  army  undei 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  overthrew  the  liberal  party,  and 
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restored  the  Stattholder  to  the  plenitude  of  his  anthority, 
which  was  guaranteed  by  the  tripple  alliance  of  1788  between 
Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and  Holland.  This  tripple  alliance 
interfered  between  the  Emperor  Joseph  11.,  of  Austria,  and 
his  revolted  subjects  in  Belgium,  at  the  Congress  of  the 
Hague,  in  1790,  forcing  the  latter  to  submit  to  the  imperial 
authority.  The  same  powers  compelled  Denmark  to  with- 
draw the  cooperation  she  had  furnished  Russia  against  Swe- 
den in  1788,  and  the  war  was  terminated  by  the  peace  of 
Werela,  in  1790.  The  wars  between  Austria  and  the  Porte, 
and  Russia  and  the  Porte,  were  also  terminated  under  the 
mediation  of  the  tripple  alliance,  the  former  by  the  treaty  of 
Szistowe,  in  1791,  and  the  latter  by  the  treaty  of  Jassy,  in 
1792.  But  the  most  important  event  of  this  period  was  the 
revolt  of  the  British  provinces  in  North  America,  and  the 
war  of  the  American  Revolution,  in  which  France  afforded 
material  aid  to  the  revolutionary  party.  This  war  was  ter- 
minated by  the  treaty  of  Versailles,  in  1783,  by  which  Great 
Britain  recognized  the  independence  of  her  revolted  colo- 
nies, and  the  United  States  of  America  took  their  place  as  a 
sovereign  state  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  {OmptedOy 
Iiiieratur  Volkerrecht;  WhecUoTij  SisL  Law  of  NaUoTis,  pp. 
269-^28 ;  Botta^  History  of  the  American  JSevolution  ;  Qrdharae^ 
History  of  the  United  States ;  Bancroft^  History  of  the  Umtea 
States;  Martens^  Beeueil  des  TraitdSy  tomes  1-10.) 

§  23.  The  more  important  questions  of  international  law 
agitated  during  this  period,  were  those  in  reference  to  the 
rights  of  sovereignty  and  independence,  arising  out  of  the 
partition  of  Poland  and  the  Bavarian  succession ;  the  right 
of  mediation,  arising  out  of  the  interference  of  the  tripple 
alliance  in  the  wars  of  Russia,  Austria,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
and  the  Porte ;  the  right  of  intervention,  arising  out  of  the 
interference  of  Prussia  in  the  affairs  of  Holland,  and  of  the 
tripple  alliance  in  the  affairs  of  Belgium;  and  the  right  of 
revolution,  arising  out  of  the  revolt  of  the  British  Provinces 
of  North  America.  Important  questions  of  maritime  juris- 
prudence were  also  agitated  during  this  period,  such  as  the 
rule  of  free  shipsy]free  goods^  which  was  recognized  and 
attempted  to  be  established  by  the  French  ordinance  of 
1778 ;  the  rights  of  neutral  commerce,  declared  by  the  armed 
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neutrality  of  1780;  and  the  abolition  of  privateering,  as 
agreed  upon  by  Prussia  and  the  United  States  in  the  treaty 
negotiated  by  Franklin  in  1785.  {Wheaton^  Hist  Law  of 
Nations^  pp.  269-828 ;  Frankliriy  lAfe  and  Works,  vol.  2,  p. 
448 ;  Martens,  Becueil  de  Traitis,  tomes  1-10  ;  Rxissell,  Hist. 
Mod.  Europe,  vol.  3;  Ompieda,  Literatur  Volkerrechi ;  Roiieck, 
Hist,  of  the  World,  vol.  3 ;  Sparks,  Lip.  Cor.  of  the  American 
Revolution;  Pitkin^  Civil  and  Pol.  Hist.  U.  States.) 

§  24.  The  most  distinguished  writers  of  this  period,  on 
questions  of  international  law,  were  the  Mosers,  Lampredi, 
Galiani,  Martens,  Mirabeau,  and  Bentham. 

John  Jacob  Moser,  born  in  1701,  and  died  in  1785,  first 
published  a  small  work  on  international  law  in  1750 ;  but 
the  publication  of  his  larger  and  more  celebrated  work,  in 
ten  volumes,  under  the  title  of  JEssay  on  the  Modem  Law  of 
European  Nations,  ( Versuch  des  Neuesten  Europaischen  Volker- 
rechts,)  was  commenced  in  1777  and  completed  in  1780.  He 
bases  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations  on  treaties  and 
usages,  and  contends  that  the  rules  of  that  law  must  be 
inferred  from  examples,  and  cannot  be  applied  a  priori  to  test 
the  validity  of  a  particular  precedent.  His  supplementary 
work,  entitled  Beytrage  zu  den  Europaischen  Volkerrechi,  of 
which  seven  volumes  had  been  published  in  1781,  was  never 
completed.  F.  C.  de  Moser  published  his  Kleine  Schriften, 
in  twelve  volumes,  in  1761,  and  his  Beytrage  zu  dem  Europais- 
chen StattS'Und  Volkerrecht,  in  four  volumes,  in  1772.  Gio 
M.  Lampredi,  an  Italian,  born  in  1761,  and  died  in  1836, 
published  at  Leghorn,  in  1778,  his  Juris  Naturae  et  Gentium, 
in  which  he  incidentally  considered  questions  relating  to  the 
rights  of  belligerents  and  neutrals.  This  work  was  severely 
criticised  by  the  Abbe  Galiani.  In  1788  he  published,  at 
Florence,  another  work,  entitled  Comercio  dei  Popoli  Neutrali 
in  tempo  di  Guerra,  in  which  he  returned  the  compliment  by 
criticising  the  work  of  the  Abbe.  This  latter  work,  entitled 
Lei  Loveri  dei  Prindpi  Neutrali,  etc.,  was  first  published  at 
N'aples,  in  1782.  Its  author,  the  Abbe  Fernando  Galiani, 
was  born  in  1728,  and  died  in  1787.  Lampredi's  second 
work  was  translated  into  French  by  Jacques  Peuchet,  and 
published  at  Paris  in  1802,  under  the  title  of  Lu  Commerce 
des  Neuires  en  temps  de  Guerre.    George  Frederick  Von  Mar- 
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tens  was  born  at  Hamburg  in  1756,  and  died  in  1821.  A 
syllabus  of  his  lectures  at  the  University  of  Goettengen,  on 
international  law,  was  first  published  in  1785,  but  this  work 
was  afterward  enlarged,  and  published  in  French  in  1788, 
under  the  title  of  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens  Modem  de  V Europe. 
The  subsequent  works  of  Martens  will  be  noticed  in  another 
place.  Count  Honor6  Mirabeau  was  born  in  1749,  and  died 
in  1791.  His  work  on  the  Prussian  Monarchy,  and  his 
speeches  on  great  national  questions  during  the  early  part 
ot  the  French' revolution,  have  given  a  world-renown  to  his 
name.  In  his  work,  entitled  Doutes  sur  la  Liberie  de  VEscauiy 
he  most  ably  defended  the  cause  of  Holland  in  the  question 
of  the  free  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  which  was  settled  by 
the  treaty  of  Fontainbleau  in  1785.  Jeremy  Bentham  was 
bom  in  1749,  and  died  in  1832.  His  essay  on  international 
law  was  written  at  various  dates  between  1786  and  1789,  but 
he  never  completed  the  work,  these  fragments  being  pub- 
lished at  a  later  period.  His  plan  for  a  perpetual  and  uni- 
versal peace,  although  utterly  impracticable,  has  formed  the 
basis  of  numerous  peace  societies  in  England  and  the  United 
States. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  list  of  distinguished  authors, 
we  will  briefly  refer  to  a  few  others  who  have  written  on  this 
subject.  J.  J.  Neyron  published,  in  1783,  a  small  work  on 
the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  which  was  followed  by 
others.  Charles  T.  Gunther  published,  in  1777,  an  anony- 
mous work  on  this  subject,  which  was  followed,  in  1787  and 
1792,  by  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  his  Euro-paisches 
Volkerrecht  in  Friedenszeiteny  (European  law  of  nations  in  time 
of  peace,)  a  work  which  he  did  not  live  to  complete.  C.  H. 
Van  Romer  published  his  Volkerrecht  der  Dutchen  in  1789,  at 
Halle.  Frederick  Aug.  William  Wench  published  the  first 
volume  of  his  Codex  Juris  Gentium  Jtecentissimi  in  1781,  and 
the  third  in  1796.  Schmass  published,  in  1774,  bis  Corpus 
Juris  publici  Academicum,  which  was  augmented  by  Hommel 
in  1794.  We  must  not  conclude  this  list  of  writers  on  inter- 
national law  without  mentioning  the  name  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  the  American  statesman  and  philosopher,  who 
wrote  against  privateering,  and  was  the  negotiator  of  the 
treaty  of  1785,  between  the  United  States  and  Prussia,  for 
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its  suppression.  He  was  born  at  Boston  in  1706,  and  died 
in  1790.  (  Wheaton,  Hist  Law  of  NatmiSy  pp.  269-328; 
Mackintosh^  Miscel,  Works^  pp.  157-164;  Encydopoedia  Ameri- 
cana; Martens^  Precis  du  Droit  des  GenSy  §12;  Garden^  De 
Liploinatie,  pt.  1;  Sparks^  Life  and  Writings  of  Franklin; 
De  Cussj/y  Droit  Maritime^  lib.  1,  tit.  3,  §  39.) 


FROM    THE    BEGINNING    OF    THE    FRENCH    REVOLUTION    TO    THE 

CONGRESS    OF    VIENNA,    1789,   1815. 

§  25.  The  conflict  of  opinions  and  interests  growing  out  of 
the  events  of  the  French  revolution  engendered  a  war  which 
soon  involved  nearly  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  finally 
embraced  in  its  tortuous  folds  the  sparcely  populated  conti- 
nent of  America.  It  is  not  necessary  to  particularise  here 
each  separate  declaration  of  war,  or  to  notice  the  cause  which 
produced  it  and  the  treaty  by  which  it  was  suspended  or 
finally  terminated.  This  contest  had  its  origin  in  a  violation 
of  the  rights  of  independent  and  sovereign  states,  by  the 
armed  intervention  of  the  allies  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
France,  on  the  one  side,  and  by  the  efforts  of  the  French 
propagandists  on  the  other,  to  revolutionize  the  governments 
of  other  countries.  The  whole  period — ^from  1789  to  1815— 
is  marked  by  encroachments  on  the  true  principles  of  inter- 
national law,  and  a  total  disregard  of  the  rights  of  the 
smaller  states  was  manifested  by  the  treaties  of  Paris  and 
Vienna,  by  which  the  peace  of  Europe  was  restored.  The  war 
of  1812  between  the  United  States  and  GreatBritain  originated 
in  violations  of  the  maritime  law  of  nations,  by  the  capture 
and  confiscation  of  American  vessels  engaged  in  neutral 
trade,  and  the  impressment  of  American  seamen  on  the  high 
seas,  under  the  pretext  of  exercising  the  right  of  search  for 
British  subjects  by  virtue  of  the  municipal  laws  of  Great 
Britain.  This  war  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent, 
in  1814,  on  the  basis  of  the  status  quo  ante  beltuMy  leaving 
undecided  the  questions  in  which  it  originated.  ( Wheaton, 
Mist.  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  345, 425  ;  Mackintosh,  Miscel.  Works, 
pp.  461-465 ;  Jomini,  Les  Guerres  de  la  Hevolution ;  Jomini, 
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Vie  Pol.  et  Mil.  de  Napoleon;  Alison^  Hist,  of  Europe,  first 
series ;  Armstrong^  Notices  of  the  War  of  1812.) 

§  26.  The  political  discussions  of  this  period  embraced 
almost  the  entire  range  of  diplomacy,  and  questions  were 
a^tated  respecting  nearly  every  established  principle  of  the 
law  of  nations.  Among  those  of  most  interest  we  may  men- 
tion the  right  of  armed  intervention  in  the  internal  affitirs  of 
independent  sovereign  states,  growing  out  of  the  French 
revolution  in  1789 ;  the  rights  of  war  with  respect  to  private 
property  on  land,  including  booty,  pillage,  and  military  con- 
tributions ;  the  rights  of  military  occupation  and  conquest ; 
the  law  of  sieges  and  blockades ;  the  treatment  due  to  pris- 
oners of  war,  with  the  right  and  duty  of  exchange ;  and  the 
general  rules  which  should  regulate  the  pacific  intercourse 
of  belligerents.  The  controverted  questions  of  maritime  law 
included  almost  every  right  of  neutral  commerce ;  the  term 
contraband  of  war  was  extended  to  include  nearly  every 
thing  in  which  a  neutral  could  trade  with  profit ;  whole  coasts 
were  blockaded  by  mere  decrees  and  orders  in  council; 
colonial  and  coasting  trade  was  closed  to  neutrals,  their  ves- 
sels were  searched,  and  their  seamen  impressed,  in  virtue  of 
merely  local  and  municipal  laws.  In  fine,  every  imaginable 
pretext  was  resorted  to  in  order  to  destroy  the  commerce  of 
neutral  states,  or  to  force  them  to  abandon  their  neutrality 
and  join  the  dominant  maritime  power  of  Europe  which 
sought,  and  almost  acquired,  the  entire  control  of  the  seas. 
( Wheaion^  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  345-425 ;  AUson,  Hist, 
of  Europej  first  series ;  Jomini,  Vie  Politique  et  Mil.  de  Napo- 
leon; Napoleon,  Memoirs  dictated  at  St.  HeUna;  Doer,  Lee- 
tures  on  Inmranee,  vol.  1.) 

§27.  This  was  eminently  a  period  of  action  and  of  great 
events,  rather  than  of  calm  discussion  and  philosophical 
investigation .  Although  questions  of  international  law  were 
frequently  discussed  with  learning  and  ability  in  diplomatic 
correspondence  and  state  papers,  the  works  of  professed 
text-writers  on  this  branch  of  jurisprudence  were  neither 
very  numerous  nor  of  a  very  marked  character.  Neverthe- 
less, there  were  published,  during  this  period,  a  number  of 
works  worthy  of  particular  notice,  and  among  the  authors 
who  wrote  or  published  at  this  time,  we  may  mention  Azuni, 
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Martens,  Kant,  Koch,  Savigny,  Ward,  Mackintosh,  Don, 
Flassan,  Rayneval,  etc. 

Dominico  Alberto  Azuni,  a  native  of  the  island  of  Sar- 
dinia, (died  1827,)  published  his  Sistema  Universale  dei  Prin- 
cepii  del  Diretto  Maritimo  deWJSuropa,  in  1796  ;  but  the  work 
was  afterward  remodeled  and  enlarged,  and  published  in 
French,  in  1797,  under  the  title  of  Droit  Mariiirae  de  V Europe, 
A  translation,  by  Mr.  Johnson,  was  published  in  New  York, 
in  1806.  George  Frederick  von  Martens,  who  has  already 
been  mentioned,  published  during  this  period  several  impor- 
tant works  connected  with  diplomacy  and  the  treaties  cele- 
brated between  the  different  states  of  Europe.  The  great 
German  philosopher,  Emanuel  Kant,  (born  1724,  died  1804,) 
as  a  writer  on  international  law,  properly  belongs  to  this 
period,  although  a  portion  of  his  works  were  published  at 
an  earlier  date.  That  part  of  his  works  relating  to  the  law 
of  nations,  was  translated  into  French  and  published  in  Paris 
in  1814,  under  the  title  of  Traiti  du  Droit  des  Gens.  Like 
Bentham,  he  advocated  a  project  of  perpetual  peace,  founded 
upon  a  confederation  of  free  states.  His  principles  have 
been  ably  contested  by  Hegel.  Christopher  G.  Koch,  a 
native  ot  Alsace,  (born  1737,  died  1813,)  published,  in  1796, 
his  Abrigi  de  VHistoire  des  Traitis  de  Paix.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  other  historical  collections.  Frederick  Charles 
Savigny,  a  native  of  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  (born  1779,) 
belonged  to  what  is  called  the  historical  school  of  German 
lawyers.  His  work  on  the  Law  of  Possession^  was  written 
in  1803,  but  his  History  of  the  Roman  Law  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  was  not  published  till  1815.  All  his  writings  are 
rather  of  a  historical  than  a  philosophical  character.  Robert 
Phimmer  Ward,  an  English  author,  (born  1765,  died  1846,) 
published,  in  1795,  his  History  of  the  Law  of  Nations  in  Earope^ 
from  the  time  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  the  time  of  Gro- 
tius ;  it  is  a  work  of  great  ability.  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
another  English  writer  of  note,  delivered  a  course  of  lectures 
in  1797,  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall,  on  the  Law  of  Nature  and 
Nations;  but  the  subject  being  unattractive  to  an  English 
auditory,  only  the  Introductory  Discourse  was  published.  It 
is  found  in  his  Miscellaneous  Works,  and  contains  an  admira- 
ble review  and  criticism  of  the  works  of  other  publicists. 
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Don  Ramon  L&zaro  de  Don  y  de  Bassols,  a  Spanish  author, 
published,  in  1802,  his  work  entitled  Instiiudones  del  Derecho 
Publico  General,  J.  M.  Gerard  de  Rayneval,  a  native  of 
Alsace,  (born  1736,  died  1812,)  first  published  his  work,  enti- 
tled Institutions  du  Droit  de  la  Nature  et  des  Gens^  in  1803.  M. 
de  Flassan,  a  native  of  France,  published  in  1811,  his  His- 
ioire  General  de  la  Diplomatie  Francaise^  and,  in  1814,  his  HiS' 
ioire  du  Congress  de  Vienne.  Thomas  Hartwell  Home,  an 
English  author,  published,  in  1803,  a  Compendium  of  Admi- 
ralty Decisions^  and,  subsequently,  a  Treatise  on  Diplomacy.  J. 
Jouflroy  published,  in  1806,  his  Droit  des  Gens  Maritime  Uni- 
versel.  F.  J.  Jacobson  published,  in  1804,  his  Handbuch 
fiber  das  praktische  Seerecht,  etc.,  and,  in  1815,  his  work,  enti- 
tled Seerecht  dxis  Kreigs  und  des  Friedens^  etc.  A  translation 
of  this  work,  by  William  Frick,  was  published,  in  Baltimore, 
in  1818.  J.  N.  Tetens  published,  in  1805,  a  work  on  the 
reciprocal  rights  of  belligerents,  and,  in  1811,  Count  Mer- 
lin published  his  valuable  Bepertoirey  which  has  since  been 
greatly  enlarged.  De  Steck  published,  in  1790,  his  Fssay 
sur  les  Consuls.  Warden,  United  States  Consul  General  in 
France,  published,  in  1815,  a  valuable  work  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, which  was  translated  into  French  by  Barrfere.  John 
E.  Hall  published,  in  Baltimore,  in  1809,  a  treatise  on 
Admiralty  Practice,  in  which  he  embodied  a  translation  of 
Gierke's  Praxis^  which  was  first  published  in  latin,  in  1679. 
Robinson  published  his  Collectanea  Maritima,  in  London,  in 
1801.  Marin  published  his  Derecho  Natural  y  de  Gentes,  in 
1800.  {Alison,  Hist,  of  Europe,  first  series  ;  Jomini,  Vie  Poli- 
tique et  Mil.  de  Napoleon;  Napier,  Hist.  Peninsular  War;  Thiers, 
Hist.  JRev.  Con.  and  Empire ;  De  Cussy,  Droit^aritime,  lib.  1, 
tit.  3,  §  39 ;  Hoffman,  Legal  Studies,  title  9 ;  Wheaton,  Hist. 
Law  of  Nations,  pp.  345-425.) 

§  28.  But  any  deficiency  in  the  number  and  character  of 
professed  writers  on  public  law  during  this  period  is  more 
than  compensated  for  by  the  decisions  of  judicial  tribunals  on 
questions  of  international  law,  and  more  particularly  of  the 
maritime  law  of  nations,  the  opinions  delivered  by  the  judges 
being  often  characterized  by  profound  learning  and  great 
legal  ability.  Of  the  English  judges  of  admiralty  and  priae, 
Sir  William  Scott,  afterward  Lord  Stowell,  was  unquestion- 
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ably  the  most  able  and  the  most  distinguished.  Mr.  Bner 
very  justly  remarks:  "In  the  same  sense  in  which  Lord 
Mansfield  is  usually  termed  the  father  of  commercial  law  in 
England,  Sir  William  Scott  may  be  justly  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  law  of  maritime  capture.  Its  principles,  it  is 
true,  had  been  stated  by  the  great  writers  on  public  law — 
Grotius,  Puffendorf,  Vattel,  and  Bynkershoek — ^but  they 
were  stated  in  terms  so  loose  and  general,  as  rendered  them 
too  liable  to  be  differently  understood  and  applied  by  differ- 
ent nations.  It  is,  by  a  series  of  judicial  decisions,  in  the 
prize  courts  of  England  and  of  the  United  States,  and  prin- 
cipally by  those  of  Sir  William  Scott,  that  these  principles 
have  been  rendered  clear,  definite,  and  stable;  by  their 
extended  application,  in  practice,  have  been  rescued  from  the 
domain  of  theory,  and  by  successive  elucidations  and  varied 
illustration,  have  been  expahded  and  wrought  into  a  consist^ 
ent,  harmonious,  and  luminous  system.  The  opinions  of 
Sir  William  Scott,  the  chief  architect  of  this  noble  structure, 
are  those,  not  merely  of  a  jurist,  but  of  a  scholar,  philoso- 
pher, and  statesman ;  and  they  are  as  much  distinguished  by 
the  beauties  of  their  composition,  as  by  their  sagacity  and 
learning,  and  comprehensive  views."  {Dner  on  Insurance, 
vol.  1,  pp.  746, 747;  Manning^  Law  ofNaiionSy  pp.  45-47 ;  PhiUU 
m(yre^  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  pref.,  pp.  21,  22 ;  Story,  MisceUane- 
ous  Writings,  p.  282 ;  Hoffman,  Legal  Studies,  vol.  2,  pp.  458 
et  seq.) 


NINTH  PBRIOD— ^ROM  THE  CONGRESS  OF  VIENNA  TO  THE  TREATY 

OF  WASHINGTON,  1815-1842. 

§  29.  Europe,  exhausted  by  the  great  wars  of  the  French 
revolution  and  empire,  which  were  terminated  by  the  treaties 
of  Paris  and  Vienna,  in  1814  and  1815,  enjoyed  a  long  period 
of  general  peace,  interrupted  only  by  the  internal  revolu- 
tions of  Greece,  France,  Belgium,  Poland,  etc.,  and  the  war 
between  Russia  and  the  Porte,  which  was  terminated  by  the 
treaty  of  Adrianople  in  1829.  These  wars,  however,  were 
too  limited  in  their  extent  and  too  temporary  in  their  char- 
acter to  disturb  the  general  tranquility  of  nations.    The  les 
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sons  of  the  past  had  taught  the  allies,  and  particularly  Great 
Britain,  the  impolicy  of  dictating  to  others  the  form  and 
character  of  their  government,  or  the  person  of  their  ruler ; 
and  when  France,  in  1830,  revolted  and  dethroned  her  king, 
again  exiling  the  Bourhons  whom  the  allies  had  forced  her 
to  receive  in  1815,  she  was  permitted  to  form  her  own  gov- 
ernment and  select  her  own  sovereign  without  molestation 
or  foreign  interference.     The  same  regard  for  the  principles 
of  international  law,  and  the  rights  of  sovereign  states,  was 
not  shown  in  some  other  cases;  but  the  right  of  intervention 
in  the  internal  affiurs  of  other  states,  where  not  justified  or 
required  by  existing  treaties,  was  not  only  not  claimed,  but 
expressly  denied  by  British  statesmen.    In  America,  during 
this  period,  the^Spanish  and  Portuguese  provinces,  following 
the  example  of  their  northern  neighbors,  revolted  against  the 
governments  of  the  mother  countries,  and,  after  a  contest  of 
many  years,  succeeded  in  establishing  their  independence, 
and  assumed  the  position  and  rank  of  sovereign  states.    The 
United  States,  profiting  by  the  long  peace  to  people  her  wide 
domain  by  European  immigration,  and  to  build  up  her  com- 
mercial  marine  by  unrestricted  trade  with  other  countries, 
rapidly  became  a  formidable  rival  to  the  great  maritime  pow- 
ers of  Europe.    But  the  treaty  of  Ghent  had  left  undecided 
the  important  questions  which  had  been  involved  in  the  war 
with  Great  Britain  in  1812,  and  new  causes  of  difficulty  were 
continually  arising  between  the  two  countries.    The  latter 
forbore,  it  is  true,  any  attempt  to  visit  and  search  American 
ships  for  her  own  seamen,  but  claimed  the  right  to  visit  such 
vessels  on  the  high  seas  in  order  to  determine  their  character 
and  ascertain  if  they  might  not  be   engaged  in  the  slave 
trade.     Moreover,  the  dispute  with  respect  to  the  northeast- 
em  boundary,  and  the  capture  and  destruction  of  the  "Car- 
oUne  "  on  the  Canadian  fix)ntier  by  British  forces,  within 
American  territorial  jurisdiction,  so  involved  the  relations 
of  the  two  countries,  and  so  embittered  the  feelings  of  both 
nations,  that  war  seemed  almost  inevitable.    But  cooler  and 
wiser  counsels  prevailed,  and  most  of  these  points  of  dispute 
were  happily  settled  by  the  treaty  of  Washington  in  1842. 
( WheaUmj  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  425-758 ;  Alison^  Hist,  of 
Europe,  second  series ;  Ca-pefigue,  Hist,  de  la  Bestoration  ;  Gape- 
fgue,  U Europe  depuis  Vavenement  du  roi  Louis  Philippe.) 
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The  more  important  questions  of  international  law,  agitated 
during  this  period,  were  the  right  of  armed  intervention,  as 
in  the  case  of  Xaples,  Spain,  Greece  and  Belgium ;  the  right 
of  forcible  annexation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  kingdom  of 
Poland;  the  internal  and  external  rights  of  confederated 
states,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Germanic  and  Swiss  Confedera- 
tions; the  rights  of  sovereign  and  independent  states  to 
change  their  government,  as  in  the  case  of  France,  Belgium, 
etc. ;  the  free  navigation  of  great  rivers  which  divide  or  run 
through  diflferent  states,  as  the  Rhine,  the  St.  Lawrence,  the 
Mississippi,  etc. ;  the  right  of  territorial  jurisdiction  over 
inland  waters,  as  the  Black  Sea,  the  Dardanelles,  the  Bos- 
phorus,  etc. ;  the  right  of  colonial  revolution  and  indepen- 
dence, as  in  the  case  of  Mexico  and  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese provinces  of  South  America ;  the  right  of  visitation 
on  the  high  seas  in  time  of  peace  to  search  for  slavers ;  and 
the  inviolability  of  neutral  territory,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
destruction  of  the  steamer  "  Caroline"  by  British  forces, 
within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 
Another  question  agitated  during  this  period,  and  most 
warmly  discussed  in  the  British  Parliament,  was  the  right  of 
the  people  of  one  state  to  assist,  in  time  of  peace,  the  insurgent 
colonies  of  another  state.  This  question  arose  with  respect 
to  the  expeditions  fitted  out  in  England  in  aid  of  the  insur- 
gents of  Spanish  America — expeditions  similar  in  character 
to  those  which  in  the  next  period  were  organized  in  the 
United  States,  and  generally  known  as  "  filibuster  expedi- 
tions." Laws  were  passed,  nominally  to  prohibit  them,  but 
these  laws  were  a  mere  dead  letter  upon  the  statute-books. 
In  addition  to  the  men,  arms  and  munitions  of  war  furnished 
by  Great  Britain,  it  is  estimated  that  she  advanced,  in  loans  to 
the  revolutionary  governments  of  South  America,  between 
1820  and  1840,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
pounds  sterling,  nearly  all  of  which  was  lost  by  the  faith- 
lessness and  insolvency  of  the  governments  and  states 
which  received  it.  The  entire  loss  of  Great  Britain  by 
these  advances,  and  the  reaction  produced  thereby  in  1825, 
is  estimated  at  three  hundred  millions  pounds  sterling,  or 
fifteen  hundred  millions  of  dollars  !  Moreover,  the  export 
trade  from  Great  Britain   to  America,    (exclusive  of  the 
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United  States)  which,  in  1809,  before  these  revolutions 
begun,  was  eighteen  millions,  fourteen  thousand,  two 
hundred  and  nineteen  pounds,  had  sunk,  in  1827,  to  one 
million  two  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  pounds,  and 
even,  in  1842,  had  only  reached  two  millions  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds!  ^'Such,''  says  Alison,  ''have  been  the 
effects,  even  to  the  immediate  interests  of  England,  of  her 
iniquitous  attempt  to  dismember,  by  insidious  acts  in  peace, 
the  dominions  of  a  Mendly  and  allied  power !  Providence 
has  a  just  and  sure  mode  of  dealing  with  the  sins  of  men, 
which  is,  to  leave  them  to  the  consequences  of  their  own 
actions."  That  the  aids  thus  afforded  by  Great  Britain,  or 
rather,  by  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  government 
pretended  to  discountenance  and  oppose  it,  were  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  the  plainest  maxims  of  international  law,  no  one  will 
venture  to  deny.-  In  this  case  at  least,  punishment  followed 
close  upon  the  commission  of  the  crime  !  ( WheatoUy  Hist.  Law 
of  Nations,  pp.  425-758 ;  AUsm,  Hist,  of  Uurope,  ch.  67,  §§  47- 
91;  AUsoHj  Hist,  of  Europe,  Second  Series,  ch.  4,  §§108-106.) 

§  81.  Among  the  authors  of  this  period  who  have  treated 
of  matters  conneeted  with  international  law,  we  may  men- 
tion the  names  Kamptz,  Kluber,  Hegel,  Wheaton,  Kent, 
Story,  Manning,  Bello,  Pfeiffer,  C.  D.  Martens,  Garden,  Par- 
desdus,  etc. 

0.  A.  Von  Kamptz  published  at  Berlin,  in  1817,  his  Netie 
lAieratur  des  Volkerrecht.  It  is  a  continuation  of  the  work 
of  Ompteda,  and  the  two  form  a  valuable  history  of  the  law 
of  nations.  Jean  Louis  Kluber,  (born  1762,  died  1887,)  first 
published  his  Droit  des  Gens  Modeme  d  V  Europe,  in  1819 ;  a 
German  edition,  entitled  Europaisches  Volkerrecht,  was  pub- 
lished in  1821,  and  an  enlarged  edition  of  the  French  work, 
in  1881.  Kluber  was  the  author  of  numerous  other  works 
connected  with  international  jurisprudence.  George  Wil- 
liam Frederick  Hegel,  a  native  of  Stuttgard,  (born  1770,  died 
1881,)  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  works  on  philosophy 
and  law,  in  one  of  which  he  most  ably  refutes  the  political 
theories  of  Kant.  His  Elements  of  Bight,  or  the  Basis  of  Nair 
wral  Law  and  Political  Science,  (Grunddnien  des  Bechts,  oder 
Naturrechttmd  Staatswissenschaft  in  Grundrisse,)  was  published 
at  Berlin  in  1821.  Henry  Wheaton,  an  American  author, 
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(bom  1785^  died  1848,)  published  the  first  edition  of  bis  Mt- 
menu  of  International  Law  in  1836.  This  work  was  after- 
ward greatly  enlarged  and  improved.  Ho  had  previously 
written  on  the  Law  of  CaptureSy  and  subsequently  he  pub- 
lished several  important  works  on  international  jurispru- 
dence. James  Kent,  another  American  writer,  (born  1763, 
died  1847,)  published,  in  1826,  the  first  volume  of  his  Com^ 
mentariea  on  Amerean  Law,  which  briefly,  but  most  ably,  dis- 
cusses the  fundamental  principles  of  international  law  ;  the 
entire  work  was  not  completed  till  1830.  Joseph  Story,  one 
of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
(born  1779,  died  1845,)  published,  in  1834,  his  Commentaries  on 
the  Conflict  of  Laws^  in  which  he  examines  many  important 
questions  of  international  jurisprudence.  William  Oke 
Mimning,  an  English  author,  published,  in  1889,  his  excel- 
lent work,  entitled  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Nations. 
Andr^  Bello,  a  native  of  Venezuela,  published,  in  1832,  in 
Chili,  a  valuable  and  able  elementary  work,  entitled  Princi^ 
pi08  del  Derecho  Intemadonal.  B.  W.  Pfeiffer  published,  in 
1819,  his  In  Weifem  sind  JRegenrungs-hundleungen,  etc.,  and  in 
1823-1841,  his  Das  Becht  des  Kregseroberung,  etc.  These 
works  are  valuable  for  containing  learned  discussions  of  cer- 
tain questions  not  treated  of  in  other  modern  works  on  pub- 
lic law.  Charles  de  Martens  published,  his  Manuel  DipUh- 
matiquey  in  1822,  his  Causes  CeUbres  du  Droit  des  Gens^  in 
1827,  and  his  Ouide  Diplomatique,  in  1832.  He  is  also  the 
author  of  several  other  works.  Count  de  Garden  published, 
his  Traiti  Complet  de  DiplomaOe,  in  1833.  J.  M.  Pardessus, 
commenced,  in  1828,  the  publication  of  his  Collection  de  Lois 
MaritimeSy  but  the  entire  work  was  not  completed  till  1845. 
The  first  two  volumes  was  subsequently  published  separately, 
under  the  title  of  Us  et  Coutumes  de  la  Mer.  P.  S.  Boulay- 
Paly  published,  in  1821-3,  his  Cours  de  Droit  Commercial 
Maritime.  Count  d'  Hauterive,  and  Baron  De  Cussy,  begun, 
in  1834,  the  publication  of  their  Becueil  des  Traiiis  de  Com- 
merce. Professor  De  Felice  published,  in  1830,  his  Legons 
de  Droit  de  la  Nature  et  des  Gens.  Professor  Cotelle  pub- 
lished, in  1819,  a  volume,  entitled  Droit  de  la  Nature  et  des 
Gens.  Frederick  Salfield  published,  in  1888,  his  Handlmch 
des  Fositiven  Volherrechts^  an  elementary  work  of  considera- 
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ble  merit,     The  posthumous  work  of  G.  de  Wal,  entitled 
Inkidning  tot  de  Wetenschap  van  fiet  Uuropesohe  Volkereffiy  was 
published  iu  1835.     M.  8hafaer*s  work,  on  the  development 
of  private  international  law,  {Entwuklung  des  Intemaiionalen 
Prwattechts,)  was  published  in  1841.     H.  Ahrens'  Cours  de 
Droit  JNaturel,  was  first  published  in  1840 ;  it  soon  passed 
through  several  editions,  and  was  translated  into  various  lan- 
guages.   M.  S.  F.  Schoel  published,  in  1817  and  1818,  his 
Histoire  Abregie  des  Traiiis  de  paix.    Laget  de  Podio  pub- 
lished, in  1826,  his  Jurisdiction  des  Consids  de  France.    Borel 
published,  in  1831,  an  enlarged  edition  of  his  work,  entitled 
De  VOrigine  ei  des  Fonctions  des  Consuls^  which  originally 
appeared  in  Russia  in  1807.     The  fourth  volume  of  Alexan- 
der de  Miltitz'  Manuel  des  ComiUsy  appeared  in  1839 ;   the 
death  of  the  author  prevented  the  completion  of  the  work. 
Jos6  Ribiera  dos  Santos,  and  Jose  Feliciano  de  Castilho-Bar- 
reto  published,  in  1839,  a  valuable  work  in  two  volumes, 
entitled  Traiti  du  Oonsidat.     Schmolz  published,  at  Berlin, 
in  1817,  his  Europaisches  Volkerrecht.    Gagern  published,  at 
Lepsic,  in    1840,  a  work,  entitled    Gritik  des  Volkerreckis. 
Miruss  publishad,  at  the  same  place,  \n  1838,  his  work,  enti- 
tled Das  Seerechtj  ect.     Pitkin's  political  and  civil  history  of 
the  United  States  was  published  in  1828. 

Some  of  the  historical  writers  of  this  period,  in  describing 
the  political  events  of  that  which  preceded,  have  discussed, 
incidentally,  but  with  marked  ability,  some  of  the  great 
questions  of  international  law  which  grew  out  of  the  mem- 
orable wars  following  the  French  revolution.    Ampng  the 
historical  writings  of  this  character,  we  may  mention  tho^e 
of  Baron  Jomini,  Mathieu  Dumas,  Foy,  Thiers,  Clausewitz, 
Eoch,  Burlow,  the  Archduke  Charles,  ISiapier,  Pelet,  Guvion 
Saint-Cyr,  3uchet,  etc.    The  Memaires  dictated  by  Hapoleon 
at  St.  Helena  to  Gourgaud,  Montholon  and  others,  contain 
many  striking  remarks  upon  questiops  of  international  law 
which  h^d  been  agitated  in  Europe  during  his  reign.  (  Wheat* 
<my  Hist.  Law  of  NaiionSy  pp.  749-758 ;   Manning,  Law  of 
Nations,  pp.  39-66 ;  PhiUimore,  on  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  pp.  681, 
685,  notes ;  Martens,  Guide  Diplomatique,  tome.  1.,  Bib.  Dip.) 
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TENTH    PERIOD  —  FROM    THE   TREATY    OF    WASHINGTON    TO    THE 
CIVIL    WAR  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,   1842-1861. 

§  32.  Among  the  most  important  events  which  occurred  in 
Europe  during  this  period,  we  may  mention  the  revolution 
in  France,  which  resulted  in  the  expulsion  of  the  younger 
house  of  the  Bourbons,  the  restoration  of  the  femily  of  the 
Bonapartes,  and  the  establishment  of  the  imperial  govern- 
ment of  Napoleon  m. ;  the  abortive  attempts  at  insurrection 
and  revolution  in  Italy ;  the  revolt  in  Hungary  and  the  com- 
plete subjugation  and  absorption  of  that  nation  by  Austria, 
through  the  assistance  and  armed  intervention  of  Russia; 
the  Crimean  war  between  Russia  on  one  side,  and  France, 
Great  Britain,  Sardinia  and  the  Porte  on  the  other;  the  Ital- 
ian war  between  Austria  and  the  allied  forces  of  France, 
and  Sardinia,  and  its  appendix,  the  revolution  and  consolida- 
tion of  Italy. 

The  wars  waged  by  France  in  Africa,  by  Russia  in  Asia, 
by  Great  Britain  in  India,  and  by  France  and  Great  Britain 
in  China  and  Syria,  and  by  Spain  against  Morocco,  do  not 
properly  come  within  the  limits  of  this  historical  sketch. 
In  America  the  most  noted  events  were  the  revolt  of  Texas 
from  Mexico  and  its  \oluntary  annexation  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  war  which  resulted  therefrom  between  the  two 
republics.  This  war  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Guada^ 
lupe  Hidalgo  in  1848,  by  which  Mexico  ceded  to  the  United 
States  a  large  portion  of  her  territory.  The  restoration  of 
peace  was  followed  by  the  disbanding  of  large  bodies  of 
undisciplined  troops,  whose  restless  spirits,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  designing  and  unprincipled  men,  sought  occupation  in 
the  lawless  and  disastrous  expeditions,  which  were  fitted  out 
in  different  parts  of  the  United  States  against  Cuba,  Lower 
California,  Sonora  and  Nicaragua,  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  Filibuster  Expeditions.  [Presidents'  Messages  and 
Cong.  Documents,  on  the  War  with  Mexico ;  Alison,  Hist,  of 
Europe,  second  series ;  Capefigue,  Depuis  Louis  PhUippe,  etc.) 

§  33.  The  more  important  questions  of  international  law 
agitated  during  tliis  period  in  America  were,  the  right  of 
jarbdiction  over  arms  of  the  sea,  arising  out  of  the  fishery 
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question  on  the  northeastern  coast  adjacent  to  the  British 
and  American  possessions ;  the  rights  of  secession  and  an- 
nexation, as  in  the  case  of  Texas ;  the  rights  of  military 
occupation  and  of  conquest,  as  in  the  case  of  Mexican  ports 
and  in  territories  possessed  by,  and  ceded  to  the  United 
States ;  the  rights  of  neutrality  and  of  embassy,  as  in  the  case 
of  British  enlistments  in  the  United  States,  and  the  conse- 
quent dismissal  of  the  British  minister  and  consuls ;  the 
character  bf  unauthorised  military  expeditions  by  citizens  of 
one  state  against  those  of  another,  when  the  governments  of 
the  two  countries  are  at  peace  with  each  other,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  various  filibuster  expeditions  upon  Cuba,  Mexico  and 
Central  America ;  the  proposed  treaty  for  the  protection  of 
Cuba,  and  a  guarantee  by  Great  Britain,  France  and  the 
United  States,  of  the  siatits  quo  in  the  West  Indies ;  thus 
introducing  into  America  the  principle  of  supervision,  inter- 
vention, and  balance  of  power,  which  now  prevails  in  Europe ; 
and  the  right  of  intervisitation  of  ships  on  the  high  seas  in 
time  of  peace,  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  (Phil- 
limorey  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  465-466 ;  Marcy^  Dip.  CorrespoTir 
dence,  Congj  Docs.  ;  Everett^  Letter  of  Dec.  Istj  1852,  Ckmg. 
Docs ;  Presidents  Messages,  Dec.  1856-67-58 ;  Wheakm^ 
Elem.  Int.  LsLWy  pt.  2,  ch.  1,  §  3,  note.) 

§34.  The  questions  of  international  law  most  agitated 
daring  this  period  in  Europe  were  those  respecting  the  right 
of  armed  intervention  by  one  state  in  the  internal  affitirs  of 
another,  arising  out  of  the  revolutions  in  France,  Italy,  Ger- 
many and  Hungary ;  the  preservation  of  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe,  arising  out  of  the  encroachments  of  Russia 
upon  the  territory  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  her  manifest 
intention  to  enlarge  her  dominions  by  the  absorption  of 
Turkey ;  and  similar  encroachments  of  Austria  in  Italy ;  the 
law  ot  sieges  and  blockades,  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals, 
the  question  of  contraband,  of  neutral  goods  in  enemy  ships, 
and  of  enemy  goods  in  neutral  ships,  arising  out  of  the  war 
of  the  Crimea  between  Russia  and  the  western  powers  ;  the 
right  of  foreign  enlistment  in  neutral  territory  and  of  the 
rights  and  duties  of  embassy,  as  in  the  case  of  the  British 
minister  and  consuls  in  the  United  States,  and  of  the  British 
minister  in  Spain;  the  abolition  of  privateering,  and  the 
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geherftl  policy  of  changing  the  conventional  law  of  nations 
with  respect  to  maritime  capture,  so  as  to  conform  to  the 
modern  rules  of  war  upon  land,  as  proposed  by  the  United 
States  to  th6  maritime  states  of  Europe  ;  the  rights  of  bellig- 
erents on  land,  aUd  of  conquest,  as  in  the  Italian  war,  and 
the  cessiOli  to  France  and  transfer  to  Sardinia  of  Lombardy  ; 
and  the  rights  of  other  sovereign  and  dependent  states  of 
Italy,  as  connected  with  the  right  of  intervention  and  the 
equilibrium  of  power  ill  Europe.  {Phillimore^  on  Int.  Law, 
vol.  3,  pref. ;  Marcy,  Letter  to  Count  Sartiges  Cong.  Doc; 
Wheaton,  Elem.  Int.  Laic,  pt.  1,  ch.  2,  §  11,  note  ;  Webster ,  the 
works  of,  vol.  6,  pp.  488-506.) 

§  35.  The  present  period  has  been  exceedingly  prolific  in 
works  which  are  professedly  devoted  to  international  law, 
or  which  treat  of  subjects  connected  with  that  branch  of 
legal  science.  We  will  proceed  to  mention  some  oi  the 
more  important  of  these  publications. 

Henry  Wheaton  published,  in  1842,  his  essay  on  the  JRight 
of  Visitation  and  Search,  and,  in  1845,  his  History  of  the  Law 
of  Nations,  based  oh  a  memoire  previously  published  in 
French,  and  submitted  to  the  Institute  of  France.  James 
Keddie  published,  in  1842,  his  Inquiries  in  International  Law, 
and  subsequently,  his  Besearches  Historical  and  Critical  in 
Maritime  International  Law.  Archer  Poison,  in  1848,  pub- 
lished a  work,  entitled  Principles  of  the  Law  of  Nations. 
Richard  Wildman  published,  in  1849,  a  valuable  work,  enti- 
tled Institutes  of  International  Law.  John  Westlake  pub- 
lished, in  1858,  a  most  excellent  Treatise  on  Private  Interna- 
tional Law.  Wm.  Beach  Lawrence  published,  in  1855,  an 
edition  of  Wheaton's  Elements  of  International  Law,  with 
introductory  remarks  and  valuable  notes,  and  in  1869,  an 
Essay  or  historical  sketcb  of  the  right  of  Visitation  and  Search. 
Robert  Phillimore  published,  in  1847,  a  valuable  little  work, 
entitled  Ihe  Laws  of  Domicil,  and  in  1854-6,  his  learned  and 
elaborate  treatise,  entitled  Commentaries  of  International  Law. 
Oeorge  Bowyer  published,  in  1854,  his  Commentaries  on  Vni- 
versal  Public  Law,  in  which  many  questions  of  international 
law  are  fully  discussed.  Of  continental  works,  we  may  men- 
tion the  following :  L.  B.  Hautefeuille  published,  in  1848, 
Ub  valuable  woriic,  entitled  Droits  et  Devoirs  des  Nations  Neu- 
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ires  en  Temps  de  Guerre  Maritime.  A  second  and  enlarged 
edition  was  published  in  1858.  Theodore  Ortolan  pnb- 
lished,  in  1845,  BAgUs  InienuUionales  ei  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer. 
Engene  Ortolan  published,  in  1845,  Des  Mcyens  dJojcquerir  le 
Domine  BiiemationaL  Faelix  published,  in  1848,  his  Iraiii 
du  Droit  International  Privi.  O.  Masse  published,  in  1844, 
hia  work,  entitled  Le  Droit  Oommendaly  etc.  A.  de  Pistoye, 
and  Charles  Duverdy,  published,  in  1855,  their  elaborate 
work,  entitled  Traiti  des  Prises  Maritimes.  JBaron  Ferdi- 
nand De  Onsey,  published  his  Dictionnaire  du  Diplomaie  et  du 
OmsuL,  in  1846;  his  RigUmenis  Consulaires,  in  1851;  his 
Phases  et  'Causes  Cilibres  du  Droit  Maritime  des  Nations,  in 
1856 ;  and  his  Precis  Sistorique  des  Evenements  PoMqueSj  in 
1859.  Louis  Pouget  published,  in  1858,  Principes  de  Droit 
Maritime ;  and  the  same  year,  Aldrick  Caumont,  published 
his  Dictionnaire  Vhiversd  du  Droit  Maritime.  J.  Bedarride, 
published  his  Droit  Commercial  in  1869.  Two  Spanish 
works,  published  during  this  period,  are  worthy  of  particular 
notice.  The  posthumous  works  of  Jos^  Maria  de  Pando, 
who  died  in  1840,  was  published  at  Madrid  in  1848,  under 
the  title  of  JElementos  dd  Derecho  Intemadonal,  and,  in  1849, 
Don  Antonio  Biquelme  published  his  Merprntos  del  Dereoho 
Publico  IniemacionaL  Silvestre  Pinheiro-Ferreira,  a  Portu- 
guese  by  birth,  published,  in  1845,  his  Cours  du  Droit  Public. 
He  was  the  author  of  numerous  articles  in  the  French  Hevue 
Etranghe  de  Legislatim^  and  of  .notes  on  Yattel  and  Martens. 
The  various  memoires  of  Professor  Putter,  of  the  University 
of  GrivoBwalde,  on  questions  of  international  kw,  were  col- 
lected and  published  in  1848,  under  the  title  of  Beitrage 
zur  Vodkerrechts  Gesehichte  und  Wissenschaft.  A.  W.  Heff- 
ter  published,  in  1844,  a  work  on  international  law,  entitled 
Das  JEhdropaiche  Volkerrecht  der  Gegenwari.  An  enlarged  edi- 
tion, translated  by  Jules  Bergson,  with  notes,  was  published, 
in  Paris  in  1869,  under  the  title  of  Le  Droit  International 
Public  de  L' Europe.  Mensch  published,  in  1846,  his  Manuel 
practicquedu  Considaty  and  Moreuil,  in  1850,  his  Manuel  des 
Agents  Consulaires.  Alexander  de  Olercq  published,  in 
1851,  a  Gruide  practicque  du  Gonsvlaiy  which  was  followed  by 
a  Formulaire  des  Chancelleries.  Count  de  Garden  com- 
menced, in  1850,  the  publication  of  his  voluminous  work, 
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entitled  Hisioire  Giniral  des  Traitis  de  Paix.  C.  Von  Kal- 
tembom  published,  in  1847,  a  work,  entitled  Oritik  des  Vol- 
kerrechtSy  and,  in  1848,  another,  entitled  Zur  Geschickte  des 
Naiur  und  Volkerrechis.  A.  Villefort's  pamphlet  on  Privi- 
Uges  IHplomatiques,  published  in  1858,  is  a  work  of  much 
merit.  A  French  edition  of  the  Italian  work  of  Ferdinand 
Lucchesi-Palli,  was  published  in  1842,  under  the  title  of 
Principes  du  Droit  Public  Maritime.  H.  B.  Oppenheim  pub- 
lished, at  Frankfort,  in  1845,  a  manuel  on  international  law, 
entitled  System  des  Volkerrechis.  Mirus  published,  in  1847, 
a  work,  entitled  Das  JSurop.  Gesandtschaftsrecht.  Gardner 
published,  in  1860,  his  Institutes  of  International  Law. 
Other  authors  of  treatises  on  particular  branches  of  jurispru- 
dence,— ^as  insurance,  commercial  and  merchantile  law, — 
have  incidentally  discussed  certain  questions  of  an  interna- 
tional character  with  learning  and  ability.  Among  these 
we  may  mention  The  Law  and  Practice  of  Maritime  Insurance^ 
by  John  Duer,  published  in  1846,  which  contains  a  very 
complete  summary  of  the  decisions  of  the  prize  courts  of 
JEngland  and  America  on  maritime  captures.  Of  the  judicial 
opinions  collected  and  discussed  in  Mr.  Duer*s  work,  there 
are  none  of  more  marked  ability  than  those  delivered  by 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  and  Mr.  Justice  Story  in  the  Supreme 
and  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States.  The  decisions  of 
these  two  eminent  judges  on  questions  of  international  law, 
and  more  particularly  of  maritime  capture,  rank,  at  least, 
next  to  those  of  Sir  Wm.  Scott,  and  on  some  points,  they 
are  now  regarded  as  the  better  authority.  ( WheaioTiy  Mm. 
Int.  LaWy  IntrodvxiUon  hy  Lawrerice ;  Martens j  Guide  Diploma- 
HquCj  torn.  1,  Bib.  Dip. ;  De  Gussr/j  Droit  Maritime^  liv.  1,  tit.  3, 
§  89 ;  Faelix,  Revue  de  Legislation.) 

§  36.  Some  of  the  numerous  and  important  questions  oi 
international  law,  which  have  been  agitated  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  are  treated  of  in  the  text  books  to  which  we 
have  just  referred ;  but  many  of  them  are  scarcely  alluded 
to,  and  some  are  not  mentioned  at  all.  There  has  not  yet 
been  sufficient  time  for  a  systematic  examination  and  analysis 
of  the  various  events  of  the  Crimean  and  Italian  wars,  and  of 
the  particular  questions  to  which  they  have  given  rise; 
but  we  find  some  able  and  valuable  discuBsions  of  these 
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qneetioDs  in  the  diplomatic  correspondence  and  parliamen- 
tary debates  of  the  same  period.  In  fact,  international  law 
has  been  veiy  mach  popularized  in  the  present  age ;  its  prin- 
ciples are  more  generally  acknowledged,  and  its  authority 
is  more  frequently  invoked  by  diplomatists,  statesmen  and 
legislators.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain.  In  proof  of  the  remark,  we  need  only 
refer  to  the  admirable  state  papers  of  the  American  Secre- 
taries, Webster  and  Marcy,  andto  the  more  recent  debates  by 
Lyndhurst,  Palmerston,  Russell  and  others  in  the  British 
Parliament,  on  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals,  the  law  of 
allegiance  and  protection,  the  right  of  intervention,  the 
maritime  right  of  intervisitation  in  time  of  peace,  etc.  The 
diplomatic  papers  of  Napoleon  m.,  on  Italian  a&irs,  are 
most  able  productions. 

EzFLAiiATOBT  NoTB. —  It  is  proper  to  remark  that,  with  regard  to  the  dates 
of  the  births,  deaths  and  publications  of  many  of  the  authors  referred  to  in  the 
foregoing  pages,  there  are  numerous  conflicting  statements  in  biographical  and 
bibliographical  dictionaries.  The  author  has  followed  those  which  he  belieyed 
the  best  anthority,  although,  in  a  few  cases,  there  was  some  cause  to  doubt 
their  correctness. 
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§  1.  International  law,  or  The  law  of  nations,  may  be  defined 
to  be,  The  rules  of  conduct  regulating  the  intercourse  of  states. 

Most  writers  have  endeavored  to  frame  their  definition  so 
as  to  embrace  the  sources  of  this  law,  rather  than  to  describe 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  law  itself.  Thus,  Qrotius 
considers  the  law  of  nations  as  a  positive  institution,  deriving 
its  authority  from  the  positive  consent  of  all,  or  the  greater 
part  of  civilized  nations,  united  in  a  social  compact  for  this 
purpose.     While  Rutherforth  denies  the  existence  of  any 
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such  social  nnioti  dtnong  nations,  and  conclndes  that  what 
is  called  th«  law  of  nations,  tehen  applied  to  states,  is  nothing 
more  thati  what  is  called  nataral  law  when  applied  to  indi^ 
vidnals  to  parts  of  these  collective  bodies.  Hobbes  and  PnfF- 
endorf  also  consider  the  general  principles  of  natural  law, 
and  the  law  of  nations,  as  otie  and  the  same  thing,  and  the 
distinction  between  them  as  merely  verbal,  while  others 
define  this  \h^  to  consist  only  of  the  usages,  customs  and 
conventions  adojrted  and  observed  among  nations.  The 
definition  here  given  avoids  any  reference  to  those  questions 
which  have  been  so  much  discussed  by  publicists,  and  upon 
which  there  is  very  little  "prospect  of  a  general  agreement. 
( Vattely  Droit  des  Oens,  Prelim.y  §  8  ;  Wheaton,  Mem.  Int  LaO)^ 
pt.  1,  ch.  1,  §  11 ;  Benthanij  Morals  and  Leg.^  vol.  2,  p.  256 ; 
jFbefex,  Droit  Int.^  tit.  pre.,  ch.  1,  §  1 ;  Poison,  Law  of  Nations, 
p.  1 ;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  2,  57-58 ;  HautefetdUe, 
Des  Nations  Neutres,  tome  1,  p.  3;  D' Auguesseau,  Oeuvres, 
tome  1,  p.  887 ;  Savigny,  Rom.  JRechts,  B.  1.  K.  2,  §11 ;  Wild, 
man,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  1 ;  Bowyer,  tin.  Pub.  Law,  ch.  2 ; 
MassS,  Droit  Int.,  §1;  Belb,  DeTecho,  Int.,  No.  Prel.  §1; 
Riquebne,  Derecho,  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  §  1 ;  PhUlimore,  an 
Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §9;  Ompteda  Liieratur  des  Volkerrechis, 
§  64 ;  Rayntval,  Droit  de  la  Nat.,  etc.,  liv.  1.  ch.  1,  §  10  ;  Ortolan 
Dip.  de  la  Met,  liv.  1,  ch.  4 ;  Garden,  De  Diplomatie,  tome  1, 
p.  86 ;  Marten's  Precis  du  Droit  des  Oens,  §  2 ;  Real,  Science  du 
Gouvemement,  tome  1,  p.  22.) 

§2.  The  rules  Which  ought  to  regulate  the  conduct  of 
nations  in  their  mutual  intelrcourse  are  undoubtedly  deduced, 
in  part,  from  reason  and  justice,  and  from  the  nature  of 
society  existing  between  independent  states  or  bodies  politic ; 
and,  in  part,  from  usage,  and  the  agreements  or  compacts 
entered  into  between  different  nations.  This  difference  in 
the  nature  and  origin  of  these  rules  has  led  text  writers  to 
divide  international  law  into  different  branches.  The  most 
common  of  these  general  divisions  is,  into  the  natural  law 
of  nations,  and  the  positive  law  of  nations.  The  first  of 
these  branches  has  been  sub-divided  into  the  divine  law,  and 
the  ai^lication  of  the  law  of  God  to  states.  The  second 
blanch  has  also  been  subdivided  into  the  conventional  law 
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of  nations^  and  the  customary  law  of  nations.  These  divis- 
ions are  somewhat  arbitrary,  and  we  shall  follow  them  only 
so  fur  as  may  be  necessary  or  convenient  in  pointing  out  the 
sources  of  international  jurisprudence,  and  in  discussing  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  rules  which  constitute  that  code. 
\^\yhxaton,  EUra.  Int.  Ixzic, pt  1,  ch.  1,  §§  9-11 ;  Vattd^  Droit 
d<:s  Gois,  Prelim,  §§  22-28 ;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  §  2  ; 
P-hhtiro-Ferreria,  Notes  mr  Vattel,  tome  3,  p.  22;  Wol/iuSy 
Jus  Gentium,  Proleg.,  §  3  ;  Wildman,  International  Daw,  vol.  1, 
pp.  2,  3 ;  Poison,  Law  of  Xations,  sec.  1 ;  Manning,  Law  of 
Xatio^^s,  p.  57 ;  Bello,  Dereeho  International,  Xo.  Prel.  §  1 ; 
Piqitelme,  Dereeho  Publico  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  sec.  1 ;  Martens, 
Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §§  5  et  seq. ;  Masse,  Droit  Commer- 
cial,  Uv.  1,  tit  2,  ch.  1.) 

§  3.  By  the  divine  law,  we  understand  the  rales  of  conduct 
prescribed  by  God  to  his  rational  creatures,  and  revealed  by 
the  light  of  reason,  or  the  sacred  scriptures.  "Xaturallaw," 
says  Grotius,  ^^  is  the  dictate  of  right  reason,  pronouncing  that 
there  is  in  some  actions  a  moral  obligation,  and  in  other 
actions  a  moral  deformity,  arising  from  their  respective  suita- 
bleness or  repugnance  to  the  rational  and  social  nature,  and 
that,  consequently,  such  actions  are  either  forbidden  or 
enjoined  by  God,  the  author  of  nature.  Actions  which  are 
the  subject  of  this  exertion  of  reason'are  in  themselves  law- 
ful or  unlawful,  and  are,  therefore,  as  such,  necessarily  com- 
manded or  prohibited  by  God."  In  other  words,  there  is  a 
law  of  conscience,  enjoining  some  actions  and  prohibiting 
others,  according  to  their  respective  suitableness  or  repug- 
nance to  the  law  of  reason  and  the  sacred  scriptures.  Ethi- 
cal writers  distinguish  between  the  principles  of  eternal 
justice,  implanted  by  God  in  all  his  moral  and  social  creatures, 
and  the  revealed  will  of  God  enforcing  and  extending  these 
principles.  But  the  examination  and  discussion  of  these 
distinctions  belong  to  ethical  science  rather  than  interna- 
tional jurisprudence.  ( Wkeaton,  Mem.  Int.  Law,  pt  1.  ch.  1,, 
i§  2,  8 ;  Grotius,  de  Jur.  BeL  ac  Pac.,  lib.  1,  cap.  1,  §  10 ; 
Paley,  Moral  and  Pol.  Philosophy,  b.  2,  chs.  4  et  seq. ;  PhMi- 
wore.  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §§  17  et  seq. ;  Dymond,  Prin.  of 
Morality,  essay  1,  chap.  6,  §  1 ;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  p.  57; 
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Boim/eTy  Universal  Public  Law^  ch.  3,  pp.  41  et  seq. ;  Heffter^ 
Droit  International,  §  2 ;  Massi,  Droit  Commercial,  liv.  1,  tit.  2, 
ch.  1.) 

§  4.  But  as  this  divine  law,  which  God  has  prescribed  to 
his  rational  creatures,  whether  revealed  by  the  light  of  reason 
or  the  sacred  scriptures,  was  evidently  intended  for  the  rules 
of  conduct  of  individuals  living  together  in  a  social  state,  it 
necessarily  requires  explanations  and  modifications  when 
applied  to  the  conduct  of  independent  communities.  Hence 
the  law  of  nations  has  been  distinguished  from  the  natural 
or  divine  law ;  the  former  including  the  rules  for  the  appli- 
cation of  natural  law  to  independent  states,  which  rules 
have  been  established  by  the  great  body  of  these  communi- 
ties for  the  promotion  of  their  general  utility,  rather  than 
that  of  a  particular  state.  This  view  is  opposed  by  Hobbes 
and  PuflTendorf,  who  consider  the  precepts  to  be  the  same, 
whether  applied  to  individuals  or  states,  and  that  the  same 
law,  "  which,  when  speaking  of  individual  men,  we  call  the 
law  of  nature,  is  called  the  law  of  nations  when  applied  to 
whole  states,  nations  or  people."  The  distinction  drawn  by 
Grotius  is,  perhaps,  not  very  obvious,  and  is  of  little  or  no 
practical  importance.  ( Wheaton,  Eleni,  Int.  Law,  pt.  1,  ch.  1, 
§4  ;  Grotius,  de  Jure  Bel.  ac  Pac.,  Proleg,  §§  13-18  ;  Piffejidorf, 
de  Jut.  Nat.  et  Gent.,  lib.  2,  cap.  3,  §  23 ;  Hobbes,  De  Cive,  cap. 
14,  §  4  ;  Leibnitz,  de  Usu  Act.  Pub.,  §  13 ;  Cumberland,  De  Legi- 
bus  TfaturalibiLS^  cap.  6,  §  1 ;  Bentham*s  Works,  Morals  and 
Legislative,  pt.  8,  p.  537  ;  Poison,  Law  of  Nations,  §  1 ;  Bowyer, 
Umcersal  Public  Law,  ch.  3,  et  seq.) 

§  6.  Nor,  indeed,  is  the  definition  of  either  Grotius  or  his 
opponents  at  all  satisfactory ;  for  international  law,  as  under- 
stood in  the  present  age,  is  something  more  and  other  than 
natural  or  divine  law,  applied  to  the  conduct  of  independent 
states,  considered  as  moral  beings ;  and  in  order  to  determine 
what  is  the  rule  to  be  observed  among  nations  in  any  particu- 
lar case,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  inquire  what  would  be  the 
natural  law  in  a  similar  case,  when  applied  to  individual  per- 
sons. "The  application  of  a  rule,"  says  Vattel,  "cannot  be 
reasonable  and  just,  unless  it  is  made  in  a  manner  suitable 
to  the  subject.    We  are  not  to  imagine  that  the  law  of  nations 
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is  precisely  and  in  every  case  the  same  as  the  law  of  nature, 
with  the  difterence  only  in  the  subjects  to  which  it  ia  applied, 
so  as  to  allow  of  our  substituting  nations  for  individuals. 
A  state  or  civil  society  is  a  subject  verj''  different  from  an 
individual  of  the  human  race  ;  from  which  circumstance, 
pursuant  to  the  law  of  nature  itself,  there  result,  in  many 
cases,  very  different  obligations  and  rights ;  since  the  same 
general  rule,  applied  to  two  subjects,  cannot  produce  exactly 
the  same  decisions  when  the  subjects  are  different;  and  a 
particular  rule  which  is  perfectly  just  with  respect  to  one 
subject,  is  not  applicable  to  another  subject  of  quite  a  difl^er- 
ent  nature.  There  are  many  cases,  then,  in  which  the  law 
of  nature  does  not  decide  between  state  and  state  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  would  between  man  and  man.  JWe  must,  there- 
fore, know  how  to  accommodate  the  application  of  it  to  dif- 
ferent subjects  ;  and  it  is  the  art  of  applying  it  with  a  justness 
founded  on  right  and  reason  that  renders  the  law  of  nations 
a  distinct  science." 

Again,  as  individuals  adopt  positive  human  institutions 
for  their  government,  so  states  are  capable  of  contracting 
obligations  toward  others,  either  by  their  general  acquies- 
cence in   certain  positive  rules  for  the  regulation  of  their 
mutual  intercourse,  by  that  tacit  convention  implied  from 
usage  and  practice,  or  by  direct  and  positive  compact  or 
agreement.     These,  where  not  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature, 
are  binding  rules  of  conduct,  and  must  be  inquired  into  before 
we  can  determine  what  is  the  rule  to  be  observed  by  such 
states  in  any  particular  case.     Hence  arises  that  important- 
branch  called  the  'positive  law  of  nations^  which  has  been  sub- 
divided into  the  conventional  law  of  nations  and  the  customary 
laws  of  nations.  ( Vatiel^  Droit  des  Gens^  prelim.,  §  6  ;  Wheatoriy 
Mem,  Int.  Law^  ch.  1,  §  9 ;  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac.  Pao.^  lib. 
1,  cap.  1,  §  14 ;  The  Flod  Oyen,  1  Bob.  Bep.^  p.  140 ;  Poison, 
Law  of  Nations,  §  1 ;  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  cb.  1 ;  Man- 
ning,  Law  of  Nations,  p.  67  ;  Massi,  Droit  Commercial^  liv.  1, 
tit.  2,  ch.  1 ;  Martens^  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §§  5,  et  seq ; 
Heffter,  Droit  Itemational,  §§  1-A ;   Ortolan^  Diphniaik  de  la. 
Met,  liv.  1,  ch.  4.) 

§  6.  The  relation  between  the  two  great  branches  of  inter- 
national law, — ^the  natural,  and  the  positive  law  of  na- 
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tionSy — ^18  thus  stated  by  a  recent  writer  on  this  subject. 
"The  necessity/'  says  Phillimope,  "of  mutual  intercourse,  is 
laid  in  the  nature  of  states,  as  it  is  of  individuals,  by  God 
who  willed  the  state  and  created  the  individuaL  The  inter- 
course of  nations,  therefore,  gives  rise  to  international  rights 
and  duties,  and  these  require  an  international  law  for  their 
regulation  and  enforcement.  That  law  is  not  enacted  by  the 
will  of  any  common  superior  upon  earth,  but  it  is  enacted  by 
the  will  of  God ;  and  it  is  expressed  in  the  consent,  tacit  or 
declared,  of  independent  nations.  The  law  which  governs 
the  external  aflUrs,  equally  with  that  which  governs  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  states,  receives  accessions  from  custom  and 
usage,  binding  the  subjects  of  them  as  to  things  which,  pr^ 
vious  to  the  introduction  of  such  custom  and  usage,  might 
have  been  in  their  nature  indifferent  Custom  and  usage, 
moreover,  outwardly  expresses  the  consent  of  nations  to 
things  which  are  naturally^  that  is,  by  the  law  of  God,  binding 
upon  them.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  in  this  latter 
case,  usage  is  the  effect  and  not  the  cause  of  the  law."  (Philr 
UmorCy  on  International  LaWy  vol.  1,  preface ;  Wheatony  Eknimts 
InL  Zatr,  part  1,  ch.  1,  §6;  Bynhershoeky  QuaesL  Jut.  Pub.y 
lib.  1,  cap.  10 ;  Bynhershoeky  de  Faro  Legatorumy  cap.  3,  §  10, 
cap-  7,  §  8 ;  Hutherforthy  InstituteSy  vol.  1,  ch.  3,  §§  1-^ ; 
Marmmgy  Law  of  NationSy  pp.  67-69;  MartenSy  Precis  du 
Droit  des  GenSy  §§  6-6 ;  BowyeTy  Universal  Public  LaWy  ch. 
4 ;  CotellCy  Droit  des  GenSy  pt.  1,  et  seq. ;  Ortolany  Diplomatic 
de  la  McTy  liv.  1,  ch.  4.) 

§  7.  The  Qmveniional  Law  of  Nations  results  from  the  stipu- 
lations  of  treaties,  and  consists  of  the  rules  of  conduct 
agreed  upon  by  the  contracting  parties.  As  such  agree- 
ment binds  only  the  contracting  parties,  it  is  evident  that  the 
conventional  law  of  nations  is  not  an  universal,  but  a  parti- 
cular law.  Nevertheless,  as  these  agreements  are  not  always 
limited  to  the  intercourse  of  the  contracting  parties  with  each 
other,  but  extend  to  their  intercourse  with  other  nations,  and 
are,  moreover,  frequently  intended  lo  express  opinions  or  to 
establish  rules  of  action,  with  respect  to  particular  points  or 
questions  in  the  law  of  nations,  they  belong  to  history,  and 
have  an  important  influence  in  regulating  the  general  inter* 
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course  of  states,  and  in  modifying  and  determining  the  prin 
ciples  of  international  law.  Hence  the  stipulations  of  treaties 
between  highly  civilized  nations  form  an  important  branch 
of  the  general  law  of  nations.  ( WheaUm^  Elem,  Int.  Law^  pt. 
1,  ch.  1,  §  9;  Vaiid^  Droit  des  Gens,  prelim.,  §24;  WolfiuSj 
Jus  Gentium,  proleg.,  325 ;  Poison,  Law  of  Nations,  §  1 ;  Man- 
ning, Law  of  Nations,  pp.  74-75 ;  BeUo,  Derecho  Intemacional, 
No.  Prel,  §  5;  Rvquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  liv.  1,  tit.  1,  ch.  1; 
Heffter,  Droit  International,  §  5 ;  Wildinan,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  ch. 
1 ;  Ortolan,  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer,  liv.  1,  ch.  4.) 

§  8.  The  customary  law  of  nations  embodies,  says  Mr.  Justice 
Story,  "  those  usages  which  the  continued  habit  of  nations 
has  sanctioned  for  their  mutual  interest  and  convenience." 
As  this  law  is  founded  on  the  tacit  or  implied  consent  of 
nations  as  deduced  from  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  in 
order  to  determine  whether  any  particular  act  is  sanctioned 
or  forbidden  by  this  law,  we  must  inquire  whether  it  has 
been  approved  or  disapproved  by  civilized  nations  generally, 
or  at  least  by  the  particular  nations  which  are  effected  in  any 
way  by  the  act.  ( Wheaton,  Mem.  Inter.  Law,  pt.  1,  ch.  1,  §  9 ; 
Story,  Miscel.  Writings,  p.  536 ;  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  prelim., 
§  25  ;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  §  6 ;  Bello,  Derecho  Interna^ 
cional.  No.  Prel.,  §  5 ;  Wildman,  International  Law,  vol.  1,  ch.  1; 
Poison,  Law  of  Nations,  sec.  1 ;  Manning,  Law  of  Nation^s,  pp. 
67  et  seq. ;  The  Herstelder,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  115.) 

§  9.  Customs  which  are  lawful  and  innocent  are  binding 
upon  the  states  which  have  adopted  them  ;  but  those  which 
are  unjust  and  illegal,  and  in  violation  of  natural  and  divine 
law,  have  no  binding  force.  "  When  a  custom  is  generally 
established,"  says  Vattel,  "  either  between  all  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  world,  or  only  between  those  of  a  certain  con- 
tinent, as  of  Europe  for  example,  or  between  those  which 
have  most  frequent  intercourse  with  each  other;  if  that  cus- 
tom is  in  its  own  nature  indifferent,  and  much  more  if  it  be 
useful  and  reasonable,  it  becomes  obligatory  on  all  the  nations 
in  question,  which  are  considered'  as  having  given  their 
consent  to  it,  and  are  bound  to  observe  toward  each  other, 
as  long  -as  they  have  not  expressly  declared  their  resolution  of  not 
observing  it  in  future.    But  if  that  custom  contains  anything 
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unlawful  or  unjust,  it  is  not  obligatory;  on  the  contrary, 
every  nation  is  bound  to  relinquish  it,  since  nothing  can 
oblige  or  authorize  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nature/' 

The  foregoing  remark  of  Vattel,  that  the  customary  law  of 
nations  may  be  varied  or  abandoned  at  pleasure,  such  varia- 
tion or  abandonment  being  previously  notified,  must  be  lim- 
ited to  the  peculiar  customs  of  particular  states  in  their  inter- 
course with  other  nations,  and  cannot  be  applied  to  general 
law,  or  what  he  calls  the  voluntary  law  of  nations,  which  is 
founded  on  general  usage  or  implied  consent,  as  described 
in  the  next  paragraph.  ( Vaitel^  Droit  des  Gens^  prelim.,  §  26 ; 
MartenSj  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  6 ;  Wildman,  International 
LaWy  vol.  1,  ch.  1 ;  Manning^  Law  of  Nations^  pp.  61-73 ; 
Fennings  vs.  Lord  GrenviUej  1  Taunton  Rep.,  p.  246.) 

§  10.  Wolfius,  and  his  abridger,  Vattel,  distinguish  between 
particular  and  general  usages,  and  confine  the  term  customary 
to  the  former,  and  introduce  a  third  division  of  the  positive 
law  of  nations,  which  they  call  the  voluntary  law  of  nations  to 
designate  that  universal  voluntary  law  of  usage,  or  of  cus- 
tom, which  has  been  established  and  sanctioned  by  the  fre- 
quency of  its  recognition  and  the  numbers  who  have 
approved  it.  From  this  sub-division  they  would  exclude  all 
usages  which  are  confined  to  particular  periods  or  to  partic- 
ular nations  and  countries.  ( Vattelj  Droit  des  GenSy  prelim.,  §§ 
25-27  :  Wolfius,  Jus  Gentium,  proleg.  §  25 ;  Wheaton,  Mem. 
InL  Law,  pt.  1,  ch.  1,  §  9,  first  edition,  §  13 ;  Chitty,  Com.  Law, 
pp.  28,  29 ;  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  ch.  1 ;  Wheaton,  Hist. 
Laxo  of  Nations,  p.  189 ;  BeUo,  Derecho  Intemacional,  No. 
Prelim.  §  4.) 

§  11.  This  division  of  the  positive  law  of  nations,  by  Vat- 
tel, into  voluntary,  conventional,  and  customary  laws,  has 
been  objected  to  by  some  as  improper,  and  calculated  to  con- 
fuse rather  than  to  elucidate  the  subject.  It  was  adopted  by 
Wheaton  in  the  first  edition  of  his  elements  of  international 
law,  but  afterward  rejected  by  him  on  the  ground  that  the 
term  "voluntary  law  of  nations,"  more  properly  designated 
the  genus,  including  all  the  rules  introduced  by  positive  con- 
sent, for  the  regulation  of  international  conduct,  and  should 
be  divided  into  two  species, — conventional  law  and  customary 
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law, — ^the  former  being  introduced  by  treaty,  and  the  Utter 
by  ufiage ;  the  former  by  express  consent,  and  the  latter  by 
tacit  consent  between  nations.  Notwithstanding  this  objec- 
tion, we  think  the  divisions  of  Vattel  not  entirely  without 
foundation,  and,  at  least,  as  worthy  of  consideration.  His 
terms,  however,  are  not  well  chosen.  {Pinheiro  Ferreiraj 
Notes  star  Vatidj  torn.  8,  p.  22 ;  WheaUnij  Mm.  Int.  Law,  pt.* 
1,  ch.  1,  §  9,  first  edition,  §  18 ;  Wheatoi%  Hist.  Law  of  NatumSj 
p.  189 ;  WUdmanj  Int.  Law^  vol.  1,  p.  83.) 

§  12.  Other  publicists  have  made  still  further  and  different 
divisions  and  subdivisions  of  this  branch  of  international 
jurisprudence.    Of  these  we  shall  mention  but  one,  which 
not  only  seems  to  be  well  founded,  but  to  point  out  distinc- 
tions which  it  is  important  to  observe.    The  custom  and 
usage  of  nations  have  established  certain  rights  which  are 
called   absoltdej  or  rights  stricti  jurist  while,  at  the  same 
time,  increasing  civilization  has,  in  other  respects,  mitigated 
the  severity  of  these  rights  by  the  tisaffe  of  comity — ccTnitas 
ffeniiumy — ^by  which  is  understood,  the  rule  of  convenience, 
as  distinguished  from  abstract  right    Again,  with  regard  to 
the  intercourse  of  individual  members  of  different  states,  this 
comity  has  produced  what  is  termed  intematioTUil  law  private^ — 
jus  gentium  privatum^ — ^as  distinguished  fix>m  international  law 
public;  that  is  to  say,  rules  having  reference,  not  to  the  rela- 
tions of  states  among  themselves,  but  the  relations  of  indi- 
viduals of  one  state  to  the  laws  and  institutions  of  other 
states.    {PhiUmarCy  On  Int.  LaWy  vol.  1,  §§  140, 141 ;  MeliZy 
Droit  Int.  Priviy  tit.  prel.  chs.  1,  8 ;  The  Mariay  1  Bob.  Rep.y 
pp.  867,  868,.  876 ;    Cashingy  Opin.  of  U.  S.  Atfys.  Genl.y  vol. 
7,  p.  18 ;  Mart&nSy  Precis  du  Droit  des  OtnSy  §§  S-^ ;  Bowyery 
Vhitersal  PujbUc  LaWy  ch.  4 ;  Massiy  Droit  Gommereialy  etc., 
tome  1,  §45 ;    Westlakey  Private  InL  LaWy  ch.  1,  §  1 ;  Heffier, 
Droit  Intemationaly  §  2.) 

§18.  It  is  admitted  by  all,  that  there  is  no  universal  or 
immutable  law  of  nations,  binding  upon  the  whole  human 
race,  which  all  mankind  in  all  ages  and  countries  have  recog- 
nized and  obeyed.  Nevertheless,  there  are  certain  princi- 
ples of  action,  a  certain  distinction  between  right  and  wrong, 
between  justice  and  injustice, — a  certain  divine  or  natural 
law,— or  rule  of  right  reason,  which,  in  the  word^  of  Cicero, 
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"is  congenial  to  the  feelings  of  nature,  difiiised  among  all 
men,  uniform,  eternal,  commanding  us  to  oar  duty,  and  pro- 
hibiting every  violation  of  it, — one  eternal  and  immortal 
law,  which  can  neither  be  repealed  nor  derogated  from, 
addressing  itself  to  all  nations  and  all  ages,  deriving  its 
authority  from  the  common  sovereign  of  the  universe,  seek- 
ing no  other  law-giver  and  interpreter,  carxying  home  its 
sanctions  to  every  breast,  by  the  inevitable  panisnment  he 
inflicts  on  its  transgressors." 

It  is  to  these  principles,  or  rule  of  right  reason,  or  natural 
law,  that  all  other  laws,  whether  founded  on  custom  or  treaty, 
must  be  referred,  and  their  binding  force  determined.*  If  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  this  natural  law,  or  if  innocent 
in  themselves,  they  are  binding  upon  all  who  have  adopted 
them ;  but  if  they  are  in  violation  of  this  law,  and  are  unjust 
in  their  nature  and  effects,  they  are  without  force.  The 
principles  of  natural  justice,  applied  to  the  conduct  of  states, 
considered  as  moral  beings,  must  therefore  constitute  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  customs,  usages,  and  conventions 
of  civilized  and  christian  nations,  are  erected  into  a  grand 
and  lofty  temple.  The  character  and  durability  of  the  struc- 
ture must  depend  upon  the  skill  of  the  architect,  and  the 
nature  of  the  materials;  but  the  foundation  is  as  broad  as 
the  principles  of  justice,  and  as  immutable  as  the  law  of  Gfod. 
( WheatoTij  JSZm.  Int  LaWf  pt.  1,  ch.  1,  §  10 ;  MorUeaquieu^  JEaprit 
des  Loiay  liv.  1,  ch.  3 ;  Ward,  HiaU  Law  of  Naticna,  vol.  1, 
ch.  1 ;  Groiiuay  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.,  lib.  1,  cap.  1,  §  14 ;  Leib* 
fdlZj  Juria.  Gent.,  pri^f. ;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  p.  59 ;  Mar- 
tena,  Precia  du  Droit  dea  Gena,  §  9 ;  Bowyer,  Univeraal  JPublio 
LaWj  chs.  5,  7 ;  MackxnUiah,  MiaceUaneoua  Worka,  p.  188.) 

§  14.  It  must  not  be  inferred,  that  because  there  is  no  im- 
mutable law  of  nations  absolutely  binding  upon  all  mankind, 
that  the  rules  of  international  intercourse  established  by  gen- 
eral consent  and  sanctioned  by  reason,  are  not  obligatory 
upon  states  and  may  be  violated  with  impunity.  These  rules 
cannot,  perhaps,  with  strict  propriety  be  called  lawa,  in  the 
sense  of  commands  proceeding  from  an  authority  competent 
in  all  cases  to  enforce  obedience  or  punish  violations.  But, 
like  the  lawa  of  honors  they  are  rules  of  conduct  imposed  by 
p(ib)ic  opinion,  and  are  enforced  by  appropriate  sanctiQn9* 
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They  are,  therefore,  by  their  analogy  to  positive  commands, 
properly  termed  laws;  and  they  are  enforced,  not  only  by 
moral  sanctions,  but  by  the  fear  of  provoking  general  hos- 
tility, and  incurring  its  evils,  in  case  of  violating  maxims 
which  are  generally  received  and  respected  among  nations. 
( Wildman^  Iniemational  LaWj  vol.  1.  p.  32 ;  PolsoUj  Law  of 
Nations^  §  4 ;  Wheaion,  Elements  Int.  Lmc^  pt.  1,  ch.  1,  §  10 ; 
Bentham,  Morals  and  Legislation^  vol.  2,  p.  256;  AusUn^  Pro- 
vince of  Jurisprudence,  pp.  147,  207 ;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations, 
p.  4;  Sedgwick,  On  Stat  and  Con.  Law,  pp.  222-223;  BeUo, 
Derecho  Intemacional,  No.  PreL,  §4;  Heffter,  DroU  Interna^ 
tional,  §  2.) 

§  15.  Moreover,  the  law  of  nations  provides,  in  a  measure, 
for  the  enforcement  of  its  rules,  and  the  punishment  9f  a 
violation  of  its  maxims.  Certain  offences  agaiLst  this  law, 
as  piracy  for  example,  wheresoever  and  by  whomsoever  com- 
mitted, are  within  the  cognizance  of  the  judicial  power  of 
every  state;  for,  being  regarded  as  the  common  enemies  of 
all  mankind,  any  one  may  lawfully  capture  pirates  upon  the 
high  seas,  and  the  tribunals  of  any  state,  within  whose  terri- 
torial jurisdiction  they  may  be  brought,  can  try  and  punish 
them  for  their  crimes.  And  in  case  of  smaller  offences,  where 
the  accused  must  be  sent  to  the  tribunals  of  his  own  country 
for  trial,  or  where  other  states  can  exercise  no  jurisdiction 
whatever,  the  moral  obligation  of  a  state  to  punish  its  sub- 
jects for  offences  against  international  law  is  so  strong  that 
no  one  can  habitually  neglect  to  do  so  with  impunity.  A 
state  which  should  openly  violate,  or  permit  its  subjects  to 
violate,  the  well  established  and  generally  received  maxims 
of  this  law,  would  not  only  lose  its  standing  among  nations, 
but  would  provoke  universal  reprobation  and  hostility.  {PhU- 
Umare,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §  363;  Wheaion,  Mem.  Int.  Law, 
pt.  2,  ch.  2,  §  16;  WUdman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  32;  Poison, 
Law  of  Nations,  §  4;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  p.  76.) 

§  16.  Publicists  have  discussed  the  question  whether  states 
are  liable  Xo  punishment  for  offences  against  international  law. 
While  all  admit  that  these  bodies  politic  are  capable  of  rights 
and  liable  to  obligations,  some  contend  that  they  can  never 
be  subjects  of  criminal  law,  and,  therefore,  that  no  punish- 
ment can  be  inflicted  on  them  for  offenses  committed.    It  is 
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probably  troe  that  states  cannot  be  punished,  in  the  strict  tech- 
nical sense  of  that  term.  Nevertheless,  if  one  state  be  injured 
or  insulted  by  another,  it  may  seek  redress  by  war,  and  re- 
quire not  only  indemnity  for  the  past,  but  security  for  the 
future;  and  in  order  to  attain  this  object,  it  may  destroy  the 
property  of  the  offending  state  and  take  away  its  territory. 
These  acts  are  not,  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  term,  acts  of 
punishment,  but,  directly  or  indirectly,  acts  of  self  defense ; 
and  the  state  which  resorts  to  such  measures  against  another, 
can  justify  its  conduct  only  on  the  ground  of  their  being 
necessary,  for  the  preservation  of  its  own  rights,  the  welfare  of 
other  states,  or  the  peace  of  the  world.  They  are  not  defen- 
sible as  punishments  due  and  inflicted  upon  the  offender, 
for  one  state  has  no  authority  to  punish  the  offenses  of  ano- 
ther. Nevertheless,  they  are,  with  respect  to  the  offending 
state,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  punishments.  ( Vattelj  DroU 
des  Gens,  li v.  2,  ch.  1,  §  4 ;  PhilUmorCy  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1, 
§  11;  Pinheiro  Ferreira,  Com.  sur  Vatielj  verb  punir;  Savigny, 
^stem  des  Bom.  Bechis,  B.  2,  pp.  94-96 ;  Wildman,  Int.  Law, 
vol.  1,  p.  82.) 

§  17.  In  the  present  imperfect  state  of  international  law, 
which  recognizes  the  obligatory  force  of  no  written  code,  and 
acknowledges  no  permanent  judicial  expositor  of  its  princi- 
ples, we  must  necessarily  resort  to  the  precedents  collected 
from  history,  the  opinions  of  jurisconsults,  and  the  decisions 
of  tribunals,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  these  principles  are, 
and  to  determine  what  are  the  proper  rules  for  their  applica- 
tion. Some  of  these  principles  and  rules  have  been  settled 
for  ages,  and  have  the  force  of  positive  laws  which  no  one 
will  now  venture  to  dispute  or  call  in  question ;  while  others 
are  admitted  only  by  particular  states,  and  cannot  be  regarded 
as  binding  upon  any  one  which  has  not  adopted  them.  The 
sources  of  international  law  are  therefore  as  various  as  the 
subjects  to  which  its  rules  are  applied ;  and,  in  deducing  these 
rules,  we  should  distinguish  between  those  which  are  ap- 
plicable only  to  particular  states,  and  those  which  are  obliga- 
tory upon  all.  We  will  now  proceed  to  point*  out  some  of 
these  sources,  and  to  discuss  their  character  and  authority. 
{Wheaton,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt  1,  ch.  1,  §  10:  WUdnum,  Inter* 
naJHanal  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  32;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  p.  76 ; 
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BeUoj  Derecho  Intemadonal,  'So.  Prel.,  §  82;  Heffter^  Droit 
International^  §  2;  Vattdy  Droit  des  QenSy  prel,  §  1,  Chitty's 
note;  Austin^  Prov.  of  Jurisprudence^  pp.  147, 148,  207,  208.) 

§  18.  The  fir^t  source  from  which  are  deduced  the  rules  of 
conduct  which  oaght  to  be  observed  between  nations,  is  the 
divine  law,  or  principle  of  justice,  which  has  been  defined 
"  a  constant  and  perpetual  disposition  to  render  every  man 
his  due."  The  peculiar  nature  of  the  society  existing  among 
independent  states,  renders  it  more  difficult  to  apply  this 
principle  to  them  than  to  individual  members  of  the  same 
state ;  and  there  is,  therefore,  less  uniformity  of  opinion  with 
respect  to  the  rules  of  international  Jaw  properly  deducible. 
from  it,  than  with  respect  to  the  rules  of  moral  law  govern- 
ing the  intercourse  of  individual  men.  It  is,  perhaps,  more 
properly  speaking,  the  test  by  which  the  rules  of  positive 
international  law  are  to  be  judged,  rather  than  the  source 
from  which  these  rules  themselves  are  deduced.  {Justinianj 
Institutes^  lib.  1,  tit.  1 ;  PhilUmore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §  23 ; 
Dymond,  Prin.  of  Morality,  Essay  1,  pt.  2,  ch.  4 ;  Manningy 
Law  of  Nations,  pp.  67-58 ;  Cotelle,  Droit  des  Gens,  pt.  1 ; 
Heineccius,  Mementa  Juris  Nat.  et  Gent,  lib.  1,  cap.  1,  §  12.) 

§  19.  Qrotius  lays  down  the  broad  principle  that  the  posi- 
tive law  of  nations  may  add  to,  but  cannot  subtract  from  the 
law  of  nature.  "Nimirum  humana  jura  multa  constituere 
possunt  praeter  naturam,  contra  nihil."  Voet,  Suarez  and  Wol- 
fius  express  themselves  to  the  same  effect.  Burke  says :  "  All 
human  laws  are,  properly  speaking,  only  declaratory.  They 
may  alter  the  mode  and  application,  but  have  no  power  over 
the  substance  of  original  justice,**  Mackintosh  says:  "The 
duties  of  men,  of  subjects,  of  princes,  of  lawgivers,  of  magis- 
trates, and  of  states,  are  all  parts  of  one  consistent  system  of 
universal  morality.  Between  the  most  abstract  and  elemen- 
tary maxim  of  moral  philosophy,  and  the  most  complicated 
controversies  of  civil  or  public  law,  there  subsists  a  con- 
nection. I^he  principle  of  justice,  deeply  rooted  in  the  nature 
and  interest  of  man,  pervades  the  whole  system,  and  is  dis- 
coverable in  every  part  of  it,  even  to  its  minutest  ramifica- 
tion in  a  legal  formality,  or  in  the  construction  of  an  article 
in  a  treaty."  Vattel  considers  ^^ justice  bM  the  basis  of  all 
society;"  and  that,  although  natural  law  cannot   decide 
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between  nation  and  nation,  as  it  would  between  individual 
and  individual,  yet  the  rules  of  international  law  must  be 
according  to  justice^  founded  on  right  recLscn.  {PhUlinuyrey  On 
IrU.  LaWy  vol.  1,  §  35 ;  Orotius,  de  Jur.  Bd.  ac  Pac.j  lib.  2, 
cap.  6,  §  6 ;  Vbeiy  Comm.  ad  Pand.y  lib.  1,  §  19 ;  Suarez^  De  Legi- 
buSy  eic.j  lib.  2,  cap.  20,  §  8 ;  WolfiuSy  Juris  Gentium,  §  163 ; 
VaUdj  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  chap.  5,  §  63 ;  Heffter,  Droit  Inter, 
nationalj  §  2 ;  Mackintosh,  Miscellaneous  Works,  p.  183.) 

§  20.  The  history  of  transactions  relating  to  the  intercourse 
of  states,  both  in  peace  and  war,  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful 
sources  of  international  law.  What  is  called  the  voluntary, 
or  positive  law  of  nations,  is  mainly  derived  from  usage  and 
custom,  and  to  determine  these  we  must  have  recourse  to  the 
history  of  what  has  passed  from  time  to  time  among  the 
several  nations  of  the  world  ;  not  that  history  will  afford  us 
the  record  of  any  constant  and  uninterrupted  practice,  but 
because  we  shall  there  find  what  has  been  generally  approved 
and  what  has  been  generally  condemned  in  the  variable  and 
contradictory  practice  of  nations;  ^^for,''  in  the  words  of 
Orotius,  *^  such  a  universal  approbation  must  arise  from  some 
universal  principle,  and  this  universal  principle  can  be  nothing 
else  but  the  common  sense  or  reason  of  mankind."  {Grotius, 
de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.,  lib.  1,  cap.  1,  §  12 ;  WheaUm,  JElem.  InL 
Law,  pt  1,  ch.  1,  §4;  Butherforth,  Institutes,  b.  1,  ch.  9, 
§§  1-6 ;  PhilUmore,  On  InL  Law,  vol.  1,  §§  49  et  seq. ;  PolsoJi, 
Law  of  Nations,  §  3 ;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  §§  6-9.) 

§21.  It  will  generally  be  found  that  the  deficiencies  of 
precedent,  usage,  and  express  international  authority,  may 
be  supplied  from  the  rich  treasury  of  the  Bonum  GvU  Law. 
Indeed,  the  greater  number  of  controversies  between  states 
would  find  a  just  solution  in  this  comprehensive  system  of 
practical  equity,  which  furnishes  principles  of  universal  juris- 
prudence, applicable  alike  to  individuals  and  to  states.  '^Al- 
though/' says  Wiseman,  "the  civil  law  was  not  intended  by 
the  Boman  legislators  to  reach  or  direct  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  Koman  empire,  *  *  *  yet,  since  there  is  a  strong 
stream  of  natural  reason  continually  flowing  in  the  channel 
of  the  Boman  laws,  and  that  there  is  no  affidr  or  business 
known  to  any  part  of  the  world  now  which  the  Boman  em- 
pire dealt  not  in  before,  and  their  justice  still  provided  for, 
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what  should  hinder  but  that  the  nature  of  affairs,  being  the 
same,  the  same  general  rules^of  justice  and  dictates  of  reason 
may  be  as  fitly  accommodated  to  foreigners  dealing  with  one 
another,  (as  it  is  clear  that  they  have  been  by  the  civilians  of 
all  ages,)  as  to  those  of  one  and  the  same  nation,  when  one 
common  reason  is  a  guide  and  a  light  to  them  both;  for  it  is 
not  the  persons,  but  the  case,  and  the  reason  therein,  that  is 
considerable  altogether."  (Phillimore,  on  Int.  LaWy  vol-  1, 
§38;  Wiseman^  Excellency  of  the  Civil  Law^  p.  110;  BurkCj 
the  Works  of,  vol.  2,  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peojce;  The  Maria, 
1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  363;  Bynkershoek,  De  Foro  Legatorum,  ch.  6; 
WHdman,  Int.  Laxo,  vol.  1,  p.  31 ;  Heffter,  Droit  International^ 
§§  6,  9.) 

§  22.  According  to  the  present  law  and  practice  of  nations, 
the  seat  of  judicial  authority  of  prize  courts  is  located  in  the 
belligerent  country,  and  they  are  dependent,  in  a  measure, 
upon  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  particular  states  by 
which  they  are  established.  In  this  respect  they  are  ex  parte 
tribunals.  But  the  subjects  of  their  adjudication,  are,  with- 
out distinction,  matters  relating  to  the  citizens  and  property 
of  their  own  states,  of  neutrals,  and  of  the  belligerant  coun- 
try ;  and  the  law  itself,  by  which  their  decisions  should  be 
governed,  has  no  locality,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  such  a  court 
to  determine  questions  which  come  before  it  exactly  as  it 
would  determine  them  by  sitting  in  the  neutral  or  belliger- 
ent country,  the  rights  of  whose  citizens  are  to  be  adjudicated 
upon.  In  theory,  therefore,  such  courts  are  regarded  as  inter- 
national tribunals.  But  the  practice  has  not  at  all  times  cor- 
responded with  this  theory,  and,  on  this  account,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  rigidly  investigate  the  principles  upon  which  these 
adjudications  are  founded,  and  the  reasonings  by  which  they 
are  supported.  With  this  caution  in  their  use,  the  books  of 
admiralty  reports  may  become  an  instructive  source  of  infor- 
mation respecting  the  practical  rules  of  international  law.  It 
is  also  necessary  to  continually  bear  in  mind  the  distinction 
between  cases  decided  upon  local  law  and  institutions,  and 
those  decided  upon  general  principles,  which  should  govern 
the  intercourse  of  independent  states.  Moreover,  in  great 
maritime  states,  which  depend  for  their  glory  and  safety  upon 
their  navy,  a  court  wiU  feel,  though  perhaps  anconsciously. 
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the  influence  of  a  national  bias  in  favor  of  the  captor.  This 
remark,  we  think,  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  very  able 
and  learned  decisions  of  the  British  admiralty.  {Kentj  Com. 
on  Am.  LaWj  vol.  1,  p.  68 ;  Wheatoriy  Mem.  Int.  Law^  pt.  1, 
ch.  1,  §  12 ;  Duer^  On  lusurance^  vol.  1,  p.  644,  note ;  PhiU 
Umorey  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §  59 ;  The  Maria,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p. 
350  ;  The  Recovery,  6  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  349 ;  Poison,  Law  of 
Nations,  sec.  3 ;   Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  36.) 

§  23.  Greater  weight  is  justly  attributable  to  the  judgments 
of  mixed  tribunals,  appointed  by  the  joint  consent  of  the  sev- 
eral states  between  which  they  are  to  decide,  than  to  those 
of  admiralty  courts  established  by,  and  dependent,  in  some 
measure,  on  the  instructions  of  a  single  state ;  provided  that 
the  judges  and  umpires  of  these  mixed  tribunals  possess  the 
same  character,  ability  and  learning,  as  the  judges  of  admi- 
ralty. But,  unfortunaty,  this  has  not  generally  been  the  case ; 
and  the  decisions  of  these  boards  of  arbitration  have  too  often 
been  mere  compromises  of  differences,  rather  than  the  eluci- 
dation  of  principles  of  international  law,  founded  upon  the 
true  basis  of  international  justice  and  supported  by  right 
reason.  Nevertheless,  these  adjudications  furnish  a  fruitful 
source  of  international  law,  and  may  always  be  consulted 
with  profit  and  instruction.  {Wheatan,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.l, 
ch.  1,  §  12 ;  PhilUmore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §  69 ;  Poison  Law  of 
NatioTis,  sec.  3  ;  Report  of  Decisions  of  Com.  between  U,  S.  and 
Great  Britain,  1866.) 

§  24.  The  ordinances  and  commercial  laws  of  particular  states, 
and  the  rules  prescribed  for  the  conduct  of  their  commis- 
sioned cruisers  and  prize  tribunals,  may  also  be  referred  to 
for  illustrations  of  the  voluntary  law  of  nations,  as  under- 
stood and  practised  by  such  states.  They,  however,  should 
be  investigated  with  caution,  and  are  received  only  as  particu- 
lar admissions  of  general  principles.  Nevertheless,  some 
of  the  most  important  modifications  and  improvements  in  the 
modem  law  of  nations  have  thus  originated  in  the  ordinances 
and  commercial  regulations,  the  proclamations  and  manifes- 
tos of  particular  states.  "  These  public  documents  furnish, 
at  all  events,"  says  PhilUmore,  "  decisive  evidence  against 
any  state  which  afterward  departs  from  the  principles  which 
it  has  thus   deliberately  invoked ;  and,  in  every  case,  thus 
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clearly  recognize  the  £ftct  that  a  system  of  law  exists,  which 
ought  to  regulate  and  control  the  international  relations  of 
every  state."  {PoUcnj  Law  of  Nations j  sec.  3;  PhiUmorCy  On 
Int  LaWy  vol.  1,  §67;  T^'Aeaton,  Mem.  Int.  Law^  pt  1,  ch.  1, 
i  12;  The  Santa  Qruz,  1  Rob.  Rep.  p.  61.) 

§  25.  The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  dedsUms  cf 
heal  courts.  The  adjudication  of  questions  arising  from 
international  relations  by  such  tribunals,  are  not  obligatofy 
upon  other  states,  except  so  &r  as  they  conform  to  general 
principles  and  established  usages ;  but  as  many  questions  can 
be  decided  only  in  this  way,  we  fnay  derive  from  this  source 
many  rules  relative  to  the  positive  or  practical  law  of  nations. 
Such  decisions,  however,  from  their  very  nature,  are  of  very 
limited  authority,  as  expositions  of  the  rules  of  international 
law;  but  the  reasons  given  by  the  judges,  and  the  precedents 
referred  to  in  their  opmions,  furnish  a  vast  fund  of  informa- 
tion on  the  particular  points  discussed.  And  where  such 
opinions  result  from  a  liberal  and  enlarged  inquiry,  the  deci- 
sions are  well  calculated  to  strengthen  and  embellish  the  con- 
clusions of  reasonil  {Duerj  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.  479 ;  WAeo- 
ton,  JElm.  Int.  Law,  pt  1,  ch.  1,  §  12 ;  KctU,  Gom.  en  Am.  LaiOj 
vol.  1,  pp.  68-71 ;  Griswold  v.  Waddingionj  15  Johns.  Rep.,  p. 
57 ;  16  Johns.  Rep.,  p.  438.) 

§  26.  Another  source,  and  perhaps  the  most  fruitful  of  all, 
is  formed  of  the  works  of  text-writers  of  approved  authority, 
showing  the  usage  of  nations,  or  the  general  opinion  respect- 
ing their  mutual  conduct,  with  the  definitions  and  modifica- 
tions introduced  by  general  consent.  As  a  general  rule, 
authors  of  text-books  and  treatises  on  international  law,  have 
risen  above  the  local  interests  and  prejudices  which  too  often 
influence  the  writings  of  diplomatists,  and  even  the  decisions 
of  courts,  and  have  treated  the  subject  in  a  philosophical 
spirit  worthy  of  all  commendation,  and  which  causes  their 
opinions  to  be  referred  to  as  authority  on  all  disputed  ques- 
tions. Of  course  we  cannot  expect  to  find  a  complete  uni- 
formity of  opinions  in  these  writers,  but  there  is  a  very  gen- 
eral concurrence  of  views  on  all  the  great  and  leading  prin- 
ciples which  they  have  discussed.  ^'  In  case  where  the  prin- 
cipal jurists  agree,"  says  £ent,  "the  presumption  will  be 
very  great  in  favor  of  the  validity  of  their  maxims ;  and  no 
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civitized  nation,  that  do^  not  arrogantly  set  all  ordinary  law 
and  jnstice  at  defiance,  will  venture  to  disregard  tbe  nniform 
sense  of  tbe  established  writers  of  international  law."  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  in  his  speech  on  the  annexation  of  Genoa 
to  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  says :  ^'  It  is  not  my  disposition 
to  overrate  the  authority  of  this  class  of  writers,  or  to  con- 
sider authority  in  any  case  as  a  substitute  for  reason.  But 
these  eminent  writers  were,  at  least,  necessarily  impartial. 
Their  weighty  as  bearing  testimony  to  general  sentiment  and 
civilized  usage,  receives  a  new  accession  from  every  states- 
man who.  appeals  to  their  writings,  and  from  every  year  in 
which  no  contrary  practice  is  established,  or  hostile  princi- 
ples avowed.  *  *  *  I  have  never  heard  their  principles 
questioned,  but  by  those  whose  flagitious  policy  they  had  by 
Miticipation  condemned."  (PAtT&more,  On  InU  LaWj  vol.  1, 
§  60 ;  KenL  C6m,  an  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  19 ;  Mackinioshy  Mis- 
ceL  Works,  p.  704 ;  Suarez,  De  Legibus,  lib.  6 ;  The  Maria,  1 
Bob.  Bep.,  p.  860;  Whoaion,  Elm.  InU  Law,  pt.  1,  ch.  1,  §  12 ; 
Poison,  Law  of  NoHons,  §  3 ;  WUdman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  84, 
35 ;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  p.  56 ;  Belh,  Dereeho  Iniema- 
eimud,  No.  Prel.,  87.) 

§  27.  But  it  is  not  entirely  upon  their  unanimity  of  opinion 
on  great  principles  that  the  authority  of  text-writers  has  so 
great  weight  in  the  settlement  of  controversies  between  states. 
As  a  general  rule,  reference  is  made  to  those  who  wrote  be« 
fore  the  cause  of  the  controversy  arose,  and  who  are  there- 
fore impartial.  Moreover,  it  may  be  that  the  text  writers 
belonging  to  the  very  country  which  is  urging  a  demand,  have, 
in  advance,  pronounced  against  it.  '*If  the  authority  of 
Zoudh,"  says  Phillimore,  ''of  Lee,  of  Mansfield,  and,  above 
all,  of  Stowell,  be  against  the  demand  of  England ;  if  Yalin, 
Domat,  Pothier,  and  Vattel  be  opposed  to  the  pretensions  of 
France ;  if  Grotius  and  Bynkershoek  confute  the  claim  of 
Holland ;  Pufiendorf  that  of  Sweden ;  if  Heineccius,  Leib- 
nitz, and  Wolft  array  themselves  against  Germany ;  if  Story, 
Wheaton,  and  Kent  (K>ndemn  the  act  of  America,  it  cannot 
be  supposed  (except,  indeed,  in  the  particular  epoch  of  a 
revolution,  when  all  regard  to  law  is  trampled  under  foot,) 
Aat  the  argumeniuin  ad  patriam  wocfld  not  prevail;  at  all 
events,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  ougtU  to  prevail,  and 
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Bhould  the  country  relying  upon  such  authority  be  compelled 
to  resort  to  arms,  that  the  guilt  of  the  war  would  rest  upon 
the  antagonist  refusing  to  be  bound  by  it"  {PhilUmorCy  on 
Int.  Lawy  vol.  1,  §  60;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law^  vol.  1,  p.  19; 
The  Maria,  3  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  369/  Triqiut  ei  al.  v.  Bath,  3 
Burrows  Rep.,  pp.  14-80;  Poison^  Law  of  NationSy  §  3;  Wild- 
wxmy  Int.  LaWy  vol.  1,  pp.  34,  36.) 

§  28.  Express  compacts  between  states,  and  treaties  of  peace, 
alliance  and  commerce,  declaring,  modifying,  or  defining  the 
rules  which  regulate  their  mutual  intercourse,  furnish  another 
fruitful  source  of  international  law.  Such  treaties  and  con- 
ventions are  of  binding  force  only  upon  the  contracting  par- 
ties, and  they  cannot  modify  the  original  and  pre-existing 
law  of  nations  to  the  disadvantage  of  those  states  which  are 
not  direct  parties  to  these  compacts ;  but  where  they  relax 
the  rigor  of  the  primitive  law  in  favor  of  others,  or  furnish 
a  more  definitive  rule  of  practice  in  matters  which  have 
given  rise  to  conflicting  pretensions,  the  conventional  laws 
thus  introduced  are  not  only  obligatory  upon  the  contracting 
parties,  but  constitute  a  rule  to  be  observed  by  them  toward 
the  rest  of  the  world.  And  although  one  or  two  treaties, 
varying  from  the  general  usage  and  custom  of  nations,  can- 
not alter  the  pre-existing  international  law,  yet  an  almost 
perpetual  succession  of  treaties,  establishing  a  perpetual  rule, 
will  go  very  fiar  toward  proving  what  that  law  is  upon  a  dis- 
puted  point.  ( Wfieaton,  Elem.  Int.  LaWy  part.  1,  ch.  1,  §  12 ; 
PhiUimore,  On  Int.  LaWy  vol.  1,  §  52 ;  Polsoriy  Law  of  Naiions, 
sec.  3 ;  WUdmany  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  ch.  1 ;  Manningy  Law  of 
NaiionSy  p.  74,  et  seq. ;  BeUoy  Lerecho  Intemacionaly  No.  PreL, 
§  7  ;  HeffteVy  Droit  Intemationaly  §  8 ;  Massiy  Droit  Commercial^ 
liv.  1,  tit.  2,  ch.  2  ;  Ortolany  Diplomatic  de  la  MeTy  liv.  1,  ch.  6.) 

§  29.  Thus  the  consent  of  several  nations,  evidenced  by 
treaties,  to  adopt  a  particular  interpretation  of  a  particular 
term,  is,  in  the  absence  of  other  testimony,  strong  evidence 
that  such  is  the  true  international  meaning  belonging  to  it. 
It  is  true  that  no  treaty  between  two  or  more  states  can  aflfect 
the  general  principles  of  international  law,  or  directly  preju- 
dice the  interests  of  others,  though  it  may  do  so  indirectly 
by  positively  declaring  the  interpretation  to  be  given  to  a 
doubtful  term,  and  thus  laying  down  a  principle  binding,  on 
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ihem  at  least,  in  their  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
This  doctrine  is  laid  down  with  great  precision  by  Lord 
Orenville  in  his  speech  in  the  house  of  peers,  on  the  con- 
vention with  Russia  in  1801.  We  adopt  Mr.  Phillimore's 
synopsis  of  the  part  relating  to  contraband  of  war,  "  He 
argued  that,  by  the  language  of  that  convention,  a  new  sense, 
and  one  hitherto  repudiated  by  Great  Britain,  with  respect 
to  contraband  of  war ^  would  be  introduced,  so  far  at  least  as 
Great  Britain  was  concerned,  into  general  international  law ; 
iuasmuch  as  some  provisions  of  the  treaty,  with  respect  to 
what  should  be  considered  contraband  of  war^  were  merely 
prospective^  and  confined  to  the  contracting  parties^  England 
and  Russia,  while  other  provisions  of  the  same  treaty  were 
so  couched  in  the  preamble,  the  body,  and  certain  sections 
which  contained  them,  as  to  set  forth,  not  the  concession  of 
a  special  privilege  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  contracting  parties 
only,  but  a  recognition  of  one  universal  pre-existing  right, 
they  must  be  taken  as  laying  down  a  general  rule  for  all  future 
discussion  with  any  power  whatever ^  and  as  establishing  a 
principle  of  law  which  was  to  decide  vniversaUy  on  the  just 
interpretation  of  the  technical  term  contraband  of  war." 
( WheatoUj  Mem.  Int.  LaWj  pt,  4,  ch.  3,  §  29 ;  PhUUmore^  On 
Int.  LaWj  vol.  1,  §  42 ;  Bynkershoek,  Quaest.  Jur.  jPub.^  lib.  1, 
cap.  10 ;  Hansard^  Parliamentary  Debates^  — 1801 ;  Wheaiony 
Hist.  Law  of  Nations^  pp.  890-420 ;  Manning^  Law  of  Nations^ 
p.  14.) 

§  30.  State  papers,  and  diplomatic  correspondence  between 
statesmen  distinguished  for  their  character  and  learning,  fre- 
quently contain  much  valuable  information  respecting  the  par- 
ticular points  and  questions  of  international  law  which  are  dis- 
cussed by  them.  And  perhaps  these  discussions  exhibit  the 
views  and  opinions  of  particular  states  more  correctly  than  the 
compacts  or  treaties  which  may  result  from  them,  as  such  con- 
ventions are  always  more  or  less  the  result  of  compromise  or 
temporary  necessity.  Moreover,  these  documents  sometimes 
contain  important  admissions  of  what  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the 
law  on  points  not  immediately  involved  in  the  conflicting 
pretentions  which  have  given  rise  to  such  discussions.  The 
diplomatic  correspondence  growing  out  of  particular  nego- 
ciations  may,  therefore,  very  often  be  referred  to  with  profit, 
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SOVEREIGNTY  OF  STATES. 
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people — {  3.  A  colony  or  dependency  is  a  part  of  a  state — {4.  But  not 
itself  a  state — {  5.  Mere&ct  of  dependence  does  not  destroy  sovereignty — 
{  6.  Nor  occasional  obedience  and  habitual  influence — {  7.  Nor  feudal  vas- 
salage^and  paying  tribute —  {  8.  They  may  impair  or  destroy  sovereignty  — 
{  9.  Effect  of  a  protectorate — {  10.  Effect  of  a  union  of  several  States  — 
2  11.  A  personal  union  of  states — {  12.  A  real  Union  —  {  13.  An  incor- 
porate Union  —  {  14  A  Federal  Union —  )  15.  When  a  mere  confederation 
—  {  16.  When  aOompositeState — { 17.  Semi-Sovereign  States  —  {  18.  Sov- 
ereignty, how  acquired — {  19.  Identity  not  affected  by  Internal  changes  — 
2  20.  A  State  involved  in  Civil  War — {  21.  Independence  of  a  revolted  col- 
ony or  province — {22.  Recognition  of  such  Independence  —  {23.  State 
Sorereignty,  how  lost — {24.  Changes  of  Government — {  26.  Change  by 
internal  revolution — {  26.  By  dismemberment  of  a  part — {  27.  By  division 
of  one  into  two  or  more  separate  States  —  {  28.  By  the  incorporation  of  sev- 
eral states  into  one. 

1 1.  J.  BicUe  is  a  body  politic,  or  society  of  men  united  to- 
gether for  mntnal  advantage  and  safety.  Snch  a  society  has 
a&irs  and  interests  peculiar  to  itself,  and  is  capable  of  delibe- 
ration and  resolution ;  it  is  therefore  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
moral  person,  possessing  a  will  and  an  understanding,  and 
susceptible  of  rights  and  obligations.  From  the  nature  and 
design  of  such  a  society,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be 
established  in  it  e^pubUc  auihoritify  to  order  and  direct  what  is 
to  be  done  by  each  individual  in  relation  to  the  end  and 
object  of  the  association.  This  political  authority,  whether 
vested  in  a  single  individual  or  in  a  number  of  individuals, 
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is  properly  the  sovereignty  of  the  state.  This  term,  however, 
iu  international  law,  is  nsusally  employed  to  express  the 
external  rather  than  the  internal  character  of  a  nation,  with 
respect  to  its  ability  or  capacity  to  govern  itself,  independently 
of  foreign  powers.  A  sovereign  state  may,  therefore,  be  defined 
to  be  any  nation  or  people  organized  into  a  body  politic  and  exer- 
cising the  rights  of  self-govemmeiit.  {Grotius,  De  Jur.  Bel.  ac 
Pac.y  lib.  1,  cap.  1,  §  14;  Vattel,  Droit  des  GenSy  liv.  1,  ch.  1,  § 4; 
Wheaton^  Ulem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  1,  ch.  2,  §  12 ;  BurUxmaqui^ 
Droit  de  la  XaL  et  des  Gens,  tome  4,  pt.  1,  ch.  4;  Martens, 
Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §§  16-19 ;  Garden,  De  Diphmatie,  liv. 
1,  §  3 ;  Bello^  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  1,  cap.  1,  §  1 ;  Heffter, 
Droit  International,  %%  1^25',  Merlvi,  Repertoire  verb.  Souve- 
raigneti.) 

§  2.  A  state  is  distinguishable  from  a  nation  or  a  people, 
since  the  former  may  be  composed  of  different  races  of  men, 
all  subject  to  the  same  supreme  authority.  Thus,  the  Aus- 
trian, Russian,  British  and  Ottomon  empires,  are  composed 
of  a  variety  of  nations  and  people.  So,  also,  the  same  nation 
or  people  may  be  subject  to,  or  compose,  several  distinct 
and  separate  states.  Thus  the  Poles  are  subject  to  the 
dominion  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  respectively;  and 
the  Italians  constitute  several  distinct  and  independent  sove- 
reignties. The  terms  nation  and  people,  however,  are  fre- 
quently used  by  writers  on  international  law  as  synonymous 
with  the  term  states.  {Phillimore,  On  Int.  D^w,  vol.  1,  §  65 ; 
Wheatan,  Um.  Int.  Law,  pt.  1,  ch.  2,  §  2 ;  Vattel^  Droit  des 
Gens,  liv.  1,  ch.  1,  §4;  ch.4,  §40;  Garden,  De  DiphmaHe, 
tome  1,  pt  1 ;  Rayneval,  Int.  du  Droit  Nat.,  liv.  1,  ch.  4.) 

§  3.  The  sovereignty  of  a  state  has  reference  to  its  politi- 
cal character,  rather  than  to  the  nature  of  its  territorial  pos- 
sessions. The  territory  of  some  states  is  in  one  compact 
body,  like  Prussia,  Bavaria,  and  Belgium,  in  Europe,  Mexico, 
and  the  United  States,  in  America,  while  «the  territory  of 
other  states,  like  that  of  Great  Britain,  consists  of  detached 
parts  situate  in  every  quarter  of  the  habitable  globe.  Under 
the  general  appellation  of  state  are  included  all  the  posaesaiona 
of  a  nation,  wheresoever  situated,  so  that  a  eolcnjf,  however 
distant,  is,  in  the  eye  of  international  law,  as  much  a  part  of 
the  state  which  establishes  it  as  is  a  city  or  province  belong- 
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log  to  its  most  ancient  territory.  ( Wheaton^  Mm.  Int.  Law, 
pt.  1,  eh.  2,  §  2 ;  PhitUmore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §  63 ;  Vatiet, 
Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  1,  ch.  18,  §210 ;  WUdmanj  Int.  Law,  vol. 
1,  p.  40 ;  Groiituiy  ck  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.,  lib.  1,  cap.  3,  §  7 ; 
HemecciaSj  EUmenla  JitriSy  Nat.  et  Gent.,  lib.  1,  §  231  ;  JPuf- 
fendarf.  Jus.  Nat.  et  Gent,  lib.  8,  cap.  12,  §  5 ;  Garden,  Be 
Diplofnatie,  liv.  1,  S  3 ;  Baynevcd,  Inst,  du  Droit  Nat,  liv.  1, 
ch.  4 ;  Boftcyer,  Unioersal  Public  Law,  cb.  27 :  Beffter,  Droit 
International,  §  J 16-26,  29-81 ;  Bello,  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt 
1,  cap.  1,  8  3.) 

§  4  As  a  colony,  a  possession,  oi*  a  dependency,  constrtutes 
only  a  part  of  the  state,  it  cannot  in  itself  be  regarded,  in 
international  law,  as  a  distinct  political  organization.  Hence, 
any  public  or  private  corporation,  created  by,  and  deriving 
its  authority  from  a  state,  cannot  of  itself  constitute  a  sepa- 
rate and  independent  sovereignty.  Thus,  the  East  India 
Company,  although  exercising  the  sovereign  powers  of  peace 
and  War,  with  respect  to  the  native  princes  and  people,  acted 
in  subordination  to  the  supreme  power  of  the  British'  empire, 
and  was  represented  by  the  British  government  in  all  its 
relations  with  foreign  sovereigns  and  states.  (Grotius,  de  Jur- 
Bel.  ac Pac.,  liv.  1,  cap.  3,  §  7;  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  1, 
ch.  §  210 ;  Wheatm,  Elm.  Int.  Law,  p.  1,  ch.  2,  §  2 ;  JPAtRi- 
more.  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §  63 ;  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol  1,  p. 
40 ;  Heineccms,  Menienta  Juris  et  Ghnt,  lib.  1,  §  231 ;  Puff- 
endarf,  Jur  de  la  Nat  et .  Gfent,  liv.  8,  cap.  12,  §  6 ;  Beffter^ 
Droit  Biteniational,  §§  16-25.) 

§  6.  The  mere  fact  of  dependence,  however,  does  not  pre- 
vent a  state  from  being  regarded  in  intematidnal  law  as  a 
separate  and  distinct  sovereignty,  capable  of  enjoying  the 
rights  and  incurring  the  obligations  incident  to  that  condi- 
tion. Much  more  importance  is  attached  to  the  nature  and 
character  of  its  connection  with  other  states,  and  the  degree 
and  extent  of  its  dependence.  Thus,  many  European  states, 
which  Bte  still  I'egarded  as  sovereign,  do  not  exeix^is^  the 
ri|^t  of  self-govefrnment  entirely  independent  of  other  states, 
but  have  ih^lr  sovereignty  limited  and  qualified  in  various 
difej^es,  either  by  the  character  of  their  internal  constitution, 
or'  by  the  stipulations  of  unequal  treaties  of  alliance  and 
protection.    {Bfffler,  Droit  Intematlanal,  §§  16-25 ;  WhedtoUj  • 
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Mm..  Int.  Law,  pt.  1,  ch.  2,  §  12 :   Vattel,  Droit  dea  Gens,  liv. 

1,  ch.  1,  §§  5,  6 ;  PhiUimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §  77 ;  Gro- 
1iu8j  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.,  lib.  1,  ch.  8,  §§  2,  8,  21 ;  Martens, 
Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  20 ;  JRiquebne,  Derecho  Pub.  InL^ 
tome  1,  p.  104.) 

§  6.  Not  is  the  sovereignty  of  a  particular  state  necessarily 
destroyed  by  its  mere  nominal  obedience  to  the  commands  of 
others,  nor  even  by  an  habitual  influence  exercised  by  others 
over  its  councils.  Thus,  the  city  of  Cracow,  in  Poland,  with 
its  territory,  was  declared  by  the  congress  of  Vienna,  in 
1815,  to  be  a  perpetually  free,  independent,  and  neutral 
state,  under  the  protection  of  Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia. 
Although  its  councils  were  habitually  influenced  by  these 
great  powers,  it  was  nevertheless  regarded  in  international 
law  as  a  sovereign  state ;  and  when,  by  the  convention  of 
1846,  it  was  annexed  to  the  empire  of  Austria,  the  govern- 
ments of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Sweden,  protested  against 
the  proceeding  as  a  violation  of  the  act  of  1815,  by  which  it 
was  recognized  as  an  independent  state  ( Wheaton,  Elem. 
Int.  LaWj  pt.  1,  ch.  2,  §  18 ;  Mariervs,  Nouveau  Recued,  tome 

2,  p.  886 ;  Kluber,  Acten  des  Weiner  Cong.,  h.  5,  §  188 ;  Ortolany 
Diphmatie  de  la  Mer,  liv.  1,  ch.  2 ;  De  Cussy,  Precis  Histor- 
ique,  p.  7 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §§  19,  et  seq.) 

§  7.  So,  also,  tributary  states,  and  those  subject  to  a  kind 
of  feudal  dependence  or  vassalage,  are  still  considered  as 
sovereign,  unless  their  sovereignty  is  destroyed  by  their  rela- 
tion to  other  states.  Tribute,  like  that  paid  by  the  European 
maritime  powers  to  the  Barbary  States,  does  not  necessarily 
affect  the  sovereignty  of  the  tributary ;  nor  does  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  a  nominal  vassalage  or  feudal  dependence,  like 
that  of  Naples  to  the  Papal  See,  prior  to  1818,  necessarily 
impair  the  sovereignty  of  the  vassal  state.  Its  position  in 
the  eye  of  international  law  is  not  necessarily  affected  by  its 
connections  of  this  kind  with  others.  The  law  regards  the 
fact  of  sovereignty  rather  than  the  mere  name  by  which  it  is 
designated.  ( Ward,  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  vol.  2,  p.  69 ; 
Wheatcn,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  1,  ch.  2,  §  14 ;  Bynkershoek, 
Quaest  Jur.  Pub.,  lib.  1,  cap.  17 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des 
Gens,  §  21 ;  Hefter,  Droit  Intematumal,  §§  80-31 ;  Eiquetme^ 
Derecho  Pub.  InU,  tomo  1,  p.  104 ;  Ortolan,  DipUmaUe  de  la 
Met,  liv.  1,  ch.  2.) 
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§  8.  But  the  character  of  a  state  rrvay  be  legally  affected  by 
its  conDection  with  others,  and  its  sovereignty  will  be  con- 
sidered as  impaired  or  entirely  destroyed,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  compact,  the  extent  of  the  influence  exercised 
by  the  superior,  and  the  obedience  acknowledged  or  rendered 
by  the  inferior ;  no  matter  whether  such  condition  results 
from  political  organization  or  from  treaties  of  unequal  alli- 
ance and  protection.  K  a  state,  in  either  of  these  modes, 
parts  with  its  rights  of  negotiation  and  treaty,  and  loses  its 
essential  attributes  of  independence,  it  can  no  longer  be 
regarded  as  a  sovereign  state,  or  as  a  member  of  the  great 
&mily  of  nations.  Its  legal  status  is  not  changed  by  a  loss 
of  relative  power,  but  by  a  loss  of  the  essential  attributes  of 
independence  and  sovereignty — the  right  to  exercise  its  volitiouy 
and  the  capacitg  to  contract  obligations.  {Wheaton  Mem.  Int. 
LaWj  pt.  1,  ch.  2,  §  13 ;  Ortolan,  Drplomatie  de  la  Mer,  liv.  1 ; 
Fletcher  v.  Peek,  6  Cranch  Rep.,  p.  146 ;  The  Cherokee  Nation 
V.  The  Slate  of  Georgia,  5  Peters  Hep.,  p.  1 ;  The  U.  8.  v. 
Sogers,  4  Howard  Hep.,  p.  672 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des 
Gens,  §  820 ;  Rtqudme,  Derecho,  Pub.,  Int.,  tomo  1,  p.  105.) 

§  9.  The  effect  of  a  protectorate  upon  the  sovereignty  of  a 
state  must  depend  entirely  upon  the  character  and  conditions 
of  the  protection  afforded.  No  doubt,  one  state  may  place 
itself  under  the  protection  of  another  without  losing  its  inter- 
national existence  as  a  sovereign  state,  if  it  retains  its  capacity 
to  treat,  to  contract  alliances,  to  make  peace  and  war,  and  to 
exercise  the  essential  rights  of  sovereignty.  But  these  rights 
must  be  retained  de  facto,  as  well  as  de  jure,  for  although  a 
state  may  retain  the  forms  of  independence,  if  it  be  prac- 
tically and  notoriously  governed  by  oflBicers  appointed  by 
another  state,  and  incapable  of  exercising  its  own  volition, 
it  will  be  regarded  as  a  mere  dependence  of  the  governing 
power.  {Ortolan,  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer,  liv.  1,  ch.  2 ;  Wheaton, 
Elem,  Int.  Law,  pt  1,  ch.  2,  §  13 ;  Martens,  Nouveau  Becueil, 
tome  2,  p.  663 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  20 ; 
Wheaton,  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  6,  66-60 ;  Grotius,  De 
Jttr.  Bel  ac.  Pac,  lib.  1,  cap.  8,  §  21 ;  WUdman,  Int.  Law, 
vol.  1,  p.  67 ;  Vattel,  DroU  des  Gens.,  liv.  1,  ch.  16,  §  192 ; 
Bijuebney  Derecho  Pvb.  Int..  tomo  1,  p.  106.) 

6» 
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§  10.  Two  or  more  sovereiga  states  may  be  united  together 
und^r  a  coHuaoo  ruler,  or  by  a  ^federal  compact ;  and  it  will 
depend  upon  the  nature  of  thja  union  or  confederation, 
whether  such  states  i^etain  their  separate  sovereigntyy  not- 
withstanding this  connectioY^i  with,  others.  If  each  separate, 
sjt^^te  retains  the  essential  qualities  of  independence, — ^the 
right  o£  will  and  judgment,  and  the  full  capacity  to  contract 
obligations, — it  will  still  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  society  or 
body  politic,  possessing  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  smd  sub- 
ject to  its  duties ;.  but  if  it  has  lost  these,  qualities  by  such 
u^ion  with  others,  either  by  becoming  subject  to  their  will, 
or  by  creating  a  new  national  power,  of  which  it  is  only  a, 
component  part,  it  can  no  Longer  be  regarded,  in  the  eye  of 
interi^ational  law,  as  a  sovereign  state,  although  it  may  retain 
m^ny  of  its  sovereign  rights  with  respect  to  its  confederate's. 
(Martens^  Precis  4u  Droit  de$  GenSj  ^  20-29 ;  WheaUm^  Etnu 
Ipt^  Ifiw^  pt  1^  ch.  2,  §§  15, 16 ;  Grotm^  dc  Jur.^  BeL  ac  Pac.^^ 
liv.  2,  cap.  9,^  §§  8,  9;  Kluber,  Droit  des  Qens^  pt>  1,  cup,  1^. 
§27;  Mister,  Ihroit  IrUemaiianaly  §§19,. 29;.  JRiqudme,  Derc^ 
cho  PuL  Jntj  tome  1,  p.  107 ;  Ortolm,  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer^, 
liv,  1,  ch.  2 ;  WHdrrum^  InL  Law^  vol.  1,  p.  67 ;  Merlin,  Reper- 
toire,  verb  SouveraigneU.) 

§  11.  A  union  of  two  or  more  states  under  a  common  sov- 
ereign is  called  a  persona/  union,  if  there  is  no  incorporation, 
and  if  the  component  parts  are  united  with  a  perfect  equality 
of  rights.  Thus,  Hanover,  and  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  were  ^t  one  time  subject  to  the  same 
prince,  but  there  was  no  dependence  on  each  other  and  both 
retaii^ed  their  respective  national  rights  of  sovereignty. 
Sometime^  t^e  individuality  of  the  state  is  merged  by  auch 
personal .  unipn,  ^  {jmo  personalis^)  and,  with  respect  to  its. 
e;xter^al. reflations,  remains  for  a. time  in  abeyance,  but  emeis 
ges  agf^n  on  the  dissolution  of  the  union  and  resumes  its 
rank.ai^d  position  as  an  independent  sovereign  state,  {Gro^ 
im.  de  Jur.  J?et  ac  Pac.,  lib.  1,  cap.  8,  §7;  WtmUm^  JEbn. 
IjiL  Law,  pt.  1  ch.  2,  §  16 ;  PhiOimore,  On  InL  Law, .  vol  1, 
§76 ; ,  Kfuper,  Drpii  des  Qens,  pt.  1,  ch.  1,  §  27 ;  Martens,  Pre^ 
CIS  d^  Droit  des  Gens,  §  29 ;  j^owyer,  Universal  Public  Law,  ch. 
27;  Beffter,  DroU  Ihternaiumal,  ,^  20 ;  (Jhriolm, ,  Diplmatie  de 
la  Met,  liv.  1,  ch.  2.) 
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§12.  A  real  vnixm  of  di£Ferent  states,  tinder  a  commbn 
sovereign,  is  whew  the  sevei%l  component  parts  are  not  only 
nnited  nnder  the  same  sceptre,  but  the  sovereignty  of  each 
is  merged  in  the  general  sovereignty  of  the  empire,  as  tb 
their  international  relations  with  foreign  powers,  although 
still  retaining  respectively  their  distinct  fundamental  laws 
and  other  political  institutions.  Thus  the  Austrian  mon- 
archy, prior  to  1849,  was  a  teal  union,  composed  of  the  here- 
ditary dominions,  the  kingdoms  of  Hungary,  Bohemia,  aiid 
other  states,  each  of  which  retained  a  separate  sovereignty 
with  respect  to  its  coordinate  states,  but  were  component 
parts  of  the  empire,  with  respect  to  their  international  rela- 
tions with  other  powers.  By  the  constitution  of  1849  and 
the  patent  of  1851,  a  more  central  system  was  adopted,  and 
provision  was  made  foruniform  municipal  legislation.  (  Tf Act- 
ion, EUto.  Int.  LaWj  pt.  1,  ch.  2,  §  17 ;  Anniud  Seffistery  1849, 
p.  817 ;  Annuaire  des  Deux  JUondeSj  1852-8,  pp.  541-545 ;  6t(h 
tew,  De  Jitr.  BeL  ac  Pac.,  lib.  1,  ch.  8,  §  7.) 

§  13.  An  ineorporaie  union  is  where  several  states  are  united 
und^r  a  common  sovereign,  and  a  common  government  and 
legislature,  although  each  may  have  its  distinct  laws  and  a 
separate  but  subordinate  administration.  Thus  the  three 
kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  are  incorporated 
into  an  eitrpire,  the  sovereignty  of  each  original  kingdom 
being  completely  merged  by  their  successive  unions  in  ffafe 
United  Kingdom,  which,  in  international  relations,  is  regarded 
as  a  single  state.  There  is  no  essential  difference,  in  inteiv 
natioDfll  law,  between  a  real  and  an  ineorporaie  union  of  stateel ; 
the  sovereignly  of  the  component  parts  being  in  both  cases 
considered  as  completely  merged  in  the  new  imperial  sove^ 
reignty  which  results  from  such  union.  {Merlin,  Bepei^icire, 
verb.  StneoerainM ;  WKeaim,  Mem.  Int.  Law,  pt  1,  ch.  2,  ^  18; 
PkBUmore,  Ok  Int.  Land,  vol.  1,  §  74;  Orothis,  de  Jur.  Bd.  ae 
Pae.,  lib.  1,  cj«p.  8,  1 21 ;  Kluber,  Droit  des  Gens,  pt.  8,  ch.  1, 
127;  Heffief,  Dtoii  Internati&nat,  §20;  Martens,  Pteeis  da 
DraU  des  Om»,  §  29.) 

§  14.  Sovereign  states  are  somedtnes  Artnly  united  together 
by  a  federal  compact,  without  acknowledging  dny  c6ttimott 
sovereign.  This  kiiid  of  urilou  is  perhaps  less  frequent'  aiiidng 
monardhies  than  among  states  which  have  a  republican  form 
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of  government.  From  tbe  extremely  complicated  nature  of 
these  leagues  or  federal  compacts,  it  is  sometimes  very  diffi- 
cult to  determine  how  far  the  sovereignty  of  each  nation  is 
affected  or  impaired  by  the  conditions  or  regulations  of  such 
union.  These  compacts  are  divided  by  publicists  into  two 
general  classes,  confederated  states  and  composite  states.  (  Whear 
ton,  UUm.  Int.  LaWy  pt.  1,  ch.  2,  §§  18-22 ;  PhiUimore^  on  Int. 
Law  J  vol.  1,  §103;  Grotius,  De  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.y  lib.  1,  cap. 
8,  §  7 ;  MartenSy  Precis  du  Droit  des  GenSj  §  29 ;  Bowyevj  Urn" 
versal  Public  Law^  ch.  27 ;  Ortolan^  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer,  liv. 
1.  ch.  2 ;  Wildmmiy  Int.  LaWj  vol.  1,  p.  67 ;  Merlin^  Btpertoire 
verb.  Souveraineti.) 

§  15.  By  a  confederation^  or  system  of  confederated  states^  we 
understand  that  kind  of  union,  or  compact,  which  does  not 
essentially  differ  from  an  ordinary  treaty  of  equal  alliance. 
The  resolutions  of  the  federal  body  are  enforced  not  as  laws 
directly  binding  upon  the  individual  subjects  of  each  state, 
but  upon  each  separate  government  which  adopts  them,  and 
gives  them  the  force  of  law  within  its  own  jurisdiction;  thus 
leaving  to  each  state  the  exercise  of  its  own  will  and  respon- 
sibility in  its  general  intercourse  with  foreign  powers. 

The  Swiss  confederation  of  1815,  established  under  the 
mediation  of  the  allied  powers,  and  guaranteed  by  the  con- 
gress of  Vienna,  has  been  regarded  by  some  text  writers  as 
a  mere  league  or  system  of  confederated  states,  not  differing 
essentially  from  a  treaty  of  perpetual  alliance  between  inde- 
pendent communities,  in  which  each  member  of  the  union 
retains  its  own  sovereignty  unimpaired.  But  as  the  Diet 
formed  by  the  twenty-two  cantons  of  Switzerland  had  power 
to  regulate  the  tariff  of  frontier  duties,  to  provide  for  the 
common  protection,  to  support  a  common  army,  with  the 
exclusive  power  of  declaring  war  and  concluding  treaties  of 
peace,  alliance,  and  commerce  with  foreign  states,  it  seems 
to  us  that,  by  this  confederation,  the  essential  qualities  of  state 
sovereignty  were  merged  in  the  Diet,  and  that  the  sovereign 
power  of  each  separate  canton  was  greatly  impaired,  if  not 
completely  destroyed,  so  far  as  international  relations  with 
foreign  powers  were  concerned. 

The  Germanic  confederation,  formed  between  the  free  cities 
of  Germany,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  King  of  Prussia^ 
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and  other  German  states,  and  having  for  its  declared  object 
the  preservation  of  the  internal  and  external  security  of  Gkr- 
manj,  and  the  independence  and  inviolability  of  the  confed- 
erated states,  left  to  each  member  the  power  of  contracting 
alliances  and  making  treaties  with  other  foreign  states,  except 
with  an  enemy  against  whom  the  confederation  had  declared 
war,  and  provided  that  such  treaties  or  compacts  were  not 
directed  against  the  security  of  the  confederation  or  the  indi- 
vidaal  states  of  which  it  was  composed.  It  may  be  doubted 
if  subsequent  changes  in  this  Germanic  constitution  have  not 
materially  impaired  the  sovereignty  of  the  smaller  states. 

The  confederation  of  1778,  between  the  United  States  of 
North  America,  was  nothing  more  than  a  system  of  confederated 
slates.  The  difficulty  of  enforcing  the  laws  and  regulating 
foreign  a&irs  of  the  government  led  to  the  adoption  of  a 
constitutional  Union.  ( Wheatan,  Mem.  Int.  Law^  pt.  1,  ch« 
2,  §§  21-26 ;  Wheaimi,  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  p.  447,  et  seq. ; 
PhUJUmore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §§  104-117 ;  Story,  On  the 
OmstUution,  b.  2,  ch.  3 ;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law^  vol.  1,  pp. 
212,  et  seq. ;  Bowyer,  Universal  Public  Law,  ch.  27 ;  HamH- 
touy  The  Federalist,  No.  16 ;  Seffter,  Droit  Intematumal,  §  21 ; 
Ortolan,  Diplomaiie  de  la  Mer,  liv.  1,  ch.  2.) 

§  16.  A  composite  state,  or  supreme  federal  govenrmeni,  results 
from  a  grant  of  supreme  federal  powers  to  the  government 
of  the  union,  with  the  consequent  limitations  imposed  upon 
the  separate  governments  of  the  several  compact  states.  Each 
separate  state  may  retain  its  own  legislature,  and  its  distinct 
laws  and  administration,  and  its  -  separate  sovereignty  may 
still  subsist  internally  in  respect  to  its  coordinate  states, 
and,  in  respect  to  the  supreme  federal  government,  in  ques- 
tions of  power  not  expressly  granted  to  it;  but  in  all 
external  relations  its  sovereignty  is  completely  merged  and 
destroyed. 

The  union  of  the  United  States  of  America,  by  the  federal 
constitution  of  1787,  is  regarded,  in  international  law,  as  a 
composite  state,  or  supreme  federal  government.  So,  also, 
of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  both  as  a  confederation  of  states, 
and  as  a  more  central  organization  under  the  departmental 
sj^tem.  {PhUUmore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §§  118,  et  seq. ; 
Wheatan,  Mem.  Int  Law,  p.  1,  ch.  2,  §§  22,  84;  Story,  On  the 
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Constitution^  b.  3,  qh.  3 ;  Martens^  Preqis  du  Droit  des  GenSj  ^ 
29  ;  Mefft^,  Droit  Inierimiioruilj  §§  21,  22.) 

§  17  Smi-aovereign  states  »rp  ^096  which  do  not  posBesa  all 
thQ  essential  fig^to  of  sovereiguty,  and  which,  therefore,  caa 
be  re^rd^d  as  subjects  of  interpatiopal  law  only  indirectly, 
q^  ^t  leasf  in  ^  subordinate  degree.  Such  states  must  gen- 
erally, in  war^  sl^are  the  fortunes  of  their  protector,  and  in 
peaqe,  p^us|;  hav^  his  consent  to  the  engagements  they  jnay 
(^esire  to  form  with  pthers.  But  as  they  are,  for  certain 
purposes,  ^nd  under  certain  limitations,  to  be  dealt  with  inde- 
pendently of  such  protectors,  it  is  necessary  to  regard  them 
as  distinct  qrganizations.  Such  states  are  usually  independ- 
ent  in  their  action,  qu  mere  questions  of  comity,  such  as  the 
rights  of  strangers  in  their  own  territory,  and  of  their  own 
subjects  in  foreign  countries.  (PhUlimore^  On  IvJL  LaWj  vol. 
1,  §  78 ;  Wheaion,  JElem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  1,  ch.  2,  §  13 ;  JS^lvJber^ 
Droit  de^  GenSy  pt.  3,  ch.  1,  §  24 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  dea 
GcriSj  §  20 ;  Heffter,  Droit  Iniemationalj  §  81,  22 ;  Ortolan,  Dip^ 
hmati^  de  Un  JH^r,  liv.  1,  ch.  2 ;  Moser,  Bdiraz/e,  etc.,  b.  1,  p. 
508.) 

§  18.  The  sovereignty  of  a  state  is  acquired  either  at  the  ori- 
gin of  the  civil  society  of  which  it  consists,  or  when  it  sepa- 
rate^  itself  from  the  community  of  which  it  formed  a  part, 
and  assunj^es  the  rights  apd  obligations  of  a  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent political  organization.  All  questions  with  respect 
to  the  origin  of  states,  belong  to  the  province  of  political  phi- 
losophy, rather  than  to  that  of  internatioaal  law.  As  has 
already  \>e^n  i^emarked,  the  sovereignty  of  a  state,  as  consid- 
ered  in  international  law,  is  not  determined  by  the  character 
of  its  origin,  the  ext;ent  of  its  power  or  domain,  or  by  the 
nature  of  it^  internal  government,  but  by  its  relations  to 
others  and  it§  capacitjr  to  deliberate  and  act  for  itself  ( Wkea- 
ton,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  1,  ch.  2,  §  6 ;  PkUlimore,  On  InU  LaWj 
vpl.  1,  §,  264;  Klvher.DroU,  des  Gens,  pt  8,  ch.  1,  §  23 ;  Hef^ 
ter,  prott  International^  §§  23,24.) 

§  1,9.  A  BtatQ,  ^  to  the  indiiridnal  members  of  which  it  is 
composed,  ia  1^  fluctuating  body,  being  kept  up  by  a,  constant 
sifccession  of  new  m^ni^bers.;  so,  aldo,  its  form  of  government 
and  inunieipi^l  poiistitution  may  be  subjected  to  frequent 
alterations  a^id  (changes ;  but  these  fljuctuations  and  changes 
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in  the  coofltitaent  parte  of  the  body  pQlitic,  and  io  their  relflr 
tioD9  to  each  other,  do  BOt  a^et  the  character  of  the  hody 
itself,  in  ita  external  relatione  to  other  communities, — thatia, 
ia  international  law.  Th^  state  itself  remains  the  same 
political  body,  until  its  identity  is  destroyed  by  interruption 
in  its  existence  as  a  separate  and  distinct  society ;  and  it  nei- 
ther loses  any  of  its  rights  nor  is  discharged  from  any  of  its 
obligations,  by  any  mere  ipunicipal  change  or  internal  revo- 
lution. {PhiUmore^  On  InU  Law^  vol  1,  §  186 ;  Wheaicmj 
Ekm.  Int.  Law^  pt  1.  ch.  2,  S  7  ;  QvoUus^  de  Jvr  Bel.  ac  JPaCy 
lib.  2,  cap.  9,  §  S ;  Jiulherfarih,  Institutes,  b.  2,  ch.  10,  §§  IS, 
13,  U ;  Meffier,  DroU  Jntermtiaiialy  §  24 ;  JBdlo,  Dereeho 
Iu(emacio»aly  pt.  1,  cap?  1}  §  8 ;  Mtrhriy  Bepertoite,  verb^  Sove-^ 
rameii.) 

§  20.  Yattel  has  laid  down  the  rule,  that  when  a  country  is 
divided  by  a  civil  war,  each  faction  is  to  be  deemed  an  inde- 
pendent state,  and  that  a  foreign  power  may  assist  those 
whose  cause  it  deems  to  be  )ust.  This  doctrine  of  Yattel  is 
probably  founded  upon  a  misconstruction  of  a  passage  of 
Grotina ;  it  is  not  reconcilable  with  reason  or  precedents,  but 
is  opposed  to  what  Yattel  himself  has  said  with  respect  to  the 
interference  of  one  state  in  the  internal  affikirs  of  another.  K 
a  foreign  state  may  take  part  in  the  civil  wars  of  its  neighbors, 
there  would  be  no  limit  to  its  right  to  interfere  in  their  domes- 
tic afiaira.  His  principle,  that  the  parties  to  a  civil  war 
are  ip^ependent  of  all  foreign  authority,  and  that  no  foreign 
power  has  any  right  to  judge  of  their  acts  toward  each  other, 
is  correct.  Both  parties  maybe  entitled  to  the  rights  of  war 
toward  each  other,  and  consequently  to  the  rights  of  bellige- 
rents with  respect  to  foreign  states  as  neutrals  in  the  contest, 
such  aa  the  rights  of  blockades,  of  sieges,  etc.  But  beyond 
those  rights  which  are  necessarily  incidental  to  a  state  of  war, 
a  foreign  power  cannot,  during  the  war,  regard  the  two  fac- 
tiona  as  independent  states,  and  give  assistance  to  the  one 
whoae  cause  it  may  deem  to  be  just !  Such  conduct  would 
be  a  direct  violation  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty  and  inde- 
pendence- But  even  supposing  that  the  two  parties^  from 
the  veiy  caxnn^eJQiCement  of  a  civil  war  or  a  revolution,  are  to 
be  treated  in  eveiy  respect  as  independent  states,  it  by  no 
mmw  &U01RS  that  a  fojreign  power  may  render  assistance  to 
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the  one  whose  cause  it  may  deem  to  be  just  This  would  be 
constituting  such  foreign  power  a  judge  of  the  justice  of  the 
war;  whereas,  if  both  parties  are  to  be  considered  as  inde- 
pendent states,  the  war  is  to  be  deemed,  in  international  law, 
as  just  on  both  sides !  Moreover,  would  the  justice  or  injust- 
ice of  the  war  be  in  itself  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  inter- 
ference of  a  foreign  power?     Certainly  not. 

The  above  mentioned  rule  of  Vattel  has  been  copied  by 
Wheaton  without  comment,  and  apparently  without  question- 
ing its  correctness.  But,  notwithstanding  this  implied  en- 
dorsement of  so  high  an  authority,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
pronouncing  the  doctrine  as  not  only  erroneous,  but  exceed- 
ingly dangerous,  from  the  fitct  that  it  justifies  the  most  objec- 
tionable species  of  intervention  in  the  internal  afiairs  of  states. 
But  the  language  of  Wheaton  is  more  limited  and  cautious 
than  that  of  Vattel ;  and  when  he  says  that  other  states  "may 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  party  which  they  believe  to  have 
justice  on  its  side,"  and  that  by  so  doing  a  state  becomes 
"the  enemy  of  the  party  against  whom  it  declares  itself  and 
the  ally  of  the  other,"  he  probably  means  merely  to  express 
the  legal  results  of  such  a  declaration,  and  not  to  say  that  the 
justice  or  injustice  of  the  cause  would  in  itself  justify  such 
declaration,  or  authorize  such  interference.  In  this  view,  his 
language  is  reconcilable  with  other  parts  of  his  work.  (Vai- 
tely  Droit  des  GenSj  liv.  2,  ch.  6,  §56;  GrotiuSj  de  Jur.  Bd.  ac 
Pac,  lib.  2,  cap.  18,  §  2 ;  WildmaUj  Int.  Law^  vol.  1,  pp.  51, 
57;  Bynkershoek,  Quaest,  Jur.  Pub.^  lib.  2,  cap.  3;  WhecUofiy 
Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  1,  ch.  2,  §  7;  Puffendorfy  de  Jur*  NaL  et 
Gent,  lib.  8,  cap.  9,  §  8 ;  KerU,  Com.  <m  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp. 
24-25.) 

§  21.  Whilst  the  civil  war  continues,  or  while  a  revolted 
colony  or  province  is  shaking  off  the  bonds  of  its  former  gov- 
ernment, a  foreign  state  should  either  remain  a  passive 
spectator,  or,  if  its  own  relations  require  diplomatic  inters 
course  with  the  revolted  society,  it  should  treat  such  revolted 
society  as  a  cfe  facto  government  only,  in  its  foreign  relations, 
and  not  as  an  independent  state,  with  respect  to  its  relations 
with  its  own  sovereign,  or  its  own  metropolitan  government. 
But  when  the  contest  is  virtually  determined,  and  the 
revolted  province  or  colony  has  virtually  established  its  inde- 
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pendence,  foreign  powers,  without  any  just  offense  to  the 
metropolitan  country,  may  recognize  that  independence  and 
enter  into  full  diplomatic  and  commercial  relations  with  the 
new  state  as  a  separate  and  distinct  sovereignty.  It  is  not 
necessary  in  such  cases  to  await  the  acknowledgement  of 
that  independence  by  the  former  sovereign  ;  of  the  fact  of 
such  independence,  each  state  may  judge  for  itself.  '^  The 
absence  of  all  jurisdiction,"  says  Wildman,  ''to  determine 
the  right,  leads  to  the  necessary  consequence,  that,  when  in 
the  result  of  a  civil  war,  a  state  changes  its  government,  or 
a  province,  or  colony,  that  before  had  no  separate  existence, 
is  in  the  possession  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty ;  the  posses- 
sion of  sovereignty  <fe/acto  is  taken  to  be  possession  de  jure: 
and  any  foreign  power  is  at  liberty  to  recognise  such  sover* 
eignty  by  treating  with  the  possessor  of  it  as  an  independent 
state.  Where  sovereignty  is  necessary  \o  the  validity  of  an 
act,  no  distinction  is  or  ought  to  be  made  between  sovereign- 
ties founded  on  a  good  or  bad  title.  Few  governments  have 
been  founded  on  free  suffrage  and  election  ;  most  have  origi- 
nated in  violence  and  faction.  In  international  transactions 
possession  is  sufficient.  Otherwise  it  would  be  necessary  to 
inquire  into  the  origin  of  sovereignties,  and  to  ascertain 
whether  they  are  founded  upon  a  good  or  upon  a  bad  title. 
Such  an  inquiry  could  answer  no  good  purpose,  and  would 
famish  ample  occasion  to  disturb  the  peace  of  nations." 
( Wildman^  International  LaWj  vol.  1,  p.  67 ;  Wheaion,  Mm. 
Int.  LaWj  pt.  1,  ch.  2,  §§  7-10 ;  Puffendorf^  Jus.  Naturae  ei 
Ge7U.y  lib.  8,  ch.  12,  §3;  Bynkershoek^  QuaesL  Jur.  Pub.j  lib. 
2,  ch.  8 ;  Kenty  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  25 ;  Wicquefortj 
VAmbassadeurj  ete.j  lib.  1,  pp.  40,  57,  58 ;  MartenSf  Precis  du 
Droit  des  Gens^  §§  79-82 ;  Alisojiy  Hist.  Europe^  second  series, 
chs.  4,  12.) 

§  22.  The  recognition  of  the  independence  and  sovereignty 
of  a  revolted  province  by  other  foreign  states,  when  that 
independence  is  established  in  fact,  is  therefore  a  question 
of  policy  and  prudence  only,  which  each  state  must  deter- 
mine for  itself;  but  this  determination  must  be  made  by  the 
sovereign  legislative  or  executive  power  of  the  state,  and 
not  by  any  subordinate  authority,  or  by  the  private  judge- 
ment of  individual  subjects.    And  until  the  independence 
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of  the  new  Btate  is  recognised  by  the  government  of  the 
oountiy  of  which  it  was  before  a  part,  or  by  the  foreign  state 
where  its  sovereignty  is  drawn  in  question,  courts  of  jufltice, 
and  private  individuals,  are  bound  to  consider  the  ancient 
state  of  things  as  remaining  unaltered.  ( WheaUm,  Mm,  Int. 
Law^  pt  I,  ch.  2,  §10 ;  Mariais^  NauceOes  eaitseSj  ete.^  tome  1, 
pp.  870-494;  Garden,  De  Diplomatie,  liv.  2,  §6;  Webster,  The 
Works  of,  vol.  6,  pp.  488-606 ;  Kennett  v.  Chambers,  14  Mow^ 
ard's  Sep.,  p.  88  ;  Hoyt  v.  GebUm,  8  WheaUm's  Hep.,  p.  824, 
note ;  The  Manilla,  1  ML,  Ad,  Hep.,  pt.  1 ;  BeUo,  Derecho 
Iniemaeianal,  pt  1,  cap.  1,  §  7 ;  The  SanUsima  Trinidad,  7 
Wheaton^s  Rep.,  p.  806 ;  The  Pelican,  1  Hdw.  Sep.,  Appen.  D.) 

§  28.  The  sovereignty  of  a  state  may  be  lost  in  various 
ways.  It  may  be  vanquished  by  a  foreign  power  and  become 
incorporated  into  the  conquering  state  as  a  province,  or  as 
one  of  its  component  parts ;  or  it  may  voluntarily  unite  itself 
with  another  in  such  a  way  that  its  independent  existence  as 
a  state  will  entirely  cease.  Again,  two  sovereign  states  may 
become  incorporated  into  one,  so  as  to  form  a  new  sovereign 
state  in  place  of  the  other  two  whose  independent  existence, 
as  states,  is  entirely  destroyed  by  such  incorporation. 

Thus,  the  incorporation  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces 
and  the  Austrian  Low  Countries,  by  the  treaties  of  Vienna, 
under  the  Prince  of  Orange,  as  King  of  the  19'etherlands,  was 
the  union  of  two  distinct  sovereignties,  forming  a  new  single 
sovereign  state.  By  the  incorporation  of  Wales,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  into  Great  Britain,  and  of  Normandy  and  Bri* 
tanny  into  France,  these  incorporated  states  lost  their  exis- 
tence as  distinct  and  substantive  political  bodies.  {PhilK^ 
more,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §  126 ;  Wheaton,  Mm.  Int.  Law,  pt. 
1,  ch.  2,  §§  8,  9 ;  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel  ae  Pac.,  lib.  2,  c^.  9, 
§  6 ;  Puffendorf,  de  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent.,  lib.  8,  cap.  12,  §  9 ;  Beilo, 
Derecho  Intemaeional,  pt  1,  cap.  1,  §  8 ;  Heffier,  Droit  Interna- 
tional, §§  24, 26.) 

§  24.  Questions  of  great  importance  sometimes  arise  with 
respect  to  the  international  effects  produced  by  internal 
changes  in  the  form  of  government,  and  by  a  change  in  the 
sovereignty  of  a  state,  with  respect  to  its  duties  and  obliga- 
tions toward  others.  These  questions  relate  to  treaties, 
public  debts,  the  public  domain-,  private  rights  of  property, 
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aod  to  responflibility  for  wroBgs  done  to  the  governments  or 
sabjectB  of  otiher  atales.  We  will  considejr  these  matters, 
lot,  with  respect  to  the  effects  of  a  change  in  the  internal 
form  of  the  government ;  2d)  with  respect  to  the  effivcts  of  a 
dismemberment  of  a  state  by  the  revolt  or  loss  of  a  province ; 
3d,  the  efiects  of  a  division,  of  one  into  two  or  more  separate 
and  independent  states ;  and,  4th,  the  efiects  of  an  incorpo- 
ration of  two  or  more  separate  states  into  one,  fonnimg  anew 
and  distinct  sovereignty.  ( Wheatcnj  Mem.  Int.  LaWj  pt.  1,  ch. 
2,  §  11 ;  PhiOimore^  On  Int.  Law,,  vol  1,  §§  126  et  seq ;  Wild^ 
man,  InL  Law,  vol  1,  p.  68 ;  QfrotiuSy  De  Jwr.  Bel:  ac  FaCj  lib. 
3>  cap.  9,  §§ 8,  9^  10 ;  Meffietj  Droiilntemationaly  §  25 ;  MerUn, 
lUpertoirey  verb*  SoweraineiL) 

S  25.  As  a  general  rule,  a  mere  change  in  the  form  of 
government,  of  in  the  person  of  the  ruler,  does  not  affect  the 
duties  and  obligations  of  a  state  toward  foreign  nations. 
All  treaties  of  amity^  commerce,  and  real  alliaQce,  remain  in 
force  precisely  as  if  no.  intervening  change  had  taken  place^ 
^eept  in  cases  where  the  compact  relates  to  the  form  of 
government  itself,  or  to  the  person  of  the  ruler  in  the  nature 
of  a  guaranty.  Public  debts,  whether  due  to  or  from  the 
revolutionized  state,  are.neither  canceled  nor  affected  by  any 
change  in  the  constitution  or  internal  government  of  a  state. 
So,  also,  of  its  public  domain  and  right  of  property.  If  a 
revolution  be  suocessfal,  and  a  new  constitution  be  estab* 
lished^  the  public  domain  and  public  property  pass  to  the 
new  government.  Tho  state,  on  the  other  hand,  remains 
responsible  for  the  wrongs  done  to  the  government  or  sub- 
jects of  another  state,  notwithstanding  any  intermediate 
change  in  the  form  of  its  government  or  in  the  persons  of 
its  rulers*  These  results  flow  necessarily  from  the  principle 
that  the  identic  of  a  state  is  preserved,  notwithstanding  the 
aocidantfdl  changes  in  its  internal  constitution.  {WhecUonj 
JSUm.  Jki.  Law,  pt.  1^  ch.  2,  §11 ;  VatUl,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv. 
2^  ch.  12,  §§  188-197 ;  PhOUmare,  On  InL  Law,  vol.  1,  §  126 ; 
MtMjf,  Du  Droit  Publique,  tome  1,  pp.  111-112 ;  D'Agueaeeau, 
(Emre$  de  M.le  C,  tome  1,  p.  493,  §  4 ;  Monieaquieu,  V Esprit 
dis  iMSf  liv.  26,  ch.  20 ;  GroiiiM,  De  Jvr.  Bel  ac  Pac,  lib  2, 
cafu  9,  §8;  Tin/daUy  Esaay  an  the  Laws  of  Nations,  p.  12; 
JE^   Oomd .  on  Am*  Law,  vol.  1^  pp,  26-26 ;  Bynkeratwekj 
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QucesL  Jur.  Pub.^  lib.  2,  cap.  10 ;  Puffendorfj  Be  Jwr.  Nat.  et 
Gent.,  lib.  8,  cap.  12.  §  2 ;  Heineccius,  Mementa  Juris  Nat.  et 
Gent,  lib.  2,  §  231 ;  Bello,  Derecho  Internaeioml,  pt.  1,  cap.  1, 
§§6-8;  HeffUr,  Droit  International,  ^25.) 

§  26.  The  dismembenneiit  of  a  state,  by  the  loss  of  a  por- 
tion of  its  subjects  and  territory,  does  not  affect  its  identity, 
whether  such  loss  be  caused  by  foreign  conquest,  or  by  the 
revolt  and  separation  of  a  province.  Such  a  change  no  more 
effects  its  rights  and  duties,  than  a  change  in  its  internal 
organization,  or  in  the  person  of  its  rulers.  This  doctrine 
applies  to  debts  due  to,  as  well  as  from,  the  state,  and  to  its 
rights  of  property  and  its  treaty  obligations,  except  so  far  as 
such  obligations  may  have  particular  reference  to  the  revolted 
or  dismembered  territory  or  province.  (  Wkeaton^  Elem,  Int. 
Law,  pt.  1,  ch.  2,  §  11;  Gr otitis,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  2, 
cap.  9,  §  8  ;  Pitffendarf,  de  Jur.  Nat.  et  Gent.,  lib.  8,  cap.  12, 
§§  1,  2,  8 ;  Heffter,  Droit  International  §§  24,26 ;  FhiUimore,  On 
Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §  187 ;  Heineccius,  Elementa  Juris.,  lib.  2,  § 
281 ;  Wheaton,  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  p.  546 ;  Terrettet  oL  v.  Tay-^ 
lor,  9  Cranch's  Rep.,  p.  60 ;  Calvin's  Case,  7  Coke  Rep.,  p.  27; 
Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  68.) 

§  27.  The  case  is  slightly  different  where  one  state  is  divi- 
ded into  two  or  more  distinct  and  independent  sovereignties. 
In  that  case,  the  obligations  which  had  accrued  to  the  whole, 
before  the  division,  are,  (unless  they  have  been  the  subject 
of  a  special  agreement,)  rateably  binding  upon  the  different 
parts.  This  principle  is  established  by  the  concurrent  opin- 
ions of  text-writers,  the  decisions  of  courts,  and  the  practice 
of  nations.  It  was  incorporated  into  the  treaty  by  which  the 
modern  kingdom  of  Belgium  was  established.  Kent  says : 
"  If  a  state  should  be  divided  with  respect  to  territory,  its 
rights  and  obligations  are  not  impaired ;  and  if  they  have  not 
been  apportioned  by  special  agreement,  those  rights  are  to 
be  enjoyed,  and  those  obligations  fulfilled,  by  all  the  parts  in 
common."  Story  says :  ^^  It  has  been  asserted,  as  a  principle 
of  common  law,  that  the  division  of  an  empire  creates  no 
forfeiture  of  previously  vested  rights  of  property ;  and  this 
principle  is  equally  consonant  with  the  common  sense  of 
mankind,  and  the  maxims  of  eternal  justice/'  ( Wildniany 
Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  68 ;  Kent,  Com.  on  Amer.  LaWy  vol.  1,  p. 
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26;  Whioionj  EUm.  InL  Law,  pt  1,  ch.  2,  §  9 ;  PhiWmarey 
On  LU.  Law,  voL  1,  §  137;  Hefiery  DroU  International,  §  26 ; 
Zacharia,  Stoats  un  JBimdesrecht,^  5S ;  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ae 
Pacj  liv.  2,  ch.  9,  §  10 ;  TerreU  et  al  v.  Tayhr  etai,9  Cranch's 
Sep.,  p.  50 ;  Kelbf  v.  Harrison,  2  Johnson's  Cases,  p.  29 ;  Jack- 
son  y.  Lunn,  3  Johnson's  Cases,  p.  109 ;  Calvin's  Case,  7  Coko 
Sep.,  p.  27 ;  Merlin,  Repertoire,  verb.  Souoeraineti.) 

§  28.  The  converse  of  this  role  is  also  generally  true ;  that 
is,  where  several  separate  states  are  incorporated  into  a  new 
sovereignty,  the  rights  and  obligations  which  had  accrued  to 
each  one  separately,  before  the  incorporation,  belong  to,  and 
are  binding  opon  the  new  state  which  is  created  by  such 
incorporation.  But  the  rule  must  be  varied  or  modified  to 
suit  the  nature  of  the  union  formed,  and  the  character  of  the 
act  itself  of  incorporation  in  each  particular  case.  Thus,  a 
distinction  must  be  made  between  the  mere  union,  or  con- 
federation of  states,  and  the  creation  of  a  new  sovereignty, 
or  composite  state.  In  the  one  case,  the  obligations  would 
remain  with  the  states  originally  separate,  while  in  the  other 
case,  they  would,  as  a  general  rule,  be  transferred  from  the 
constituent  parts  to  the  new  body  politic.  But  if,  by  the  act 
of  incorporation,  and  by  the  constitution  of  the  composite 
state,  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  component  parts  were 
to  remain  with  the  states  originally  separate,  it  could  hardly 
be  contended  that  the  new  sovereignty  had  either  acquired 
the  one  or  incurred  the  other.  What  might  be  claimed  or 
incurred,  under  a  general  rule  of  presumptive  law,  could 
hardlv  be  enforced  against  written  instruments  which  provide 
especially  against  such  claims  or  obligations.  Nevertheless, 
if  one  of  these  constituent  parts,  originally  a  separate  state, 
should,  by  the  act  of  incorporation,  vest  in  the  new  sove- 
reignty all  its  means  of  satisfying  its  debts  and  obligations, 
the  new  state  would,  even  in  the  case  of  a  mere  federal  union, 
be  bound  to  assume  such  debts  and  obligations  to  the  extent 
of  the  means  so  transferred.  {PhUlimore,  On  [nt.  Law,  vol.  1, 
§  137 ;  Wheaim,  JEUm.  Int.  Law,  pt.  1,  ch.  2,  §  9 ;  pt  4,  ch.  1, 
§  12 ;  Wheaion,  Hist.  Law,  of  Nations,  pp.  492-646 ;  JFlorida 
Baikds,  Com.  of  Claims  between  U.  S.  and  G.  B.,  pp.  246,  et 
seq. ;  Hdford^s  Case,  Com.  of  Claiins  between  U.  S.  and  Q.  B. 
pp.  882,  et  aeq. ;   Wldman,  InL  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  68 ;  Orotius, 
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CHAPTER   IV. 


RIGHTS  OF  INDBPENDBNGS  AND  SELF-PBESBRYATION. 


COXTBNTS, 

I L  Independoice  of  a  soTereign  state  —  {2.  Foreign  interference  in  its  inter- 
nal government —  {  3.  Its  right  to  choose  its  own  rulers  —  {4.  Such  inter- 
ference in  dependent  and  confederated  states  —  {5.  Interference  in  virtue 
of  treaty  stipulations  —  {6.  Proffered  mediation,  and  mediation  bj  invi- 
tation —  (  T.  Distinction  between  pacific  mediation  and  armed  interven- 
tion —  {8.  When  an  arbitrator  may  employ  force  —  {9.  Interference  to 
preserve  a  balance  of  power — {  10.  Treaty  of  Paris  and  Congress  of  Vienna 
in  1614  and  1815  —  {11.  Attempted  tripartite  treaty  respecting  Cuba  — 
{12.  Interference  for  self-security  —  {13.  This  a  pretext  rather  than  an 
excuse  —  {  14.  Independence  of  a  state  in  its  legislation  ^  {  15.  In  its  judi- 
ciary—  {16.  In  rewarding  and  punishing  its  own  subjects  —  \l*l.  The 
case  of  Martin  Koszta  —  {18.  Right  of  self-preservation — {19.   Means 
incidental  to  general  right — {20.  Use  of  these  means  may  be  limited  by 
treaty — {21.  By  the  rights  of  others-— {22.  Extraordinary  increase  of 
army  and  navy— (83.   Fortifications  and  military  schools —  {  24.  Right 
of  self-defettc6  without  the  limits  of  a  state  — {  25,  Mr.  PhiUimore's  basis 
of  this  pretended  right — {26.  Defect  of  his  argument— {  27.  Such  acts 
lue  belligerent,  even  when  justifiable. 

%  1.  Every  sovereign  state  may,  from  the  very  natare  of  its 
oi^aniBatioOy  freely  exercise  its  sovereign  rights  in  any  man- 
ner not  inconsistent  with  the  equal  rights  of  other  states* 
The  very  fitot  of  its  sovereignty  implies  its  independence  of 
tbe  oontrol  of  any  other  state.    It  may  therefore  ezerciae  all 

n|^  and  eo&traot  all  obligations  incident  to  its  sovereiigatyy 
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as  a  separate,  distinct,  and  independent  society,  or  political 
organization.  These  rights  and  obligations  are  limited  only 
by  the  law  of  nature  and  the  existence  of  similar  rights  in 
others.  The  international  rights  of  sovereign  states  have 
therefore  been  divided  into  two  classes :  absolute  and  condi- 
tiarudy  the  former,  including  those  rights  to  which  a  state  is 
entitled  as  a  distinct  being  or  sovereignty,  and  the  latter 
including  those  rights  to  which  it  is  entitled  only  under  par- 
ticular circumstances  in  its  relation  to  others.  ( WheaUnij 
Mm.  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  1,  §  1 ;  Klvber^  Droit  des  Gens,  §  36 ; 
Vattely  Droit  des  Gens,  prelim.,  §  15 ;  Sayneval,  Inst  du  Droit 
Nat.,  liv,  2,  ch.  1 ;  Betto,  Derecho  Intemacumal,  pt  1,  cap.  1, 
§  7 ;  Heffter,  Droit  Intematicnaly  §§  29-81 ;  Riqudme,  Derecho 
JbitemacioTud,  lib.  1,  tit  1,  sec.  1,  cap.  5 ;  Ortolan,  Diplomatie 
de  la  Mer,  liv.  1,  ch.  8.) 

§  2.  The  right  of  every  sovereign  state  to  establish,  alter, 
or  abolish,  its  own  municipal  constitution  and  form  of  gov- 
ernment, would  seem  to  follow,  as  a  necessary  conclusion, 
from  these  premises.  And  from  the  same  course  of  reason- 
ing, it  will  be,  inferred,  that  no  foreign  state  can  interfere 
with  the  exercise  of  this  right,  no  matter  what  political  or 
civil  institutions  such  sovereign  state  may  see  fit  to  adopt 
for  the  government  of  its  own  subjects  and  citizens.  It  may 
freely  change  from  a  monarchy  to  a  republic,  from  a  republic 
to  a  limited  monarchy,  or  to  a  despotism,  or  to  a  government 
of  any  ima^nable  shape,  so  long  as  such  change  is  not  of  a 
character  to  immediately,  or  of  necessity,  affect  the  inde- 
pendence, freedom  and  security  of  others.  ( WOdman,  Int. 
Jmw,  vol.  1,  pp.  47,  68 ;  Wheaton,  Mm.  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  1, 
§  12 ;  Phittimore,  On  InL  Law,  vol.  1,  §  148 ;  Martens,  Precis 
du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  78 ;  Ortolan,  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer,  liv.  1, 
ch.  2 ;  Grotius,  De  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.,  lib.  2,  ch.  9,  ^  8 ;  Bj/nr 
kershoek,  Quaest.  Jur.  Pub.,  lib.  2,  ch.  21,  §1 ;  Heffter,  Droit 
Intemacional,  §  26.) 

§  8.  The  right  of  a  sovereign  state  to  the  choice  of  its  ov^n 
rulers  rests  upon  the  same  foundation  as  its  right  to  deter- 
mine the  form  of  its  own  internal  constitution ;  and  the  inter-  * 
ference  of  a  foreign  state  in  the  one  case  cannot  be  justified 
except  under  the  same  circumstances  and  upon  the  same 
grounds  as  in  the  other,  viz.,  the  immediate  and  pressing  danger 
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to  its  awn  independence  and  security.  In  other  words,  the  change 
most  involve  external  as  well  as  iniemal  relations,  in  order  to 
render  foreign  interference  in  snch  case  justifiable,  even  under 
the  most  liberal  and  extended  rules  of  ooustruction.  More- 
over, even  in  the  case  supposed,  if  the  danger  is  only  remote 
and  problematical,  it  would  fSsdl  to  make  the  interference  jus- 
tifiable in  the  eye  of  international  law.  {Kentj  Com.  an  Am. 
Law,  vol.  1,  p.  21;  PhiUimorCy  an  Int.  Law^  vol.  1,  §§  389, 890; 
Yaiidj  DroU  des  Gem,  prelim.,  §  22 ;  liv.  1,  ch.  5,  §§  66,  67 ; 
Wheatan^  Ulem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  1,  §  15 ;  Martens,  Precis 
du  DroU  des  Gens,  §  76.) 

§  4.  No  writer  of  authori j,  on  international  kw,  advocates 
any  general  right  of  one  sovereign  and  independent  state  to 
interfere  with  the  domestic  concerns  and  internal  govern- 
ment of  another  sovereign  and  independent  state.  Borne, 
however,  make  numerous  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  and 
attempt  to  justify  interference  by  one  state,  in  the  internal 
afl^rs  of  another,  in  particular  cases  and  for  certain  specified 
objects.  The  principal  grounds  upon  which  such  interference 
has  been  justified  are:  first,  self  defence;  second,  the  obliga- 
tions of  treaty  stipulations ;  third,  humanity ;  and  fourth,  the 
invitation  of  the  contending  parties  in  a  civil  war.  We  will  here 
examine  each  of  these  grounds,  with  respect  to  pacific  inter- 
ference, reserving  for  another  place  a  discussion  of  how  far 
they  will  justify  a  resort  to  /orce  or  a  war  of  intervention. 
( Vide  Post,  ch.  14 ;  PhUUmore,  on  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §  400 ;  jB<- 
quelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  14;  Heffter, 
Droit  International,  §§44-46;  Wenck,  Codex  Juris  Gent,  t.  1, 
p.  3;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  p.  98.) 

§  5.  Foreign  interference  in  the  internal  affiiirs  of  a  state, 
has  sometimes  been  defended  on  the  ground  of  a  necessity 
on  the  part  of  the  interfering  states,  involving  their  own  par- 
ticular security.  That  a  right  of  pacific  interference,  and  even 
of  armed  intervention,  may  sometimes  grow  out  of  such 
threatened  danger  to  a  particular  state,  cannot  be  doubted. 
So,  also,  there  may  be  an  impending  danger,  affecting  the  gen- 
eral security  of  nations,  which  may  justify  an  interference  on 
their  part,  for  the  security  of  their  own  independence  and 
the  preservation  of  peace.  But  such  danger  must  be  threaten- 
ing and  immediate,  and  not  a  mere  remote  contingency;  and 
s» 
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eren  then  th^  interference  must  be  limited  to  the  remoyal  of 
the  danger  itself;  beyond  that  it  would  be  tinlawfoL  {Kmi^ 
Ckm.  on  Am,  Ldw^  trol.  1^  p.  25 ;  WhecUonj  Mm.  Itit.  Ldwj  pt 
2,  6h.  1,  §  8}  Vaitel,  Droit  des  Gens.,  prelim.,  §  22;  PhUlimc^e, 
Oh  Int.  Law,  Vdl.  1,  1 390 ;  Heffier,  Droit  IntemaUofial,  §§  44, 
46  J  Mdnnin^y  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  97,  98.) 

§  6.  Bat  this  impending  6r  contingent  danger  td  the  gene- 
ral peace  of  nations,  or  tb  the  independence  of  particular 
states,  is  mcfre  frequently  appealed  to  as  an  excuse,  than  as  a 
justifiable  tedsohj  for  foreign  interferehce  in  the  internal  affiiil*^ 
of  others.  And  instead  of  preserving  peace,  snch  Unlawful 
inti^rference  has  frequently  been  the  cause  of  tf  ai«  the  most 
cruel  and  bloody  that  have  ever  stained  the  annals  of  history^ 
Wb  Scarcely  ileed  refer  to  the  wars  Which  resulted  from  for- 
eign interference  in  the  internal  affiiird  of  France  in  tfaie 
revblutibn  of  1789,  in  proof  of  our  assertion.  Unfortunately 
historians  and  jurisconsults  ar^  too  apt  to  draw  their  atgti- 
ments  from  the  fact  to  the  right,  and  to  infer  the  right  of 
interference  from  the  numerous  exam|)les  of  its  actual  exer^ 
else,  without  testing  the  legality  of  the  usage  by  reference  to 
fundamental  principles.  If  foreign  ihterference  in  the  inter- 
nal affiiirs  of  a  sovereign  state,  (except  in  cases  of  imminetit 
and  actual  danger  to  the  general  or  particular  security,  free- 
dotn;  arid  independence  of  nations,)  is  contrary  to  natural 
law,  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  international  jurispni- 
dence,  usage,  and  custom,  cannot  make  it  justifiable  or  lawfol, 
for  no  length  of  usage  can  justify  a  wrongs  {Kent,  Com.  &n 
Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  28-25 ;  Wheaton,  Elm.  Int.  Law,  pt.  2, 
ch.  1,  §§  3,  4 ;  Wheaimj  Hist.  Law  of  Nations^  pp.  iBO,  88 ; 
WMman,  Int  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  49,  60 ;  Vaiid,  Droit  deh  QenSy 
liv.  2,  oh.  1,  1 7 ;  Bynkershoek,  Foro  Legatorum,  cap.  2,  §  4 ; 
Bynkershoek^  Quojest  Jur.  Pub.,  lib.  1,  cap.  25;  Edinburg 
Be^iew,  No.  156, p.  829 ;  Le  L(nus,2  Dod.  Bep.,  p.  257.) 

§  7.  That  the  general  riile  of  natural  law  id  opposed  to  all 
interference  in  the  internal  affiiirs  of  another  state,  cannot  be 
doubted.  It  is  confirmed  by  iieason^  and  the  concurring 
Ojpinions  of  the  most  eminent  publicists  of  all  ages  and  all 
liationis.  It  must  neverdieless  be  admitted  tfaaft  there  are 
ekoeptioiks  to  this  rule.  The  principle  ddffiotilty  is  in  ^lOti- 
i^lffing  the  ^Iceptiond  iao  nA  not  tb  infUhge  ni^ovi  the  prin^si- 
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pie  of  the  rale.  The  general  rale,  and  the  possible  exception 
to  it,  were  both  very  clearly  stated  by  M.  de  Chateaubriand 
in  his  speech  in  the  Preach  Chamber,  on  the  Spanish  war 
of  1823.  ^'Has/'  said  he,  ^'  a  government  of  one  coontiy  a 
right  to  interfere  in  the  affiurs  of  another  ?  This  great  ques- 
tion of  international  law  has  been  resolved  in  different  ways, 
by  different  writer?  on  the  subject  Those  who  incline  to 
the  natural  right,  such  as  Bacon,  Puffendorf!^  Grotius,  and 
all  the  ancients,  mention  that  it  is  lawful  to  take  up  arms  in 
the  name  of  the  human  race  against  a  society  which  violates 
the  principles  on  which  the  social  order  reposes,  on  the  same 
ground  on  which,  in  particular  states,  you  punish  an  indi- 
vidual malefactor  who  disturbs  the  public  repose.  Those 
who  consider  the  question  as  one  depending  on  civil  right, 
are  of  opinion  that  no  one  government  has  a  right  to  inter- 
fere in  the  aflbirs  of  another.  I  adopt,  in  the  abstract,  the 
principles  of  the  last.  I  maintain  that  no  government  has  a 
right  to  interfere  in  the  a&irs  of  another  government.  In 
truth,  if  this  principle  is  not  admitted,  and  above  all  by  all 
people  who  enjoy  a  free  constitution,  no  nation  could  be  in 
security.  It  would  always  be  possible  for  the  corruption  of 
a  minister,  or  the  ambition  of  a  king  to  attack  a  state  which 
attempted  to  ameliorate  its  condition.  In  many  cases  wars 
would  be  multiplied ;  you  would  adopt  a  principle  of  eternal 
hostility — ^a  principle  of  which  every  one  would  constitute 
himself  judge,  since  every  one  might  say  to  his  neighbor, 
your  institutions  displease  me ;  change  them,  or  J.  declare 
war. 

"  But  when  the  modern  political  writers  rejected  the  right 
of  intervention,  by  taking  it  out  of  the  category'  of  natural 
to  place  it  in  that  of  civil  rights,  they  felt  themselves  very 
much  embarrassed  at  the  result ;  for  they  saw  that  cases  will 
occur  in  which  it  is  Impossible  to  abstain  from  intervention 
without  putting  the  st^te  in  danger.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  revolution,  it  was  said,  ^Perish  t^e  colonies  rather 
than  one  principle,'  and  the  colonies  perished.  Shall  we 
also  say,  *  Perish  the  socicd  order  rather  than  sacrifice  a  prin- 
ciple ;'  and  let  the  social  order  perish  ?  In  order  to  avoi4 
beiiig  shattered  against  a  principle  which  the^  themselyes 
had  established,  the  modem  jurists  have  introduced  an  excep- 
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tion.  They  said,  no  government  has  a  right  to  interfere  in 
the  a&irs  of  another  government,  except  in  the  case  where  the 
security  and  immediate  interests  of  the  first  government  are  com- 
promised.'* {De  Cussy,  Precis  Historique^  ch.  4 ;  PhiUimorej 
On  Int.  Law  J  vol.  1,  §§  890  et  seq. ;  Alison,  Hist,  of  Europe, 
eh,  12,  §§  41,  et  seq. ;  Mmiteur,  Feb.  15th,  1823 ;  Heffter,  Droit 
International^  §§  44-46 ;  Manning,  Laio  of  Nations,  p.  98.) 

§  8.  Another  ground  of  foreign  interference  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  a  sovereign  state,  advocated  by  some  text- writers, 
is  the  obligations  of  treaty  stipulations.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  sovereign  state  may  guarantee  a  particular  fonr 
of  government  to  one  of  its  component  parts,  as  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America  guarantees  a  Republican 
form  to  each  state  of  the  federal  union ;  or,  in  case  of  a  pro- 
tectorate, the  protecting  state  may  guarantee  or  direct  a  par- 
ticular form  of  government  for  the  dependent  or  protected 
state.  But  neither  the  component  nor  the  protected  states 
are  in  these  cases  to  be  regarded  as  independent  sovereign- 
ties; they  have  parted  with  some  of  the  essential  qualities  of 
sovereignty  and  independence,  and,  consequently,  are  not 
entitled  to  the  full  rights  incident  to  their  primary  condition 
as  equal  members  of  the  society  of  nations.  The  same  doc- 
trine may  apply  generally  to  treaties  of  unequal  alliance. 
But,  in  treaties  of  equal  alliance,  between  independent  and 
sovereign  states,  will  a  stipulation  of  mediation  or  guaranty 
justify  generally  the  interference  of  one  state  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  another,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  latter  ?  If 
the  interference  is  in  itself  unlawful,  can  any  previously 
existing  stipulation  make  it  lawful  ?  We  think  not ;  for  the 
reason  that  a  contract  against  public  morals  has  no  binding 
force,  and  there  is  more  merit  in  its  breach  than  in  its  fulfil- 
ment. ( Wheaton,  JElem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  1,  §§  13-16 ; 
Kluier,  Droit  des  Gens,  pt.  2,  tit.  1,  ch.  2,  §  48 ;  PhUlimore, 
On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §  393 ;  Poison,  Law  of  Nations,  sec.  6 ; 
Bello  Derecho  Intemadonal,  pt.  1,  cap.  1,  §  7.) 

§  9.  Another  ground  of  foreign  interference,  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  a  sovereign  state,  is  that  of  humanity,  it  being  done 
for  the  alleged  purpose  of  stopping  the  effusion  of  blood 
caused  by  a  protracted  and  desolating  civil  war  in  the  bosom 
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of  the  state  so  interfered  with.  If  such  interference  be  in 
the  nature  of  a  pacific  mediation,  one  state  merely  proposing 
its  good  offices  for  the  settlement  of  the  intestine  dissensions 
of  another  state,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  lawfulness. 
How  far  interference  by  forcCy  or  an  armed  intervention  in 
the  internal  aflBurs  of  another  state,  may  be  justified  on  the 
ground  of  humanity,  will  be  considered  in  another  chapter. 
( Vide  Pasty  ch.  xiv.,  §  21 ;  PhUUmorey  On  Int.  LaWy  vol.  1, 
§  894,  et  seq. ;  OroiiuSy  De  Jur,  Bel.  ac  Fae.y  lib.  2,  cap.  20, 
§40 ;  JSefieTy  DraU  Iniernatumaly  §§  44-46.) 

§  10.  Again,  suppose  such  interference  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  another  state  be  made  on  the  invitation  of  the  contending 
parties  in  the  civil  war  ?  If  the  invitation  be  from  only  one 
of  the  contestants,  it  can,  by  itself,  confer  no  rights  whatever 
as  against  the  other  party.  But  if  both  parties  unite  in  the 
invitation,  it  will  afford  just  grounds  for  the  interference  of 
the  mediating  power.  How  far  such  invitations  will  justify 
an  armed  intervention  between  the  contending  parties,  will 
be  discussed  in  another  chapter.  It  is  sufficient  to  remark 
in  this  place,  that  the  opinion  or  decision  of  a  mediating 
power,  whether  the  mediation  be  proffered  or  invited,  is  of 
the  nature  of  advice,  or  rather  of  a  proposition  for  an  ami- 
cable adjustment  of  existing  differences ;  which  proposition 
may  be  rejected  by  one  or  both  of  the  parties,  without  just 
offense  to  the  mediator.  {Kenty  Com.  on.  Am.  LaWy  vol.  1,  p. 
26;  PhiUimarey  On  Int.  LaWy  vol.  1  §  895 ;  Befftery  Droit  Inter- 
natianaly  §§  44-46 ;  MartenSy  Precis  do  Droit  des  Gens,  §§  176, 
827,  380.) 

§  11.  But  if  such  proffered  or  invited  mediation  is  of  the 
nature  of  an  arbitration,  in  which  the  question  of  difference 
is  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  mediating  power  as  an 
arbUraioTy  with  an  agreement  to  abide  by  such  decision,  nei- 
ther party  can  properly  refuse  to  abide  by  the  result  of  the 
reference,  unless  it  be  shown  that  the  award  has  been  made 
in  collusion  with  one  of  the  parties,  or  that  It  exceeds  the 
terms  of  the  submission.  The  general  rules  governing  such 
arbitrations,  are  the  same  as  those  governing  arbitrations 
between  sovereign  and  independent  states,  which  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  another  chapter.  {Vide  Posty  ch.  xii,  §  7;  PhU- 
tmarcj  On  InL  LaWy  vol  1,  §  896 ;  Wheatony  EUm.  Int.  LaWy 
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pt  2,  ch.  1,  §  13 ;  Garden,  De  la  Diphmatie^  tome  l^  p.  486 ; 
Heffter^  Droit  Jniemaiionaly  §§  44-46 ;  Bayneval,  Droit  de  la 
Nat,  et  des  Gens^  liv.  3,  ch.  22.) 

§  12.  But  suppose  the  award  has  heen  made  without  collu* 
sioDf  and  has  heen  ooDfined  to  the  terms  of  the  submissiop, 
and  that  one  of  the  parties  should  refuse  to  abide  bj  the 
decision,  although  both  agreed  to  do  so,  will  such  refiieal 
justify  the  mediating  power  in  employing  force  to  compel 
obedience  to  its  decision  ?  To  decide  this  question,  it  will 
be  necessary  to^inquire  into  the  particular  circumstance  of 
each  case.  Xhe  arbitrator's  right  to  use  force,  in  order  to 
carry  his  decision  into  effect,  if  it  exist  at  all,  must  be 
deduced  from  the  terms  of  the  agreement  entered  into  by  the 
contracting  parties  to  the  submission.  It  does  not  result,  as 
a  necessary  consequence  of  his  undertaking  the  office  of 
arbitrator.  But  this  question  will  be  more  particularly  dis- 
cussed under  the  head  of  wars  of  intervention  ^  we  are  here 
oonsideriug  only  the  general  right  of  pacific  interference,  or 
pacific  mediation,  in  the  internal  affairs  of  a  state.  ( Vide 
Post,  chapter  xiv,  §  12 ;  PhilUmore,  On  Int.  Law,  voL  1,  § 
895 ;  Heffter,  Droit  Intemationod,  §  45 ;  Hayneval,  Droit  de  la 
Nat,  et  des  Gens.  liv.  3,  ch.  22.) 

§  13.  There  are  certain  cases  where  the  very  character  of 
the  constitution  or  government  of  one  state  may  authorise 
the  inteiference  of  another  in  the  choice  of  its  rulers.  Sueh 
cases,  however,  ^le  mainly  confined  to  semi-sovereign,  or 
depei^dent  states.  But  the  states  of  the  church  have  usually 
been  regarded,  in  the  international  law  of  Europe,  as  sover- 
eign and  independent  Nevertheless,  Austria,  France,  and 
Spain,  as  catholic  countries,  have  a  voice  in  the  election  of 
the  Pope,  who  is  the  temporal  sovereign  ot  the  Roman  states, 
as  well  as  the  supreme  Pontiff  of  the  Soman  Catholic  church. 
But  if  these  spiritual  and  temporal  officers  should  be  sepa- 
rated, the  right  of  foreign  states  to  interfere  in  the  choice  of 
the  person  to  fill  the  office  of  civil  ruler,  might  well  be  ques- 
tioned. In  the  case  of  a  composite  state,  or  a  confedera- 
tion of  several  states,  the  right  of  one  state  to  interfere  in  the 
affiiirs  of  another,  or  of  the  supreme  government  to  interfere 
with  that  of  one  of  its  constituents,  will  depend  upon  the  con- 
stitution or  plan  of  confederation ;  it  does  not  result  from 
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any  general  right  in  epvereign  states,  as  recogniEed  by  inter- 
national law.  ( Whealon^  ^lem-K  InL  LaWy  pt  %  ch.  1,  §§  1&- 
16 ;  Maner^  Corpus  JvrU  Germ.f  lib.  2,  p.  196 ;  Kluber,  DroU 
dea  GmSj  pt  S,  tit  1,  ch.  2 ;  Mariena^  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gensy 
§  76 ;  Gnarden^  De  DipUnmiky  tome  1,  pt  8,  §  6;  Heffier,  DroU 
IniemaUonaly  §§  40,  41 ;  Acte^  Final  du  Congress  de  Viermay  art, 
74 ;  OonstiMion  of  the  United  States^  art  8.) 

§  14.  Another  ineident  to  the  sovereignty  of  a  state  is  its 
independence  of  every  other  in  its  legislative  power,  so  far 
as  such  independence  does  not  conflict  with  the  sovereign 
rights  of  other  states,  and  is  not  limited  or  modified  by  acts 
of  nnion  or  the  stipulations  of  treaty.  There  is,  however, 
properly  speaking,  no  conflict  in  laws  relating  to  public  inter- 
Bational  jurisprudence,  so  long  as  each  sovereign  state  con- 
fines its  le^slation  within  its  own  proper  and  legitimate  lim- 
its, that  is,  to  the  regulation  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  its  own 
subjects  inter  se^  and  in  their  relations  to  their  own  govern- 
ment But  in  what  Is  called  private  international  law,  which 
regulates  the  rights  of  individuals  of  one  state  with  respect 
to  Uie  laws  and  institutions  of  other  states,  there  is  not  unfre- 
quently  a  eofnflici  of  laws.  A  consideration  of  this  subject  be- 
longs to  another  chapter.  (  Wheaton,  JElem.  Int.  Law,  pt  2, 
A.  2,  S  1;  FoeliXy  Droit  BttemaOmd  Priviy  §  8;  Vide  Pasty 
dL  7,  §§  1  et  seq. ;  PoUoHy  Law  of  NationSy  sec.  5 ;  Garden,  De 
Diphmatiey  tonxe  1,  pt  3,  §  7 ;  Saynevaly  Droit  de  (a  Nat.y  etc.y 
liv.  1,  eh.  11 ;  Siquelmey  Derecho  Pub.  Int.y  lib.  2,  tit  1,  cap.  1.) 

§  16.  So,  also,  every  sovereign  state  is  independent  of  every 
other  in  the  exercise  of  its  judicial  power,  which,  subject  to 
the  ^xceptione  already  mentioned,  is  coextensive  with  its 
I^slative  power.  At  the  same  time,  this  power  does  not 
embrace  eases  where  liie  municipal  institutions  of  another 
nation  operate  within  its  territory,  as  in  cases  of  a  public  min- 
ister, a  foreign  fleet  or  army,  rights  of  exterritoriality  conceded 
by  treaty,  etc.  But  these  questions  will  be  more  particularly 
diacuesed  elsewhere.  ( Wheatoriy  Mem.  Int.  LaWy  pt  2,  ch.  2, 
}  12 ;  Bynkershoeky  De  Foro  Legat.,  cap.  3 ;  CasaregiSy  DiscursuSy 
Ijeg.y  pp.  186, 174;  The  Exchange  v.  McFadeUy  7  Cranch.,  Rep., 
p.  185 ;  Gardeny  De  Diphmatiey  tome  1,  pt.  3,  §  7 ;  BeUOy  Dere- 
eho  jbUemacionaly  pt  1,  cap.  4,  §4;  Raynemly  Droit  de  la  Nai., 
etc,  lir.  1,  ch.  11.) 
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§  16.  Every  sovereign  state  being  independent  of  all  others 
in  the  exercise  of  its  legislative  and  jadicial  powers,  it  follows, 
as  a  necessaiy  consequence,  that  it  is  also  independent  of  all 
others  in  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  its  own  subjects. 
It  may  make  its  own  laws  defining  oflEenses,  organise  its  own 
tribunals  for  trying  them,  and  for  awarding  punishments  to 
its  own  subjects,  and  it  may  inflict  its  punishments  upon  its 
own  subjects  found  in  its  own  vessels  upon  the  high  seas,  or 
within  its  own  territorial  jurisdiction.  Moreover,  its  laws 
and  penalties  follow  its  citizens  into  all  places  and  all  coun- 
tries ;  but  it  can  neither  arrest  nor  punish  them  within  the 
territorial  jurisdiction  of  a  foreign  state,  except  where  such  a 
right  is  conceded  by  treaty  stipulations.  (Bynkershoeky  De 
FoTO  LegciUmimy  cap.  2,  §  8 ;  TTAeoton,  Elem.  InL  LaWj  pt  2, 
cap.  2,  §2,  Huberus,  Praelect^  tome  2,  liv.  1,  tit.  8;  WUdnumy 
InL  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  60 ;  Base  v.  Smdy^  4  Cranch.  Sep.,  p. 
278 ;  Garden^  De  JXplomatie^  tome  l,pt.  8,  §  7.) 

§  17.  The  case  of  Martin  Koszta,  in  1858,  and  the  discus- 
sions resulting  from  his  seizure  and  forcible  release,  have 
given  to  the  foregoing  rule  of  international  law  a  prominent 
position  in  the  public  mind.  Koszta,  a  Hungarian  banished 
from  Austrian  dominions  for  political  oflenses,  had  acquired 
a  domicil  and  taken  the  preliminaiy  steps  to  naturalization 
in  the  United  States.  While  thus  clothed  with  the  national 
character  of  the  United  States,  his  business  called  him  to  the 
Turkish  port  of  Smyrna,  where  he  was  seized  by  Austrian 
agents,  and  confined  in  an  Austrian  vessel  of  war,  the  Huszcl, 
preparatary  to  transportation  to  the  Austrian  port  of  Trieste. 
The  Turkish  authorities  not  only  disavowed  this  act  of  Aus- 
trian officials,  but  protested  against  their  conduct  as  in  viola- 
tion of  Turkish  sovereignty.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
captain  of  the  United  States  vessel  of  war,  the  Si.  Louis,  de- 
manded and  enforced  Eoszta's  release  from  the  Austrian  ves- 
sel. Austria  not  only  demanded  a  disavowal  by  the  United 
States  of  the  acts  of  the  American  agents,  and  satisfaction  for 
what  she  deemed  an  oftense  to  her  own  flag,  but  also  sent  a 
circular  to  other  European  courts,  complaining  of  the  rescue 
of  Koszta  as  a  violation  of  international  law.  All  these  alle- 
gations were  most  clearly  and  satisfactorily  disproved  in  the 
masterly  despatch  of  Mr.  Marcy,  the  American  Secretary  of 
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State,  to  the  Austrian  Charg6  d'Afiaires,  in  which  it  was 
shown  that  Austria  had  been  the  real  aggressor,  and  that  the 
United  States  had  made  no  intentional  encroachment  npon 
the  sovereign  territorial  rights  of  Turkey.  Had  that  power 
been  able  to  protect  the  integrity  of  her  soil  from  Austrian 
encroachment,  in  the  seizure  of  a  person  clothed  with  Ameri- 
can nationality,  there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for  the 
interposition  of  American  authority  for  the  protection  of  that 
person.  But  in  her  own  inability  to  protect  the  rights  of 
Americans  against  Austrian  aggression,  she  assented  to  and 
approved  the  acts  of  the  American  agents  in  doing  so  them- 
selves ;  and  certainly  if  she  was  satisfied,  others  had  no  right 
to  complain  in  a  matter  which  in  no  way  affected  them. 
Baron  de  Cussy,  in  reviewing  this  transaction,  has  not  duly 
considered  this  point,  nor  indeed  has  he  correctly  and  fully 
stated  the  true  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  case.  In  an- 
swer to  the  charge  of  a  violation  of  international  law  by  the 
United  States,  with  respect  to  Turkey,  Mr.  Marcy  said:  "Be- 
fore closing  this  communication,  the  undersigned  will  briefly 
notice  the  complaint  of  Austria  against  Captain  Ingraham, 
for  violating  the  neutral  soil  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The 
right  of  Austria  to  call  the  United  States  to  an  account  for 
the  acts  of  their  agents,  affecting  the  sovereign  territorial 
rights  of  Turkey,  is  not  perceived,  and  they  do  not  acknow- 
ledge her  right  to  require  any  explanation.  If  anything  was 
done  at  Smyrna  in  derogation  of  ihe  sovereignty  of  Turkey, 
this  government  will  give  satisfactory  explanation  to  the 
Sultan  when  he  shall  demand  it,  and  it  has  instructed  its 
minister  resident  to  make  this  known  to  him.  He  is  the 
judge,  and  the  only  rightful  judge,  in  this  affair,  and  the  in- 
jured party  too.  He  has  investigated  its  merits,  pronounced 
judgment  against  Austria,  and  acquitted  the  United  States; 
yet,  strange  as  it  is,  Austria  has  called  the  United  States  to 
an  account  for  violating  the  sovereign  territorial  rights  of  the 
Emperor  of  Turkey."  {Marcy  to  HvlseTnann,  Sept.  26th,  1853 ; 
Omg.  Doc.,  88d  Cong.,  1st  sess.  Sen,,  Ex.  Doc.  No.  1 ;  Whea- 
ion,  EUm.  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  2,  §  5,  note  (a) ;  De  Cussy,  Droit 
Maritime,  liv.  2,  ch.  12,  §  12.) 

§  18.  Another  right  immediately  resulting  from  the  inde- 
pendence of  sovereign  states,  is  that  of  sdf'preservation.  This 
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i»  one  of  the  most  eseential  and  important  rights  incident  to 
state  sovereignty,  and  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  the  rest 
It  is  not  only  a  right  with  respect  to  other  states,  but  a  duty 
with  respect  to  its  own  members,  and  one  of  the  most  solemn 
and  important  daties  which  it  owes  to  them.  '^  The  right  of 
"self-preservation,"  says  Phillimore,  "is  the  first  law  of 
"  nations,  as  it  is  of  individuals.  A  society  which  is  not  in 
"  a  condition  to  repel  aggression  from  without,  is  wanting  in 
^^  its  principal  duty  to  the  members  of  which  it  is  composed, 
"  and  to  the  chief  end  of  its  institution."  (PAi22»nore,  On 
Int.  Lawy  vol.  1,  §  210 ;  VaM,  DroU  des  Qens,  lib.  1,  ch.  24, 
§  177 ;  Wheaim,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  1,  §  2 ;  Poison^ 
Law  of  Nations,  sec.  6 ;  MartenSy  Precis  da  Droit  des  Ghts, 
§  116 ;  Garden,  De  Diplomatic,  tome  1,  pt.  8,  §  5 ;  Ortolany 
DiplonuUie  de  la  Mer,  liv.  1,  ch.  8.) 

§  19.  This  right  of  self-preservation  necessarily  involves 
all  other  incidental  rights  which  are  essential  as  means  to 
give  effect  to  the  principal  end.  And  other  nations  have 
no  right  to  prescribe  what  these  means  shall  be,  or  to  require 
any  account  or  explanation  of  the  conduct  of  a  sovereign 
state  in  this  respect,  except  so  far  as  their  own  peace  and 
safety  may  be  affected  or  threatened.  The  means  usually 
resorted  to  for  this  purpose  are  the  construction  of  fortifica- 
tions, the  organization  of  military  and  naval  forces,  and  the 
contraction  of  alliances  with  other  states.  "The  full  liberty 
of  a  nation  in  this  respect,"  says  Phillimore,  "  cannot,  as  a 
general  principle  of  international  law,  be  too  boldly  an- 
nounced or  too  firmly  maintained."  {Phillimore,  On  Bit. 
Law,  vol.  1,  §  211 ;  Wheaton,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  2, 
§  2 ;  Poison,  Law  of  Natio7is,  sec.  5 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  DroU 
des  Gens,  §  117.) 

§  20.  But  the  exercise  pf  these  incidental  rights  may  be 
modified  or  controlled  by  special  compacts  freely  entered 
into  with  other  states.  Thus,  by  the  treaties  of  1748,  and 
1763,  Erance  engaged  to  demolish  the  fortifications  Oif  DnA- 
kirk,  and  this  stipulation,  so  humiliating  to  the  Frei^ch 
nation,  was  not  effaced  till  the  treaty  of  1783.  Ag^in,  by 
the  treaty  of  1815,  France  engaged  to  demolish  the  fortifica- 
tions of  HuningQn,  and  never  to  renew  them  nqr  to  replace 
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them  by  other  fortificatioHB  within  tiiree  leagues  of  the  city 
of  Bfi«le.  Bj  the  treaty  of  1866,  between  Russia,  Turkey, 
and  the  allies,  the  former  stipulated  to  relinquish  her  right 
to  <K>n8truct  military-marine  arsenals,  and  to  maintain  a 
naval  force  in  the  Black  sea.  All  such  compacts,  when  freely 
entered  into,  are  binding,  notwithstanding  that  they  limit 
the  natural  rights  of  independent  states.  ( WheaUm^  Mem. 
Int.  Law,  pt  2,  eh.  2,  §  2 ;  Martens,  Seeueil  des  TraUh,  tome 
2,  p.  469 ;  Polsim,  Law  of  Natims,  sec,  6 ;  PkUlimore^  On 
Int  LaWy  vol.  8,  Appendfx,  pp;  828,  et  seq. ;  Ortolan^  Diplo- 
matie  de  la  Mer,  toine  2,  App.^  fepeciftl ;  Heffter,  Droit  Interna* 
timaly  Appendici^ ;  De  Oisey,  Preds  dh  BvenementSj  ch.  12.) 

§  21.  These  incidental  rights  may  also  be  modified,  or  lim- 
ited, by  the  equal  and  corresponding  rights  of  other  states. 
If,  under  the  plea  of  self-defense,  a  nation  makes  extra- 
ordinary warlike  preparations,  inconsistent  with  pretended 
pacific  intentions,  and  threatening  to  the  peace  and  inde- 
pendence of  others,  such  threatened  states  may  very  properly 
demand  an  explanation,  and,  if  none  of  a  satisfactory  charac- 
ter is  given,  to  require  ia  discontinuance  of  such  hostile 
demonstrations.  Such  hostile  preparations,  if  not  satisfacto- 
rily explained,  may  become  a  matter  of  serious  complaint, 
hut  seldom,  if  ever,  in  themselves  alone  a  just  cause  of  war. 
{PhMAn&i^e,  On  Int.  Law,  Vol.  1,  §  212 ;  Martens,  Precis  du 
Droit  des  Grens,  §  118 ;  Poison,  Law  of  Nations,  sec.  6 ;  Ortolan, 
Diptomatie  de  la  Mer,  liv.  1,  ch.  3.) 

§  22.  A  distinction,  however,  must  be  made  between  those 
means  and  preparations  for  self-defense,  which  are  exclu- 
sively defensive,  and  those  which,  from  their  nature,  may  also 
be  regarded  as  offensive.  Thus  an  extraordinary  increase  of 
the  military  and  naval  forces  of  a  state,  may  be  calculated 
to  alarm  other  nations  whose  peace  and  security  they  may 
^pear  to  menace.  It  is,  therefore,  usual  under  such  circum- 
stances, to  require  and  to  receive  amicable  explanations  of 
such  warlike  preparations.  And  if  asked  for  in  a  proper 
tone  and  spirit,  the  explanation  cannot  be  properly  refused, 
without  giving  offense,  or,  at  least,  well-founded  cause  for 
suspicion.  (Phmmore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  Ij  §§  212-13 ;  Mar- 
imB^  P^'eeis  du  Droit  dea  Gens.^  $§  117, 118;  Pinhiero  Ferreira, 
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Com.  sur  Martens^  tome  1,  Kote  62 ;  Moser,  Versueh^  ete.y  t.  6, 
pp.  409,  418 ;  Gunther^  Europ.  VolkerrectU,  b.  1,  pp.  29a-319 ;) 
§  28.  Not  80,  however,  with  respect  to  the  erection  and 
arming  of  fortifications,  which  are  essentially  means  ot 
defense  and  self-preservation.  That  such  works  are  of 
immense  assistance  in  cariyiug  on  military  and  naval  opera- 
tions against  others,  cannot  be  doubted,  but  they  cannot  of 
themselves  be  injurious  or  dangerous  to  foreign  powers. 
They,  therefore,  are  not  just  causes  of  complaint  by  others. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  military  schools,  and  a  general  dif- 
fusion of  military  education  and  military  science  among  the 
subjects  of  a  state.  They  are  legitimate  and  proper  means 
of  self-preservation,  which  every  sovereign  state  has  a  perfect 
right  to  use,  and  others  have  no  right  to  require  an  account 
of  its  conduct  in  this  respect.  {Jominij  Precis  de  VAri  de  la 
GnerrCj  ch.  2,  sec.  1,  §  1 ;  HdUeck^  Ulm.  Mil.  Art  and  SciencCy 
ch.  8 ;  PhiUimore,  On  Int.  Law^  vol.  1,  §  211.) 

§  24.  The  means  of  self-preservation  which  we  have  hith- 
erto considered  as  the  right  of  a  sovereign  state  to  resort  to, 
are  such  as  are  made  within  its  own  dominions,  or  on  the 
high  seas.  It  has  been  contended  by  some  that,  for  the 
same  reasons,  a  state  may  extend  its  precautionary  measures 
vnthoiU  its  own  territorial  limits  and  within  the  borders  of  a 
neighboring  state.  Mr.  Phillimore  describes  a  hypothetical 
case  which  would  come  under  this  pretended  rule  of  inter- 
national jurisprudence.  "  A  rebellion,  or  a  civil  commotion, 
it  may  happen,  agitates  a  nation ;  while  the  authorities  are 
engaged  in  repressing  it,  bands  of  rebels  pass  the  frontier, 
shelter  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  conterminous 
state,  and  from  thence,  with  restored  strength  and  fresh 
appliances,  renew  their  invasions  upon  the  state  from  which 
they  have  escaped.  The  invaded  state  remonstrates.  The 
remonstrance,  whether  from  favor  to  the  rebels,  or  feebleness 
of  the  executive,  is  unheeded,  or,  at  least,  the  evil  complained 
of  remains  unredressed.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  invaded 
state  is  warranted  by  international  law,  in  crossing  the  fron- 
tier, and  in  taking  the  necessary  means  for  her  safety, 
whether  these  be  the  capture  or  dispersion  of  the  rebels,  or 
the  destruction  of  their  stronghold,  as  the  exigencies  of  the 
case  may  fairly  require."    This  is  certainly  a  very  eztraordi- 
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naiy  pretension ;  let  ns  examine  the  reasons  by  which  it  has 
been  attempted  to  sustain  this  right  of  extra-territorial  juris- 
diction. {PkUUmorej  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §213:  PhUlimore^ 
Letter  to  Lard  Ashburicm^  p.  27,  et  seq.) 

§  25  Mr.  Phillimore  has  himself  pointed  out  what  he  con- 
ceives to  be  the  principle  of  international  law,  from  which  he 
derives  this  pretended  right  of  one  state  to  transgress  the 
borders  of  its  neighbor's  territory  in  time  of  peace,  not  as  an 
act  of  hostility,  but  as  a  kind  of  pacifico-belligerent  right  of 
territorial  violability ;  pacific  with  respect  to  the  state  whose 
territory  is  invaded,  and  belligerent  with  respect  to  the  pcur^ 
Ocular  powers  and  places  attacked  or  destroyed.  ^'  Interna- 
tional law,"  he  says,  ^^  considers  the  right  of  self-preservation 
as  prior  and  paramount  to  that  of  territorial  inviolability,  and, 
where  they  conflict,  justifies  the  maintenance  of  the  former, 
at  the  expense  of  the  latter  right."  The  words  of  the  same 
author,,  in  another  place,  furnish  a  complete  answer  to  his 
argument,  viz :  ^^  The  policy  which  seeks  to  establish  one 
principle  of  international  law  upon  the  ruin  of  others,  has 
been,  and  always  must  be,  a  policy  as  fiatal  |to  the  lasting 
peace  of  the  world  as  the  attempt  to  promote  one  moral 
duty  at  the  expense  and  by  the  sacrifice  of  others,  is,  and 
must  be,  fifttal  to  the  peace  of  an  individual/'  {PhiUimore^  On 
Inlemational  Law,  vol.  1,  §§  213,  218,  398.) 

§26.  The  defect  of  Mr.  Phillimore's  argument,  consists  in 
the  assumption  of  a  false  principle  for  its  basis,  and  his  erro- 
neous premises  necessarily  lead  him  to  an  erroneous  conclu- 
sion. There  can  be  no  conflict  of  rights,  stricti  juris,  between 
states  in  time  of  peace.  No  such  principle  is  admitted  in 
the  code  of  piiblic  international  law.  It  is  a  maxim  of  that 
law,  that  every  right  is  followed  by  corresponding  duties  and 
obligations.  If,  therefore,  one  state  has  a  right  to  violate  the 
territory  of  a  neighbor,  in  time  of  peace,  for  what  it  sees  fit 
to  consider  the  purposes  of  self-defense,  that  neighbor  is 
bound  to  permit  its  territory  to  be  so  violated,  as  often  as  the 
other  party  may  conceive  that  the  necessity  exists.  But  it  is 
an  established  principle,  that  every  sovereign  state  has  a 
light  to  protect  the  inviolability  of  its  own  territory,  and  that 
soy  invasion  of  it  is  an  act  of  hostility,  which  may  be 
repelled  by  force.    So,  the  other  party  may  also  enforce,  with 
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arms,  if  heed  be^  its  own  right  of  territorial  transgresaioiiy 
incident  to  its  paramount  right  of  self-defense !  Here,  then^ 
we  have  force  repelling  force  in  the  pacific  exercise  of  estab* 
lished  public  international  rights!  This  is  the  legitimate 
and  necessary  consequence  of  Mr.  Phillimore's  argument.  Its 
defects  are  too  manifest  to  require  any  extended  discussion. 
Webster,  Off.  and  Dip.  Papers,  pp.  104-120, 140-222;  PhUlu 
more,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §  213,  218;  Wildman,  IntertiatUmal 
Law,  vol.  1,  ch.  2.) 

§  27.  But  it  may  be  asked,  shall  the  stat^^  which  is  suffer- 
ing from  the  piratical  incursions  organized  in,  and  emanating 
from  a  neighboring  state,  do  nothing  in  self-defense^  and 
for  self-preservation  ?  Must  she  wait  till  the  invading  force 
crosses  her  own  borders,  before  she  can  attack  or  destroy  it  ? 
Not  at  all.  If  the  neighboring  state,  from  the  want  either  of 
the  will  or  of  the  ability,  neglects  to  prevent  such  excursions, 
or  to  suppress  such  organizations,  the  threatened  state  maj 
cross  the  frontier  and  attack  or  destroy  the  threatened  dan- 
ger. But  the  act  is  one  of  hoaOlity,  and  she  performs  it  in 
the  exercise  of  her  belligereni  rights,  not  in  the  exercise  of  a 
pacific  right  of  self-defense.  It  is  not  necessary  that  such 
act  should  be  preceded  by  a  declaration  of  war,  nor,  indeed, 
tEkt  it  should  be  followed  by  a  public  and  solemn  war  in 
form ;  nevertheless,  it  is  a  belligerent  act,  justifiable,  perhaps, 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  case  and  the  culpable  neglect  of 
the  other  party,  and,  as  such,  belongs  to  that  class  of  hostile 
operations  known  in  international  jurisprudence  as  imperfect 
war,  and  which  will  be  more  particularly  discussed  in  another 
chapter.  ( WheaUm,  Stem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  1,  §  13 ;  GhrotiuSy 
de  Jur.  Bel  ac  Pac.,  lib  1,  cap.  8,  §  1 ;  Burlamaqui,  Dnnt  de 
la  Nat.,  etc.,  tome  5,  pt.  4,  ch.  3 ;  VaUd,  Droit  des  Qens,  liv. 
2,  ch.  6,  §  72.) 
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CHAPTER   V. 


RIGHTS    OP    EQUALITY. 


CONTENTS. 

2 1.  Natural  equality  of  sovereign  states — {  2.  Consequences  of  this  equality — 
(  3.  Titles  of  states  and  of  their  rulers — {  4.  Effect  of  custom  and  treaty 
upon  rights  of  equality — {6.  Case  of  the  Pope  and  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many — J  6.  Rights  and  precedents  of  rulers  and  representatives  of  states  — 
2  7.  Examples  of  disputes,  and  the  mode  of  arranging  them  —  {  6.  Royal 
honors — {9.  Emperors  and  kings — {10.  Monarchical  sovereigns — J  11. 
Semi-sovereign  and  dependent  monarchical  states — {  12.  Rank  of  repub- 
lics— J  13.  General  rule  of  equality  and  precedence — 2  !*•  Usage  of  the 
altemat — \\^.  Language  of  diplomatic  intercourse  and  treaties — \\Q. 
Military  and  maritime  ceremonials — {17.  Howregalated — J  18.  Maritime 
ceremonials  in  the  narrow  seas — J  19.  In  foreign  ports  and  on  the  high 
seas — $20.  Treaties  respecting  salutes,  etc. — 121.  General  rules  estab- 
lished by  text-writers>-|  22.  Salutes  between  ships  and  forts— J  23.  Ships 
in  foreign  ports — §  24.  Regulations  as  to  salutes  in  the  British  navy — 
2  25.  French  naval  regulations — ^2Q.  Spanish  regulations — ^2*1.  U.S. 
army  and  navy  regulations — 2  28.  Difficulties  in  the  application  of  these 
rales — 2  29.  May  be  avoided  by  making  all  salutes  international. 

S 1.  "  NatioDB,"  Bays  Vattel,  "  composed  of  men,  and  con- 
sidered as  so  many  free  persons  living  together  in  the  state 
of  nature,  are  naturally  equal,  and  inherit  from  nature  the 
same  obligations  and  rights.  Power  or  weakness  does  not 
in  this  respect  produce  any  difference.  A  dwarf  is  as  much 
a  man  as  a  giant;  a  small  republic  is  no  less  a  sovereign 
state  than  the  most  powerful  kingdom."  In  other  words, 
all  sovereign  states,  without  respect  to  their  relative  power. 
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are,  in  the  eye  of  international  law,  eqnal,  being  endowed 
with  the  same  natural  rights,  bound  by  the  same  duties,  and 
subject  to  the  same  obligations.  One  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  public  law,  generally  recognized,  says  Sir 
William  Scott,  is  the  perfect  equality  and  independence  of 
all  distinct  states.  Relative  magnitude  creates  no  distinction 
of  right ;  relative  imbecility,  whether  permanent  or  casual, 
gives  no  additional  right  to  the  more  powerful  neighbor, 
and  any  advantage  seized  on  that  ground  is  mere  usurpation. 
This  is  the  great  foundation  of  public  law,  which  it  mainly 
concerns  the  peace  of  mankind,  both  in  their  political  and 
private  capacities,  to  preserve  inviolate.  (Va^te/,  Droit  des 
OenSj  prelim,  §  18 ;  PhUUmore,  On  Int.  LaWy  vol.  1,  §§  168- 
169;  GvntheTy  Ewrop.  Vdkerrecht,  b.  1,  §§6,  7,  p.  284;  Polr 
sorij  Law  of  NationSj  sec.  5 ;  TJie  LouiSj  2  Dod.  Bep.,  p.  243 ; 
WMnuLUy  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  48 ;  The  Antdope^  10  WheatovCs 
Rep.y  p.  120 ;  GrardeUj  De  3q>to7natiej  tome  1,  pp.  353,  et 
seq,;  Bowyer,  Universal  Public  Law,  ch.  23 ;  Heffter,  Droit 
Inlemationalj  §  27 ;  BeUo,  Der^cho  Iniemaeimaly  pt.  1,  cap.  1, 
§2 ;  OrtohUj  Dipbmiatie dela  JKer,  liv.  1,  ch.  2.) 

S  2.  A  necessary  consequence  of  this  equality  of  sovereign 
states  is  the  general  rule  of  public  law,  that,  <'  whatever  is 
lawful  for  one  nation  is  equally  lawful  for  any  other ;  and 
whatever  is  unjustifiable  in  the  one  is  equally  so  in  the 
other."  Yattel,  in  discussing  the  sovereignty  and  indepen- 
dence of  states,  says  that  the  effect  of  such  a  status  ^^  is  to 
produce,  at  least  externally  and  among  men,  a  perfect  equality 
of  rights  between  nations,  in  the  administration  of  their 
affairs  and  the  pursuit  of  their  pretensions,  without  regard 
"to  the  intrinsic  justice  of  their  conduct,  of  which  others  have 
no  right'to  form  a  definitive  judgment;  so  that  what  is  per- 
mitted in  one  is  also  permitted  in  the  other,  and  they  ought 
to  be  considered,  in  human  society,  as  having  equal  rights." 
{HUartenSy  Precis  da  Droit  des  GeiiSy  §1^5;  Vattely  Droit  des 
Gens,  prelim.,  ^§  21 ;  Wheaton,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt  2,  ch.  1, 
'§  1 ;  Klub&,  'Droit  des  Gens  Mod.,  §86.) 

§  3.  Another  necessary  consequence  of  this  equality  is  iSie 
rule  that  all  sovereign  princes  and  states  tnay  tfsdume*  what- 
ever titles  of  dignity  th^y  think  fit,  and  may  exact  fh5m  their 
own  subjects  the  corresponding  mafks  of  honor.    IBtit  tiidir 
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recognition  by  other  states  is  not  a  matter  of  strict  right, 
especially  \n  t^e  case  of  new  titles  of  higher  dignity  assumed 
by  sovereign^.  Thus,  the  royal  title  of  King  of  Prussia, 
^umed  by  Frederick  I.,  in  1701,  was  not  acknowledged  by 
the  Pope  until  1786,  nor  by  the  'Teutonic  knights  until  1792. 
So,  aUo,  the  title  o^  Emjperor  of  all  the  Russias,  assumed  by 
Peter  the  Great,  \jx  1701,  was  first  acknowledged  by  France 
in  1745,  by  Spain  in  1769,  and  by  Poland  in  1764.  A  similar 
delay  has  been  made  by  more  modern  states  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  new  titles  of  higher  dignity  assumed  by  sove- 
reigns of  other  states.  {Belloy  Derecho  Intemacianalj  pt.  1, 
cap.  18,  §  1 ;  Wheaiony  JSlem.  InL  LaWy  pt.  2,  ch.  3,  §  6 ; 
Wordy  SisL  Law  of  NaiionSy  vol.  2,  pp.  245-248 ;  Klubety 
Broil  des  Qens  Mod.y  pt.  1,  tit.  1,  ch.  2,  §  107,  note  ;  Flassauy 
Hist,  de  la  Dip.  Fran.y  liv.  2,  pp.  328-364 ;  Vattely  Droit  des 
OenSy  liv.  2,  ch.  3,  §§  41,  43 ;  PolsoUy  Law  of  NationSy  sec.  5 ; 
PhilUmorey  On  Int.  LaWy  vol.  2,  §  30 ;  Maynevaly  Inst,  du  Droit 
Nat.y  liv.  2,  ch.  15 ;  HeffieTy  Droit  Iniernationaly  §  53.) 

§  4.  Where,  however,  we  wish  to  promote  a  friendly  inter- 
course with  another  nation,  or  to  have  anotlier  state  recog- 
nize the  titles  we  have  coi^ferred  qn  our  public  officers,  we 
cannot  very  well  refuse  to  ackno>vledge  those  which  it  has 
given  to  its  rulers ;  so,  also,  with  respect  to  honors  and  dis- 
tinctions claimed  as  due  to  such  rulers,  policy,  friendship 
and  fear  have  not  unfrequeqtly  induced  certain  states  to 
yield,  the  precedency  to  others.  Tl^is  has  caused  the  estab- 
ment  in  Europe,  at  different  periods,  of  different  regulations 
with  respect  to  foreign  ceremonial.  This  ceremonial  is 
founded,  in  part,  upon  custom,  and,  in  p^rt,  upon  the  stipu- 
lations of  conventions  and  treaties.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  natuml  eqiuality  of  sovereign  states  may  be  modi- 
fied by  the  consent  tvhich  is  implied  from  constant  usage, 
or  by  positive  compacts  voluntarily  entered  into,  so  as  to 
entitle  one  state  to  a  superiority  over  another,  in  respect  to 
external  matters,  such  as  rank,  titles,  and  other  ceremonial 
distinctions.  ( )FAea^,  Mem,  Int.  LaWy  pt.  2,  ch.  8,  §  1 ; 
Martewy  Precis  4u  Droit  des  GeiiSy  §§125, 126;  Vattely  Droit 
des  QeikSj  liv.  J2,  ch.  3,  §  .37 ;  Ortolany  ,D\plomatie  de  la  Mery 
Uy.  1,  c)i.  3 ;  Bdioy  Derecho  Iviernaeiimaly  pt,  1,  cap.  18,  §  1.) 
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§  5.  Thus  the  catholic  powers  concede  the  precedency  to 
the  Pope,  as  the  visible  head  of  the  church ;  bat  Russia,  and 
the  protestant  states  of  Europe,  consider  him  only  as  a  sove- 
reign prince  in  Italy,  and,  as  such,  entitled  to  royal  honors, 
but  not  to  any  precedency  from  his  rank  as  sovereign  pon- 
tiff. The  Emperor  of  Germany,  under  the  former  constitu- 
tion of  the  empire,  was  entitled  to  precedence  over  all  other 
temporal  princes,  as  the  supposed  successor  of  Charlemagne, 
and  of  the  Csesars,  but  the  claim  is  considered  to  have  been  lost 
by  the  dissolution  of  the  Germanic  Constitution,  and  the  new 
organization  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  ( Wheaton,  Elem.  Int. 
Law^  pt.  2,  ch.  3,  §  8 ;  Martens^  Precis  du  Droit  des  GenSy  §  182 ; 
Klvber^  Droit  dea  Gens^  pt.  2,  tit.  1,  ch.  8,  §  95 ;  Vatiel,  Droit 
des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  8,  §  40 ;  Poison,  Law  of  Nations,  sec.  5 ; 
Gunther,  Mirop.  Volkerrechi,  b.  1,  p.  222 ;  Bello,  Derecho  Inter- 
nacioncd,  pt  1,  cap.  18,  §  8.) 

§  6.  The  sovereign,  or  ruler  of  a  state,  is  considered,  in 
international  law,  as  representing,  in  his  person,  its  sovereign 
dignity.  It  matters  not  whether  he  is  a  monarch  or  a  presi- 
dent, whether  he  is  the  de  facto  or  the  dejure  head  of  a  nation, 
(if  he  has  been  duly  recognized  as  such,)  custom  has  invested 
his  person  with  certain  international  rights,  as  the  represen- 
tative of  his  state.  He  is  therefore  entitled  to  the  precedence 
and  honor  due  to.  the  nation  of  which  he  is  the  ruler.  But  as 
sovereigns  and  rulers  seldom  meet  in  council,  questions  of 
this  kind  do  not  often  arise  between  them  individually. 
There,  however,  were  no  less  than  five  such  congresses 
between  1814  and  1821,  viz :  the  congress  of  Vienna,  1815 ; 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  1818 ;  of  Troppau,  1820 ;  of  Verona,  1820; 
and  of  Laybach,  1821.  As  all  matters  of  etiquette  and  prece- 
dency in  such  congresses  are  usually  arranged  before  the  meet- 
ing of  the  sovereigns,  questions  of  precedence  are  not  likely 
to  arise  in  the  congress  itself.  Difficulties  of  this  kind,  in 
former  times,  not  unfrequently  arose  between  public  minis- 
ters who  were  considered  as  representing  the  sovereignty  of 
their  respective  states,  and  who  consequently  clidmed  honors 
which  others  were  unwilling  to  concede.  This  led  to  serious 
disputes,  which  were  sometimes  attended  with  fatal  conse- 
quences. {PhilUmore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  §§  89,  101, 102 ; 
Heffter,  Droit  JiUemationalj  §  55 ;  WUdfnan,  Int.  LaWy  vol.  1, 
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p.  88 ;  VaUd,  Droit  des  GenSj  liv,  1,  ch.  8,  §  40 ;  OroHuSy  de 
Jur.  BeL  ac  Pac,  lib.  1,  cap.  7,  §  8 ;  BeUo^  JDerecho  Iniemor 
Clonal,  pt.  1,  cap.  18,  §  8 ;  J)e  Cussi/,  Precis  des  Evenemenis, 
passim.) 

§  7.  We  find  numerous  examples  of  these  disputes  in  Euro- 
pean diplomacy  of  past  ages,  some  of  a  serious  character,  and 
others  exceedingly  ludicrous.  Thus,  at  the  public  entry  of 
the  Swedish  ambassador  into  London,  a  contest  for  prece- 
dence took  place  between  the  French  and  Spanish  ambassa- 
dors, which  was  attended  with  loss  of  life  on  both  sides,  and 
probably  would  have  led  to  war,  if  the  king  of  Spain,  who 
was  interested  in  maintaining  peace  with  France,  had  not 
made  such  concessions  as  to  satisfy  the  pride  of  Louis  XXV. 
Again,  the  ambassadors  of  two  Italian  princes  met  on  the 
bridge  at  Prague,  and  as  neither  would  give  way,  they  stood 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  face  to  face,  exposed  to  the 
jeers  of  the  crowd  collected  by  the  strangeness  of  the  spec- 
tacle. Such  disputes,  sometimes  serious  and  sometimes  ludic- 
rous, have  led  to  the  adoption,  at  difierent  times,  of  certain 
conventional  rules  of  etiquette  and  precedence.  These 
rules  are  binding  only  upon  those  who  have  agreed  to  them. 
They,  however,  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  adjustment  of  any 
disputes  which  arise  between  others  who  are  not  parties  to 
these  conventional  agreements.  {Bynkershoekj  QuaesL  Jur. 
Pub.  lib.  2,  ch.  9 ;  Wicqueforty  V Ambassadeur,  etc.,  liv.  1,  §  24 ; 
WUdTnanj  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  ch.  8 ;  Ward,  Law  of  Nations,  vol. 
2,  pp.  458,  et  seq ;  ViUefort,  Privileges  Diplomatiques,  passim.) 

§  8.  The  customary  law  of  European  nations  has  attributed 
to  certain  states  what  are  called  royal  honors,  which  entitle 
the  states,  by  whom  they  are  possessed,  to  precedence  over 
all  others  who  do  not  enjoy  the  same  rank,  with  the  exclu- 
sive privilege  of  sending  to  other  states  public  ministers  of 
the  first  rank,  together  with  other  distinctive  titles  and  cere- 
monies. Among  the  princes  who  enjoy  these  honors,  dif- 
ferences have  arisen  with  respect  to  relative  rank  and  prece- 
dence ;  but  these  questions  are  now  mostly  settled  by  usage 
and  treaty  stipulations,  and  where  not  thus  settled,  they  are 
regarded  as  of  very  little  importance,  or  at  least,  of  not  suffi- 
cient consequence  to  lead  to  very  serious  national  differences 
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or  discussions.  ( Wkeaton,  Elem.  tnU  Ldw^  pt.  2,  chi.  8,  §  2 ; 
Vaiiely  Droit  des  Qens^  liv.  2,  ch.  3,  §  3d ;  Martens^  Precis  iia 
Droit  des  Gens,  §  129 ;  Kluber,  DroU  des  Gens,  §§  91,  92 ;  Meff- 
ieVy  Droit  Intemaiional,  §§  28,  53 ;  Martens,  Becueil.  Supplem., 
tome  4,  pp.  33-340 ;  Martens,  Guide  Diplomatique,  §  64 ;  Gur- 
den,  De  DipUmuxiie,  tome  1,  p.  855.) 

§  9.  The  title  of  emperor,  from  the  historical  Ussociatioiis 
connected  with  it,  was  formerly  considered  as  the  most  emi- 
nent and  honorable  among  all  sovereign  titles ;  bdt  it  is  not 
now  regarded  by  othier  crowned  heads  as  conferring  any  pre- 
rogative or  precedence  over  monarchical  sovereigns  of  another 
hame,  ruling  states  of  equal  rank  and  dignity.  The  title  of 
king  is  now  considered  as  equal  in  every  respect  to  that  of 
emperor.  In  fine,  thfe  influence  and  importance  of  the  sov- 
ereign, result  tather  from  the  rank  and  importance  of  the 
state,  than  from  the  name  and  nature  of  the  title  conferred 
upon  its  ruler.  (WAcaton,  Elm.  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  8,  §6; 
Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  127 ;  Kluber,  Droit  des 
Gens  Mod.,  §^5;  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  cTi.  3,  §40; 
Poison,  Law  of  Nations,  sec.  6 ;  Martens,  Guide  DipUmatiquej 
S§  65,  66.) 

§  10.  Among  monarchical  sovereigns,  those  who  enjoy  royal 
honors,  but  are  not  crowned  heads,  concede  the  preference, 
on  all  occasions,  to  emperors  and  kings;  and  the  princes  who 
do  not  enjoy  royal  honors,  yield  the  precedence  to  those  who 
are  entitled  to  them.  This  rule  is  based  on  the  consent  of 
the  parties  themselves,  and  does  riot  extend  to  their  intercourse 
with  other  states.  That  is,  a  state  whose  ruler  does  not  wear 
a  crown,  may  give  precedence  to  one  which  does,  but  this 
concession  does  not  preclude  the  same  state  from  claiming 
equal  rank  with  a  third  power  which  contests  the  right  of 
precedence  with  the  state  to  which  it  had  yielded  tllat  honor. 
( Wheat&n,  JBlem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  8,  §  8 ;  K tuber.  Droit  des 
4ens,  pt.  2,  tit.  2,  ch.  3,  §  98 ;  Poison,  Law  of  Nations,  §  6 ; 
PMlUmore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  §  41 ;  Marten^,  Guide  Dij^cma- 
tique,  5§  65,  86;  Siffler,  Droit  Ihtemational,  §  68.) 

§  11.  In  all  matters  of  ceremony  and  etiquette,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  semi-sovereign  or  dependent  monarchical  states 
rank  below  the  representatives  of  sovereign  and  independent 
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monaidiical  stot^  imcl«  of  comae,  and  aa  a  matter  of  necea- 
Atjy  below  those  of  the  state  on  which  they  are  dependent^ 
or  whose  protection  or  suzeraxMii  they  claim  or  acknow- 
ledge. But  where  third  parties  ar^  concerned,  their  relatdve 
rank  must  be  determined  by  other  considerations;  and  they 
nuiy  even  take  precedence  of  states  completely  sovereign,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  electors  under  the  former  constitution 
of  the  Germanic  einpire,  in  respect  to  other  princes  not  enti- 
tled to  royal  honors.  ( Wheatouj  MUm.  JnL  LaWy  pt  2,  ch.  3^ 
§3;  HeffUr,  Droit  fiiUmaiumal,  §§28,  41,  53;  Polsoti,  Law  <jf 
NiUumSjWC.  &;M(n7iej0nD^damacy,Bec*l;  Garden^  JOe  IHpUh 
matUj  liv.  5,  §§  2  et  seq. ;  Mofriemy  Monad  Diplomatiquey  ch.  1.) 

§  12.  It  will  be  observed  that  these  regalations  for  deter- 
mining the  relative  rank  of  states,  or  of  their  representatives, 
established  in  part  by  usage  and  custom,  and  in  part  by  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815,  relate  exclusively  to  monarchi- 
cal sovereigns.  An  abortive  attempt  was  made  at  the  same 
congress,  to  classify  the  different  states  of  Europe,  with  a 
view  to  determine  their  relative  rank.  A  committee  was 
appointed  for  this  purpose  in  December,  1814 ;  their  report 
was  discnased  in  Febraary,  1815,  and  its  adoption  indefinitely 
poelponed,  doubts  having  arisen  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
classification,  and  espedally  as  to  the  rank  assigned  to  repub* 
lies.  It  therefore  appears  that  republics  have  no  definitive  raui^ 
assigned  to  them  by  the  rules  of  ceremonial  etiquette  in  Eu- 
rope, in  the  intercourse  of  their  representatives  with  those  of 
monarchical  sovereigns.  {Bello^  Derecho  Jnterruunonalj  pt  1, 
cap.  18,  $  8;  Wheaton,  EUm.  Inf.  Law^  pt  2,  ch.  3,  §  3;  Klur 
her,  Acien  des  Weiner  CoifigresseSj  tome  8,  pp.  98-116 ;  Polaorij 
Law  4>S  ffaHima,  aec.  5 ;  PhUlimore,  on  InL  LaWf  vol.  2,  §§  41, 
43;  Martens,  Breda  d^  DroU  des  Gens,  &§  183, 135.) 

S 18.  It  may  be  stated,  as  a  general  rule  resulting  fixHU  tbo 
notaml  equality  of  states  as  members  of  an  universal  com- 
munify,  and  subject  alike  to  Ae  same  general  code  of  inlieiv 
national  jurisprodenoe,  tihat  aii  sovereign  states,  no  matter 
what  aoay  be  their  fonn  of  government,  aoe  equal  before  the 
law,  And  DO  one  can  claim  any  superiority  or  precedenoe 
over  another.  fiiepuiUics  are,  therefore,  entitled  to  the  aeme 
Bank  as  imonarahies,  unices  they  themselves  have  yields 
their  Aatuml  ri^t  of  eqpifldity  and  conceded  the  fx^^4^m<» 
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to  others.  Formerly^  the  Roman  Republic  considered  all 
kings  OS  very  far  beneath  it ;  but  when  the  monarchs  of 
Europe  found  none  but  feeble  republics  to  oppose,  they  dis- 
dained to  admit  them  to  an  equality.  Nevertheless,  the 
powerful  Republics  of  Venice  and  of  the  United  Provinces 
assumed  the  honors  of  crowned  heads.  Cromwell  would  not 
allow  the  slightest  mark  of  honor  which  had  been  paid  to  the 
representatives  of  the  monarchy  to  be  omitted  toward  those 
of  the  Republic  of  England.  In  the  treaties  between  the 
French  Republic  and  the  other  European  Powers,  it  was 
expressly  stipulated  that  the  same  ceremonials^  as  to  rank 
and  etiquette,  which  had  been  observed  before  the  revolu- 
tion of  1789,  should  be  continued  between  them.  The  states 
of  Europe  observed  the  same  rule  toward  the  recent  Repub- 
lic of  France.  The  United  States  of  North  America,  the  Ger- 
manic Confederation,  and  Switzerland  (collectively,  not  in  its 
individual  cantons,)  have  been  considered  as  entitled  to  the 
same  rank  as  the  monarchical  states  of  Europe.  ( Vaitel^  Droit 
des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  3,  §  88  ;  Wheaton,  Mem.  Int.  Law,  pt  2, 
ch.  8,  §  3 ;  PhiUimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  §  41 ;  Poison,  Law 
of  Nations,  sec.  6;  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  88,  88; 
Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  183  ;  Garden,  De  DipU)'- 
matie,  tome  1,  p.  867 ;  Martens,  Guide  Diplomatique,  tome  2, 
oh.  2 ;  Bello,  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  1,  cap.  18,  §  8.) 

§  14.  Where  the  rank  of  difterent  states  is  equal  or  unde- 
termined, resort  has  sometimes  been  had  to  the  usage  of  the 
aliemat,  as  it  is  called,  by  which  the  rank  and  places  of  dif- 
ferent powers  is  changed  from  time  to  time,  either  in  a  cer- 
tain regular  order,  or  one  determined  by  lot.  Thus,  in 
drawing  up  public  treaties  and  conventions,  it  is  the  usage 
of  certain  powers  to  alternate,  both  in  the  preamble  and  the 
signatures,  so  that  each  power  occupies,  in  the  copy  intended 
to  be  delivered  to  it,  the  first  place.  Another  expedient, 
sometimes  resorted  to  in  order  to  avoid  controversies  res- 
pecting the  order  of  signatures  to  treaties  and  other  public 
acts,  is  that  of  signing,  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  names 
of  the  respective  states  which  are  parties  to  these  acts,  the 
French  alphabet  being  adopted  for  that  purpose.  Thus,  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  the  plenipotentiaries  signed 
in  the  following  order :  Austria,  Denmark,  Espagne  (Spain,) 
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France,  Great  Britain,  Fmssia,  Russia,  Sweden ;  but  it  was 
distinctly  understood,  at  the  time^  that  this  practice  was  not 
to  be  taken  as  derogating  from  the  ancient  usage  of  the 
aUemoL  (  Wheatorij  Mem.  InL  LaWj  part.  2,  ch.  3,  §  4  ;  Jifar- 
tens,  Gnide  Diplomatique^  tome  1,  §§  87-41 ;  Polsm^  Law  of 
Nations^  sec.  5 ;  FhUlimore,  On  InL  LaWy  vol.  2,  §§  42,  43 ; 
BeUo^  Derecho  Iniemacionalj  pt.  1,  cap.  18,  §  3.) 

§  15.  At  one  time  the  Latin  language  was  used  as  a  mat- 
ter of  general  convenience  in  the  diplomatic  intercourse 
between  the  different  nations  of  Europe.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  lifteenth  century,  the  preponderance  of  Spain  contribu- 
ted to  the  general  diffusion  of  the  Castillian  tongue  as  the 
ordinaiy  medium  of  political  correspondence.  This,  again, 
in  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  superseded  by  the  French  lan- 
guage, which  became  the  almost  universal  diplomatic  idiom 
of  the  civilized  world.  The  primitive  equality  of  states 
authorized  each  nation  to  make  use  of  its  own  language  in 
treating  with  others,  and  this  right  is  still  preserved  in  the 
practice  of  many  states;  each  carrying  on  its  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence in  its  own  language,  and  treaties  between  them 
being  written  in  their  respective  languages  in  parallel  col- 
umns. Where  the  states  which  enter  into  negotiation  or 
treaty  have  a  common  language,  they  generally  make  use  of 
it  in  their  transactions  with  each  other.  {Phillimore,  On  InL 
Law,  vol.  2,  §  41 ;  Wheaion,  Mm.  InL  LaWj  pt.  2,  ch.  3,  §  5 ; 
PolsoTij  Law  of  Nations^  sec.  5 ;  Home^  On  Diplomacy ,  §  50.) 

§  16.  The  usage  of  nations  has  established  certain  military 
and  maritime  ceremonials  to  be  observed,  either  on  the  ocean 
between  ships,  or  in  ports  between  ships,  and  between  ships 
and  forts,  or  on  land  between  armies,  forts,  millitary  and 
naval  officers,  and  in  the  military  honors  to  be  paid  to  high 
civil  officers.  Among  these  is  the  salute  by  striking  the  flag, 
or  the  sails,  or  by  firing  a  certain  number  of  guns,  etc. 
These  are  matters  of,  perhaps,  trivial  importance  in  them- 
selves, but  their  due  observance  facilitates  the  amicable 
intercourse  of  nations,  and  their  neglect  frequently  leads 
to  international  differences,  dissensions  and  enmities,  which 
have  sometimes  terminated  in  long  and  bloody  wars.  (  Wheor 
tan,  JSTm.  Int.  Law^  pt.  2,  ch.  8,  §  7 ;  Bynhershoek^  de  Dominio 
MariSj  cap.  2,  §  4 ;  MaTtens^  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  158 ; 
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EMer,  Droit  deB  Otns  Mod.y  §§  117--122 ;  PhiSmM^  On  hU. 
LaWy  vol.  2)  §  84 ;  Ortolan^  Diphmafk  de  h  Mer^  Ut.  2,  eh.  15  j 
Hefflevy  Droit  Iniemationaly  §  82 ;  De  Cussy,  DroU  Maritimif 
liv.  1,  tit.  2,  §  61.) 

§  17.  Every  sovereign  state  has  the  exclusive  right,  in  vir- 
tue of  its  independence  and  equality,  to  regulate  the  ceremo- 
nies to  be  observed  within  its  own  territorial  jurisdiction.' 
This  extends  to  the  ceremonials  between  its  own  ships  on 
the  high  seas,  and  to  the  honors  to  be  rendered  by  them  to 
foreign  ships  on  the  high  seas,  and  to  ships  and  to  fortresses 
in  foreign  ports.  Regulations  for  determining  these  ceremo- 
nies, and  the  reciprocal  honors  to  be  rendered  by  one  nation 
to  another,  are  established  by  municipal  ordinances,  by  usage, 
and  by  the  stipulations  of  treaties.  ( Wheaioriy  Mm.  Int  LeaOy 
pt.  2,  ch.  8,  §  7 ;  Bynkershoeky  De  Dominio  MariSy  cap.  2,  $  4 ; 
MartenSy  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens.  Mod.y  §  169;  Klubery  DroU 
des  Gens.  Jtfbrf.,  §§117-122;  SeffteTy  Droit  Intermtionaly  §§  82, 
197 ;  Biquelmey  Derecho  Pub.  Int.y  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  11 ;  De 
Cussyy  DroU  Jtaritimey  liv.  1,  tit.  2,  §  62 ;  Oriolany  DiplomaSc 
de  la  McTy  liv.  2,  ch.  15.) 

§  18.  Questions  of  territorial  jurisdiction,  or  dominion  over 
the  narrow  seas,  have  not  unfrequently  given  rise  to  conten- 
tions with  respect  to  the  maritime  honors  to  be  rendered  to 
the  flag  of  the  state  claiming  such  dominion,  by  the  vessel^ 
of  others  who  denied  its  pretentions  to  such  supremacy. 
This  kind  of  supremacy  was  claimed  by  Great  Britain  over 
the  narrow  seas,  and  by  Denmark  over  the  sound  and  belts 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic  sea,  and  serious  international 
difficulties  resulted  in  former  times  with  respect  to  the  for- 
malities and  maritime  honors  required  by  these  states,  and 
the  neglect  or  refusal  of  others  to  obseiive  or  render  them. 
But  these  peculiar  formalities,  formerly  required  by  partici;- 
lar  states,  in  particular  places  where  their  dominion  was  dis- 
puted, are  now,  either  entirely  suppressed,  or  modified  and 
regulated  by  treaty  stipulations.  {PhiUimarey  On  Int.  Laio^ 
vol.  2,  §  44 ;  Whmiony  Elm.  InU  LaWy  pt.  2,  ch.  8, 5  7  ;  Sohle- 
gely  Stoats  Reckt  des  K.  JD.,  Th.  1,  p.  412 ;  Martens^  Nouvfiou 
Seemly  tome  8,  p.  72 ;  Ortolan,  Dip.  de  la  McTy  liv.  2,  oh,  15; 
CA%,  XJommercial  Law,  vol.  2,  j).  824;  Mefter,  Droit  Interna^ 
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ibntai,  §  197 ;  Ik  Omy,  Dr&it  Maritime^  liv.  1,  tit  2,  §  62 ;  Uti 
2,  ch.  2d;  Gfcrdeni  De  Diplomaik^  liv.  8^  § 2^) 

§  19.  I^ot  only  In  the  niliTow  deas,  bnt  also  upon  the  ocean, 
when  the  ships  of  different  natidns  happened  to  meet,  serious 
questions  sometime^  Uros^  with  respect  to  the  time  and  char* 
acter  of  reciprocal  salatefs.  Ortolan  has  given  ns  namerous 
instaticeS  of  these  diftcultic^s  and  disputes,  which  not  nnft^ 
quently  terminated  in  actual  war.  As  the  lowering  of  the 
fiag  was  considered  dh  act  of  humiliation,  the  custom  was 
entirely  dispensed  with  abott  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  salutes  were  confined  to  the  fiHng  of  ciinnon. 
Nevertheless,  the  vessels  of  the  great  powers  for  a  long  time 
refused  to  salute  those  bf  the  smaller  states,  and  those  of 
crowned-heads,  on  entering  ports  and  harbors  of  republics, 
required  the  forts  of  the  latter,  (contlrary  to  ordinary  rule,)  to 
salute  first.  Thus  the  ordbnnanee  of  Louis  XIV.,  published 
April  15th,  1689,  directed  French  ships  of  war  to  relijuire 
tolutes  from  foreign  vessels,  '^  in  whatever  seas,  or  on  what'- 
ever  coasts  they  might  meet."  French  ships  of  war,  carrying 
the  flag  of  admiral,  vice  admiral,  real*  admiral,  '^corvetteis  et 
flammes,"  were  to  salute  first  the  maritime  places  and  princi- 
pal fortresses  of  kings;  that  the  places  of  Corfn,  Zante,  and 
Cepbalonia,  belonging  to  the  Republic  of  Venice,  and  those  of 
Nicte  and  Villafranca,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  were 
to  be  salutied  first  by  vessels  carrying  the  flag  of  a  vice  admiral ; 
but  they  '^ere  to  require  the  other  places  and  principal  forts 
of  all  other  princes  and  republics  to  salute  first  the  admiral 
and  vice  admiral.*  As  early  as  1667,  the  French  fleet  had 
require^d  the  fortress  of  Leghorn  to  salute  first,  but  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  had  protested  against  this  pretention.  All 
French  vessels  carrying  flags  inferior  to  those  of  admiral  and 
Vice  admiral,  were  to  salute  fiiist  maritime  places  and  princi- 
pal fortresses.  ^^16^  thte  fiiist  Salute  was  given  by  an  admi- 
ral or  vice  admiral,  if  was  to  be  returned  gun  for  gun ;  where 
given  by  a  vessel  of  lower  grade,  it  was  to  be  returned  by  a 
less  nutaberofguns,  according  to  the  rank  bfthecoknmander. 
A  itetum  sulilte  by  a  vice  admiral,  was  to  be  given  gun  for 
gnn.  Oliher  sovereigns  made  pretentions  equally  absiird 
agffiflst  the  smaller  powers.  The  King  of  Spain,  PhiKp  H., 
jforblA  an  Bp^anish  vessels  carrying  the  aims  of  Spain,  to  lower 
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their  flag  to  foreign  vessels,  or  to  first  salute  the  cities  and 
fortresses  of  other  sovereigns.  But  all  these  pretentions 
were  finally  abandoned  in  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  vessels  of  diflerent  states  saluted  each  other  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  relative  character  or  power  of  their 
several  governments,  the  salutes  being,  by  general  consent, 
divested  of  all  idea  of  domination  or  supremacy.  {De  Cassy^ 
Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit.  2,  §  62 ;  liv.  2,  ch.  28 ;  Ortdan^  Dip- 
lomaiie  de  la  JUer^liv,  2,  ch.  15  ;  CleiraCy  Us  et  Coutunies  de  la 
Mer^  p.  513;  Bouchardj  Theorie  des  Iraites  de  Oommerce,  p. 
427  ;  D^Hauterice  et  de  Cussy,  Becueil  de  Traitis^  etc.,  tome  2, 
pt  5,  p.  70 ;  MartenSy  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  158-160 ; 
MartenSy  Guide  Diplomatique,  §  68 ;  Garden,  De  DiphmuUie, 
tome  1,  pp.  406,  et  seq. ;  Heffter,  Droit  Intemotionalj  §  197.) 

§  20.  Of  the  treaties  entered  into  between  different  states, 
respecting  salutes,  we  will  refer  to  the  following.  By  article 
nineteen  of  the  treaty  of  August  30th,  1721,  between  Russia 
and  Sweden,  it  was  stipulated  that  there  should  be  a  reciprocity 
in  the  number  of  guns  to  be  fired  by  vessels  passing  Russian 
and  Swedish  fijrtresses.  By  the  treaty  of  January  11th, 
1787,  between  France  and  Russia,  it  was  stipulated  that,  in 
order  to  avoid  all  the  diflEiculties  to  which  the  flags  and  diffe- 
rent grades  of  officers  might  give  rise,  there  should  be  no 
salutes  between  the  vessels  of  the  two  nations,  either  on  the 
high  seas  or  in  port  By  article  ten  of  the  treaty  of  Januaiy 
17th,  1787,  between  Russia  and  the  Two  Sicilies,  it  was  stip- 
ulated that  there  should  be  a  perfect  equality  between  the 
two  powers,  with  respect  to  maritime  sakites.  Two  vessels 
meeting  upon  the  high  sea,  that  commanded  by  an  officer  of 
the  lower  rank  was  to  salute  first,  the  salute  to  be  returned 
gun  for  gun;  if  the  commanders  should  be  of  equal  rank, 
no  salute  was  to  be  given  by  either  party.  In  entering  a 
port  where  there  was  a  garrison,  the  usual  salute  was  to  be 
given,  and  returned  gun  for  gun ;  "  excepting,  however,  the 
residence  of  the  respective  sovereigns,  where,  according  to 
general  usage,  this  salute  is  not  given  by  either  party.*'  By 
the  treaty  of  IN'ovember  11th,  1730,  between  Russia  and  Den- 
mark, concluded  for  an  unlimited  time,  it  was  stipulated  that 
Danish  vessels  should  salute  first  in  the  North  Sea  and  the 
White  Sea,  and  that  Russian  vessels  should  salute  first  in 
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the  Categat,  and  on  coasts  of  Korway.  By  the  treaty  of  1809, 
between  Russia  and  Sweden,  it  was  stipulated  that  salutes 
upon  the  sea  should  be  according  to  the  rank  of  the  respective 
officers,  the  lowest  saluting  first,  and  the  other  returning  gun 
for  gun ;  that  vessels  entering  ports,  or  passing  castles  or  torts, 
should  salute  first,  the  return  salute  being  gun  for  gun.  The 
same  stipulations  had  been  made  in  the  treaty  of  1798, 
between  Russia  and  Portugal.  By  the  treaty  of  1827,  between 
Great  Britain  and  Brazil,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  salute 
should  '^  conform  to  the  rules  observed  between  the  maritime 
powers."  By  the  treaty  of  1829,  between  Russia  and  Den- 
mark, it  was  stipulated  that  vessels  of  war  should  continue 
to  salute  ports  or  batteries,  the  salute  to  be  returned  gun  for 
gun ;  but  that  they  were  not  to  salute  other  vessels  of  rank 
inferior  to  an  admiral,  and  that  the  return  salute  by  an  admi- 
ral was  to  be  Usa  two  ffuns,  and  by  a  grand  admiral  less  four 
guns. 

In  addition  to  these  and  other  stipulations  of  treaties,  by 
which  all  difficulties  are  obviated  with  respect  to  salutes 
between  the  contracting  powers,  there  has  been  a  gradual  ten- 
dency among  maritime  states  to  adopt  a  uniform  system,  by 
assimilating  their  internal  laws  and  ordinances  by  which 
their  salutes  are  regulated.  Moreover,  publicists  have  dis- 
cussed the  character  and  object  of  these  usages,  and  sought 
to  deduce  from  reason  certain  general  principles  which  should 
form  the  basis  of  all  internal  regulations,  and  thus  remove  all 
cause  of  difficulty  or  dispute.  (JDe  Cussy,  Droit  Mariiimey  liv. 
1,  tit.  2,  §  62 ;  Ortolan^  Diplomatie,  de  la  Mer,  liv.  8,  ch.  16 ; 
SeffieVy  Droit  International^  §  197 ;  Martens^  Guide  Diplomaiiquey 
§  68 ;  D^Hauterwe  and  De  Cussy^  Rtcueil  de  TraitiSy  tome  2, 
pt  2,  p.  70;  KlubcTy  Droit  des  GenSy  §  117;  Biquebney  Derecho 
Pub.  Int.j  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  ch.  11.) 

§  21.  The  following  general  rules  are  collected  from  the 
best  authorities  on  international  jurisprudence  : 

As  already  stated,  the  method  of  saluting  by  striking  or 
furling  the  flag,  is  now  entirely  abandoned  between  ships 
of  war,  although  merchant  vessels,  as  a  mark  of  deference, 
sometimes  salute  in  this  way  the  men-of-war  of  their  own 
state.  But  Ortolan  considers  even  this  as  an  objectionable 
practice,  because  the  national  flag  should  be  considered  as  a 
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saored  emblem,  and  fihould  ney.er  be  lowered  voluatarilyy  not 
even  through  deference  and  as  a  matter  of  poUteueea.  A 
salute  by  lowering  tlie  Bails  is  more  suitable  and  muc^  less 
objectionable ;  it  is  sometimes  used  by  merchant  vessels. 
Merchant  vessels  of  different  nations,  meeting  on  the  high 
fieas,  or  in  port,  do  not,  as  a  general  rale,  salute  each  other ; 
sometimes,  however,  they  exchange  compliments  by  lower- 
ing their  national  fiags.  This,  for  the  ref^on  given  above, 
is  by  some  regarded  as  an  ohgectionable  pi;actice.  Such 
salutations  should  be  confined  to  private  signals,  ,or  to  the 
sails. 

All  Bovereign  Btates  are,  with  respeqt  to  sadutes,  to  be 
regarded  as  equal ;  and  any  inequality  of  salutes,  in  respect 
to  time,  place,  form,  or  number  of  guns,  is  to  be  regarded  as 
resulting  from  geneml  agreement,  or  of  individual  rank  ot 
the  parties  saluting,  and  not  as  conveying  any  idea  of  domi- 
nation or  supremacy.  Salutes  are  never,  in  the  absence  of 
treaty  stipulations,  to  be  regarded  as  obligatpry,  but  as  a  mat- 
ter of  courtesy  and  etiquette.  To  refu^e  an  exchange  of 
Balutes  is  therefore  regarded  as  evidence  of  a  want  of  friend- 
ship and  good  will,  which  justifies  the  other  party , in  askiuj^ 
explanations ;  but  it  cannot  iu  itself  be  considered  an  ofiense 
or  an  insult,  sufficient  to  justify  hostilities. 

Where  two  ships  of  war  meet  upon  the  high  seas,  coarte^ 
requires  that  the  commanding  officer  lowest  in  rank  shall 
i salute  .first,  and  that  the  isalute  be  returned,  gun  for  gun. 
The. same  rule  holds  with. respect  to  the  flag-ships  of  squad- 
rons ;  but. a  single  ship,  no  matter  what  its  rank,  meeting  a 
squadron,  salutes  first,  Yessels  carrying  sovereigns,  mem- 
bers of  royal  ^^milies,  rulers  of  states,  .and  ^mbaasaaors,  i^re 
to  be.saluted  ^r^t.  As  before  remarked,  only  personal  salutes 
can  be  returned  by  a  less  number  of  guns.  {De  Omy^  Droit 
Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit.  2,  §  62  ;  HeffteTy  Droit  Iniemationalj  §  197 ; 
Ortolan^  Diplomatic  de  la  Mety  liv.  8,  ch.  15 ;  Martens,  Guide 
Diplomatique^  §  68;  Martens,  Volkerrecht,  §  155;  Nau,  Volkersee- 
rechtj  §  189,  et  seq. ;  Klvbery  Droit  des  Gens,  §  121 ;  Jiiqudmey 
DcrechOy  ,Pub.  Int.,  liv.  1,  tit.  2,  ch.  11.) 

§  ^2.  Yessels  of  w^,  in  ei^tering  or  leaving  foreign  ports,  or 
in  parsing, foreign  fi>r^,  bi^tteries^  pr  garrisons, j^ute  first, 
iwithiiiutjriefer^noe  jta.  the:re]i%tive  .|;ai^k  of  the  pincers  of  the 
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fihips  «&d  fortB.  Saoh  'Balates  are  always  to  be  Tetnmed  gnn 
Ibt  gmi.  As  messages  are  to  be  exchanged  between  the 
partiel^  with  vespeet  to  the  nmnber  of  guns  to  be  giveiD  and 
Mliattied,  enoh^altrtes  are  usually  fired  after  the  yessel  comes 
toati<ftioiry  and  beftTreleavhig  her  anchorage  on  her  departure. 
This  'salute  is  a  eomplitoent  to  the  flag,  and,  consequently,  is 
eotieidered  international  rather  than  personal.  The  same 
rule  holds  with  respect  to  the  interchange  of  compliments 
and  visltB  with  the  authorities  on  irthore ;  the  compliment  or 
Tisit  Ibeing  fidrst  made  from  the  vessel,  without  regard  to  rela- 
tifve  raiok,  even  if  it  were  possible  totfix  any  relative  rank  for 
officers  rso  diffissrent  in  their  nature  and  character.  The  rule, 
making  ^uch  complimeiits  international,  avoids  any  necessity 
of  attempting  such  assimulation. 

An: apparent  esoeption  is  made  to  this  rule,  in  the  case  of 
Teasels  carrying  pemons.  of  sovereign  rank,  members  of  the 
jpoyai  family,  or  ambassadors  representing  sovereigns  or  sov- 
ereign states.  In  such  cases,  the  forts,  batteries  and  garri- 
sons, always  salute  first.  £ut  such  salutes  are  intended 
expreasly  for  the  persons  carried,  sand  not  for  the  vessel  car- 
rying them,  and,  consequently,  the  vessel  does  notiretum  the 
fitfdute.  It  is  customary,  however,'for  such  vessel,  if  foreign, 
to  afterward  salute  the  fort.or  garrison  in  the  usual  manner, 
which  salute  is,  of  course,  to  be  returned  gun  for  gun. 
Ambassadors  visiting  foreign  ports,  not  the  capital  or  seat  of 
the  court  of  a  sovereign  ona  sovereign  state,  first  receive  the 
•visits  and  compliments'  of  the  local  authorities.  This « rule  of 
courtesy  results  from  their  supposed  representative  character. 
'Fhe  roles  of  etiquette  i  to  be  observed  with  respect  to  ambas- 
sadors lat  foreign  GOUTts,  have  already  been  discussed  in 
another  chapter.  Where  vessels  of  war,  in  foreign  ports, 
land  or  receive  on  board  their  own  sovereigns,  or  ofiioers  of 
their  own  government,  the  t  salutes  to  be  given  and  c^emo- 
uieatto  be  observed,  are  to  be  determined  by  their  own  laws 
and  Tegulations.  Tkesame  remark  applies  to  the  compli- 
ments! to  the  paid'  on  such  occaeioas  by  other  ships  in  port, 
and; by. the  military  establishments  on  shore,  each; being  gov- 
esBied  by<tiieir  own  laws  and  regulations*  JSveiy  country 
itlBtertnineafon  itself  thei«afaite8  io  be  paid  to  its,  own  autbor- 
itiea^-andit  wiUhaidlyrbe  expected;  that  lany  higher  oompti- 
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With  reapect  to  saluting  the  flags  of  other  powers,  at  sea 
or  in  port,  the  orders  direct,  that  "  all  salutes  from  ships  of 
war,  of  other  nations,  either  to  Her  Majesty's  forts  or  ships, 
are  to  he  returned,  gun  for  gun.    A  British  ship,  or  vessel  of 
war  meeting  at  sea  a  foreign  ship*of-war,  bearing  the  flag  of 
a  flag  officer,  or  the  broad  pendant  of  a  commodore  com- 
manding a  station  squadron,  and  superior  in  rank  to  the  officer 
of  the  British  ship  or  vessel ,  shall  salute  such  foreign  flag-officer 
or  commodore  with  the  number  of  guns  to  which  a  British 
officer  of  corresponding  rank  is  entitled,  on  being  assured  of 
receiving  in  return  gun  for  gun ;  and  in  the  e\ent  of  a  British 
ship  meeting  with  such  foreign  flag-officer,  or  commodore, 
in  a  foreign  port,  similar  complimentary  salutes  with  such 
foreign  flag-ship  should  be  observed,  if  the  regulations  of  the 
place  shall  admit  thereof."    {PhiUimore^  On  Int.  LaWy  vol.  2, 
§§  86,  87  ;  Prendergasty  Law  relating  to  the  Officers  of  the  Navy^ 
pt.  2,  p,  449  ;  Jenkins^  Life  of  Sir  LeoUne^  vol.  1,  p.  97 ;  The 
Minerva,  8  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  34 ;  The  King  v.  MUler,  1  Sag.  Rep., 
p.  197  ;  The  King  v.  Benson,  8  Hag.  Rep.,  p.  96.) 

§  25.  French  naval  regulations,  established  by  the  decree 
of  August  15th,  1851,  are  also  very  minute  on  all  matters  of 
ceremony,  and  seem  admirably  adapted  to  their  purpose. 
Article  seven  hundred  and  thirty-nine  prescribes  the  mode  of 
celebrating  national  fetes,   whether  French,  or  of  foreign 
nations,  in  foreign,  ports,  and  directs  that,  ^^  in  all  cases,  the 
superior  commander  shall  conform,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
these  ceremonies,  to  the  usages  of  the  place."    Article  seven 
hundred  and  forty-one  provides  that,  on  the  high  seas,  or  in 
foreign  ports,  the  officer  commanding  one  or  more  vessels  of 
war  will  salute  the  distinctive  mark  of  the  commanders-in- 
chief  of  foreign  vessels,  conforming  the  salute  to  the  usages 
of  the  military  marine  of  such  foreign  vessels,  first  being 
assured  of  a  reciprocity.    Article  seven  hundred  and  forty- 
three  directs,  that  in  entering  a  foreign  port,  the  vessel  will 
first  salute  the  place,  and  afterward  the  ships  of  war  at  anchor, 
first  ascertaining  that  the  salutes  will  be  returned,  gun  for  gun. 
Article  seven  hundred  and  forty-three  directs,  that  salutes 
of  foreign  ships  of  war  shall  be  returned,  gun  for  gun,  what- 
ever nxay  be  the  rank  of  the  officers  commanding,  provided 
the  salute  does  not  exceed  twenty-one  guna.    The  salutes 
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of  foreign  merchant  vessels  are  to  be  returned  by  French 
ships  of  war,  less  two  gnns.  Article  seven  hundred  and  forty- 
four  says :  ^'  Personal  salutes  are  not  given  ;  nevertheless,  in 
this  respeety  the  usages  and  precedents  of  the  country  where 
the  vessel  is  may  be  followed."  Article  seven  hundred  and 
forty-five  prescribes  the  disposition  to  be  made,  in  a  foreign 
port,  of  the  French  flag,  and  that  of  the  foreign  power,  while 
saluting  and  celebrating  national  fetes.  Article  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty-one  prescribes  in  detail  the  ceremonies  to  be 
observed  in  exchanging  visits  of  compliment  with  foreign  ves- 
sels, and  with  the  authorities  on  shore.  A  French  vessel 
being  in  port  will  always  send  an  officer  with  his  compli- 
ments to  the  commander  of  a  foreign  vessel  coming  into  the 
same  port;  if  the  foreign  officer  so  arriving  is  of  inferior 
rank,  the  French  commander  will  wait  to  be  visited,  but,  if 
the  new-comer  be  of  superior  rank,  the  other  will  make  the 
first  visit  of  ceremony,  after  receiving  a  message  of  thanks 
for  that  of  compliments  previously  sent.  (PhilUmore^  On  InL 
LaWy  vol.  2,  §  35 ;  Oriolcai,  Diphniaiie  de  la  Mer,  tome  1,  p. 
382,  note,  third  edition  ;  Martens^  Guide  Diplomatiqiie^  §§  OT- 
TO ;  ffefltTy  Droit  Intermtionaly  §  19T  ;  De  Cussj/,  Droit  Mari- 
time, liv.  1,  tit  2,  §  62.) 

§  26.  Spanish  legislation,  with  respect  to  maritime  ceremo- 
nial, conforms  in  principle  to  the  rules  adopted  by  other 
maritime  p>ower8.  In  regard  to  salutes  from  Spanish  ports 
to  foreign  vessels,  by  royal  orders  of  August  15th,  1T41,  of 
July  2d,  ITTO,  of  December  5th,  1TT6,  and  of  March  30th, 
1838,  it  is  provided,  that,  without  changing  the  established 
usage  of  each  port,  foreign  vessels  of  war  which  salute  firsts 
are  to  be  saluted  in  return,  gun  for  gun.  With  respect  to 
Spanish  vessels  entering  foreign  ports,  the  ordenanzas  of  1T93 
direct  that  the  chiefs  of  vessels  or  squadrons  shall,  before 
entering,  inform  themselves  of  the  practice  observed  there, 
and  that  they  will  salute  on  ascertaining  that  it  will  be 
returned,  gun  for  gun  ;  and,  that  if  no  custom  has  been  estab- 
lished, they  will  enter  into  an  agreement  for  such  exchange 
of  salutes,  both  in  going  into  and  coming  out  of  foreign  ports. 
By  the  same  ordenanzas  and  royal  order  of  February  Tth, 
1T99,  it  is  directed,  that  Spanish  vessels,  meeting  other  ves- 
sels on  the  high  seas,  or  in  foreign  ports,  are  not  to  salute, 
s» 
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nor  to  require  a  salote ;  but,  if  they  should  be  saluted,  they 
are  to  return  it,  gun  for  gun.  Foreign  vessels  of  war  in 
Spanish  ports  are  to  salute  only  those  of  their  own  nation. 
By  royal  orders  of  January,  1826,  and  September  7th,  1828, 
it  is  directed,  that  Spanish  ports,  in  which  there  are  foreign 
vessels,  shalK  on  the  birth  days  of  such  foreign  sovereigns, 
muke  the  same  salutes  and  demonstrations  as  are  made  on 
the  birth  days  of  Spanish  sovereigns,  provided  that  such 
foreign  vessels  extend  the  same  courtesies  on  such  Spanish 
festival  occasions.  {Riquelme,  Derecho  Fub.  InL,  lib.  1,  lit.  2, 
eh.  11 ;  Ordenanzas  de  la  Armada^  passim.) 

§  27.  The  military  regulations  for  the  government  of  the 
army  of  the  United  States,  determine  with  great  minuteness 
the  salutes  and  military  honors  to  be  paid  by  troops  and  forts 
to  our  civil,  military,  and  naval  officers,  according  to  the 
rank  of  each.  Thus,  a  national  salute  is  determined  by  the 
number  of  states  composing  the  Union,  at  the  rate  of  one 
gun  for  each  state.  The  President  of  the  United  States  alone, 
is  to  receive  a  salute  ot  twenty-one  guns  ;  the  Vice  President, 
seventeen  guns ;  the  heads  of  the  executive  departments  of 
the  federal  government,  the  commanding  general  of  the  army, 
and  the  governors  of  states  and  territories,  within  their  res- 
pective jurisdictions,  fifteen  guns ;  major  generals,  and  min- 
isters to  foreign  states,  thirteen  guns;  brigadier  generals, 
eleven  guns ;  and  officers  of  the  navy,  according  to  their  rela- 
tive rank  with  officers  of  the  army.  The  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  are  to  be  received  by  troops 
with  standards  and  colors  dropping,  officers  saluting,  drums 
beating,  and  trumpets  sounding.  The  compliments  of  other 
officers  of  government  are  varied  according  to  the  rank  of 
each.  Foreign  officers,  whether  civil,  military,  or  naval, 
when  invited  to  visit  a  military  post  or  national  vessel,  are 
to  be  saluted  according  to  their  rank,  and  to  receive  the  same 
honors  as  officers  of  the  United  States  of  the  rank  which 
corresponds.  Thus,  a  foreign  sovereign  prince  receives  the 
same  honors  as  the  President  of  the  United  States ;  foreign 
ambassadors  and  ministers,  the  same  as  American  envoys  of 
corresponding  rank  to  foreign  courts,  etc.  Foreign  ships 
of  war,  entering  American  ports,  are  saluted  firom  fortifica. 
tions  in  return  for  a  similar  compliment,  gun  for  gun,  on 
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notice  being  officially  received  of  Buch  intended  salnte.  It 
is  usual  to  agree  beforehand  what  number  of  guns  are  to  be 
fired,  and  it  is  directed  that  in  no  case  shall  the  compliment 
Exceed  the  national  salute.  Similar  rules  are  established  for 
the  navy  of  the  United  States,  with  respect  to  salutes  to  be 
given  to  our  own  and  foreign  officers.  American  ships  of 
war,  on  visiting  foreign  ports,  salute  fortifications  on  receiv- 
ing notice  that  the  compliment  will  be  retumad,  gun  for  gun. 
Our  ships  salute  each  other  and  foreign  ships,  according  to 
the  rank  of  their  respective  commanders.  ( Z7.  &  Army  Regu- 
lations ;    XJ.  S.  Navy  Begidaiions,) 

§28.  These  rules,  however  just  and  proper  in  themselves, 
sometimes  give  rise  to  serious  questions  in  their  application 
to  particular  cases.  Thus,  should  a  commodore^  otjkug  officer ^ 
who  is  the  highest  officer  in  the  United  States  navy,  receive 
the  same  honors  as  a  British  or  French  admiral^  who  has  the 
same  command,  or  only  such  as  are  due  to  a  British  or 
French  commodore^  who,  although  enjoying  the  same  title, 
has  an  inferior  command,  and  is,  in  fact,  of  inferior  rank. 
Again,  is  a  general  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  United  States 
army  to  receive  the  same  honors  as  a  British  or  French  mar- 
shalj  or  only  those  of  an  inferior  officer,  who  has  the  same 
title  of  general  ?  Again,  if  a  foreign  sovereign  prince  should 
visit  an  American  ship  of  war  in  one  of  his  own  ports,  should 
he  receive  only  the  honors  which  such  ship  pays  to  the  Presi- 
dent  of  the  United  States,  or  the  honors,  perhaps,  much 
higher,  which  would  be  due  to  him  from  one  of  his  own 
ships  ?  Such  questions,  although  relating  to  mere  matters  of 
etiquette  and  ceremony,  are  sometimes  of  considerable 
importance,  as  promoting  or  disturbing  relations  of  friend- 
ship. Where  not  arranged  by  some  international  agreement, 
they  should  be  settled  in  each  case  by  a  mutual  understand- 
ing, entered  into  beforehand,  between  the  immediate  parties 
who  give  and  receive  the  salutes,  and  where  no  such  agree- 
ment can  be  made,  it  is  proper  to  abstain  from  all  salutes, 
visits,  and  ceremonies. 

A  dispute  of  this  kind,  with  respect  to  relative  rank, 
occurred  in  the  anchorage  of  Sacraficios,  Mexico,  between 
Vice  Admiral  Baudin,  commanding  the  French  ship  La 
NirUdCf  and  Commodore  Shubrick,  commanding  the  Amer- 
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ican  sloop  Macedonian.  A  similar  difficulty,  with  respect 
to  salutes,  occurred  at  Toulon,  in  1830,  between  Vice  Admi- 
ral de  Rigny,  commanding  the  French  ship  fe  Conquerani^ 
and  the  captain  of  an  English  frigate.  {Ortolan^  Diplomatie 
de  la  MeVy  tome  1,  liv.  2,  ch.  16 ;  Blanchard  ei  DauzatSy  Bela- 
Hon  de  V expedition  F,  au  Mexico^  pp.  683-685 ;  Reports  of  the 
Sec.  of  the  Navy,  Cong.  Doc,  1841,  etc. ;  Cooper,  Naval  Hist. 
of  the  United  States,  introduction.) 

§  29.  It  is  hardly  probale  that  different  nations  will  ever 
assign  the  same  names  or  grades  to  the  officers  of  the  same 
command,  either  upon  land  or  in  their  respective  naval 
forces.  Difficult  and  embarrassing  questions  of  rank  and 
precedence  will,  therefore,  necessarily  arise,  whenever  they 
meet  upon  the  high  seas  or  in  foreign  ports.  In  the  matter 
of  salutes  it  would  be  easy  to  avoid  any  question  of  this  kind, 
by  considering  all  salutes  as  international,  instead  of  per- 
sonal, to  the  officer,  according  to  his  rank,  such  salutes  being 
always  returned  gun  for  gun,  as  is  now  the  practice  between 
ships  and  forts.  If  the  salute  were  considered  as  given  to  the 
flag  borne  by  the  ship  instead  ot  the  officer  commanding  it, 
the  salutes  would  necessarily  be  equal,  and  always  the  same, 
as  the  flag  represents  the  state  to  which  it  belongs,  and  all 
sovereign  and  independent  states  are  now  considered,  in 
inteniational  law,  of  equal  dignity,  in  matters  of  ceremony. 
A  similar  rule  might  be  applied  to  military  salutes  given  to 
foreign  officers  on  land,  each  officer  entitled  to  a  salute, 
being  considered  as  representing  the  dignity  of  his  state, 
whatever  might  be  the  name  or  rank  conferred  upon  him 
by  such  state.  The  question  of  time  as  to  which  should 
salute  first,  would  then  be  governed  by  the  rules  already 
established  with  respect  to  vessels  of  equal  rank.  (Kluber, 
Droit  des  Gens,  §  121 ;  Nau,  Volkerseerecht,  §  148 ;  Hefier, 
Droit  Iniemational,  §  197 ;  Ortolan,  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer,  liv.  2, 
ch.  16 ;  Dicret  du  15  Ao&i,  1851,  Art.  749  ;    Vide,  Ante  §  22.) 
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CHAPTER    VI. 


RIGHTS  OF  PROPERTY  AND  OF  DOMAIN. 
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to  contignons  portions  of  the  sea — {  19.  Danish  sound  dues — {  20.  Ques- 
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dividing  states — |  25.  Effect  of  such  changes  on  boundaries — {  26.  Navi* 
gable  rivers  passing  through  several  states — 2  27.  Incidental  use  of  their 
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rivers — {  32.  Navigation  of  the  Mississippi — {  33.  Of  the  St  Lawrence. 

§  1.  Before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  rights  of  property 
and  domain,  it  may  be  proper  to  define  what  is  understood 
by  the  property  and  domain  of  a  state,  as  distinguished  from 
the  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  the  powers  and  prerogatives 
of  the  sovereign  or  ruler. 
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A&  remarked  in  a  preceding  chapter,  the  sovereignty  of  a 
state  is  the  collection  of  the  wills  and  powers  of  all  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  which  the  state  is  composed.  According 
to  Grotius,  Puffendorf,  and  more  modern  text-writers,  this 
power  has  two  subjects, —  common  and  proper j — the  former 
being  the  state  itself  or  the  community  which  constitutes 
the  state,  and  the  latter  the  person  or  persons  in  whom,  by 
the  organic  laws,  the  power  is  vested ;  the  former,  being  the 
source,  is  one  and  indivisable,  while  the  latter  may  be  one 
or  many,  and  is  frequently  divided  into  legislative,  ezecutivCj 
and  judicial,  each  branch  or  division*  being  separate  and  dis- 
tinct, and  sometimes  entirely  independent.  The  sovereignty 
of  a  state,  is,  therefore,  its  public  power  or  authority,  and 
the  sovereign  is  the  person,  or  body  of  persons,  who  are 
invested  with  that  power  or  authority.  If  that  power  or 
authority  remains  in  the  community,  the  common  and  proper 
subjects  are  one  and  the  same,  and  the  government  is  a 
democracy;  if  vested  in  a  number  of  individuals,  it  is  an  aris- 
tocracy; if  in  a  single  person,  it  is  a  monarchy.  These  simple 
forms  are  modilied  and  varied,  according  to  the  organic  laws 
of  each  state.  {Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac,  lib.  1,  cap.  8, 
§§  6,  7, 17 ;  Puffaid.(yrf,  de  Jur.  Nat.et  Gent.,  lib.  7,  cap.  2,  §  20 ; 
cap.  4,  §  1 ;  cap.  5,  §  1 ;  Bowyer,  Universal  Pub.  Law,  pp.  210- 
216  ;  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  1,  ch.  1,  §§  1,  3  ;  Garden,  De 
Diplomatic,  tome  1,  pp.  106,  110 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des 
Gens,  §  23 ;  Bayneval,  Institutions  du  Droit,  tome  1,  p.  44 ;  Ortolan^ 
Diplomaiie  de  la  Mer,  tome  1,  pp.  11, 12  ;  Wheaion,  Elm.  Int. 
Law,  pt.  1,  ch.  2,  §  6 ;  Ortolan,  Domaine  International,  pp.  16 
et  seq. ;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  §§  16-25 ;  Burlamajui, 
Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Gens,  tome  4,  pt.  2,  ch.  5 ;  Merlin,  Reper- 
toire, verb.  Souveraineti ;  DaUoz,  Repertoire  verb.  SouverainetS  ; 
Proudhon  et  Dumay,  Domaine  Public,  tome  1,  ch.  7.) 

§  2.  The  term  prerogative  is  frequently  used  to  express  the 
uncontrolled  will  of  the  sovereign  power  in  the  state.  It  is 
applied  not  only  to  the  king,  but  also  to  the  legislative  and 
judicial  branches  of  a  government,  as  the  "  royal  preroga- 
tives," the  "prerogatives  of  parliament,"  the  "prerogatives 
of  the  court,"  etc.  Rutherforth  says,  prerogative  simply 
means  a  power  or  will  which  is  discretion aiy,  and  above  and 
uncontrolled  by  any  other  will,  and,  that  if  this  power  be 
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limited  in  any  respect,  so  far  the  prerogative  is  at  an  end.  In 
speaking  of  the  rojal  prerogative,  Blackstone  savs:  "It  sig^ 
nifies,  in  its  etymology,  (from  jfrae  and  rogo^)  something  that 
is  required  or  demanded  before  or  in  preference  to  all  others. 
And  hence  it  follows  that  it  must  be  in  its  nature  singular  or 
eccentrical ;  that  it  can  only  be  applied  to  those  rights  and 
capacities  which  the  king  enjoys  alone,  and  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  all  others,  and  not  to  those  which  he  enjoys  in  com- 
mon with  his  subjects;  for  if  once  any  one  prerogative  of  the 
crown  could  be  held  in  common  with  the  subject,  it  would 
cease  to  be  prerogative  any  longer.  And,  therefore.  Finch 
lays  down  as  a  maxim,  that  the  prerogative  is  that  law,  in 
case  of  the  king,  which  is  law  in  no  case  of  the  subject.'' 

But  this  word,  which  properly  signifies  power  or  will,  is 
sometimes  applied  by  law  writers  to  the  /Aiw^r  over  which  that 
power  or  will  is  exercised.  Thus,  the  king's  revenue  is  some- 
times called  the  king's  fiscal  prerogatives;  moreover,  the 
sources  of  that  revenue  are,  by  an  eliptical  expression,  some- 
times called  prerogatives.  Thus,  the  rents  and  profits  of  the 
demesne  lands  of  the  crown,  and  even  the  lands  themselves, 
have  been  classed  as  prerogatives  of  the  crown.  So  of  for- 
feited lands,  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  treasure-trove,  waifs^ 
estrays,  etc.  But  these  are  things  and  not  powers;  they  may 
belong  to  the  king  by  virtue  of  his  prerogatives,  and  be  held 
by  him  as  the  property  of  the  crown  by  virtue  of  his  sove- 
reignty, as  well  as  by  any  other  right  of  property,  but  they 
are  themselves  neither  prerogatives  nor  sovereignties.  It  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  distinction  between  the  right 
of  property,  or  property  itself,  and  the  origin  or  source  of  that 
right.  ( TomlinSy  Law  Dictionary,  verb,  prerogative  ;  Eutherforthj 
InstUuieSj  b.  2,  ch.  8,  §10;  BlackstonCy  Commentaries^  vol.  1, 
pp.  289,  et  seq.;  Merlin,  Repertoire,  verb,  souveraineti;  DaUaz, 
Bepertoire,  verb,  prerogative;  Bouvier,  Law  Dictionary,  verb,  pre- 
rogative.) 

§  3.  The  word  wajestas  was  used  by  the  Romans  to  express 
the  supreme  dignity  of  the  commonwealth,  and  hence  mjajestas, 
as  employed  by  the  civilians,  is  a  legal  term  signifying  the 
sovereign  dignity  of  the  state;  and  the  different  powers  of  the 
state,  or  parts  of  sovereign  power,  are  called  by  them  jura 
majestatis.    They  very  properly  distinguish  between  things, 
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and  rights  to  things,  the  former  being  called  corpora,  and  the 
latter  Jum.  *^  Upon  the  breaking  up  of  the  Roman  empire," 
sayB  Gamboa,  *^  the  princes  and  cities,  which  declared  them- 
selves independent,  appropriated  to  themselves  those  parts 
in  which  nature,  most  rich  and  liberal,  yields  extraordinary 
products.  These  portions,  or  reserved  rights,  were  called 
regalias."  The  same  writer,  in  other  places,  applies  the  term 
regalia  both  to  rights  to  things,  and  to  the  things  themselves, 
— ^to  jura  and  corpora.  So  of  the  feudal  and  English  law 
writers.  They  sometimes  apply  this  term  to  things,  as  the 
crown,  and  sceptre,  and  royal  and  church  lands,  and  some- 
times to  the  dignity,  power  and  pecuniary  rights  of  the  king. 
"When  applied  to  the  power  and  dignity  of  the  king,  they  are 
called  majora  regaUoy  and  when  applied  to  his  fiscal  rights, 
they  are  called  minora  regalia.  The  former,  says  Erskine,  are 
not  alienable  without  the  consent  of  parliament,  while  the 
latter  may  .be  communicated  to  his  subjects  by  the  sovereign 
himself,  at  his  pleasure.  The  term  regalia,  therefore,  differs 
from  sovereignty,  or  jura  majesiatis,  as  being  applicable  both 
to  things  and  to  rights  to  things,— corpora  and  jwro,— and,  also, 
as  not  being  inherent  to  or  inseparable  from  the  sovereign 
power,  for  regalia  may  be  alienated,  either  with  or  without 
the  consent  of  parliament.  It  may  be  applied  to  the  rights 
and  prerogatives,  not  only  of  the  king,  but  also  of  the  church, 
the  treasury,  the  courts,  and  parliament,  and  also  to  property 
of  the  state,  of  the  church,  etc.  And  when  applied  to  pro- 
perty, it  may  include  both  that  which  necessarily  appertains 
to  the  crown,  and  that  which  is  alienable,  or  which  may  be 
passed  to  individual  subjects.  {Bowyer,  Universal  Public  LaWy 
p.  217 ;  Voei^  ad  Fandec,  lib.  4,  tit.  4,  §  2 ;  Justinian,  Digesiy 
48,  tit.  1,  §§  1,  2 ;  Gamboa,  OommentarioSj  cap.  2,  §§  4, 16,  21 
24 ;  Dou,  Derecho  Publico  General,  lib.  1,  tit.  9,  cap.  6 ;  Erskim^ 
InstiixUes,  pp.  323  et  seq. ;  Blacksione,  Commentaries,  vol.  1,  pp. 
241,  306 ;  Tomlins,  Law  Die.,  verb.  Regalia ;  Merlin,  Rep.  de 
Jurisprudence,  verb.  Droits  Regaliens;  Delebecque,  Legislation  des 
Mines,  etc.,  tome  1,  p.  17.) 

§  4.  By  the  term  property,  we  understand  the  ownership  of  a 
thing,  or  the  exclusive  right  of  possessing,  enjoying  and  dis- 
posing of  it.  Things  owned  by  individuals,  or  corporate 
bodies,  are  termed  private  property,  and  those  owned  by  the 
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state  are  called  pvltlio  property ^  or  the  propertj  of  the  state. 
The  property  of  a  state  is  therefore  very  different  from  its 
soverei^ty,  or  the  prerogatives  of  its  ruler.  In  speaking  of 
real  property,  whether  of  individuals  or  of  states,  the  term 
domain  is  frequently  used.  "A  distinction,"  says  Bouvier, 
"  has  been  made  between  property  and  domain.  The  former 
ia  said  to  be  that  quality  which  is  conceived  to  be  in  the 
thing  itself,  as  it  is  considered  as  belonging  to  such  or  such 
person  exclusively  of  all  others.  By  the  latter  is  understood 
that  right  which  the  owner  has  of  disposing  of  the  thing. 
Hence,  domain  and  property  are  said  to  be  correlative  terms ; 
the  one  is  the  active  right  to  dispose,  the  other  a  passive 
quality,  which  follows  the  thing  and  places  it  at  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  owner.  But  this  distinction  is  too  subtle  for  prac- 
tical use."  The  term  domain,  as  applied  to  the  property  of  a 
state,  is  divided  by  Proudhon  into  two  classes :  "  The  public 
domain,  which  applies  to  that  kind  of  property  which  the  gov- 
ernment holds  as  a  mere  trustee  for  the  use  of  the  public,  such 
as  public  highways,  navigable  rivers,  salt  springs,  etc.,  and 
which  are  not,  as  of  course,  alienable ;  and  the  domain  of  the 
staie^  which  applies  only  to  things  in  which  the  state  has  the 
same  absolute  property  as  an  individual  would  have  in  like 
cases."  Although  these  particular  terms  are  not  in  general 
use  with  us,  we  nevertheless  distinguish  between  the  terms 
"public  lands"  and  lands  which  have  been  purchased 
or  reserved  for  any  particular  use  of  the  government, 
or  of  one  of  its  departments,  for  laws  relating  to  "  public 
lands"  do  not  apply  to  lands  so  purchased  or  reserved. 
Ortolan  distinguishes  between  the  property  which  the 
state  holds  by  virtue  of  its  interior  laws,  and  that  which  it 
holds  by  virtue  of  its  international  rights  under  the  law  of 
nations.  The  right  of  the  state  to  the  former  is  said  to  be 
absolute  as  against  everybody,  while  its  right  to  the  latter  may 
be  absolute  only  as  against  other  states,  and  merely  para- 
mount  when  considered  with  respect  to  its  own  members  and 
their  rights  of  property  in  the  same  things.  The  former. 
Ortolan  calls  the  private  or  public  domain  of  the  state,  ("  do- 
maine  priv6,  on  domaine  ptiblic  de  T^tat,")  and  the  latter  he 
calls  nUemational  domain^  or  property  between  states,  ("  domaine 
international,  on  propriM^  d*6tat  k  Atat.")    {Proudhon  et  Ihi- 
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may,  Domaine  Public^  tome  1,  chs.  14, 16 ;  HaviefeuUle^  Des 
Nations  NeutreSy  tit.  1,  ch.  1,  sees.  1,  3 ;  JRiquelme^  Derecho 
Publico  InLy  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  sec.  1,  cap.  2 ;  Vattely  Droit  des  Gens^ 
liv.  1,  ch.  20,  §§  235,  244 ;  Ortolan^  Domain  Intematianaly 
§§  13,  et  seq.;  Wheatorij  Mem,  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  4,  §§  2,  3 ; 
Rutherforthy  InsiituteSy  vol.  2,  ch.  9,  §  6 ;  Poison,  Law  of  No- 
tionSy  sec.  5 ;  Kenty  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  339 ;  American 
Juristy  No.  37,  p.  121;  BouvieVy  Law  Dictionary ,  verb,  domain; 
Oritiendeny  Opinions  U.  S.  Attys.  Genl.,  vol.  5,  p.  578 ;  Cash- 
ingy  Opinions  U.  S.  Attys.  Gen.,  vol.  6,  p.  670 ;  Wilcox  v. 
Jackson,  13  Peters'  Rep.,  p.  513.) 

§  5.  The  term  dominiumy  as  used  by  tlie  civilians,  when 
applied  to  property,  has  several  significations.  Erskine  says : 
^'  The  interest  which  the  superior  retains  to  himself  in  all 
feudal  grants,  is  called  dominium  directumy  because  it  is  the 
highest  and  most  eminent  right,  and  that  which  the  vassal 
acquires,  goes  under  the  name  of  dominium  utile,  as  being 
subordinate  to  the  other."  The  fulj  and  absolute  owner- 
ship, dominium  plenumy  includes  both  the  directum  and  the 
utile.  The  term  dominium  eminens  is  not,  properly  speaking, 
property,  but  a  right  of  the  state  over  the  property  of  indi- 
viduals. It  is  defined  in  Cooper's  Justinian,  "  the  right  of 
the  public,  in  cases  of  emergency,  to  seize  upon  the  property 
of  individuals,  and  convert  it  to  the  public  use."  Bowyer 
says,  the  jus  eminens  "  is  -  that  right  which  the  entire  body 
has  over  the  members  and  whatever  belongs  to  them,  and 
which,  being  for  the  common  good,  is  superior  to  the  private 
rights  of  individuals  belonging  to  their  private  interests. 
This  jus  eminens  is  called  by  writers  on  public  law  dominium 
eminenSy  when  it  regards  property.  It  is  the  right  of  the  state, 
or  the  sovereign  power,  over  property  within  it,  when  neces- 
sity or  the  public  good  requires.  This  is  the  true  foundation 
of  the  right  of  taxation."  Again,  he  says  the  right  called 
dominium  eminens  "  is  a  part  of  the  sovereign  authority,  and 
one  of  the  Jwra  majestatis."  Vattel  defines  dominium  eminenSy 
or  eminent  domain  to  be,  "  the  right  which  belongs  to  the  soci- 
ety or  the  sovereign,  of  disposing,  in  case  of  necessity  and 
for  the  public  safety,  of  all  the  wealth  contained  in  the  state/* 
But  this  definition  is  obviously  defective  and  incorrect. 
Chancellor  Walworth  says :  *^  All  separate  interests  of  indi- 
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vidnalfl  in  property  are  held  of  the  govenunent,"  and  "  not- 
withstanding the  grant  to  individuals,  the  eminent  domain^ 
the  highest  and  most  exact  idea  of  property,  remains  in  the 
government,  or  in  the  aggregate  hody  of  the  people  in  their 
sovereign  capacity,  and  they  have  a  right  to  resume  the  pos- 
session of  the  property  in  the  manner  directed  by  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  state,  whenever  the  public  interest 
requires  it.  This  right  of  resumption  may  be  exercised  not 
only  where  the  safety,  but  also  where  the  interest,  or  even 
the  expediency  of  the  state  is  concerned ;  as  where  the  land 
of  the  individual  is  wanted  for  a  road,  canal,  or  other  public 
improvement," 

It  is  seen,  from  these  definitions,  that  the  term  eminent 
domain  is  applied  to  one  of  the  jura  majesiatis;  it  is  that  high- 
est right  over  property  which  is  in  the  government,  and  is 
never  granted  to  the  individual,  and,  therefore,  i&  essentially 
difierent  from  what  is  ordinarily  understood  by  the  word 
property.  The  term  eminent  domain^  properly  speaking,  is 
not  applicable  to  the  property  of  the  state,  but  only  to  the 
property  of  individuals,  for  the  right  of  the  state  to  dispose  of 
its  property  results  from  its  right  of  ownership,  and  not  from 
the  right  of  eminent  domain,  which  latter  right  remains  in 
the  state  after  it  has  transferred  the  ownership  of  its  property. 
It  is  a  right  which,  from  its  very  nature,  is  inseparable  from 
the  sovereignty,  and  is  necessarily  transferrsd  with  the  sov- 
ereignty. {Erskine^  Institutes^  pp.  281,  812 ;  Cooper,  Justinian, 
p.  442 ;  Bawyer,  Universal  Public  Law,  pp.  227,  872 ;  Vattel, 
Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  1 ,  ch.  20,  §  244 ;  Bouvier,  Law  Dictionary, 
verb,  eminent  domain;  DcmM,  Des  Loix  Civiles,  lib.  1,  tit.  2, 
sec.  13 ;  JSedgewick,  Stat,  and  Con.  Law,  pp.  500,  et  seq. ;  Beek- 
man  v.  S.  S.  R.  R.  Co.,  8  Paige  Rep.,  p.  78 ;  Varrick  v.  Smith, 
6  Paige  Rep.,  p.  169 ;  Pollard's  Lessee  v.  Uagan,  8  Howard 
Rep.  p.  223 ;  BeMo  Derecho  Intemacianal,  pt.  1,  cap.  4,  §  1 ; 
Riquebne,  Derecho  Publico  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  2 ;  Burlama- 
qui.  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Gens,  tome  4,  pt.  2,  ch.  5 ;  Gilmer 
V.  Lim^  Point,  Col.  Rep.,  April  term,  1861 ;  American  Law 
Reporter,  vol.  19,  pp.  254,  et  seq.) 

§  6.  A  state,  being  regarded  in  public  law  as  a  body  politic, 
or  distinct  moral  being,  naturally  sovereign  and  independent, 
it  is  conaidered  as  capable  of  the  same  rights,  duties  and 
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obligations,  with  respect  to  other  states,  as  individuals  with 
respect  to  other  individuals.  Among  the  most  important  of 
these  natural  rights,  is  that  of  acquiring,  possessing  and 
enjoying  property.  And  this  right  applies  not  only  to  pro^ 
perty  of  the  state,  as  exclusive  of  other  states,  but  to  such  pro- 
perty as  exclusive  of  individuals.  But  international  law  gene- 
rally considers  only  the  former  kind  of  property,  or  interna, 
tional  domain.  When,  however,  we  consider  the  rights  of 
conquest  and  cession,  the  rights  of  maritime  capture  and  of 
capture  on  land,  it  becomes  necessary  to  consider  the  interior 
or  municipal  rights  of  property  in  the  state,  and  to  distin- 
guish between  the  absolute  and  paramount  rights  of  thestate, 
in  respect  to  property  considered  in  its  interior  relations 
under  municipal  laws,  rather  than  its  exterior  relations  under 
international  laws.  As  a  general  rule,  the  property  of  a  state, 
of  whatsoever  description,  is  marked  by  the  same  characterise 
tics  relatively  to  other  states,  as  the  property  of  individuals 
relatively  to  other  individuals;  that  is  to  say,  ^'  it  is  exclusive 
of  foreign  interference,  and  susceptible  of  free  disposition.'' 
{Ortolan,  Domain  Intematiorudy  §§  15-22;  MariefiSy  Precis  du 
Droit  des  Gens,  §  34 ;  Heffter,  Droit  Intemationalj  §§  64, 69,  70  ; 
PhilUmore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §  160 ;  Poison,  Law  of  Nations^ 
sec.  5 ;  Wheaton,  Mem,  Int.  Law,  pt  2,  ch.  4,  §  1 ;  Riquelme^ 
Derecho  Pub,  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  2 ;  Burlamaqui,  Droit  de  la 
NaL  ei  des  Gens,  tome  4,  pt.  8,  ch.  6.) 

§7.  A  state  may  acquire  property  or  domain  in  various 
ways ;  its  title  may  be  acquired  originally  by  mere  occupancy, 
and  confirmed  by  the  presumption  arising  from  the  lapse  of 
time ;  or  by  discovery  and  lawful  possession ;  or  by  conquest, 
confirmed  by  treaty  or  tacit  consent ;  or  by  grant,  cession, 
purchase,  or  exchange ;  in  fine,  by  any  of  the  recognized 
modes  by  which  private  property  is  acquired  by  individu- 
als. It  is  not  our  object  to  enter  into  any  general  discus- 
sion of  these  several  modes  of  acquisition,  any  further  than 
may  be  necessary  to  distinguish  the  character  of  certain 
rights  of  property  which  are  the  peculiar  objects  of  interna- 
tional jurisprudence.  {Wheatcn,  Mem.  InL  Law,  pt.  2,  ch. 
4,  §§  1,  4,  5 ;  Phillimare,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §  221-277 ;  Gro- 
tius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac,  lib.  2,  cap.  4 ;  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens, 
liv.  2,  chs.  7  and  11 ;  Butherforth,  Instituies^  b.  l,  ch.  3 ;  b.  2, 
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ch,  9 ;  Puffendorfy  de  Jwr.  Nat.  et  Qmty  lib.  4,  chs,  4,  6,  6 ; 
MoaeVf  Versuchj  etc.,  b.  5,  cap.  9 ;  Martens^  Precis  du  Droit 
des  GenSy  §  85,  et  seq. ;  Schmaltz,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  4,  ch.  1 ; 
Kluber,  DroU  des  Gens,  §§  125,  126 ;  Beffier,  DroU  Interna- 
tionaly  §  76 ;  Ortolan  Domaine  International,  §§  53,  et  seq. ; 
Bowyer,  Unioersal  Public  Law,  ch.  28 ;  BeUo,  Derecho  Interna^ 
cianal,  pt.  1,  cap.  4 ;  Biquelmcy  Derecho,  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1, 
cap.  2 ;  Burlamaquij  Droit  de  la  NaL  et  des  Gens,  tome  4,  pt. 
3,  ch.  6.) 

§  8.  A  sovereign  state  has  the  same  absolute  right  to  dis- 
pose of  its  territorial  or  other  public  property,  as  it  has  to 
acquire  such  property,  but  it  depends  upon  its  own  municipal 
constitution  and  laws,  how,  and  by  what  department  of  its 
government,  the  disposition  shall  be  made.  This  is  some- 
times a  question  of  peculiar  interest  to  foreign  states,  who 
may  acquire  such  property  by  purchase,  exchange,  cession, 
conquest,  and  treaties  of  confirmation,  and  especially  where 
such  acquisitions  are  made  from  states  continually  subject  to 
revolutions  and  fluctuations  in  the  character  of  its  govern- 
ment and  in  the  powers  of  its  rulers.  The  act  of  a  govern- 
ment de  facto,  a  government  which  is  submitted  to  by  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  and  recognized  by  other  states,  is 
binding  as  the  act  of  the  state ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  for 
others  to  examine  into  the  origin,  nature  and  limits  of  that 
authority.  If  it  is  an  authority  de  facto,  and  sufficient  for  the 
purpose,  others  will  not  inquire  how  that  authority  was  ob- 
tained. {PhiUimore^  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §§  283,  et  seq. ;  Kent, 
Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  166 ;  Webster  to  De  la  Bosa,  Aug. 
25th,  1851 ;  Cong.  Doc,  82d  Cong.,  1st  sess.  Senate,  Ex.  Doc. 
No.  97 ;  Bdlo,  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  1,  cap.  4,  §  2 ;  Beffter, 
Droit  IntematioTial,  §  71 ;  Biquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit. 
1,  cap.  2.) 

§  9.  Nevertheless,  in  order  to  make  such  transfer  valid,  the 
authority,  whether  de  facto  or  de  jure,  must  be  competent  to 
bind  the  state.  Hence  the  necessity  of  examining  into  and 
ascertaining  the  powers  of  the  rulers,  as  the  municipal  con- 
stitutions of  different  states  throw  many  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  alienations  of  their  public  property,  and  particularly 
of  their  territory.  Especially,  in  modern  times,  the  consent 
of  the  governed,  express  or  implied,  is  necessary,  before  the 
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transfer  of  their  allegiance  can  regularly  take  pla<;e.  But 
formerly,  what  Grotius  calls  patrimonial  kingdoms  were  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  absolute  property  of  particular  families, 
who,  having  received  the  blind  submission  of  their  subjects, 
sold  and  bartered  them  away,  like  any  other  property  which 
they  possessed.  And  such  transfers  of  sovereignty  included, 
not  only  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  and  the  absolute  pro- 
perty of  the  sovereign  or  state,  but  all  private  lands,  and  the 
property  and  services  of  the  subjects,  who  were  transferred 
w^ith  the  soil,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  slaveholder  may  trans- 
fer his  slaves  and  all  they  possess,  together  with  the  title  to 
his  plantation.  {Grotius^  De  Jar.  Bel.  ac  Pac.^  lib.  8,  ch,  11, 
§  4 ;  Wardy  Law  of  Nations^  vol.  2,  pp.  256-258 ;  JBcHo,  Derecho 
Intemacionaly  pt.  2,  cap.  4,  §  2 ;  JRiquelm^y  Derecho  Pub.  Int., 
lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  2.) 

§  10.  There  are  numerous  examples  of  such  treaties  of  sale. 
In  1301,  Theodoric,  Landgrave  of  Thuringia,  sold  the  Mar- 
quisate  of  Lusatia  to  Burchard,  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg, 
for  six  hundred  marks  of  silver, — "insuper  cum  ministeriali- 
bus,  Yasalis  et  Mancipiis,  et  aliis  hominibus  cujuscunque 
conditionis  in  jam  dicta  terra  commorantibus,"  etc.  In  the 
same  manner,  in  1311,  Dantzic,  Dcrschovia  and  Swiecae,  were 
sold  by  the  Margrave  of  Brandenbourg  to  the  Grand  Master 
of  the  Teutonic  Order,  for  ten  thousand  marks.  In  1833,  the 
city  and  territory  of  Mechlin  was  transferred  for  one  hun- 
dred thousand  reals  of  gold,  by  a  treaty  of  sale  between  its 
sovereign  and  the  Earl  of  Flanders,  the  fealty  being  reserved. 
About  the  same  time,  the  city  and  county  of  Lucques  were 
sold  by  John  of  Luxemburg  to  Philip  of  Valois,  for  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  thousand  florins ;  and  a  few  years  after,  the 
sovereignty  of  Frankenstein  was  sold  by  the  Duke  of  Silecia, 
for  two  thousand  marks,  to  the  king  of  Bohemia.  The  sove- 
reignty which  the  Popes  so  long  held  over  Avignon  was  pur- 
chased by  Clement  VL,  for  eighty  thousand  florins,  from  Jane, 
Queen  of  Naples  and  Countess  of  Provence.  ( Wardy  Law  of 
Nations,  vol.  2,  pp.  258-260 ;  Dimonty  Corps  IHp.y  liv.  2,  pp. 
830,  364,  365;  Dupuy,  Droits  de  Boy  F.  G,  p.  70;  Leibnitz^ 
Cod.  Dip.y  p.  200 ;  BiquelmCy  Derecho  Pub.  InLy  lib.  1,  tit.  1, 
cap.  2.) 
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§  11.  The  practice  also  extended  to  the  mortgaging  of  sove- 
reignties, and  the  sales  of  reversionary  interests  in  king- 
doms. Thas,  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  in  order  to  raise 
money  to  engage  in  the  first  crusade,  mortgaged  his  dutchy 
for  six  thousand  aix  hundred  and  sixty-^ix  pounds  weight  of 
silver,  to  liis  brother  William,  and  transferred  the  possession 
before  his  departure  for  the  holy  land.  In  1479,  Louis  XI. 
bought  the  right  of  the  house  of  Penthievre,  the  next  male 
heirs  in  reversion,  to  Britanny.  And  fifteen  years  later, 
Charles  VJJi.  purchased,  for  an  annual  pension  of  four  thou- 
sand three  hundred  ducats,  an  estate  of  five  thousand,  in  lands 
in  France  or  Italy,  and  the  disposition  of  the  Morea  (when 
conquered,)  of  Paleologus,  the  nephew  of  Constantine,  the 
last  Christian  emperor,  his  right  to  the  whole  empire  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  act  of  sale  being  drawn  up  by  two  nota- 
ries, and  ratified,  Charles  assumed  the  robes  and  ornaments 
of  the  imperial  dignity,  and  made  no  scruples  in  claiming 
the  imperial  rights  vested  in  him  by  virtue  of  this  purchase. 
{Ward^  Law  af  Nations^  vol.  2,  pp.  260-262 ;  Grarmei^  Hist, 
de  France^  liv.  1,  pp.  429,  461,  494 ;  Russell,  Hist  Modem 
Europe,  vol.  1,  pp.  185, 472 ;   WAife,  Hist,  of  France,  p.  208,) 

§  12.  It  was  also  the  custom  to  dispose  of  sovereignties  and 
dominions  by  deeds  of  gift,  and  by  bequests.     The  emperor 
Lewis  v.,  created  the  dauphin  Humbert  kingy  with  the  full 
privilege  of  disposing  of  his  sovereignty  at  will,  during  life, 
or  at  his  death.     In  1343,  Humbert  ceded  his  dominions  to 
Philip  of  Valois,  by  solemn  deed  of  gift.    By  similar  deeds, 
and  upon  a  like  principle,  the  emperor  Henry  VI.  conferred 
upon  Richard  L  the  kingdom  of  Aries,  and  the  emperor 
Baldwin  gave  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy  the  kingdom  of 
Thessalonia.    By  bequests,  not  only  were  whole  sovereign- 
ties disposed  of,  but  the  orders  of  succession  were  frequently 
changed.    Thus,  Charles  11.,  king  of  Sicily  and  count  of  Pro- 
vence, changed  by  will  the  order  of  succession  to  the  county, 
and  the  claims  of  Charles  VIII.  to  the  throne  of  Naples  were 
founded  upon  the  adoption  of  Louis  of  Anjou,  by  Jane,  queen 
of  Naples,  in  1880,  which  was  evidenced  to  all  Europe  by  a 
solemn  and  public  deed.    ( Ward,  Law  of  NaUcns,  vol.  2,  pp. 
262-264 ;    Leibnitz,   Cod.  Dip.,  pp.  51,  287,  168,  220,  882; 
Pfdfd,  Droit  Pub.  d'AUmagm,  tome  1,  p.  541 ;  HenauU,  Hat. 
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Chrorty  tome  1,  p.  315 ;  Dumonty  Corps  Dip,j  tome  1,  pp.  288, 
337,  362.) 

§  13.  National  territory  consists  of  water  as  well  as  land. 
The  maritime  territory  of  every  state  extends  to  the  ports, 
harbors,  bays,  mouths  of  rivers,  and  adjacent  parts  of  the 
sea  enclosed  by  headlands  belonging  to  the  same  state. 
"Within  these  limits,  its  rights  of  property  and  territorial 
jurisdiction  are  absolute,  and  exclude  those  of  every  other 
state.  The  general  usage  of  nations  superadds  to  this  extent 
of  maritime  territory  an  exclusive  territorial  jurisdiction  over 
the  sea  for  the  distance  of  one  marine  league,  or  the  range 
of  a  cannon-shot,  along  all  the  shores  or  coasts  of  the  state. 
The  maxim  of  law  on  this  subject,  is,  ierrae  dominium  finiiur 
ubi  fiinitur  armorum  vis^  which  is  usually  recognized  to  be 
about  three  miles  from  the  shore.  And,  even  beyond  this 
limit,  states  may  exercise  a  qualified  jurisdiction  for  fiscal 
and  defensive  purposes,  that  is,  for  the  execution  of  their 
revenue  laws,  and  to  prevent  "  hovering  on  their  coasts." 
It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  maritime  territory  and 
territorial  jurisdiction^  which  latter  will  be  discussed  in  another 
chapter.  (  Wheato7i,  Menu  Int.  LaWy  pt.  2,  ch.  4,  §  6 ;  OrotiuSy 
De  Jur.  Bel'  ac  Puc.y  lib.  2,  cap.  3,  §  10 ;  Bynkershoeky 
Quest.  Jur.  Pub.y  lib.  1,  cap.  8 ;  Bynkershoek,  De  Dominio 
MariSj  cap.  2 ;  Poison^  Law  of  Nations,  sec.  6 ;  Vatiely  Droit 
des  GenSy  liv.  1,  ch.  23,  §  289 ;  Valiny  Com.  sur  V  Ordj  liv.  5, 
tit.  1 ;  Azunij  Droit  Maritime,  tome  1,  ch.  2,  art  3, ;  Garden, 
De  la  Dip.,  tome  1,  p.  899 ;  HautefeuUUy  Droit  des  Nations 
Neut.,  tit.  1,  ch.  3,  sec.  1 ;  Ortolan,  Diplomatie  de  la  Met,  liv.  2, 
ch.  8 ;  Galiani,  dei  Doveri,  dei  P.  N,  liv.  1 ;  Emerigon,  Des 
Assurances,  ch.  12,  §  19 ;  Abreu,  Sobre  Presas,  pt-.  1,  ch.  6, 
§§13, 16;  De  Cussy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit.  2,  §40;  WOd- 
man,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  70 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des 
Gens,  §  41 ;  Pistoye  et  Duverdy,  TraiU  des  Prises,  tit.  2,  ch.  1, 
sec.  1 ;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  §§  65,  et  seq. ;  Biquebne, 
Derecho  Pub.  InL,  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  3 ;  Loccenius,  De  Jure 
Maritimo,  lib.  1,  cap.  4,  §  6.) 

§  14.  The  term  '^  coasts "  does  not  properly  comprehend 
all  the  shoah  which  form  sunken  continuationB  of  the  land 
perpetually  covered  with  water,  but  it  includes  all  the  natu- 
ral appendages  of  the  territory  which  rise  out  of  the  water, 
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although  they  may  not  be  of  sufficient  firmness  for  habita- 
tion or  use.  No  matter  whether  such  appendages  are  com- 
posed of  mud  or  of  solid  rock,  they  are  considered  as  a  part 
of  the  territory  of  the  main  land,  the  right  of  dominion  not 
depending  upon  the  texture  of  the  soil.  This  question  was 
directly  decided  in  a  case  which  had  reference  to  a  little 
mud  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river,  composed 
of  earth  and  trees  drifted  down  by  the  river,  and  not  of  suf- 
ficient consistency  to  support  the  purposes  of  life.  ( Wheaton, 
Mm.  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  4,  §  7 ;  The  Anna,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  885 ; 
WUdman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  89,  40 ;  Ortolan,  Domaine  Inter- 
national, §  98 ;  Pistoye  et  Duverdy,  TraiU  des  Prises,  tit.  2,  ch. 
1,  sec.  1.) 

§15.  Another  case,  involving  the  international  right  of 
domain  and  property,  is  that  of  islands  in  the  sea,  which  do 
not  derive  their  elements,  on  the  principle  of  alluvium  and 
increment,  immediately  from  the  main  shore,  but  are  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  deep  channels  of  a  greater  or  less  width. 
Such  islands,  if  in  the  vicinity  of  the  main  land,  are  regarded 
as  its  dependencies,  unless  some  one  else  has  acquired  title 
to  them  by  virtue  of  discovery,  colonization,  purchase,  con- 
quest, or  some  other  recognized  mode  of  territorial  acquisi- 
tion. The  ownership  and  occupation  of  the  main  land 
includes  the  adjacent  islands,  even  though  no  positive  acts 
of  ownership  may  have  been  exercised  over  them.  In  such 
a  case,  the  attempt  of  another  power,  without  title,  to  colo- 
nize them,  would  be  a  just  cause  of  complaint,  and,  if  per- 
sisted in,  of  war.  But  if  such  islands  be  in  the  sea,  distant 
from  the  main  land,  their  ownership  follows  the  general  rule 
of  discovery,  occupancy,  colonization,  purchase  and  conquest. 

By  the  act  of  congress,  approved  August  18th,  1856,  when 
any  citizen  of  the  United  States  discovers  a  deposit  of  guano 
on  any  island,  rock  or  key,  not  within  the  lawful  jurisdiction 
of  any  other  government,  and  not  occupied  by  the  citizens 
of  any  other  government,  and  shall  take  peaceable  possession 
thereof,  and  occupy  the  same,  such  island,  rock,  or  key  may, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  be 
considered  as  appertaining  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
land  and  naval  forces  may  be  employed  by  the  President  to 
protect  the  rights  of  such  discoverers,  or  their  assigns. 

9* 
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I^evertheleBS,  such  islands,  rocks,  or  keys,  are  not  made  a 
part  of  the  union  of  the  United  States,  and  all  acts  done, 
and  offenses  or  crimes  committed  thereon,  or  in  the  waters 
adjacent  thereto,  are  to  be  held  and  deemed  to  have  been 
done  or  committed  on  the  high  seas,  on  board  a  ship  or  ves- 
sel belonging  to  the  United  States,  and  be  punished  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  relating  to  such  ships 
or  vessels,  and  offenses  committed  on  the  high  seas.  (  U.  S. 
Statutes  at  Large^  vol.  11,  p.  119 ;  Brighileyj  Digest  of  the  Laws 
of  the  U.  S.y  p.  301 ;  Wheaton,  Mem.  Int.  LaWj  pt.  2,  ch.  4, 
§  7 ;  Ortolan^  DipUm^iie  de  la  Mer,  liv.  2,  ch.  8 ;  liiqudme, 
Drecho  Pub.  InL,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  2 ;  Wildmany  Int.  LaWy 
vol.  1,  p.  70 ;  GrrotiuSy  de  Jut.  Bel  ac  Pac.,  lib.  2,  cap.  2,  §  4  ; 
Puffendorf  de  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent.,  lib.  4,  cap.  6,  §  4 ;  Vattely  Droit 
des  GenSy  liv.  1,  ch.  18,  §§  207-209,  295 ;  Ortolan^  Domaine 
International^  §93.) 

§  16.  The  exclusive  right  of  domain,  and  territorial  juris- 
diction, of  the  British  crown,  have  immemorially  extended  to 
the  bays  or  portions  of  the  sea  cut  off' by  lines  drawn  from 
one  promontory  to  another,  along  the  coasts  of  the  island  of 
Great  Britain.  They  are  commonly  called  the  king's  cham- 
bers. A  similar  jurisdiction,  or  right  of  domain,  is  also 
^  asserted  by  the  United  States  over  the  Delaware  Bay,  and 
other  bays  and  estuaries,  as  forming  portions  of  their  terri- 
tory. Other  nations  have  claimed  a  right  of  territory  over 
bays,  gulfs,  straits,  mouths  of  rivers,  and  estuaries  which  are 
enclosed  by  capes  and  headlands  along  their  respective  coasts, 
and  the  principle  would  seem  to  be  pretty  well  established  as  a 
rule  of  international  law.  {Belloj  Derecho  Intemacionaly  pt.  1, 
cap.  2,  §  4 ;  Wheaton^  Mem.  Int.  Law^  pt  2,  ch.  4,  §  7 ;  Sir 
L.  JenkinSj  Life  and  Warks^  vol.  2,  pp.  727-8,  780 ;  Vattelj 
Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  1,  ch.  22,  §  281 ;  Le  Louis,  2  Dodson  Rep. 
p.  245 ;  Church  v.  Hubbardy  2  Oranch  Hep.,  p.  187 ;  Case  of 
the  WashtngtoHj  Com.  between  the  U.  S.  and  G.  A,  pp.  170-186 ; 
Emerigony  Des  Assurances^  ch.  12,  sec.  19 ;  Valin^  Traiii  des 
PriseSj  ch.  4,  sec.  3 ;  Ortokaiy  Diplomatk  de  la  Mer,  liv.  2,  ch. 
8 ;  MartoiSy  Precis  du  droit  des  Gens^  §  42 ;  Bautejfeuilley  Des 
Naiiom  Nenires,  pt  1,  ch.  3,  sec.  1 ;  Heffter,  Droit  Interna^ 
timaly  §  76 ;  De  Gassy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit  2,  §  41.) 
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§  17.  The  principle  of  tbis  rnle  is  not  now  contested,  but 
differences  bave  arisen  with  respect  to  its  limitation,  and  its 
ftpplication  to  particular  cases,  or,  in  olber  words,  as  to  wbat 
constitutes  a  bay  or  estuary,  or  moutb  of  a  river,  and  wbat 
must  be  regarded  as  a  portion  of  the  open  sea.  wbich  is  tbe 
property  or  territory  of  no  one,  but  is  common  to  all  nations. 
By  tbe  treaty  of  1818,  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  the  former  "  renounced  forever  any  liberty  hereto- 
fore enjoyed,  or  claimed  by  tbe  inhabitants  thereof,  to  take, 
dry,  or  cure  fish  on,  or  within  three  miles  of  any  of  the  coasts, 
bays,  creeks,  or  harbors  of  his  Britanic  Majesty's  dominions 
in  America,"  etc.  From  1549  to  1852,  serious  difficulties 
occurred  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  countries  with 
respect  to  the  construction  of  this  treaty ;  the  one  contend- 
ing that  the  three  miles  were  to  be  measured  from  a  line  uni- 
ting the  extreme  headlands  of  the  coasts  of  Nova  Scotia, 
while  the  other  party  objected  to  this,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Une  so  drawn  cut  off  large  portions  of  the  open  sea,  or  broad 
estuaries,  which  were  the  common  property  of  all ;  and  that 
such  line  must  be  drawn  from  one  headland  to  the  next  adja- 
cent, so  as  not  to  include  these  broad  bays,  or  slight  inden- 
tations, which  were  properly  portions  of  the  open  sea.  Seri- 
ous collisions  were  at  one  time  apprehended  between  the 
men*of-war  sent  by  the  two  governments  to  protect  their  res- 
pective fisheries.  A  mutual  forbearance,  however,  prevented 
a  resort  to  force,  and  a  negotiation  was  set  on  foot,  which, 
in  1854,  resulted  iu  a  joint  commission  of  the  two  nations, 
to  designate  the  mouths  of  rivers,  etc.,  to  which  the  common 
right  of  fishery  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
British  Provinces  was  not  to  extend.  (Cong,  Docs.  &2d  Cm, 
1st  Sess.  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  100,  Spe^  Sess.  No.  8 ;  Presidents 
Message^  Cotiy.  Doc.^  1855-6 ;  U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large^  vol.  10, 
p.  1089 ;  Annales  Marit.  et  Colo.y  1839,  part  1,  p.  861 ;  Whea- 
(oUy  Mem.  Int.  Law,  pt  2,  cb.  4,  §  8 ;  De  Gassy ^  Droit  Mari- 
timey  liv.  l,tit  2,  §4J.) 

§  18.  Bat,  besides  this  claim  of  maritime  territory  over  the 
mouths  of  rivers,  bfiys  and  estuaries  along  tbe  coast,  different 
nations  have  at  different  times  asserted  a  right  of  property  to 
certain  narrow  seas  and  strait«  adjacent  to  their  shores,  and 
oatside  of  any  lines  joining  one  cape  or  promontory  with 
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another.  Such,  for  example,  as  the  sovereignty  formerly 
claimed  hy  the  Republic  of  Venice  over  the  Adriatic ;  the 
supremacy  claimed  by  England  over  the  narrow  seas ;  and 
the  supremacy  asserted  by  the  king  of  Denmark  over  the 
sound  and  the  two  belts  which  form  the  outlet  of  the  Baltic 
Sea  into  the  ocean.  Such  claims  have  generally  been  placed 
on  the  ground  of  immemorial  use,  or  prescription.  The 
honors  and  duties  demanded  by  the  state  asserting  such 
maritime  supremacy,  have  been  paid  or  refused  by  other 
nations,  according  to  circumstances,  but  the  claim  itself  has 
never  been  sanctioned  by  general  acquiescence.  ( Wheaian^ 
JElem.  Int,  Law^  pt.  2,  ch.  4,  §  9 ;  Vaitel^  Droit  des  GenSy  liv. 
1,  ch.  23,  §  289 ;  Martens,  Precis  des  Droit  des  Gens,  §  42 ; 
Kluber,  Droit  des  Gens  Mod.,  §  132;  Selden,  Mare  Clausum, 
passim  ;  Styrnann,  De  Jure  Mariiimo,  lib.  1,  cap.  4,  p.  179,  et 
seq. ;  Gunther,  Europ,  Volkerrecht,  t.  2,  p.  46 ;  Raynetal,  Inst 
dxi  Droit  Nat.,  liv.  2,  ch.  10;  Pistoye  et  Duverdey,  TraiU 
des  Prises,  tit.  2.  ch.  1,  sec.  1 ;  Bowyer,  Universal  Public  Law, 
ch.  28 ;  Htffter,  Droit  International,  §  75 ;  Hautejeuille,  Des 
Nations  Neutres,  pt.  1,  ch.  3,  sec.  2 ;  De  Cussy,  Droit  Maritime, 
liv.  1,  tit.  2,  §§  41,  66.) 

§19.  The  claim  of  Denmark,  to  impose  what  are  called 
soitud  dues,  was  rested  by  the  Danish  publicists  and  diplo- 
matists, not  only  upon  immemorial  prescription,  sanctioned 
by  a  long  succession  of  treaties  with  other  powers,  but  upon 
a  kind  of  vested  right,  originating  in  remote  antiquity,  recog- 
nized by  the  system  of  public  law  subsequently  subsisting, 
and  ratified  by  the  acquiescence  of  all  maritime  nations  from 
time  immemorial ;  and  they  said  the  claim  was  originally 
founded  in  equity,  and  still  has  equitable  considerations  in 
its  favor,  in  virtue  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  Denmark  in 
improving  the  navigation  of  the  sound  for  the  general  benefit 
of  commerce.  They  admitted  "that  the  general  princi- 
ples of  the  law  of  nations  would  now  hardly  seem  to  sanction 
the  imposition  of  tolls  similar  to  the  sound  dues,  where  none 
before  had  existed/'  The  United  States  denied  the  right  of 
Denyiark  to  collect  such  dues,  and  "  adopted  the  conclusion 
that  they  are  under  no  obligation  arising  from  international 
law  or  treaty  stipulation,  to  yield  to  this  claim,"  while  they 
admitted  the  "  necessity  to  keep  up,  at  considerable  expense. 
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light-bonses,  buoys,  etc.,  for  the  security  of  this  navigation,** 
and  that  the  expenditure  made  by  Denmark,  for  this  purpose, 
"  niay  constitute  an  equitable  claim  upon  fereign  powers  for 
remuneration  to  the  extent  they  have  participated  in  this 
advantage,"  and  that "  they  would  not  hesitate  to  share  liber- 
ally in  compensating  Denmark  for  any  fair  claim  for  expen- 
ses she  may  incur  in  improving  and  rendering  safe  the  navi- 
gation of  the  sound."  "In  claiming  an  exemption  of  our 
ships  and  their  cargoes  from  taxation,  by  Denmark,  at  the 
straits  of  the  Baltic,"  continues  Mr.  Marcy,  the  American 
secretary  of  state,  the  United  States  "  are  vindicating  a  great 
national  principle  of  extensive  and  various  application.  K 
yielded  in  one  instance,  it  will  be  difficult  to  maintain  it  in 
others.  K  exactions  upon  our  trade  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Baltic  were  acquiesced  in  by  the  United  States,  similar  exac- 
tions might,  on  the  same  principle,  be  demanded  at  the 
Straits  of  Gibralter  and  Messina,  at  the  Dardanelles,  and  on 
all  great  navigable  rivers  whose  upper  branches  and  tributa- 
ries are  occupied  by  diffisrent  independent  powers."  The 
dispute  was  amicably  arranged  by  the  convention  of  February 
12th,  1858,  the  sound  and  belts  being  made  entirely  free  to 
American  vessels  and  their  cargoes,  the  United  States  paying 
a  fixed  sum  en  bloc  for  light-houses,  buoys,  etc.  {Presidents 
HessageSj  Dec.  1854  and  1855;  Marcy ^  Cor.  Dep.  of  SiaUy  on 
Danish  Sound  Dues ;  WUdmanj  Int.  LaWy  vol.  1,  ch.  2 ;  Web- 
sier's  Life  and  Works^  vol.  6,  p.  466 ;  Wheatonj  Mem.  Int. 
DaWy  pt.  2,  ch.  4,  §  9  ;  Cong.  DoCy  JB.  of  jR.,  83d  Oong.y  1st  Sess.y 
Ex.  Doc.y  108;  Hautefeuilky  Des  Nations  NeutreSy  tit.  1,  ch.  8; 
De  Cussyy  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit.  2,  §  55.) 

§  20.  No  one  would  now  think  of  reviving  the  controversy 
which  once  occupied  the  pens  of  the  ablest  European  jurists, 
with  respect  to  the  right  of  any  one  state  to  appropriate  to 
its  own  use,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  any  part  of  open 
sea  or  main  ocean,  beyond  the  imnntediate  vicinity  of  its  own 
coast ;  but  it  has  sometimes  been  attempted  to  extend  the 
principle  of  mare  claiisum  to  inland  seas,  not  entirely  enclosed 
within  the  territorial  limits  of  a  single  state.  Thus,  in  the 
treaties  of  armed  neutrality  of  1780  and  1800,  and  in  the 
treaty  of  1794,  between  Denmark  and  Sweden,  the  tranquility 
of  the  Baltic  Sea  was  proclaimed  and  guarantied ;  and  in  the 
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Russian  declaration  of  war  against  Great  Bsitain  of  1807,  the 
inviolability  of  that  sea,  and  the  reciprocal  guaranties  of  the 
powers  bordering  upon  it,  were  stated  as  aggravations  of  the 
British  proceedings,  in  entering  the  sound  and  attacking  the 
Danish  capital  in  that  year.  This  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the 
Baltic  powers,  to  establish  in  themselves  the  exclusive  con- 
trol of  the  Baltic  sea,  contrary  to  the  well  established  princi- 
ples of  international  law,  greatly  weakened  the  force  of  their 
complaints  against  the  proceedings  of  Great  Britain  toward 
Denmark,  conduct  in  utter  violation  of  the  rights  of  a  sover- 
eign and  independent  state,  and  which  will  remain,  in  all  time, 
a  stain  upon  the  character  of  the  British  government.  The 
law  of  nations  does  not  permit  any  number  of  nations,  bor- 
dering upon  a  sea,  to  combine  together  to  close  it  against  the 
commerce  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  ( Wkeatoiiy  JEIem.  Int.  Law, 
pt.  2,  ch.  4,  §§  9-10 ;  Grotius,  de  Jur.  BtL  ac  PaCy  lib.  2,  cap. 
3,  §§  8,  13 ;  Bynkershoeky  de  Dominio  MaiiSy  cap.  7 ;  Puffen- 
dorfy  de  Jure  Nsiturae  et  Gen^  lib.  4,  cap.  6,  §  7 ;  Vatiely  Droit 
dcs  Gens,  liv.  1,  ch.  23,  §§  279,  286 ;  Ortolan,  Dip.  de  la  Mer, 
tome  1,  pp.  120-126 ;  PolsoUy  Law  of  NaiionSy  sec.  5 ;  Wildr 
man.  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  71 ;  Pistoye  et  Duverdy,  Traiti  des 
Prises,  tit.  2,  ch.  1,  sec.  2 ;  Bowyer,  Universal  Public  Xaiw, 
chs.  13,  28;  Hefftery  Droit  Internationaly%lb\  Bella,  Dertcho 
Intemacionaly  pt.  1,  cap.  2,  §  4 ;  Hautefndlley  Des  Nations  Neu- 
tresy  tit.  1,  chs.  3,  4 ;  De  Cussy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit.  2, 
§39.) 

§  21.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  territory  of  a  state 
includes  the  seas,  lakes  and  rivers  entirely  inclosed  within 
its  limits.  Thus,  so  long  as  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  were 
exclusively  possessed  by  Turkey,  that  sea  might,  with  pro- 
priety, be  considered  as  mare  clausum;  and  there  seemed  no 
reason  to  question  the  right  of  the  Ottoman  Porte  to  exclude 
other  nations  from  navigating  the  passage  which  connects  it 
with  the  Mediterranean,  both  shores  of  this  passage  being 
also  portions  of  the  Turkish  territory.  But  when  Turkey 
lost  a  part  of  her  possessions  bordering  upon  this  se^,  and 
Russia  had  formed  her  commercial  establishments  on  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine,  both  that  empire  and  other  maritime 
powers  became  entitled  to  participate  in  the  commerce  of  the 
Black  Sea,  and  consequently  to  the  free  navigation  of  the 
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Dardanelles  and  tbe  Bosphorus^  This  right  was  expressly 
recognized  by  t)ie  treaty  of  Adrianople  in  1829.  But  the 
right  of  free  navigation  of  the  Black  8ea,  and  the  consequent 
right  of  passage  tlirough  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus, 
was  not  conBtrued  to  interfere  with  the  right  of  territorial  juriS" 
cUetion  which  the  Ottoman  Porte  exercises  over  these  straits. 
These  straits  are  bounded  on  both  sides  by  the  territory  of 
the  Sultan,  and  are,  in  most  parts,  less  than  six  miles  wide, 
consequently,  he  has  a  right  to  exclude  all  foreign  ships  of 
war  from  entering  or  passing  either  the  Dardanelles  or  the 
Bosphorus.  This  right  has  also  been  recognized  in  the  trea- 
ties of  1840, 1841,  and  1856,  and  may  be  considered  as  per- 
manently incorporated  into  the  public  law  of  Europe.  {Si- 
quelmej  Derecho  Pub.  InUy  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  4 ;  Wheatorij  Mem. 
Int.  IxiWy  pt.  2,  ch.  4,^  §  10 ;  Vaitel^  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  1,  ch.  23, 
§  287 ;  Marlmsy  Precis  du  Droit  dea  Gens,  §§  39, 156 ;  Wheaion, 
SisL  Imw  of  Nations,  pp.  577, 583 ;  Martens,  Nouvean  Recueil, 
tome  8,  p.  143 ;  Poison,  Law  of  Nations,  sec.  5;  Wildman,  Int. 
Law,  vol.  1,  ch.  2 ;  Phillinlore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  Appen. 
p.  828 ;  Meffter,  Droit  International,  §  76.) 

§  22.  The  great  inland  lakes,  and  their  navigable  outlets, 
are  considered  as  subject  to  the  same  rule  as  inland  seas : 
where  enclosed  within  the  limits  of  a  single  state  they  are 
regftfded  as  belonging  to  the  territory  of  that  state ;  but  if 
different  nations  occupy  their  borders,  the  rule  of  mare  olau- 
sum  cannot  be  applied  to  the  navigation  and  use  of  their 
waters.  No  distinction  is  made  between  salt  water  lakes,  or 
inland  seas,  and  &esh  water  lakes.  The  right  of  territorial 
jorisdiction  over  the  outlets  of  these  inland  waters,  when 
narrow,  and  of  excluding  foreign  ships  of  war,  will  be  par- 
ticularly discussed  in  another  chapter.  ( Wkeaton,  JElem.  Int. 
Law,  pt  2,  ch.  4,  §  11 ;  PhUlimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §  155 ; 
Poison,  Law  of  Nations,  sec.  5 ;  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1, 
pp.  71,  72;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §§39,  156; 
Heffier,  Droit  International,  §  76 ;  Biquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int., 
libw  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  4;  JSautefeuiUe,  Des  Nations  Neutres,  tit.  1, 
ch.  3.) 

§  28.  A  river  which  flows,  for  its  entire  length,  through 
the  territory  of  a  state,  is  regarded  as  forming  a  part  of  its 
dominiojQ,  including  the  bays  and  estuaries  formed  by  its 
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junction  with  the  sea.  Where  the  entire  upper  portion  of 
a  navigable  river  is  included  within  a  single  state,  the  part 
BO  enclosed  is  undoubtedly  the  property  of  such  state. 
Where  a  navigable  river  forms  the  boundary  of  coterminous 
states,  the  middle  of  the  channel, —  ihefilum  aquae^ — or  thal- 
weg,  is  generally  taken  at  the  line  of  their  seperation,  the 
presumption  of  law  being,  that  the  right  of  navigation  is 
common  to  them  both.  But  this  presumption  may  be  rebut- 
ted or  destroyed  by  actual  proof  of  the  exclusive  title  of  one 
of  the  ripuarian  proprietors  to  the  entire  river.  Such  title 
may  have  been  acquired  by  prior  occupancy,  purchase,  ces- 
sion, treaty,  or  any  one  of  the  modes  by  which  other  public 
territory  may  be  acquired.  But  where  the  river  not  only 
separates  the  conterminous  states,  but  also  their  territorial 
jurisdictions,  the  thalwegy  or  middle  channel,  forms  the  line 
of  separation  through  the  bays  and  estuaries  through  which 
the  waters  of  the  river  flow  into  the  sea.  As  a  general  rule, 
this  line  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  deepest  channel, 
although  it  may  divide  the]  river  and  its  estuaries  into 
two  very  unequal  parts.  But  the  deeper  channel  may  be 
less  suited,  or  totally  unfit,  for  the  purposes  of  navigation, 
in  which  case,  the  dividing  line  would  be  in  the  middle  of 
the  one  which  ^  is  best  suited  and  ordinarily  used  for  that 
object.  The  division  of  the  islands  in  the  river  and  its  bays, 
would  follow  the  same  rule.  ( Wheaton,  Elem.  Int.  LaWy  pt 
2,  ch.  4,  §  11 ;  Valid,  Droit  des  Oens,  liv.  1,  ch.  22,  §§  266, 
268,  270 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  39 ;  Heffter, 
Droit  International,  §§  66,  77  ;  Phillimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1, 
§  155 ;  Puffendorf,  de  Jur.  Nat.  et  Gent.,  lib.  4,  cap.  7,  §  2 ;  Gund- 
ling,  Jus.  Nat.,  p.  248 ;  Woljius,  Jus.  Gentium,  §§  106-109 ; 
Stj/pmannus,  Jus.  Marit,  etc.,  cap.  5,  n.  476-652;  Merlin, 
Repertoire,  voc.  alluvium  ;  Rayneval,  Droit  de  la  Nature,  tome 
1,  p.  307 ;  De  Lussy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit  2,  §  67.) 

§  24.  Where  the  dividing  line  of  two  states  is  water,  as  a 
river  or  lake,  which  is  subject  to  changes,  important  ques- 
tions may  arise  respecting  the  rights  of  property.  Thus, 
where,  by  a  gradual  and  insensible  movement,  the  water 
advances  on  one  side  and  recedes  on  the  other,  or  by  detri- 
tion on  one  side  and  deposit  on  the  other,  a  portion  of  the 
soil  is  gradually  transferred,  there  is  evidently  a  loss  to  one 
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state  and  an  increase  to  the  other.  So  also,  where  islands 
are  washed  away  on  one  side  of  the  channel,  and  new  ones 
formed  on  the  other,  there  is  a  corresponding  change  of  ter- 
ritory. Again,  suppose  that  the  river  or  lake  which  cousti- 
tntes  the  boundary,  has  suddenly  changed  its  bed,  will  this 
change  produce  a  corresponding-  increase  or  dimunition  of 
territory  to  the  adjacent  proprietors  ?  The  Roman  law  deter- 
mined with  great  care  the  effects  of  changes  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  waters  upon  the  ownership  of  private  lands ;  and  the 
influence  of  this  law  is  manifest  in  the  rules  adopted  by  pub- 
licists with  respect  to  international  property.  {Gfrotius,  De 
Jut.  Bel,  ac  Pac.,  lib.  2,  cap.  3,  §§  16, 17 ;  Ptfffendorf,  De  Jure 
Nat  ei  Gentj  lib.  4.  cap.  7,  §  11 ;  Vaitel,  Droit  des  Gens,^  liv. 
1,  ch,  22,  §§  268-277 ;  Martens^  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens.,  §45 ; 
Kluber^  Droit  des  Gens  Mod.,  §  134;  Ortolan^  Domaine  Interna^ 
tional.  §  7&-84 ;  Gunther,  Europ.  Volkerrecht,  t.  2,  p.  65 ;  Pay- 
neval,  Inst,  du  Droit  Nat,  liv.  2,  ch.  11 ;  Bowyer,  Universal 
Public  Law,  ch.  28  ;  Pothier,  CEuvres  de,  tome  10,  pp.  87,  88 ; 
Voet,  ad  Pandects,  tome  1,  pp.  606,  607 ;  Heinecdus,  Recita-^ 
Clones,  lib.  2,  tit.  1,  §§  356-369 ;  Las  Sieie  Partidas,  Part.  3,  tit. 
28,  1.  31 ;  Alvarez,  Institutes,  lib.  2,  tit.  1,  §  6 ;  Asso,  Institu- 
ciones,  p.  101 ;  Gomez,  Mementos,  lib.  2,  tit  4,  §  3 ;  Febrero 
Mexicana,  tomo  1,  p.  161 ;  Sala  Mexicana,  tomo  2,  p.  62 ;  Jits- 
tmian,  Inst.,  lib.  2,  tit.  1,  §§  20-24 ;  Heffter,  Droit  International, 
§77;  De  Camps,  Manuel  des  Prop.  Piv.,  passim;  ChardoUj 
Droit  d'AUuinan,  passim ;  Biquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1, 
tit.  1,  cap.  4.) 

§  25.  Where  the  moving  of  the  dividing  water  is  so  gradual 
as  to  be  almost  insensible,  the  changes  produced  are  not 
considered  as  acqusitions  and  losses  of  property,  but  the 
natural  consequences  of  property  already  existing ;  because, 
the  thing  owned  is  naturally  susceptible  of  this  physical 
increase  or  decrease.  In  such  a  case,  whether  the  dividing 
water  belongs  entirely  to  one  state,  or  the  boundary  is  the 
middle  or  thalweg,  each  party  gains  or  loses  accordingly 
as  the  increase  or  decrease  is  upon  its  side.  The  same  rule 
applies  to  the  gradual  removal  or  formation  of  islands  in  a 
river  or  lake  whicb  divides  states,  or  in  the  sea,  within  the 
territorial  limits  or  ligne  de  respect  of  astate  bordering  upon 
the  ocean.    Moreover,  a  state  has  a  certain  right  of  preemp- 
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tion  to  islands  formed  adjacent  to  its  coast,  even  outside  of 
this  line  of  respect.  But  the  case  is  very  different  where 
the  river  abandons  its  ancient  bed  and  forms  a  new  channel, 
or  where  a  lake  leaves  its  former  banks  and  forms  a  new 
lake,  or  a  scries  of  new  lakes ;  the  boundaries  of  the  states 
remain  in  the  abandoned  bed.  of  the  river,  or  in  the  position 
formerly  occupied  by  the  lake.  {Ghrotius^  de  Jur.  BeL  ae  Pac., 
lib.  7,  cap.  3,  §  17 ;  Ortolan,  Domaine  International^  §§  85,-93 ; 
Seffter,  Droit  International,  §  69,  note ;  Gunther^  JSurop.  Vol- 
kerrecht,  t.  2,  p.  67 ;  Pestel,  Commentarii  de  Mepub.  Batava.^ 
§  268 ;  Rayneval,  Inst,  du  Droit  Nat.^  liv.  2,  ch.  11 ;  Bcwyer^ 
Universal  Public  Law,  ch.  28 ;  Pothier,  CEuvres  de,  tome  10, 
pp.  88,  et  seq. ;  Eiqudme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit  1,  cap. 
4 ;  PeUo,  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  1,  cap.  8 ;  Pando,  Derecho 
IniemacioncU,  p.  99 ;  Almeda,  Derecho  Publico,  tomo  I,  p.  199 ; 
Gushing,  Opinions  U.  8.  Atfys.  GenL,  vol.  8,  p.  175 ;  Orittendeny 
Opinions  U.  S.  Atfys.  Genl.y  vol.  5,  pp.  264,  412 ;  Puffendorf, 
de  Jur.  Nat.  et  Gent.,  lib.  4,  cap.  6,  §  8 ;  Woljiu^,  Jus.  Gerutmrn, 
§§  108,  109 ;  De  Camps,  Manuel  des  Prop,  Piv.,  passim ;  CJuir- 
don,  Droit  d*AUuvion,  passim ;  Proudhon  et  Dumay,  Domaine 
Public,  tome  4,  ch.  56,  sec.  7.) 

§  26.  Where  a  navigable  river,  during  a  part  of  its  coarse, 
flows  through  the  territory  or  forms  the  boundary  of  one 
state,  but  passes  through  a  third  state  before  it  enters  the 
sea,  questions  of  some  difficulty  have  arisen  with  respect  to 
its  dominion  and  use.  It  is,  however,  now  generally  conce- 
ded that  the  right  of  navigation,  for  commercial  purposes,  is 
common  to  all  the  nations  inhabiting  the  different  parts  of 
its  banks.  But  this  right  of  innocent  passage,  being  what  the 
text-writers  call  an  imperfect  right,  its  exercise  is  necessarily 
modified  by  the  safety  and  convenience  of  the  state  which  is 
affected  by  it,  and  can  only  be  effectually  secured  by  mutual 
conventions,  regulating  the  mode  of  its  exercise.  In  other 
words,  the  outlet  of  the  river  being  entirely  within  the  ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction  of  one  state,  that  state  may  establish  and 
enforce  all  proper  and  necessary  regulfitions,  so  that  this  right 
of  innocent  paasage  shall  neither  endanger  its  own  safety  nor 
interfere  with  its  own  paramount  right  of  legislation  and  juns- 
diction.  The  Roman  law  declared  navigable  rivers  to  be  so 
£Eir  public  property,  that  a  free  passage  over  t)iem  was  open 
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to  eyeiybody,  but  distingQiBhed  between  rivers  &tid  the  sea, 
the  former  being  classed  amoDg  rts  publieaej  and  the  latter 
among  res  commtcnes.  (Justinian^  lustiiuieSy  lib.  2,  tit.  1,  § 
1-2 ;  Phillimore^  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §§  155-6 ;  Grotius,  de  Jur. 
Bel.  ae  Pqjc.,  lib.  2,  cap.  2,  §§  12-14 ;  Vaiiel,  Droit  des  Gens^ 
Hv.  2,  ch.  9,  §§  126-130 ;  ch.  10,  §§  182-134 ;  Puffendorf,  de 
Jur.  Nat  ei  Gent.,  lib.  3,  cap.  3,  §§  8-6;  Poison,  Law  of 
Nations,  sec.  5;  WHdman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  76;  Ortolan^ 
Donwine  International,  §  44 ;  Bowj/er,  Universal  Public  Law, 
ch.  28 ;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  §  77 ;  Riquelmne,  Derecho 
Pub.  InL,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  4 ;  De  Cussy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv. 
1,  tit  2,  §  67.) 

§  27.  The  Boman  law  also  declares  the  right  to  nse  the 
shores  to  be  an  incident  to  that  of  the  water,  and  the  right  to 
navigate  a  river  carries  with  it  the  right  to  moor  vessels  to 
its  banks,  to  lade  and  unlade  cargoes,  etc.  Publicists  have 
applied  this  principle  of  the  Roman  civil  law  to  the  same  case 
between  nations,  and  infer  the  right  to  use  the  adjacent  land 
for  the  purposes,  as  means  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  the 
end,  for  which  the  free  navigation  of  the  water  is  permitted. 
The  principal  right  would  seem  to  draw  after  it  the  incidental 
right  of  using  all  the  means  which  are  necessaiy  to  secure  its 
proper  enjoyment.  But  this  incidental  right,  like  the  prin- 
cipal right  itself,  is  imperfect  in  its  nature,  and  the  mutual 
convenience  of  both  parties  must  be  consulted  in  its  exercise. 
( Wheatan,  JEleni.  Int.  Imv,  pt  2,  ch.  4,  §  13 ;  Phillimore,  On 
Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §§  157-161 ;  GhroUus,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ajc  Pac., 
lib.  2,  cap.  2,  §  15 ;  Puffendorf,  de  Jur.  Naturae  et  Gent,  lib.  8, 
cap.  3,  §  8 ;  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  9,  §  129  ;  Jus^ 
tinian.  Institutes,  lib.  2,  tit  1,  §§  1-5 ;  Bowyer,  Uuiversal  Pub- 
lie  Law,  ch.  28.) 

§  28.  Such  right  of  innocent  passage,  though  an  imperfect 
right,  and  requiring  mutual  conventions  regulating  the  mode 
of  its  exercise,  is,  nevertheless,  a  real,  subsisting  right,  foun- 
ded upon  the  law  of  nature,  and  recognized  by  the  most 
approved  writers  on  public  law.  It  may  also  be  added,  that 
it  has  been  recognized  by  the  general  consent  of  nations,  and 
must  now  be  regarded  as  an  established  principle  of  interna- 
tional law.  (  WheaUm,  Mem.  Int.  Law,  pt  2,  ch.  4,  §§  12-14 ; 
Wildmaiij  InL  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  76 ;  PkHUmore,  On  InL  iaw. 
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vol.  1,  §§  155-169 ;  Grotius^  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.^  lib.  2,  cap.  8, 
§§  7-12 ;  Piiffendorf,  de  Jur.  Nat.  ei  Gent.,  lib.  3,  cap.  3,  §§  6, 
et  seq. ;  Bowyer,  Universal  Public  Law,  ch.  28  ;  Heffier^  Droit 
Iniemaiional,  §§  77-80  ;  BeUoj  Derecho  Iniemacional^pt,  1,  cap. 
3,  §  5 ;  Piquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.^  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  4 ;  De 
Cussy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit.  2,  §  57.) 

§  29.  But  those  interested  in  the  enjoyment  of  this  princi- 
pal right,  and  its  incidents,  may  renounce  them  entirely,  or 
consent  to  modify  them  in  such  a  manner  as  mutual  conve- 
nience and  policy  may  dictate.  Thus,  by  the  treaty  of  West- 
phalia, the  navigation  of  the  river  Scheldt  was  closed  to  the 
Belgic  provinces,  in  favor  of  the  Dutch ;  and  by  the  treaties 
of  Vienna,  and  subsequent  conventions,  the  ripuarian  powers, 
on  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers  of  Europe,  agreed  to  certain 
detailed  regulations  respecting  their  navigation  through  the 
territory  of  the  states  in  which  such  rivers  debouched  into 
the  ocean.  But  this  agreement  of  the  ripuarian  states  to 
regulations  of  police  and  fixed  toll  duties  on  vessels  and  mer- 
chandise passing  through  the  territory  of  another  state,  to 
and  from  the  sea,  or  even  an  entire  surrender  or  renounce- 
ment of  the  right,  cannot  be  adduced  as  an  agument  against 
the  existence  of  the  right  itself.  On  the  contrary,  if  no  such 
right  existed,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  its  regulation, 
and  its  renouncement  would  be  an  act  of  supererogation. 
( Wheaton,  JElem.  Int  Law,  pt,  2,  ch.  4,  §  15 ;  Wheaton,  Hist. 
Law  of  Nations,  pp.  282-4,  552  ;  Phillimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol. 
1,  §§  157-160 ;  Poison,  Law  of  Nations,  sec.  5 ;  Heffter,  Droit 
International,  §§  77-80.) 

§  30.  The  navigation  of  the  Rhine  has  often  afforded  mat- 
ters of  difficulty  and  dispute  between  the  states  which  border 
on  it,  or  through  whose  territories  it  flows.  By  Annexe  six- 
teen to  the  final  act  of  the  congress  of  Vienna  in  1815,  the 
free  navigation  of  this  river  was  confirmed  "in  its  whole 
course,  from  the  point  where  it  becomes  navigable  to  the 
sea,  ascending  and  descending."  The  interpretation  of  these 
stipulations  gave  rise  to  a  controversy  between  the  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands  and  other  states  interested  in  the  naviga- 
tion of  that  river,  from  the  fact  that  the  Rhine,  properly  so 
called,  does  not  empty  into  the  sea,  but  loses  its  waters 
among  the  sandy  downs  at  Kalwick,  the  navigation  being 
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carried  on  through  the  mouths  or  arms  of  the  sea  called  the 
Leek,  the  Tssel,  and  the  Waal  and  Meuse.  After  a  long  and 
tedious  negotiation,  the  question  was  finally  settled  by  the 
convention  of  Mayence  in  1841,  providing  for  the  free  navi- 
gation and  commerce  of  the  ripuarian  states  ''into  the  sea," 
with  minute  regulations  of  police,  and  fixed  toll  duties  on 
vessels  and  merchandise  paying  to  and  from  the  sea,  and  to 
the  ports  of  the  upper  ripuarian  states  on  the  Rhine.  ( Wtiea' 
ton,  JElem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  4,  §§  16,  17 ;  Wheaton,  Hist.  Int. 
Law,  pp.  498-601 ;  Martens,  Nouveau  Recudl,  tome  9,  p.  262 ; 
PhUlimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §§  163-168 ;  Ortolan,  Domaine 
International,  §44.) 

§  31.  The  same  principle  was  extended  in  1816,  by  the  con- 
gress of  Vienna,  to  the* navigation  of  the  Neckar,  the  Mayn, 
the  JUoseUe,  the  Mtxise,  and  the  Scheldt;  and  similar  provis- 
ions were  made  for  the  free  navigation  of  the  JElbe  in  1821, 
and,  at  other  periods,  for  the  Po,  the  Danube,  the  Vishda, 
and  other  rivers  of  ancient  Poland.  The  treaty  of  Westpha- 
lia, 1648,  by  which  the  independence  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces was  acknowledged  by  Spain,  contained  a  stipulation 
by  which  the  river  Scheldt  was  to  continue  shut  on  the  side 
of  the  former,  who  were  proprietors  of  both  banks,  toward 
the  sea.  It  was  also  stipulated,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  Provinces  should  abstain  from  frequenting  the  places 
occupied  by  Spain  in  the  East  Indies.  Another  motive 
alleged  by  the  Dutch  for  this  stipulation,  closing  the  navigar 
tion  of  the  lower  Scheldt,  was,  that  the  whole  course  of  the 
two  branches  of  this  river,  which  passed  within  the  domin- 
ions of  Holland,  was  entirely  artificial;  that  it  owed  its  exis- 
tence to  the  skill  and  labor  of  Dutchmen ;  that  its  banks  had 
been  erected  and  maintained  by  them  at  great  expense.  The 
emperor  Joseph  II.,  in  1781,  attempted  to  open  the  navigar 
tion  of  this  river,  and  for  this  purpose,  in  1784,  brought  for- 
ward several  antiquated  claims  against  the  republic.  A 
compromise  was  effected  by  the  treaty  of  Fontainbleau,  in 
1785,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  river  Scheldt,  from 
Saftingen  to  the  sea,  should  continue  to  be  shut  on  the  side 
of  the  States  General,  as  well  as  the  canals  of  Sas,  Swin, 
and  the  other  mouths  of  the  sea  there  terminating,  conform- 
ably to  the  treaty  of  Munster.    In  return  for  these  coucea- 
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.sions,  the  Dutch  accorded  several  of  the  emperor's  demands, 
and  agreed  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  ten  millions  of  florins. 
The  claim  of  Holland  in  this  discussion  was  defended  by 
Mirabeau,  on  the  ground  of  positive  conventional  law.  He 
was  not  absolutely  opposed  to  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Scheldt,  but,  on  the  contrary,  endeavored  to  show  how  it 
might  be  opened  without  danger  to  Holland  and  Europe,  by 
the  independence  of  Belgium,  which  would  form  a  neutral 
barrier  to  the  United  Provinces.  The  free  navigation  of 
this  river  was  again  seriously  discussed  in  1792-3,  in  the 
diplomatic  correspondence  between  Holland,  Belgium,  Eng- 
land and  France ,  and  the  question  finally  settled,  as  before 
stated,  by  the  congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  on  the  basis  of 
the  celebrated  memoir  presented  by  Baron  Wilhelm  Von 
Humboldt  ( Wheaton^  Hist.  Law  of  Nations^  pp.  282,  861, 
498 ;  Wheaion,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  4,  §§  16, 17 ;  Martens^ 
Nouveau  Recueil^  tome  9,  p.  361 ;  PhUUmore,  On  Int.  LaWj 
vol.  1,  §§  164-168 ;  Martens,  Bee.  de  Traitis,  tome  30,  p.  209 ; 
Mayer,  Corpus  Juris.  Germ.,  tome  2,  pp.  224-239,  298  ;  Orto- 
lan Domain  Intematixmaly  §44 ;  De  Oussy,  Droit  Maritime^  liv, 
1,  tit  2,  §  67.) 

§  82.  By  the  treaty  of  1763,  between  France,  Spain,  and 
Great  Britain,  the  boundary  between  the  French  and  British 
possessions  in  North  America  was  the  middle  of  the  river 
Mississippi,  from  its  source  to  the  Iberville,  and  thence, 
through  that  river  and  lakes  Maurepas  and  Pontchartrain,  to 
the  sea.  The  right  of  freely  navigating  the  Mississippi,  from 
its  source  to  the  sea,  was,  at  the  same  time,  secured  to  the 
subjects  of  Great  Britain.  Both  Louisiana  and  Florida  were 
afterwards  ceded  to  Spain  by  France  and  Great  Britain.  By 
the  independence  of  the  United  States,  its  citizens  had 
acquired  the  same  rights,  with  respect  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi,  as  had  belonged  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain. 
But  Spain,  having  becoffe  possessed  of  both  banks  of  that 
river,  from  its  mouth  to  a  considerable  distance  above, 
claimed  its  exclusive  navigation  below  the  southern  bound- 
ary of  the  United  States.  This  claim  was  contested  by  the 
United  States,  as  contrary  to  the  treaty  of  1768,  as  well  as  in 
violation  of  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations.  The  dispute 
was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  San  Lorenzo  el  Real,  in  1795, 
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by  which  the  free  Davigation  of  the  Mississippi  was  secured 
to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  in  its  whole  breadth, 
from  its  source  to  the  ocean.  By  the  subsequent  acquisition 
of  Louisiana  and  Florida  by  the  United  States,  the  whole 
river,  from  its  source  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  was  included 
within  their  territory,  and,  consequently,  to  them  belonged 
the  exclusive  right  of  its  navigation.  ( Wheaton^  Elem,  Int. 
Law,  pt  2,  ch.  4,  §  18 ;  Phillimore,  On  Int.  I^w,  vol.  1,  §  169; 
Wkeaton,  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  606,  ct  seq. ;  Waite,  State 
Papers,  vol.  10,  pp.  135-140 ;  De  Cussy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv. 
1,  tit.  2,  §67;  liv.  2,  ch.  28.) 

§  33,  The  relative  position  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  says  Mr.  Wheaton,  in  respect  to  the  navigation  of 
the  great  northern  lakes  and  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  appears 
to  be  similar  to  that  of  the  United  States  and  Spain,  previ- 
ously to  the  cession  of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  in  respect  to 
the  Mississippi;  the  United  States,  being  in  possession  of 
the  southern  shores  of  the  lakes  and  the  river  St.  Lawrence 
to  the  point  where  their  northern  boundary  strikes  that  river, 
and  Great  Britain  of  the  northern  shores  of  the  lakes  and  of 
the  river  to  the  same  point,  and  of  both  banks  of  the  river, 
from  the  latitude  forty-five  degrees  north  to  the  sea.     The 
United  States  claimed  the  right  to  navigate  the  St.  Lawrence, 
to  and  from  the  sea,  as  one  to  which  they  were  entitled  by 
the  laws  of  nations.     In  addition  to  the  arguments  used  in 
support  of  their  right,  in  1795,  to  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi,  when  Spain  possessed  both  banks  of  that  river 
near  its  mouth,  the  United    States    fortified   their  claim 
by  the  consideration  that  this  navigation  was  before  the  war 
of  the  American  revolution,  the  common  property  of  all  the 
British    subjects    inhabiting  this  continent,   having  been 
acquired  from  France  by  the  united  exertions  of  the  mother 
countrv  and  the  colonies  in  the  war  of  1756  ;  and  that  their 
claim  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  was  pre- 
cisely the  same  nature  with  that  of  Great  Britain  to  the  nav- 
igation of  the  Mississippi,   recognized  in   1763,  when  the 
mouth  and  lower  shores  of  that  river  were  held  by  another 
power. 

The  arguments  of  the  British  government  against  this 
claim  were  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  the  United  States, 
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uiul  do  not  seem  well  founded  upon  the  principles  of  intema- 
tiouul  law.  The  discussion  at  the  time, — 1826, — ^led  to  no 
other  result  than  to  present  the  subject  to  the  more  delibe- 
rate consideration  of  the  two  nations.  The  question,  how- 
ever, was  satisfactorily  arranged  by  the  commercial  treaty 
of  the  5th  of  June,  1854,  between  the  two  countries,  the 
fourth  article  of  which  provides,  that  the  citizens  and  inhabi- 
tants of  the  United  States  shall  have  the  right  to  navigate 
the  river  St.  Lawrence  and  the  canals  of  Canada,  used  as  the 
means  of  communicating  between  the  great  lakes  and  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  with  their  vessels,  boats,  and  crafts,  as  fully 
and  freely  as  the  subjects  of  her  Britanic  Majesty,  subject 
only  to  the  same  tolls  and  other  assessments  as  now  are,  or 
may  hereafter,  be  exacted  of  her  Majesty's  said  subjects ;  it 
being  understood,  however,  that  the  British  government 
retains  the  right  of  suspending  this  privilege,  on  giving  due 
notice  thereof  to  the  government  of  the  United  States.  (De 
Cussy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  2,  ch.  28 ;  WheaUm^  Elem.  InL  Law, 
pt.  2,  ch.  4,  §  19 ;  Wkeaion,  ExsU  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  511,  et 
seq.;  PhSlimore,  On  Intematunuil  Law,  vol,  1,  §  170 ;  Congress. 
Docs.,  1827-1828,  No.  43 ;  Hansard,  Pari  Deb.,  vol.  127,  No. 
6,  pp,  1073-4 ;   U.  S.  Statutes  ai  Large,  vol.  10,  p.  1091.) 
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CHAPTER    VII. 


RIGHTS  OF  LEGISLATION  AND  JURISDICTION. 


CONTENTS. 

1 1.  Ezclasive  power  of  civil  and  criminal  legislation — {2.  Law  of  real  pro- 
perty—  §3.  Law  of  personal  property  —  §4.  Law  of  contracts — §  5.  Ex- 
ceptions to  rnle  of  comity  in  contracts — }  6.  Rule  of  judicial  proceeding — 
I  7.  Law  of  personal  capacity  and  duty — J  8.  Droit  d'aubaine  and  droit 
de  retraction — ^9.  Law  of  escheat — J  10.  Foreign  marriages — J  11.  For- 
eign divorces — i  12.  Laws  of  trade  and  navigation — ^  13.  Laws  of  bank- 
mptcy — i  14.  Law  of  treason  and  other  crimes — §  15.  Judicial  power  of 
a  state — 2  ^^-  Jurisdiction  with  respect  to  actions — §  17.  Jurisdiction  of 
a  state  over  its  own  citizens — §  18.  Over  alien  residents  —  J  19.  Over  real 
property  —  §20.  Over  personal  property — §21.  Rule  of  decision  in  case 
of  personal  property — |  22.  Distinction  between  contracts  inter  vivos  and 
caasa  mortis — §23.  Between  assignments  in  bankruptcy  and  voluntary 
assignments — §24.  Jurisdiction  over  public  and  private  vessels  on  the 
high  seas  —  §  25.  Public  armed  vessels  and  their  prises  in  foreign  ports — 
$  26.  Private  vessels  in  foreign  ports — §  27.  Summary  of  the  judicial  pow- 
ers of  a  state — §  28.  Extradition  of  criminals — §  29.  Extra  territorial  ope- 
ration of  a  criminal  sentence — §  30.  Conclusiveness  of  foreign  judgments 
in  personal  actions — §31.  Conclusivenes  of  foreign  judgments  in  rem — 
I  32.  Foreign  courts,  how  far  exclusive  judges  of  their  own  jurisdiction  — 
i  33.  Proof  of  foreign  laws — §34.  Proof  of  foreign  contracts  and  instru- 
ments— §  35.  Of  foreign  judgments  and  documentary  evidence. 

§  1.  We  have  already  remarked,  tiiat  the  exclusive  power 

of  civil  and  criminal  legislation,  is  one  of  the  essential  rights 

of  every  independent  and  sovereign  state.    An  infringement 

opon  this  right  is  a  limitation  of  the  natural  sovereignty  of 

the  state,  and  if  extended  to  a  general  denial  of  this  power, 
ia» 
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it  is  justly  considered  as  depriving  the  state  of  one  of  its  most 
essential  attributes,  and  as  reducing  it  to  the  position  of 
dependence  upon  the  will  of  another.  In  such  a  case,  it  can 
no  longer  claim  to  be  numbered  among  independent  and 
sovereign  states,  for  it  no  longer  possesses  the  attributes 
necessary  to  entitle  it  to  rank  as  such  among  the  nations  of 
the  world,  viz.:  the  right  to  exercise  its  volition^  and  the  capacity 
to  contract  obligations.  ( Vide  Ante^  chapter  iii.,  §  1,  and  chap- 
ter iv.,  §  14 ;  Vattel^  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  1,  ch.  1,  §  4  ;  Wheatoriy 
Mm.  Int.  LaWy  pt.  2,  ch.  2,  §  1 ;  Riquelme^  DerechOy  Pub.  Int.y 
lib.  2,  tit.  1,  cap.  1 ;  Poison,  Laic  of  Nations,  sec.  6 ;  Garden, 
De  Diplomatic,  tome  1,  pt.  3,  §  7 ;  Merlin,  Repertoire,  verb.  Sou- 
veraineti ;  Dalloz,  Repertoire  verb.  SouverainetL) 

§  2.  This  sovereign  right  of  legislation  extends,  (with  the 
exceptions  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,)  to  the  regulation  of 
all  real  or  immoveable  property  within  the  territorial  limits 
of  the  state,  no  matter  by  what  title  such  property  may  be 
held,  or  whether  it  belongs  to  aliens  or  to  citizens  of  the 
state.  The  law  of  the  place,  where  real  or  immovable  pro- 
perty is  situate,  or  the  lex  loci  ret  sitae,  governs  in  everything 
relating  to  the  tenure,  title,  and  transfer  of  such  property. 
Hence  it  is,  that  the  descent,  device,  or  conveyance  of  real 
property,  in  a  foreign  country,  must  be  governed  by,  and  exe- 
cuted according  to,  the  local  laws  of  the  state  where  such 
property  is  situate.  And  where  these  local  laws  prescribe, 
as  to  instruments  for  the  transfer  of  real  property,  particular 
forms  which  can  only  be  observed  in  the  place  where  it  is 
situated,  such  as  the  registry  of  a  deed,  or  the  probate  of  a 
will,  the  transfer  cannot  be  executed  in  a  foreign  country. 
But,  by  the  rules  of  international  jurisprudence,  recognized 
among  the  difierent  nations  of  the  European  continedt,  if 
the  property  is  allowed,  by  the  lex  loci  rei  sitae^  to  be  alienated 
by  deed  or  will,  and  the  local  laws  do  not  require  forms 
which  must  necessarily  be  observed  in  the  place  where  it  is 
situated,  the  deed  or  will  may  be  executed  according  to  the 
law  of  the  place  where  it  is  made.  But  the  application  of 
the  rule  is  less  liberal  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  ; 
the  formalities  required  by  the  laws  of  the  state  where  the 
land  lies  being  essential  to  the  validity  of  the  transfer. 
(  Wheaton^  Mem.  InL  LaWj  pt.  2,  ch.  2,  §  3 ;  HvberuSy  Pradeet., 
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lib.  1,  tit.  3,  §  15 ;  Foelix,  Droit  Int.  Privi,  §  52 ;  Story,  Conflict 
of  Laws,  §§  364-373,  428-483 ;  Robinson  v.  Campbell,  3  Whea- 
ton  Rep.,  p.  217  ;  United  States  v.  Crosby,  7  Cranch  Rep.,  p.  115 ; 
Mousse,  Droit  Comma'cial,  tome  2,  §§65,  et  seq.;  Bowyer,  Uni- 
versal Public  Law,  ch.  16 ;  Westlake,  Private  Int.  Law,  ch.  4 ; 
Coppin  V.  Coppin,  2  P.  W.  Rep.,  p.  291 ;  Brodie  v.  Barry,  2  Fes. 
onrf  jBe.  iZg?.,  p.  127 ;  Dundas  v.  Dundas,  2  Dot/?,  and  Ci.  JRep., 
p.  349 ;  Johnson  v.  Tilford,  1  Riiss.  and  My.  Rep.,  p.  244.) 

§  3.  "With  respect  to  personal  or  movable  property,  the 
same  rule  generally  prevails,  except  that  the  law  of  the  place 
where  the  person  to  whom  it  belonged  was  domiciled  at  the 
time  of  his  decease,  governs  the  succession,  ab  intestato,  to  his 
personal  effects.  So,  also,  the  law  of  the  place  where  any 
instrument  relating  to  personal  property  is  executed,  by 
a  person  domiciled  in  that  place,  governs,  as  to  the  form, 
execution  and  interpretation  of  the  instrument.  Thus,  the 
validity,  effect  and  interpretation  of  a  testament  of  personal 
property,  must  be  determined  by  the  law  of  the  place  where 
it  is  made,  and  where  the  party  making  it  is  domiciled.  Lex 
loci  domicilii  regit  actum.  The  rule  is  applicable  to  every  trans- 
fer, alienation,  or  disposition  made  by  the  owner,  whether  it 
be  inter  vivos,  or  causa  mortis,  and  is  founded  on  the  maxim 
that  personal  property  has  no  locality,  but  adheres  to  the 
person  of  its  owner.  Mobilia  seqituntur  personam.  There  are 
exceptions  to  this  rule ;  first,  in  cases  where  the  local  or  cus- 
tomary law  of  the  place  gives  to  the  particular  property  a 
necessarily  implied  locality ;  and  second,  in  special  cases  pro- 
vided for  by  local  statutes.  Thus,  by  the  laws  of  some  coun- 
tries, certain  movables  are  considered  as  annexed  to  immov- 
ables, either  by  incorporation,  or  as  incidents,  and  therefore 
partake  of  the  character  of  the  latter,  such  as  fixtures  of  per- 
sonal property  in  houses,  under  the  English  common  law. 
Heritable  bonds,  ground  rents,  and  other  rents  on  land,  are 
ranked,  by  the  Scottish  law,  among  the  class  of  immovables. 
Contracts  respecting  public  funds,  or  stocks,  may  be  required 
to  be  carried  into  execution,  according  to  the  local  law ;  and 
the  same  rule  may  properly  apply  to  the  transfer  of  shares 
in  bank,  insurance,  canal,  railroad,  and  other  companies 
which  owe  their  existence  fo,  and  are  regulated  by,  peculiar 
local  laws.     Subject  to  these,  and  perhaps  some  other  excep- 
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tions,  the  general  rule  is,  that  a  transfer  of  personal  property, 
good  by  the  law  of  the  owner's  domicil,  is  valid  wherever  it 
may  be  situate.  ( Wheaton^  JEkm,  Int  Law^  pt.  2,  oh.  2,  §  5 ; 
Story ^  Conflict  of  LaioSy  §§  374-423 ;  JSuberuSy  Praelect.y  lib.  1, 
tit.  3,  §§  14,  15  ;  Foelix,  Droit  Int  Privi,  §  37 ;  Bynkershoek, 
QuaesL  Jur.  Pub,,  lib.  1,  cap.  16  ;  Henri/,  Foreign  Law.  App. 
p.  196;  Merlin,  Repertoire,  verb.  LoL,  §  6,  No.  3;  Massi, 
Droit  Commercial,  tome  2,  §§  66,  et  seq. ;  Boioyer,  Universal 
Public  Law,  eh.  16 ;  V.  S.  v.  Bank  of  U.  S.,  8  Bob.  Rep.,  p. 
262  ;  Black  v.  Zacharie,  3  Broward  Rep.,  p.  483 ;  Westlake,  Pti- 
vaie  Int.  Law,  ch.  8 ;  Sill  v.  Worswick,  1  H.  BL  Rep.,  p.  690 ; 
Riquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  2,  tit.  1,  caps.  1-6 ;  Gardner, 
Institutes,  p.  122,  et  seq.) 

§  4.  The  general  law  of  contracts  is,  that  the  validity  of 
every  contract  is  to  be  decided  by  the  law  of  the  place  where 
it  is  made,  or,  in  legal  phraseology,  the  lex  loci  contractus  is  to 
govern  in  everything  respecting  the  form,  interpretation, 
obligation,  and  eflfect  of  the  contract.  "The  rule,"  says 
Story,  "  is  founded,  not  merely  in  the  convenience,  but  in 
the  necessities  of  nations;  for,  otherwise,  it  would  be  imprac- 
ticable for  them  to  carry  on  an  extensive  intercourse  with 
each  other.  The  whole  system  of  agencies,  purchases  and 
sales,  credits,  and  negotiable  instrumens,  rests  on  this  foun- 
dation ;  and  the  nation,  which  should  refuse  to  acknowledge 
the  common  principles,  would  soon  find  its  whole  commer- 
cial intercourse  reduced  to  a  state  like  that  in  which  it  now 
exists  with  savage  tribes."  "In  this,  as  a  general  principle, 
there  seems  a  universal  consent  of  courts  and  jurists,  foreign 
and  domestic.  The  same  rule  applies,  vice  versd,  to  the 
invalidity  of  contracts ;  if  void  or  illegal  by  the  law  of  the 
place  of  the  contract,  they  are  generally  held  void  and  illegal 
everywhere." 

We  have  already  mentioned  exceptions  to  this  rule,  in  the 
transfer  of  real  property,  which  is  governed  by  the  lex  loci  rei 
sitae,  and  in  the  transfer  of  immovable  property,  which, 
though  generally  governed  by  the  lex  domicilii,  is,  in  some 
cases,  subject  to  the  same  rule  as  real  property.  The  lex  loci 
contractus  cannot  apply  to  the  personal  status  and  capacity 
of  the  citizens  of  a  state,  or  to  cases  where  it  would  conflict 
with  the  laws  of  another  state  in  respect  to  its  police,  its 
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health,  its  commerce,  its  revenue,  and  generally  its  sover- 
eign authority,  and  the  rights  and  interests  of  its  citizens. 
These  exceptions,  says  Story,  "  result  from  the  consideration 
that  the  authority  of  the  acts  and  contracts  done  in  other 
states,  are  not  propria  vigore,  of  any  efficacy  beyond  the  terri- 
tories of  that  state,  and  whatever  is  attributed  to  them  else- 
where, is  from  comity  and  not  of  strict  right ;  and  every 
independent  community  will,  and  ought  to  judge  for  itself 
how  far  that  comity  ought  to  extend.  The  reasonable  limi- 
tation is,  that  it  shall  not  sufier  prejudice  by  its  comity. 
Mr.  Justice  Best  has,  with  great  force,  said,  that,  in  cases 
taming  upon  the  comity  of  nations,  {comitas  inter  communiiateSy) 
it  is  a  maxim,  that  the  comity  cannot  prevail  in  cases  where 
it  violates  the  law  of  our  own  country,  the  law  of  nature,  or 
the  law  of  God.  Contracts,  therefore,  which  are  in  evasion 
or  fraud,  of  the  laws  of  a  country,  or  the  rights  or  duties  of 
its  subjects,  contracts  against  good  morals,  or  religion,  or 
public  rights,  and  contracts  opposed  to  the  national  policy 
or  institutions,  are  deemed  nullities  in  every  country  affected 
by  such  considerations,  although  they  may  be  valid  by  the 
laws  of  the  place  where  they  are  made.*'  {Kent,  Ccnn.  on 
Am.  Law  J  vol.  2,  pp.  454,  455 ;  Wkeaion,  Elem.  Int.  Law, 
pt  2,  ch.  2,  §  7 ;  Story,  Conflici  of  Laws,  §§  242-244 ;  Huberus, 
Pradect.,  lib.  1,  tit.  3,  §§3,  5 ;  JusUnian,  1  InstiMe,  lib.  1,  tit. 
2,  §  2 ;  Bouhier,  Les  Coutumes,  etc.,  ch.  21,  §  190 ;  Forbes  v. 
Oockrane,  2  B.  and  Ores.  Rep.,  pp.  448-471 ;  Massi,  Droit  Com- 
mercial,  tome  2,  §§  77,  et  seq. ;  Boioyer,  Universal  Public  Law^ 
ch.  16 ;  WesUake,  Private  Int.  Law,  ch.  7 ;  Biquelme,  Derecho 
Pub.  Int.,  lib.  2,  tit  1,  cap.  4 ;  Oardner,  Institutes,  pp.  122,  et 
seq.) 

§  5.  But,  with  regard  to  (these  exceptions  to  the  rule  of 
international  comity  as  applicable  to  contracts  of  personal  pro- 
perty, it  must  be  remembered  that  the  rule  is  based,  not  on 
the  conformity,  but  on  the  repugnancy  of  the  laws  of  differ- 
ent states.  When,  therefore,  it  is  said,  that  contracts  opposed 
to  the  national  policy  and  institutions  of  a  state,  or  to  good 
morals,  are  excepted  from  the  general  rule  of  comity,  it  is 
not  meant  that  all  contracts  unauthorized  by,  or  opposed  to 
the  laws  of  a  state,  are  thus  excepted.  Comity  is  the  general 
rule,  and  the  exceptions  are  strictly  limited  so  as  not  to  affect 
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the  principle  which  is  recognized  and  established  by  the  rule. 
Thus,  it  is  held  in  Massachusetts,  that  a  contract  for  the  sale 
and  delivery  of  slaves  iu  a  foreign  state  where  such  sale  is 
not  prohibited,  may  be  sued  in  another  state  where  slaves 
cannot  be  imported.  But  if  the  delivery  was  to  be  in  a  state 
where  the  importation  was  interdicted,  the  contract  could 
not  be  sued  on  in  the  interdicting  state,  "because  the  giving 
of  legal  eftect  to  such  a  contract  would  be  repugnant  to  its 
rights  and  interests."  So  of  contacts  opposed  to  good 
morals,  "  Marriages  not  naturally  unlawful,  but  prohibited 
by  the  law  of  one  state,  and  not  of  another,  if  celebrated 
where  they  are  not  prohibited,  would  be  holden  valid  in  a 
state  where  they  are  not  allowed.  As  in  this  state,  a  mar- 
riage between  a  man  and  his  deceased  wife's  sister  is  lawful, 
but  it  is  not  in  some  states.  Such  a  marriage  celebrated 
here,  would  be  held  valid  in  any  other  state,  and  the  parties 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  matrimonial  contract."  But, 
"if  a  foreign  state  allows  of  marriages  incestuous. by  the 
law  of  nature,  as  between  parent  and  child,  such  marriage 
could  not  be  allowed  to  have  any  validity. here.**  "In  an 
action  on  a  contract  made  in  a  foreign  state  by  a  prostitute,  to 
recover  the  wages  of  her  prostitution :  this  contract,  if  lawful 
where  it  was  made,  could  not  be  the  legal  ground  of  an  action 
here;  for  the  consideration  is  confessedly  immoral,  and  a 
judgment  in  support  of  it  would  be  pernicious  from  its 
example.  And,  perhaps,  all  cases  maj'  be  considered  as  within 
this  exception,  which  are  founded  on  moral  turpitude,  in 
respect  either  of  the  consideration  or  the  stipulation.*'  It  is 
thus  seen  that  these  exceptions,  with  respect  to  national  policy 
and  good  morals,  must,  in  the  first  case,  be  limited  to  con- 
tracts, the  execution  of  which  would  be  repugnent  to  its 
interests  and  rights  of  sovereignty ;  and,  in  the  second  case, 
those  which  are  founded  on  moral  turpitude,  in  respect  either 
of  the  consideration  or  the  stipulation.  So,  when  it  is  said 
that  the  rule  of  comity  does  not  apply  to  contracts  made  in 
evasion  or  fraud  of  the  laws  of  a  country,  or  of  the  rights 
and  duties  of  its  subjects,  it  is  not  meant  that  all  contracts 
made  in  conformity  with  laws  of  the  place  of  the  contract, 
but  which  would  have  been  void  if  made  in  the  place  of  the 
forum  as  being  prohibited  by  its  laws,  are  excepted  from 
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that  rule.  Thus,  in  certain  cases^  where  the  law  of  a  state 
prohibits  particular  kinds  of  voluntary  assignments  for  the 
benefit  of  creditors,  it  has  been  held  that  those  made  in  for- 
eign states,  and  which  come  within  the  prohibition,  although 
valid  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  made,  will  not  be  sus- 
tained in  the  forum  of  the  state  so  prohibiting  them.  But 
the  excejition  in  those  cases  is  not  made  on  the  ground  of 
repugnancy  in  the  laws  of  the  two  places,  for  that  would,  as 
has  already  been  shown,  make  the  exception  the  general 
rule,  and  destroy  the  very  foundation  of  the  law  of  interna- 
tional comity.  The  exception,  with  respect  to  personal  pro- 
perty, when  made,  has  been  based  on  the  fact  that  the  for- 
eign assignment  was  injurious  to  the  rights  and  interests  of 
citizens  of  the  prohibiting  state^  and  it  has  been  limited  to  pro- 
perty within  its  furisdiction^  at  the  time  of  the  assignment,  and 
held  by  the  law  as  pledged  for  the  payment  of  debts  due  within 
the  state.  ( Westlake,  Private  Int.  Lato^  ch,  6 ;  Story^  Covjlict 
of  LawSy  §§245,  248 ;  Burrill,  On  AssignmentSy  p.  336 ;  Green- 
wood V.  CurtiSy  6  Mass.  Rep.^  p.  378 ;  Zipcey  v.  Thompson^  1 
Gray  Mep.^  p.  243 ;  Ingraham  v.  Geyer,  13  Mass.  Bep.,  p.  147  ; 
Vamurn  v.  Camp,  1  Ghreen  Hep.,  p.  326;  Thuret  v.* Jenkins,  7 
Martin  Rep.,  p.  353;  Richardson  v.  Leavitt,  1  Lou.  Ann.,  p. 
430 ;  Whiienwright  v.  Leavitt,  4  Lou.  Ann.,  p.  352 ;  U.  S.  v. 
Bank  of  U.  S.,  8  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  262 ;  Black  v.  Zackarie,  3  Baw. 
Rep.,  p.  483 ;  Forbes  v.  Scannel,  13  Cal.  Rep.,  p.  242.) 

§  6  But  while  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  contract  is  made 
must  determine  the  obligation  of  the  contract,  the  law  of  the 
place  where  the  suit  is  pending  must  regulate  the  remedy, 
or  manner  of  proceeding,  to  enforce  the  obligation.  Thus,  if 
a  contract  made  in  one  country  is  attempted  to  be  enforced, 
or  comes  incidentally  in  question,  in  the  judicial  tribunals  of 
another,  everything  relating  to  the  forms  of  proceeding,  and 
the  rules  of  evidence,  to  limitation  or  prescription,  and  to  the 
execution  of  judgments,  is  to  be  determined  solely  and  exclu- 
sively by  the  law  of  the  state  where  the  proceeding  is  pend- 
ing. In  general  terms,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  obligations 
of  a  contract  are  to  be  determined  by  the  lex  domicilii  or  lex 
loci  contractus,  and  the  proceeding  or  remedy  for  enforcing  it 
by  the  lex  fori.  "  The  reasons  for  this  doctrine,*'  says  Justice 
Story,  "  are  so  obvious,  that  they  scarcely  require  any  illus- 
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tration.  The  business  of  the  administration  of  justice  by  any 
nation  is,  in  a  peculiar  and  emphatic  sense,  a  part  of  its  pub- 
lic right  and  duty.  Each  nation  is  at  liberty  to  adopt  such  a 
course  of  proceeding  as  best  comports  with  its  convenience 
and  interests,  and  the  interests  of  its  own  subjects,  for  whom 
its  laws  are  particularly  designed.  The  different  kinds  of 
remedies,  and  the  modes  of  proceeding  best  adapted  to  enforce 
rights  and  guard  against  wrongs,  must  materially  depend 
upon  the  structure  of  its  own  jurisprudence.  What  would 
be  well  adapted  to  the  jurisprudence,  customary  and  positive, 
of  one  nation,  for  rights  which  it  recognized,  or  for  duties 
which  it  enforced,  might  be  wholly  unfit  for  that  of  another 
nation,  either  as  having  gross  defects,  or  steering  wide  of  the 
appropriate  remedial  justice."  *  *  *  "All  that  a  nation 
can,  therefore,  be  justly  required  to  do,  is  to  open  its  own 
tribunals  to  foreigners,  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent,  as  they  are  open  to  its  own  subjects,  and  to  give  them 
the  redress,  as  to  rights  and  wrongs,  which  it  deems  fit  to 
acknowledge  in  its  own  municipal  code  for  natives  and  resi- 
dents." {Story J  Conflict  of  LawSj  §§556,  557;  BovllenoiSj 
TraiU  des  Lois^  eic.^  tome  2,  p.  462 ;  Kentj  Com.  on  Am.  Law, 
vol.  2,  p.  118 ;  Robinson  V.  Bland,  2  Burr.  Rep.,  p.  1084;  Fen- 
wick  v.  Sears,  1  Cranch  Rep.,  p.  259;  Massi,  Droit  Commer- 
cial, tome  2,  §§  220,  et  seq. ;  Riquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib. 
2,  tit.  1,  caps.  1-5;   WesUake,  Private  Int.  Law,  ch.  14.) 

§  7.  The  right  of  municipal  legislation  of  a  sovereign  state 
extends  to  everything  affecting  the  state  and  capacity  of  its 
own  subjects,  with  respect  to  their  personal  rights  within  its 
own  territory,  and  also,  with  certain  exceptions,  to  the  regu- 
lation of  the  conduct  of  all  persons  within  its  jurisdiction, 
whether  subjects  or  foreigners.  Moreover,  these  municipal 
laws,  in  some  cases,  operate  beyond  its  territorial  jurisdiction, 
with  respect  to  the  condition  and  personal  capacity  of  its  citi- 
zens, when  resident  in  a  foreign  country;  such  as  the  quali- 
ties of  citizenship,  legitimacy  and  illegitimacy,  minority  and 
mtgority,  idiocy,  lunacy,  marriage  and  divorce.  The  laws  of 
a  state,  with  respect  to  these  qualities  or  capacities  of  its  sub. 
jects,  travel  with  them  wherever  they  go,  and  attach  to  them 
in  whatever  country  they  are  resident.  But  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  the  municipal  laws  of  one  state  cannot  interfere 
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with  any  rights  its  subjects  may  acquire,  or  privileges  they 
may  enjoy,  under  the  laws  of  another  state,  while  they  are 
resident  in  such  foreign  state,  and  without  the  jurisdiction  of 
their  own  country.  The  same  rule  applies  to  personal  duties 
and  obligations.  A  citizen  of  one  country,  naturalized  or 
domiciled  in  another  state,  enjoys  the  rights  and  privileges 
given  him  by  the  state  where  he  is  so  naturalized  or  domi- 
ciled. The  laws  of  his  native  country  cannot  aflfect  him  per- 
sonally, so  long  as  he  is  without  its  jurisdiction.  But  if  he 
return  to  his  native  country,  and  place  himself  within  its  juris- 
diction, it  has  usually  been  held  that  he  becomes  not  only 
subject  to  its  laws  generally,  but  also  to  the  duties  and  obli- 
gations of  his  primitive  allegiance.  But  this  question  will 
be  more  particularly  considered  in  the  chapter  on  national 
character.  (  Wheatoriy  Elem,  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  2,  §  2,  note ; 
MartenSy  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens^  §§  92,  et  seq. ;  Massif  Droit 
Omimercicdj  tome  2,  §§56,  et  seq.;  Bello,  Derecho  IniemO' 
eionaly  pt.  1,  cap.  4,  §§  8-5 ;  Heffter^  Droit  Intemationcdy  §§  68- 
63 ;  Westlake,  Private  Intemaiional  LaWj  ch,  18 ;  FoeUx^  Droit 
Int.  Privi,  §  464.) 

§  8.  In  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages,  the  rule  called  jus 
albinatuSy  or  droit  d'aubaine^  was  established,  by  which  all  the 
property  of  a  deceased  foreigner,  whether  movable  or  immova- 
ble, was  confiscated  to  the  use  of  the  state,  to  the  exclusion 
of  his  heirs,  whether  claiming  ab  intestatOy  or  under  a  will  of 
the  deceased*  But  the  progress  of  civilization  has  almost 
entirely  abolished  this  barbarous  and  inhospitable  usage. 
Judge  Story  expresses  a  doubt  if  it  is  now  recognized  by  any 
of  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth.  The  analagous  usage 
of  the  jits  detractus  or  droit  de  reiraciiony  by  which  a  tax  was 
levied  upon  the  removal  from  one  state  to  another  of  property 
acquired  by  succession  or  device,  has  also  been  reciprocally 
abolished  in  most  civilized  countries.  ( WheatoUy  Elem.  Int. 
LaWy  pt.  2,  ch.  2,  §  4 ;  Kluber,  Droit  des  GenSj  pt.  2,  tit  1,  ch.  2, 
§§  32,  33 ;  Mayer y  Corp.  Jur.  Germ.,  tome  2,  p.  17 ;  Merlin, 
verb.  Aubaine;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  90;  Massi, 
Droit  Commercial,  tome  2,  §§  8-14 ;  Bacquei,  Droit  d* Aubaine, 
chs.  2,  et  seq.;  Cashing,  Opinions  af  U.  S.  Ally's.  Genl.,  vol. 
8,  p.  411.) 
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§  9.  The  rules  of  international  and  municipal  law,  with 
respect  to  foreigners  holding  real  estate,  are  less  liberal 
and  just  than  with  respect  to  their  personal  property.  It 
seems  to  be.  the  universal  rule  ef  civilized  society,  that  when 
the  owner  of  property  dies  intestate  and  leaves  no  heirs,  it 
should  vest  in  the  public,  and  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  gov- 
ernment Where,  therefore,  the  deceased  leaves  no  heirs 
capable  of  succeeding  to  his  estate,  it  vests  in  the  state. 
According  to  the  English  law,  escheat  denotes  an  obstruction 
of  the  course  of  descent,  and  a  consequent  determination  of 
the  tenure,  by  some  unforeseen  contingency,  in  which  case 
the  land  naturally  results  back,  by  a  kind  of  reversion,  to 
the  original  grantor,  or  lord  of  the  fee.  But  where  there 
are  no  feudal  tenures,  and  no  private  person  to  succeed  to 
to  the  inheritance  by  escheat,  the  state  steps  in,  in  the 
place  of  the  feudal  lord,  by  virtue  of  its  sovereignty,  as 
the  presumed  original  proprietor  of  all  the  lands  within  its 
jurisdiction.  The  principle  is  certainly  a  just  one,  that,  if 
the  ownership  of  property  becomes  vacant,  the  right  should 
subside  into  the  whole  community,  in  whom  it  was  supposed 
to  be  originally  vested,  when  society  first  assumed  the  ele- 
ments of  order  and  subordination.  But  the  rules  of  English 
law,  with  respect  to  the  rights  of  alien  heirs  to  inherit  pro- 
perty, are  so  unjust  and  illiberal  in  their  nature  and  effects, 
that  they  have  been  modified  and  limited  in  most  of  the 
states  of  the  American  Union,  by  decisions  of  courts  and 
statutary  dispositions^  The  American  Union,  as  such,  has 
no  law  of  succession,  of  inheritance,  of  descent,  of  filiation, 
or  of  tenure  of  land,  whether  in  the  case  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  or  of  foreigners.  Relationship,  inheritance, 
testaments,  successions,  tenure  of  estates,  real  and  personal, 
all  these  are  questions  of  the  local  law  of  the  individual 
states.  But  in  their  treaties  with  foreign  countries,  the 
United  States  have  stipulated  against  the  application  of  the 
right  of  escheat,  or  the  droit  daubaine^  to  aliens  claiming  real 
estate  by  descent  in  the  United  States,  and  that  the  descent 
should  be  the  same  as  if  such  foreigner  were  not  disqualified 
by  alienage.  Such  treaties  are  in  accordance  with  the  more 
liberal  spirit  of  the  age,  and  with  the  present  condition  of 
public  law  in  Europe.    But  it  has  been  contended  by  some. 
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that  the  federal  government  has  no  power,  under  the  constitu- 
tion, to  abrogate  by  treaty  an  incompatible  law  of  either  of 
the  states,  and  that  the  state  laws  must  control,  iu  such  mat- 
ters, notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  treaties.  But  the 
weight  of  authority  is  opposed  to  this  view,  and  the  courts 
have  generally  held  that  such  stipulations  of  treaties  are 
within  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  Union.  (BouvieVy 
Law  Dictionary y  verb.  Escheat  \  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law., 
vol.  4.  p.  420  ;  Blackstone,  Commentaries,  vol  2,  p.  244 ;  Qish- 
ing.  Opinions  U.  S.  Attorney  General,  vol.  8,  p.  411;  Merlin, 
JRepertoire,  verb.  Aubaine ;  Fairfax's  Lessee  v.  Hunter's  Les- 
see,  7  Cranch  Sep.,  p.  627  ;  Ware  v.  Hilton,  3  Dallas  Sep.,  p. 
242 ;  Chirac  v.  Chirac,  2  Wheat.  Sep.,  p.  259 ;  Orr  v.  Hodgson, 
4  Wheat.  Sep.,  p.  453 ;  The  Society,  etc.  v.  New  Haven,  8 
Wheat.  Sep.,  p.  464 ;  Hughes  v.  Edwards^  9  Wheat.  Sep.,  p.  489 ; 
Banks  v.  Cameal,  10  Wheat.  Sep.,  p  181;  Henks  v.  Dupont,  3 
Peters  Sep.,  p.  242;  The  Peoplev.  Gerke,  5  Cal.  Sep.,  p,  381 ; 
U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  Art.  11,  Treaty  with  France,  1778, 
vol.  8,  p.  18 ;  Id.,  Art.  7,  Convention  with  France,  1800,  vol. 
8,  p.  182 ;  Id.,  Art.  6,  Treaty  with  Netherlands,  1782,  vol.  8, 
p.  36 ;  Id.,  Art.  14,  Treaty  with  Prussia,  1828,  vol.  8,  382 ; 
Jefferson,  Works  of,  vol  3,  p.  365.) 

§  10.  By  the  laws  of  some  countries,  marriage  is  considered 
in  no  other  light  than  as  a  civil  contract,  while  in  others,  it 
becomes  a  religious  as  well  a  natural  or  civil  contract;  "  for 
it  is  a  great  mistake,*'. says  Story,  "to  suppose  that  because 
it  is  the  one,  therefore  it  may  not  lil^ewise  be  the  other.*' 
Marriage  is  a  personal  consensual  contract,  but  is  a  contract 
sui  generis,  and  differs  from  other  contracts  in  this,  that  the 
rights  and  obligations,  or  duties  arising  from  it,  are  not  left 
entirely  to  be  regulated  by  the  agreement  of  parties,  but  are, 
to  a  certain  extent^  matters  of  municipal  regulation,  over 
which  the  parties  have  no  control  by  any  declaration  of  their 
will ;  and,  unlike  other  contracts,  it  cannot,  in  general,  be 
dissolved  by  mutual  consent.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that 
the  rules  of  law  applicable  to  other  contracts,  cannot  always 
be  resorted  to  in  expounding  and  enforcing  the  marriage 
contract  It  may,  however,  be  laid  down  as  a  general  princi- 
ple, that  so  far  as  marriage  is  a  consensual  personal  contract, 
its  validity  must  be  determined  according  to  the  lex  loci;  if 
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valid  in  the  place  where  it  is  celebrated,  it  is  valid  every- 
where, and  if  invalid  there,  it  is  equally  invalid  everywhere. 
But  there  are  certain  exceptions  to  this  rule,  the  most  promi- 
nent of  which  are,  those  of  polygamy  and  incest,  (which  are 
prohibited  by  the  laws  of  every  civilized  country,)  and  to 
these  some  writers  add  those  marriages  made  by  a  fraudulent 
evasion  of  the  laws  of  the  state  to  which  the  parties  belong. 
With  respect  to  the  rights,  duties,  and  obligations  arising 
from  the  marriage  relation,  we  must,  in  many  cases,  look  to 
the  law  of  the  domicil.  It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that  the 
rules  of  international  jurisprudence,  with  respect  to  this  con- 
tract, are  somewhat  variable,  according  to  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  each  case.  Moreover,  on  some  questions  aris- 
ing out  of  this  relation,  no  rule  can  be  said  to  be  yet  estab- 
lished, there  being  a  direct  conflict  in  the  judicial  decisions 
of  different  states,  and  in  the  opinions  of  the  most  eminent 
of  text-writ«rs.  After  a  fall  survey  of  the  writings  and  cases, 
foreign  and  domestic,  on  this  subject,  Story  lays  down  the 
following  general  rules,  as  the  result  of  his  examination ;  Ist, 
Where  there  is  a  marriage  in  a  foreign  country,  and  an 
express  nuptial  contract,  with  respect  to  personal  property, 
it  will  be  sustained  everywhere,  unless  it  contravenes  some 
positive  rule  of  law  or  policy ;  but,  as  to  real  property,  it 
will  be  made  subservient  to  the  Ux  rei  sitae;  2d,  Where  such 
a  contract  applies  to  personal  property,  and  there  is  after- 
ward a  change  of  matrimonial  domicil,  the  law  of  actual 
domicil  will  govern  as  to  future  acquisitions ;  3d,  If  there 
be  no  such  nuptial  contract,  the  matrimonial  domicil  governs 
all  the  personal  property  everywhere,  but  not  the  real  pro- 
perty ;  4th,  The  matrimonial  domicil  governs  to  all  acquisi- 
tions, present  and  future,  if  there  be  no  change  of  domicil. 
If  there  be,  then  the  law  of  the  actual  domicil  will  govern  as 
to  future  acquisitions,  and  the  law  ret  siiaey  as  to  real  pro- 
perty. {Storyj  Conflict  of  Laws^  §§  108-199 ;  Kenty  Com.  on 
Am.  LaWy  vol.  2,  p.  68 ;  Wheaton^  Mem.  Int.  Law^  pt.  2,  ch. 
2,  §  7 ;  JSuberuSy  JPraelect.,  lib.  1,  tit.  3,  §  8;  Massif  Droit  Com- 
mercial,  tome  2,  §§  63,  332,  et  seq. ;  Bowyer^  Universal  Public 
Law,  ch.  16  ;  WesUake^  Private  Int.  Law^  ch.  11.) 

§  11.  The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  international  juris- 
prudence on  the  subject  of  divorce,  or  the  dissolution  of  the 
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matrimonial  state,  and  a  release  of  the  contracting  parties 
from  all  future  obligation.  "It  is  deemed  by  all  modem 
nations  to  be  within  the  competency  of  legislation,"  says 
Story,  "to  provide  for  such  a  dissolution  and  release,  in  some 
form,  and  for  some  cause.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  a 
divorce,  regularly  obtained,  according  to  the  jurisprudence  of 
the  country  where  the  marriage  was  celebrated,  and  where 
the  parties  are  domiciled,  will  be  held  a  complete  dissolution 
of  the  matrimonial  contract  in  eveiy  other  country.  I  say, 
where  the  marriage  is  celebrated,  and  where  the  parties  are 
domiciled,  for  both  ingredients  are,  or  may  be,  material,  and 
the  presence  of  one,  and  the  absence  of  the  other,  may  change 
the  legal  predicament  of  the  case.  The  real  difficulty  is,  to 
lay  down  appropriate  principles  to  govern  cases  where  the 
marriage  is  celebrated  in  one  case,  and  the  parties  are  domi- 
ciled in  another;  where  there  is  a  change  of  domicil  by  one 
party,  without  a  similar  change  by  the  other ;  where,  by  the 
law  of  the  place  of  celebration,  the  marriage  is  indissoluble, 
or  dissoluble  only  under  peculiar  circumstances,  and  by  the 
law  of  another,  it  is  dissoluble  fot  various  causes,  and  even  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  parties."  On  this- subject,  there  is  some 
conflict  of  authorities,  but  it  is  not  our  intention  to  examine 
these  discussions.  {Story ^  Conjlici  of  Laws,  §§  200-230 ;  Kent, 
Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  62 ;  Ferguson,  On  Marriage  and 
IHvorce,  vol.  1,  §  18 ;  Erskim,  Institutes,  b.  1,  tit.  6,  §§  38,  43 ; 
Wheaton,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  2,  §  21 ;  Connelly  v.  Con- 
neBy,  2  English  Law  and  Eq.  Rep.,  p.  570 ;  Dorsey  v.  Dorsey^ 
1  Chandler* s  Law  Reporter,  p.  287 ;  Bowyer,  Universal  Public 
Law,  ch.  16 ;  Westlake,  Private  Int.  Law,  ch.  11 ;  Gardner, 
Institutes,  pp.  201,  et  seq.) 

§  12.  The  laws  of  trade  and  navigation  of  a  state  are  bind- 
ing upon  its  citizens  wherever  they  may  be,  but  they  cannot 
aiiect  foreigners  beyond  its  territorial  limits.  Thus,  offenses 
against  the  laws  of  a  state,  regulating  or  prohibiting  any  par- 
ticular trade,  if  committed  by  foreigners  within  the  territo- 
rial jurisdiction  of  another  state,  are  not  punishable  by  the 
tribunals  of  the  state  whose  laws  they  have  violated ;  but  if 
committed  by  its  citizens,  they  are  so  punishable,  no  matter 
where  committed,  whether  within  its  own  limits,  on  the  high 
seasy  or  in  a  foreign  country.    A  distinction,  however,  must 
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be  made  between  mere  commercial  regulations  permitting  or 
prohibiting  a  certain  trade,  and  statutes  creating  a  criminal 
oftense,  with  personal  penalties  expressly  applicable  to  all  the 
citizens  of  the  state.  The  commercial  domicil  of  a  party  may 
sometimes  exempt  him  from  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  trade 
of  his  own  country,  but  whilst  his  former  allegiance  continues, 
he  is  liable  to  incur  the  penalties  of  a  criminal  ofiense  against 
his  own  country,  which  penalties  may  be  enforced  whenever 
he  comes  within  the  reach  of  its  municipal  laws.  (  Wheaton^ 
Elem.  Int.  Law^  pt.  2,  ch.  2,  §  13 ;  Foelix^  Droit  Int.  Privi^ 
§§  510-532 ;  American  Jurist,  vol.  22,  pp.  381-386 ;  Massi, 
Droit  Commercial^  tome  2,  §§  38,  376,  et  seq. ;  BellOj  Derecho 
Intemacional,  pt.  1,  cap.  4,  §§  5,  6.) 

§  13  It  is  laid  down,  as  a  general  principle  of  international 
jurisprudence,  that  a  discharge  of  a  contract  by  the  law  of 
the  place  where  it  is  made,  is  a  discharge  everywhere,  no 
matter  whether  made  between  a  citizen  and  a  foreigner,  or 
between  foreigners.  But  in  the  application  of  this  rule,  it  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  between  cases  where,  by  the  lex  locij 
there  is  a  virtual  or  direct  extinguishment  of  the  debt  itself, 
and  where  there  is  only  a  partial  extinguishment  of  the 
remedy.  By  the  bankrupt  and  insolvent  laws  of  some  states, 
there  is  an  absolute  discharge  from  all  rights  and  remedies  of 
the  creditors,  while,  in  other  states,  these  laws  fall  far  short  of 
this  extent  and  operation,  neither  the  obligation  nor  the  reme- 
dy being  entirely  extinguished.  So  far  as  the  bankrupt  code 
merely  forms  a  part  of  the  remedy  for  a  breach  of  the  con- 
tract, it  belongs  to  the  lex  fori,  which  cannot  operate  extra- 
territorially  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  state  having 
the  exclusive  right  of  regulating  the  proceedings  of  its  own 
courts  of  justice.  But  where  the  examination,  instead  of' 
being  merely  contingent  upon  the  failure  to  perform  the  obli- 
gation, through  insolvency,  enters  into  and  forms  an  essen- 
tial ingredient  of  the  original  contract  itself,  by  the  law  of 
the  country  where  it  is  made,  it  cannot  be  enforced  in  any 
other  state,  by  the  prohibited  means.  This  has  led  to  various 
refinements  and  distinctions  in  the  applitation  of  the  princi- 
ples of  international  jurisprudence  to  the  law  of  bankruptcy, 
which  it  is  not  our  object  to  discuss.  (Lord  Staifs  Institutions^ 
vol.  1,  p.  4,  note,  ed.  1832 ;   Wheatonj  Mem,.  Int.  LaWy  pt  2, 
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ch.  2|  §  6 ;  Bosey  Cases  in  Bankruptcy ^  vol.  1,  p.  462 ;  Rentj 
Com.  on  Am.  Law^  vol.  2,  p.  898 ;  Harrison  v.  Sterry^  6  Cranch 
i2ep.,  p.  289;  Ogdenv.  Saunders,  11  Wheatxm  Rep.^  p.  168; 
Sturges  v.  Crouminshkldy  4  Wheaton  Bep.,  p.  122 ;  McJMtUan 
V.  MeNdlj  1  Wheat.  Bep.,  p.  209 ;  Le  Boy  v.  trouminshieldj 
2  Mason  Bep.^  p.  161 ;  i^A  v.  BusseU^  2  Blackford  Bep.j 
p.  391 ;  Fan  Bough  v.  Van  Arsdale,  8  Cbmc's  JBep.,  p.  164 ; 
WoodhuU  V.  Wo^Tier,  1  Baldwin  Bep.,  p.  296;  Fan  jffooA 
V.  Whiilocky  26  TFendeH  ^€p.,  p.  48 ;  Phillips  v.  jlKcn,  8  J5am- 
onrf  Ores.  Bep.,  p.  477;  ieM?w  v.  Owen,  4  -Bam.  onrf  Aid. 
Bep.j  p.  664 ;  Le  ChevaUer  v.  Lynch,  1  Douglas  Bep.,  p* 
170 ;  SUl  V.  TFar^M^ic*,  1  ^.  Blackstone  Bep.,  p.  639 ;  ^dnn 
V,  Keefe,  2  5".  Blackstone  Bep.,  p.  568 ;  SmftA  v.  Buchanan,  1 
^^<  i2^.,  p.  6 ;  Po/ter  v.  Brown,  6  jEIw<  jBcp.,  p.  124 ;  Massif 
Droit  Commercial  tome  8,  §§  197-295 ;  WesHake,  Private  Int. 
Law,  ch.  7.) 

§  14.  It  is  a  general  rule  of  law,  that  crimes  are  altogether 
local,  and  cognizable  and  punishable  exclusively  in  the  coun- 
try where  they  are  committed.  No  other  nation,  therefore, 
has  any  right  to  punish  them,  or  is  under  any  obligation  to 
take  notice  of,  or  to  enforce  any  judgment  rendered  in  such 
cases,  in  the  tribunals  of  another  state.  Hence,  criminal 
laws  may  be  applied  to  foreigners,  and  all  persons  resident 
within  the  territory,  for  all  such  persons  owe  a  temporary 
allegiance  to  the  state  where  they  reside.  But  although  a 
state  takes  no  cognizance  of  offenses  committed  beyond  its 
limits,  and  against  the  laws  of  another  country,  it  neverthe- 
less can  punish  the  crimes  of  its  own  citizens,  under  its  own 
laws,  if  within  their  reach,  no  matter  where  the  crime  may 
have  been  committed.  Thus,  the  laws  of  treason  are  binding 
upon  the  subjects  of  a  state,  no  matter  where  the  treasonable 
act  is  done,  for  their  allegiance,  until  changed,  is  considered 
as  traveling  with  them,  wherever  they  may  go.  ( Wh£aton, 
Elem.  Int.  Imo,  pt.  2,  ch.  2,  §  18 ;  Foelix,  Droit  Int.  Prive., 
S§  510-582;  ^jn^rfcan  Jurist,  vol.  22,  pp.  381-886;  Massi 
DroU  Commercial,  tome  2,  §§  89,  et  seq. ;  Bowyer,  Universal 
PubUc  Law,  ch.  17 ;  Bigudme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  2,  tit.  1, 
cap.  6.) 

S 16.  It  may  be  stated,  in  general  terms,  that  the  judicial 
power  of  a  state  is  coextensive  with  its  legislative  power, 
11 
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and  is  independent  of  every  other  state.  This  general  posi- 
tion, however,  must  be  qualified  by  the  exceptions  to  its 
application  arising  out  of  express  compacts  with  others,  by 
which  it  may  part  with  certain  portions  of  its  sovereign 
rights  or  modify  the  exercise  of  its  powers  as  a  sovereign  and 
independent  state.  It  must  be  noticed  also  that  its  judicial 
power  does  not  embrace  those  cases  in  which  the  municipal 
claims  of  another  nation  operate  within  its  territory,  such 
as  the  cases  of  foreign  ministers,  or  of  a  fleet,  or  army  com- 
ing within  its  territorial  limits,  by  its  permission,  either 
express  or  implied.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  mari- 
time territory  of  every  state  extends  to  the  ports,  harbors, 
bays,  mouths  of  rivers,  and  adjacent  parts  of  the  sea  enclosed 
by  headlands  belonging  to  the  same  state,  and  that  the  gen- 
eral usage  of  nations  has  superadded  the  extent  of  one 
marine  league,  or  the  range  of  a  connon  shot,  along  all  its 
shores  or  coasts.  Within  these  limits  its  right  of  territorial 
jurisdiction  is  absolute  and  excludes  that  of  every  other 
nation.  Beyond  these  limits  it  may  also  exercise  jurisdiction 
for  certain  special  purposes,  as  the  execution  and  enforce- 
ment of  its  revenue  laws,  etc.,  and  over  its  own  public  and 
private  vessels  on  the  high  seas,  and  its  public,  and,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  its  private  vessels  in  foreign  ports.  ( TFAeaton, 
Kent.  InU  LaWy  pt.  2,  ch.  2,  §§  9,  12 ;  Webaier,  Dip.  and  Off. 
Papers^  pp.  140,  et  seq. ;  Wildmariy  Int.  Law^  vol.  1,  pp.  70 ; 
Le  Louis^  2  Dod.  JRep.^  p.  245 ;  Church  v.  Hubbard  2  Oranch. 
Bep.y  p.  234 ;  Massif  Droit  Commercial^  tome  2,  §§  41,  et  seq. ; 
Bawyer^  Universal  Pub.  Law^  ch.  16 ;  Heffter^  Droit  Interna^ 
tionalj  §  59 ;  BellOj  Derecho  Intemacionaly  pt.  1,  cap.  4,  §  7  ; 
Biqiiebney  DerechOj  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  2,  tit.  1,  cap.  1.) 

§  16.  Continental  jurists  generally  agree  that,  properly 
speaking,  there  are  three  places  of  jurisdiction ;  first,  the 
forum  domicilii  or  place  of  domicil  of  the  party  defendant; 
second,  the  forum  rei  sitae^  or  the  place  where  the  thing  in 
controversy  is  situate;  and  third,  the  forum  coniraetusy  or 
forum  rei  gestae^  or  the  place  where  the  contract  is  made,  or 
the  act  is  done.  These  distinctions  in  jurisdiction  result 
from  the  distinctions  of  the  Roman  civil  law  which  have 
been  introduced  into  the  jurisprudence  of  most  of  the  conti- 
nental nations  of  modem  Europe.    In  the  corresponding 
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distribution  of  actions  by  the  English  common  law  into  per- 
sonal, real,  and  mixed  actions,  the  former  are  generally  capa- 
ble of  being  brought  wherever  the  party  can  be  found,  while 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  latter  are  confined  to  the  place  rei  sitae; 
in  other  words,  personal  actions  are  transiUyry,  while  real  and 
mixed  actions  are  local.  Considered  in  an  international  point 
of  view,  either  the  thing  or  the  person  made  the  subject  of 
the  jurisdiction,  must  bo  within  the  territory,  for  no  sover- 
ei^ty  can  extend  its  process  beyond  its  own  territorial  lim- 
its so  as  to  subject  either  persons  or  property  to  its  judicial 
decisions ;  and  every  exertion  of  authority  of  this  sort,  beyond 
its  limits,  is  a  mere  nullity,  and  incapable  of  binding  such 
persons  or  property  in  any  other  tribunals.  {Story,  Gonflict 
of  Laws,  §§  537,  538 ;  Huberus,  Praekctiones,  lib.  6,  tit,  1 ; 
Voet  ad  Pand.,  lib.  5,  tit.  1,  §§  64-149 ;  Henry,  Foreign  Law, 
ch.  8,  p.  64 ;  ch.  9,  p.  63 ;  Pardessus,  Droit  Com.,  tome  5, 
§1353;  Boullenois,  Traiti  des  Lois,  tome  1,  pp.  601-635; 
Blackstone,  Commentaries,  vol.  3,  pp.  117,  118,  294 ;  Bowyer, 
Universal  Public  Law,  ch.  16 ;  Westlake,  Private  Int.  Law,  chs. 
6,  6 ;  Rvquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib  2,  tit.  1,  cap.  3.) 

§  17.  In  regard  to  the  citizens  (native  or  naturalized)  of  a 
state,  while  within  its  territory,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sove- 
reignty over  them  is  complete  and  irresistible.  It  cannot  be 
controlled,  and  ought  everywhere  to  be  respected.  In  regard 
to  citizens  domiciled  abroad,  nations  generally  assert  a  claim 
to  regulate  the  rights,  duties,  acts,  and  obligations  of  their 
own  citizens,  where\er  they  may  be  domiciled.  "And  so 
far,"  says  Story,  "  as  these  rights,  duties,  obligations,  and  acts 
afterward  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  tribunals  of  the 
sovereign  power  of  their  own  country,  either  for  enforcement, 
or  for  protection,  or  for  remedy,  there  may  be  no  just  ground 
to  exclude  this  claim.  But  where  such  rights,  duties,  obli- 
gations, and  acts  come  under  the  consideration  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  especially  of  the  country  where  such  citizens  are 
domiciled,  the  duty  of  recognizing  and  enforcing  such  claim 
of  sovereignty,  is  neither  clear,  nor  generally  admitted.  The 
most  that  can  be  said,  is,  that  it  may  be  admitted,  ex  comitate 
gentium;  but  it  may  also  be  denied,  ex  justicid gentium,  where- 
ever  it  is  deemed  to  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  foreign 
nations,  or  subversive  of  their  policy  or  institutions.    No  one, 
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§  20.  With  respect  to  jurisdiction,  over  personal  property, 
Story  says,  the  general  doctrine  is  not  controverted,  that 
though  movables  are,  for  many  purposes,  to  be  deemed  to 
have  no  situs,  except  that  of  the  domicil  of  the  owner,  yet, 
this  having  but  a  legal  fiction,  it  yields,  whenever  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  of  justice,  that  the  actual  situs  of  the 
thing  should  be  examined.  The  state,  in  whose  territory 
personal  property  is  actually  situate,  has  as  entire  dominion, 
sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  over  it,  while  there,  as  it  has 
over  real  property,  and  it  may,  to  the  same  extent,  regulate 
its  transfer,  subject  it  to  process  and  execution,  and  control 
its  uses  and  disposition.  Hence  it  is,  that,  whenever  per- 
sonal property  is  taken  by  arrest,  attachment,  or  execution, 
within  a  state,  the  title  so  acquired  under  the  laws  of  the 
state,  is  held  valid  in  every  other  state ;  and  the  same  rule  is 
applied  to  debts  due  non-residents,  which  are  subjected  to 
the  like  process  under  the  local  laws  of  the  state.  (S/ory, 
Covflict  of  LawSj  §  650 ;  Ogden  v.  FaUiot,  3  Term.  Rep.,  p.  733 ; 
BisseU  V.  BriggSy  9  Mass.  Rep.  pp.  462-469;  Massif  Droit 
Commercial,  tome  2,  §§  167,  et  seq. ;  Bowyer,  Universal  PubUc 
Law,  ch.  16 ;  Wesilake,  Private  Int.  Law,  ch.  5-8 ;  Riquelme, 
Derecho  Pub.  Int.,\\h.  2,  tit.  1,  caps.  1-4.) 

§  21.  Mr.  Wheaton  considers  the  rule,  with  respect  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  state  over  personal  property  or  movables 
within  its  territorial  limits,  to  be  the  same  as  ov«r  immova- 
bles or  real  property,  with  this  qualification,  that  foreign  laws 
may  furnish  the  rule  of  decision  in  cases  where  they  apply, 
whilst  the  forms  of  process,  rules  of  evidence  and  prescrip- 
tion, are  governed  by  the  lex  fori.  "  Thus  the  lex  domicilii 
forms  the  law  in  respect  to  a  testament  of  personal  property, 
or  succession  ab  intestato,  if  the  will  is  made,  or  the  party  on 
whom  the  succession  devolves  resides,  in  a  foreign  country; 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  lex  fori  of  the  state,  in  whose 
tribunals  the  suit  is  pending,  determines  the  forms  of  process 
and  prescription.  Though  the  distribution  of  the  personal 
eflfects  of  an  intestate  is  to  be  made  according  to  the  law  of 
the  place  where  the  deceased  was  domiciled,  it  does  not,  there- 
fore, follow  that  the  distribution  is,  in  all  cases,  to  be  made 
by  the  tribunals  of  that  place,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  of  the 
country  where  the  property  is  situate.    Whether  the  tribunal 
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absolntely  to  bind  the  rights  and  titles  to  immovable  proper- 
ty." {Story y  Conflict  of  Laws,  §§  641-644 ;  Hvherus,  Pradee- 
Hones,  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  §  2  j  Henry,  Foreign  Ixuo,  eh.  8,  p.  54 ; 
ch.  9,  p.  63;  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  1,  eh.  19,  §  218 ;  liv.  2, 
ch.  8,  §§99-103;  Pardessus,  Droit.  Qmm,,  tome  5,  §1476- 
1478;  WUdman,  Int  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  40;  Groiius,  de  Jur.  BeL 
ae  Pac,,  lib.  2,  cap.  18,  §  4 ;  Massi,  Droit  Commercial,  tome  2, 
§§  164,  et  seq. ;  Biquebne,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  2,  tit.  1,  cap.  2.) 

§19.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  state  over  all  real  property 
within  its  territory,  results,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
rule  relating  to  the  application  of  the  lex  loci  rex  sitae.  As 
everything  relating  to  the  tenure,  title,  transfer,  descent, 
and  testamentary  disposition  of  real  property,  is  regulated  by 
the  local  law,  so,  also,  all  proceedings  in  courts  of  justice 
relating  to  that  species  of  properly,  such  as  the  rules  of  evi- 
dence,  the  forms  of  action  and  pleadings,  and  rules  of  deci- 
sion, must  necessarily  be  governed  by  the  same  law.  This 
jurisdiction  is  exclusive.  "In  respect  to  immovable  pro- 
perty," says  Story,  "  every  attempt  of  a  foreign  tribunal  to 
found  a  jurisdiction  over  it,  must,  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  be  utterly  nugatory,  and  its  decree  must  be  forever 
incapable  of  execution  in  rem.''  "It  is  true  that  property 
within  a  country,  does  not  make  the  owner  generally  a  sub- 
ject of  the  sovereign  where  it  is  locally  situate,  but  it  sub- 
jects him  to  his  jurisdiction  secundum  quid,  et  aliquo  mx>do. 
Mixed  actions,  so  far  as  they  regard  the  realty,  are  to  be 
brought  in  the  place  rei  sitae,  but  if  the  personal  damages 
or  claims  be  separable  in  their  nature  and  character,  they  may 
be  sued  for  as  personal  actions."  The  rule  of  common  law 
is,  that  personal  actions  may  be  brought  in  any  place  where 
the  party  defendent  can  be  found ;  that  real  actions  must  be 
brought  in  the/onmi  m  sita^;  and  that  mixed  actions,  which 
are  deemed  local,  are  properly  referrible  to  the  same  tribunals. 
( Wheaton,  Mem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  2,  §§  3, 16 ;  St(yn/,  Con. 
ftici  0^  Laws,  §§  651-666 ;  Huberus,  Praelectumes,  lib.  1,  tit.  8, 
1 15 ;  Henry,  Foreign  Laws,  ch.  8,  §  3 ;  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens, 
liv.  2,  eh.  8,  §  103 ;  Daidson  v.  Mathews,  4  Term..  Bep.,  603 ; 
Livingston  v.  Jefferson,  4  HaWs  Am.  Lkxw  Jour.,  p.  78 ;  Mos- 
tj/n  V.  Fabrigas,  Cowper  Bep.,  pp.  161-176 ;  Massi,  Droit  Com- 
merckd,  tome  2,  §§  166,  et  seq. ;  WesAake,  Prioaie  Int.  Law, 
ch.  6 ;  BiqudmJe,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  2,  tit.  1,  cap.  3.) 
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tutory  provision  prohibiting  or  regulating  the  disposition  of 
property  by  a  particular  kind  of  contract,  such  a  disposition 
will  be  considered  good  and  valid.     On  this  point,  Pothier, 
in  his  Traiii  des  personneSy  in  discussing  the  laws  of  France, 
thus  describes  the  origin  and  character  of  this  class  of  con- 
tracts :  "  Although  foreigners  may  make  all  sorts  of  contracts 
inter  vivos;  although  they  may,  in  this  manner,  dispose  of 
property  which  they  may  acquire  in  France,  either  by  titles 
onerous  or  gratuitous,  they  cannot  dispose  of  property  which 
they  own  in  France,  either  by  testament,  or  by  any  other  act 
caicsa  moriiSy  in  favor  of  foreigners  or  citizens ;  neither  can 
foreigners  take  anything  by  testament,  or  by  any  other  act 
causa  mortiSy  although  they  are  capable  of  donations  inter  vivos. 
This  difterence,  which  the  law  establishes  between  acts  inter 
vivos  and  acts  causa  moriiSy  in  permitting  foreigners  to  do  the 
former,  and  prohibiting  them  from  doing  the  latter,  is  founded 
on  the  very  nature  of  these  acts.    Acts  inter  vivos  are  founded 
on  the  droit  des  genSy  (jus  gentium — or  law  of  nature.)    For- 
eigners enjoy  every  right  which  arises  from  the  jus  gentium. 
They  may,  therefore,  perform  all  sorts  of  acts  inter  vivos.   The 
right  to  make  a  testament,  active  or  passive,  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, derived  from  the  civil  law — testamenti  f actio  est  juris  civu 
lis — foreignei's  not  enjoying  what  is  of  civil  law,  have  not  this 
faculty  or  right."    By  the  Roman  law,  the  power  to  make  a 
testament  belonged  peculiarly  and  exclusively  to  citizens.   So 
provides  the  second  cap.  Falcidian  law.    A  foreigner,  there- 
fore, could  not  use  this  power.     The  decemviral  law  bad 
granted  it  to  the  fathers  of  families,  whom  it  invested,  by  this 
act,  with  the  character  of  legislators,  which  would  have  been 
degraded  if  exercised  by  any  other  than  Roman  citizens.     In 
some  states,  the  treasury  appropriates  the  property  of  foreign- 
ers who  die  there ;  hence  arises  their  inability  to  make  a  tes- 
tament ;  but  this  barbarous  law  is  a  disgrace  to  any  legisla- 
tion.    The  French  law,  as  we  have  seen  from  Pothier,  adopted 
the  maxim  of  the  Roman  law,  f actio  testimenti  est  juris  civiUs. 
For  that  reason,  a  foreigner  could  not  dispose  of  property  by 
testament.     He  was  forbidden  by  municipal  law.     But,  says 
Pothier,  the  right  to  dispose  of  property  by  acts  inter  vivos  is 
founded  on  the  ju^  gentium y  the  law  of  nature.     And,  in  truth, 
it  cannot  be  otherwise.    Dominiuniy  or  the  right  over  things 
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which  are  outb,  eotisists,  according  to  all  writers  who  have 
defined  it,  of  two  parts,  first,  the  right  to  dispose  of  the  thing, 
and  secondly,  the  right  to  enjoy  it  exclusively.  When  either 
part  is  wanting,  the  dominium  is  mutilated.  The  right  to 
acquire  property  is  the  right  to  hold  this  dominium  over  things, 
and  no  roan  can  be  said  to  have  full  property  in  a  thing,  who 
has  not  the  right  to  dispose  of  it  and  to  enjoy  it  exclusively. 
The  jus  dispoTkendi  exists  then,  necessarily,  where  there  is  the 
full  right  of  property.  {Pothier^  TraiU  des  personnes^  pt.  1,  tit, 
2,  sec.  2 ;  Sola  Mexicarui,  tomo  2,  pp.  109, 110 ;  Westlake^  Pri- 
rate  Int.  Law,  chs.  8,  9;  Riquehne^  Derecho  Pub.  Jni.^  lib.  2, 
tit.  1,  caps.  1-4.) 

§  23.  From  the  same  principle  results  the  distinction  which 
is  generally  made  by  the  courts  of  the  United  States  between 
a  foreign  voluntary  assignment  for  the  benefit  of  creditors, 
and  a  foreign  assignment  in  bankrupt<7«  The  jus  disponeridi 
applies  to  the  former,  whereas  an  assignment  under  the  bank- 
rupt law,  is  a  proceeding  in  invitum;  the  one  is  a  universal 
natural  right  applicable  everywhere,  while  the  other  is  a  forci- 
ble disposition,  having  its  origin  in  local  law,  and  confined  to 
the  jurisdictional  limits  of  the  maker  of  the  law.  Story,  in  his 
Conflict  of  Laws,  §  411,  (third  edition,)  says :  ^'  There  is  a  marked 
distinction  between  a  voluntary  conveyance  by  the  owner,  and 
a  conveyance  by  mere  operation  of  law  in  cases  of  bankruptcy 
in  invitum.  Laws  cannot  force  the  will,  nor  compel  any  man  to 
make  a  conveyance.  In  place  of  a  voluntary  conveyance  of  the 
owner,  all  that  the  legislature  of  a  country  can  do,  when  jus- 
tice requires  it,  is  to  assume  the  disposition  of  his  property 
in  invUum.  But  a  statutable  conveyance,  made  under  the 
authority  of  any  legislature,  cannot  operate  upon  any  pro- 
perty except  that  which  is  within  its  own  territory.  This 
makes  a  solid  distinction  between  a  voluntary  conveyance 
of  the  owner  and  an  involuntary  conveyance  by  the  mere 
authority  of  the  law.  The  former  has  no  relation  to  place, 
the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  has  the  strictest  relation  to  place. 
The  distinction  is  insisted  on  with  great  force  by  Lord  Kaims. 
It  is,  therefore,  admitted,  that  a  voluntary  assignment  by  a 
party,  according  to  the  law  of  the  domicil,  will  pass  his  per- 
Bonal  estate,  ichatever  may  be  its  locality  abroad,  as  well  as  at 
hmne.    But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  same  rule  should 
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govern  in  cases  of  assignments  by  operation  of  law."  The 
courts  of  Great  Britain  apply  the  rule  of  comity  generally  to 
the  laws  of  bankruptcy  as  well  as  to  voluntary  assignments. 
(Story,  Conflict  of  Laws,  §§  40&-411 ;  Kaims,  On  Equity,  b.  8, 
ch.  8,  §  6 ;  Kent,  Com.  en  Am.  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  404-408 ;  Wesir 
lake.  Private  Int.  Law,  ch.  9 ;  Forbes  v.  Scannel,  18  CaL  Rep., 
p.  242.) 

§  24.  Public  and  private  vessels,  on  the  high  seas  and  out 
of  the  territorial  limits  of  any  other  state,  are  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  state  to  which  they  belong.  The  ocean  is 
common  to  all  mankind,  and  may  be  successively  used  by  all 
as  they  have  occasion.  According  to  Vattel,  the  domain  of 
a  nation  extends  to  all  its  just  possessions,  not  merely  pos- 
sessions of  territory,  but  also  of  rights  it  is  entitled  to  enjoy. 
It  has  the  right  to  navigate  the  occean  which  is  the  territory 
of  no  one,  and  its  jurisdiction  over  its  vessels  so  employed 
on  the  high  seas,  results  from  this  right  {droit,)  rather  than 
from  the  jurisdiction  which  it  is  entitled  to  exercise  over  the 
persons  who  compose  its  fleets  or  man  its  private  vessels. 
But  this  jurisdiction  is  exclusive,  only  so  far  as  respects 
offenses  against  its  own  municipal  laws,  and  not  as  respects 
offenses  against  the  law  of  nations,  which  may  be  punished  in 
the  competent  tribunal  of  any  country  where  the  offender 
may  be  found,  or  into  which  he  may  be  carried,  although 
committed  on  board  a  foreign  vessel  on  the  high  seas.  But 
this  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  one  nation  over  international 
offenses  committed  on  board  the  vessels  of  another  on  the 
high  seas,  when  such  vessels  are  brought  within  its  territorial 
limits,  does  not  extend  to  the  right  of  visitation  and  search 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  custody  of  the  offenders,  in 
time  of  peace,  unless  expressly  permitted  by  international 
compact.  The  right  of  search  for  contraband  and  enemy's 
goods,  in  time  of  war,  results  from  the  rights  of  war,  and  rests 
upon  principles  essentially  different,  as  will  be  hereafter 
shown.  ( Wheatan,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  2,  §§  10,  16 ; 
Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  1,  ch.  19,  §  216  ;  liv.  2,  ch.  7,  §  80 ; 
Qrotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac,  lib.  2,  cap.  8,  §  18 ;  Ruiherforth, 
Institutes,  b.  2.  ch.  9,  §§  8,  9 ;  The  Louis,  2  Dodson's  Rep.,  p. 
238 ;  The  AnUlope,  10  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  122 ;  The  Marianna 
Flora,  11  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  89 ;    Cashing,   Opinions  of  U.  S. 
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Ath/'s.  Genl,,  vol  8,  pp.  78,  et  seq. ;  Biqudme^  Derecho  Pub. 
Int.j  lib.  1,  pt.  2,  cap.  9 ;  Ortolan^  Diphmatie  de  la  Metj  lib.  2, 
ch.  13.) 

§  25.  Where  there  are  no  express  prohibitions,  the  ports  of 
one  state  are  considered  as  open  to  the  public  armed  and 
commissioned  vessels  of  every  other  nation  with  whom  it  is 
at  peace.  Such  ships  are  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
local  tribunals  aud  authorities,  whether  they  enter  the  ports 
under  an  express  permission,  stipulated  by  treaty,  or  a  per- 
mission implied  from  the  absence  of  prohibition.  This  ex- 
emption extends  not  only  to  the  belligerent  ships  of  war,  pri- 
vateers, and  the  prizes  of  either,  who  seek  a  temporary  ref- 
uge in  neutral  waters  from  the  casualties  of  the  sea  and  war, 
but  also  to  prisoners  of  war,  on  board  any  prize  or  public 
vessel  of  her  captor.  Such  vessels,  in  the  command  of  a  pub- 
lic officer,  possesses,  in  the  ports  of  a  neutral,  the  rights  of 
ex-territoriality,  and  are  not  subject  to  the  local  jurisdiction. 
But  if  such  prisoners  of  war  be  taken  on  shore,  in  a  neutral 
port,  they  become  subject  to  the  local  jurisdiction,  or  not, 
according  as  it  may  be  agreed  between  the  political  authori- 
ties of  the  belligerent  and  the  neutral  powers.  Foreign  troops, 
stationed  in,  or  passing  through  the  territory  of  another 
state,  with  whom  the  foreign  state  is  in  amity,  are  undoubtr 
edly  exempt  from  the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the 
place.  But  this  right  of  passage  is  derived  from  an  express 
and  not  an  implied  permission,  which  may  be  given  with 
speciiied  limitations.  ( Wheaion^  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  2, 
§  9 ;  Kenty  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  157,  note ;  Chish" 
ing.  Opinions  U.  S.  AW/s  Genl.,  vol.  7,  p.  123 ;  Foelix,  Droit 
International  Privi.,  §  164;  Ortolan,  Diplomatie  de  la  Met, 
liv.  2,  ch.  13 ;  The  Schooner  Exchange  v.  McFadden  et  al.,  7 
Oranch  Rep.,  p.  186 ;  PhiUimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §  841 ; 
JSautefeuille,  Des  Nations  Neutres,  tome  1,  pp.  475,  476 ;  The 
Betsey,  3  Dallas  Rep.,  p.  6 ;  The  Cassius,  8  Dallas  Rep.,  p.  121 ; 
The  AUrto,  9  Oranch  Rep.,  p.  869.) 

§26.  Private  vessels  of  one  state  entering  the  ports  of 
another,  are  not,  in  general,  exempt  from  the  local  jurisdic- 
tion, unless  by  express  compact,  and  to  the  extent  provided 
by  such  compact.  But  there  are  certain  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  which  result  from  the  right  of  asylum,  based  on  the 
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laws  of  humanity.  A  vessel  driven  by  stress  of  weather,  or 
carried  by  unlawful  force  into  a  prohibited  port,  or  into  an 
open  port  with  prohibited  articles  on  board,  incurs  no  pen- 
alty or  forfeiture,  in  either  case.  The  cases  of  blockade  and 
carrying  contraband,  are  familiar  examples  of  the  principle. 
But  the  ri|le  of  law,  and  the  comity  and  practice  of  nations, 
go  much  farther  then  these  cases  of  necessity,  and  allow  a 
merchant  vessel  of  one  state,  coming  into  an  open  port  of 
another,  voluntarily,  for  the  purposes  of  lawful  trade,  to  bring 
with  her,  and  keep  over  her,  to  a  very  considerable  extent, 
the  jurisdiction  and  authority  of  the  laws  of  her  own  country, 
excluding,  to  this  extent,  by  consequence,  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  local  law.  This  jurisdiction  of  a  nation  over  its  vessels, 
while  lying  in  the  port  of  another,  is  wholly  exclusive.  For 
any  unlawful  acts  done  by  her  while  thus  lying  in  the  port 
of  another  state,  and  for  all  contracts  entered  into  while  there, 
by  her  master  or  owners,  she  is  made  answerable  to  the  laws 
of  the  place.  Nor,  if  her  master  or  crew,  while  on  board  in 
such  port,  break  the  peace  of  the  community  by  the  commis- 
sion of  crimes,  can  exemption  from  the  local  laws  be  claimed 
for  them.  But  the  comity  and  practice  of  nations  have 
established  the  rule  of  international  law,  that  such  vessel,  so 
situated,  is,  for  the  general  purpose  of  governing  and  regu- 
lating the  rights,  duties  and  obligations  of  those  on  board, 
to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  nation  to 
which  she  belongs.  The  local  authorities,  therefore,  have  a 
right  to  enter  on  board  a  foreign  merchantman  in  port,  for 
the  purpose  of  inquiry  universally,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
arrest,  only  in  matters  within  their  ascertained  jurisdiction. 
It,  therefore,  follows,  that,  with  respect  to  facts  happening  on 
board,  which  do  not  concern  the  tranquility  of  the  port,  or 
persons  foreign  to  the  crew,  or  acts  committed  on  board 
while  such  vessel  was  on  the  high  seas,  are  not  amenable  to 
the  territorial  justice.  All  such  matters  are  justiciable  only 
by  the  courts  of  the  country  to  which  the  vessel  belongs.  So 
firmly  is  this  doctrine  incorporated  into  the  practice  of 
nations,  that  the  French  regard  it  as  a  positive  rule  of  inter- 
national law,  and  the  French  laws  do  not  hesitate  to  prescribe 
that,  when  crimes  are  committed  on  board  a  French  vessel  in 
a  foreign  port,  by  one  of  the  crew  against  another  of  the  same 
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crew,  the  French  consul  is  to  resist  the  application  of  the 
local  authority  to  the  case.  (  Wheatcn,  Mem.  Int.  Law^  pt.  2, 
ch.  2,  §  9 ;  Webster  J  Dip.  and  Off.  Papers^  pp.  86,  86 ;  Massif 
Droit  Commercial^  tome  2,  §§  81-44 ;  Ortolxm^  Dip  de  la  Mer^ 
liv.  2,  ch.  13 ;  Vaiiel,  DroU  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  1,  §  123 ;  Legari, 
Opbfiums  of  U.  S.  Attorney* s  General^  vol.  4,  p.  98 ;  Biquelmey 
Derecho  Iniemacional,  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  9 ;  Cushing,  Opinions 
of  U.  S.  Atiy*s  Genl.y  vol.  8,  pp.  78,  et  seq. ;  De  CUrcq,  Formur 
laire,  tome  1,  p.  866 ;  tome  2,  p.  66 ;  The  Schooner  Exchange 
V.  McFadden,  7  Cranch  Hep.,  p.  144 ;  The  Creole,  Com.  between 
the  U.  S.  and  Great  Britain,  p.  241 ;  The  Enterprise,  Com. 
betiDem  U.  S.  and  G.  B.,  p.  187 ;  HeUo,  Revue  de  Ligislation, 
tome  17,  p.  143  ;  Wirt,  Opinions  U.  S.  Atty's  Genl,  vol.  2,  p. 
86 ;  Berrien,  Opinions  U.  S.  Ally's  General.,  vol.  2,  p.  378.) 

§  27.  It  may  be  stated,  in  general  terms,  that  the  judicial 
power  of  every  sovereign  state  extends:  1st.  To  all  civil  pro- 
ceedings, in  rem,  relating  to  immovable  or  real  property 
within  its  territory;  2d.  To  all  civil  proceedings,  in  rem, 
relating  to  movable  or  personal  property  within  its  territory; 
3d.  To  all  mixed  actions,  relating  to  real  and  personal  property 
within  its  territory ;  4th.  To  all  its  public  and  'private  ves- 
sels on  the'  high  seas,  to  its  public  vessels  and  their  prizes  in 
foreign  ports,  and,  in  certain  cases,  to  its  private  vessels  in 
foreign  ports;  6th.  To  all  controversies  respecting  personal 
rights  and  contracts,  or  injuries  to  the  person  or  property, 
when  the  person  resides  wiihin  the  territory,  wherever  the 
cause  ef  action  may  have  originated.  In  this  class  of  contro- 
versies, the  judicial  power  may  or  may  not  be  exercised, 
according  as  is  provided  by  municipal  law.  This  general 
principle  is  entirely  independent  of  the  rule  of  the  decision 
which  is  to  govern  the  tribunal. 

With  respect  to  criminal  matters,  the  judicial  power  of  the 
state  extends,  with  certain  qualifications:  Ist.  To  the  punish- 
ment of  all  ofienses  against  its  municipal  laws,  by  whomso- 
ever committed,  within  its  territory;  2d.  To  the  punish- 
ment of  all  such  offenses,  by  whomsoever  committed,  on 
board  its  public  or  private  vessels  on  the  high  seas,  and  on 
board  its  public  vessels,  and,  in  some  cases,  on  board  its  mer- 
chant vessels  in  foreign  ports ;'  3d.  To  the  punishment  of  all 
such  offenses  by  its  own  subjects,  wheresoever  committed; 
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4th.  To  the  punishment  of  piracy,  and  other  offenses  against 
the  law  of  nations,  by  whomsoever  and  wheresoever  com- 
mitted. ( Wheaion,  Elem.,  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  2,  §§  1^13 ;  PhiU 
limore.  On  Int.  Law,  part  3,  chs.  18,  19,  20;  Story,  Conflict  of 
Laws,  §  530-583 ;  Henry,  Foreign  Law,  chs.  8,  et  seq. ;  Hube- 
rus,  Praelectiones,  lib.  1,  tit.  3;  Bowyer^  Universal  Public  Law, 
chs.  16,  17 ;  Cashing,  Opinions  U.  S.  Atty's  Genl.,  vol.  8,  p. 
78;  Miquelme,  Derecho  Intemacumaly  tomo  1,  pp.  243-245; 
Gardner,  Institutes,  pp.  1-37.) 

§  28.  The  power  of  a  state  over  the  person,  of  the  party 
guilty  of,  or  charged  with,  criminal  offenses,  is  necessarily 
limited  to  the  extent  of  its  own  territory,  or  to  the  high-seas 
which  is  the  common  territory  of  all,  or  to  its  vessels  in  for- 
eign ports ;  for  no  sovereign  state  is  bound,  unless  by  special 
compact,  to  deliver  up  persons,  whether  its  own  subjects  or 
foreigners,  charged  with,  or  convicted  of,  crimes  uudor  the 
laws  of  another  country,  upon  the  demand  of  a  foreign  state 
or  its  officers.  The  extradition  of  persons  charged  with,  or 
convicted  of,  criminal  offenses  affecting  the  general  peace  and 
happiness  of  society,  is  voluntarily  practised  by  most  states, 
where  there  *are  no  special  compacts,  as  a  matter  of  general 
convenience  and  comity.  Some  distinguished  jurists  have 
treated  this  question  as  a  matter  of  strict  right,  and  as  consti- 
tuting a  part  of  the  law  and  usage  of  nations.  Others,  equally 
distinguished,  explicitly  deny  it  as  a  matter  of  right.  The 
weight  of  authority  is  in  favor  of  regarding  it  as  a  matter  of 
comity,  rather  than  of  strict  right,  under  the  rules  of  interna- 
tional law  as  universally  received  and  established  among  civi- 
lized nations.  If  it  be  regarded  as  a  right  at  all,  it  is  one  of 
those  imperfect  rights  which  cannot  be  enforced,  as  the  obli- 
gation on  the  other  party  is  also  imperfect,  and  not  univer- 
sally, even  if  generally,  admitted.  {Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac 
Pac,  lib,  2,  cap.  11,  §§3-5;  Wheaton,  JElem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  2, 
ch.  2,  §  13 ;  Phillimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §§  849,  et  seq. ; 
Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  85-38 ;  Story,  Conflict  of 
Laws,  §§  626-628 ;  Burlamaqui,  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Gens, 
tome  5,  pt.  4,  ch.  3 ;  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  6, 
§§  76,  77 ;  Rutherforth,  Institutes,  b.  2,  ch.  9,  §  12 ;  Martens, 
Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §§  91-101 ;  Kluber,  Droit  des  Gens, 
pt.  2,  tit.  1,  ch,  2,  §  66 ;  FoeUx,  Droit  Int.  Privi,  liv.  1,  tit  9, 
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cb.  7 ;  Massi,  Droit  Commercial^  tome  2,  §  44 ;  Bowyer^  Uni- 
versal Public  Law,  ch.  17 ;  Cashing,  Opinions  U.  8.  Atty's  GenL, 
vol.  8,  p.  73 ;  Riq}ielme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  2,  tit  2,  cap.  5.) 

§  29.  A  criminal  sentence,  pronounced  under  tbe  munici- 
pal law  of  one  state,  can  bave  no  legal  effect  in  anotber. 
If  it  be  a  conviction,  it  cannot  be  executed  witbout  tbe  limits 
of  tbe  state  in  wbicb  it  is  pronounced ;  and  if  sucb  conviction 
be  attended  witb  civil  disqualifications  in  tbe  country  wbere 
pronouned,  tbese  disqualifications  do  not  follow  tbe  offender 
into  anotber  independent  state.  In  tbe  words  of  Martens,  "  a 
sentence  wbicb  attacks  tbe  bonor,  rigbts,  orproperty  of  a  crimi- 
nal, cannot  extend  beyond  tbe  courts  of  tbe  territory  of  tbe 
sovereign  wbo  bas  pronounced  it,  so  tbat  be  wbo  bas  been 
declared  infamous,  is  infamous  in  fact  but  not  in  law.  And 
tbe  confiscation  of  bis  property  cannot  effect  bis  property 
situate  in  a  foreign  country.  To  deprive  bim  of  bis  honor 
and  property,  judicially,  tbere  also,  would  be  to  punisb  bim 
a  second  time  for  tbe  same  offense."  It  follows,  from  tbis 
well  establisbed  principle,  tbat  if  a  delinquent  sbould  fly 
from  one  jurisdiction  to  anotber,  for  tbe  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  milder  punisbment,  or  an  acquittal  in  the  tribunals  of  tbe 
country  wbere  be  sbould  take  refuge,  sucb  sentence  would 
be  a  nullity,  and  of  no  avail  to  protect  bim  against  a  prosecu- 
tion in  tbe  state  to  wbicb  be  owed  allegiance,  or  in  wbicb 
the  crime  was  committed.  But  a  conviction  or  acquittal,  in 
tbe  state  wbere  tbe  offense  was  committed,  or  to  wbicb  be 
owed  allegiance,  would,  of  courae,  be  an  effectual  bar  to  a 
prosecution  in  any  otber  state.  ( Wheaton,  Elm.  Int.  La,w,  pt. 
2,  ch.  2,  §  14 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §§  86,  94, 
104 ;  Kluber,  Droit  des  Gens  Mod.,  pt.  2,  tit  1,  cb.  2,  §§  64, 
65 ;  Foelix,  Droit  Int.  Privi,  §  666 ;  Bowyer,  Universal  Public 
Law,  cb.  17 ;  Westlake,  Private  Int.  Law,  cb.  11 ;  Biquelme, 
Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  2,  tit  2,  cap.  8.) 

§  30.  Tbe  conclusiveness  of  foreign  sentences  and  judg- 
ments, wbere  they  are  drawn  in  question  in  tbe  tribunals  of 
another  state,  will  depend  upon  tbe  nature  of  tbe  action,  and 
the  usage  of  tbe  different  nations,  and  tbe  special  compacts 
between  them.  In  personal  actions,  res  adjudicaia,  in  one 
country,  can  have,  per  se,  no  effect  in  anotber.  Tbe  effect 
attached  to  a  foreign  judgment  is  different  in  different  coun- 
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tries.  In  English  and  American  courts^  a  foreign  judgment 
is  prima  facie  evidence  where  the  party  claiming  the  benefit 
of  it  applies  to  have  it  enforced,  and  it  lies  on  the  defendant 
to  impeach  the  justice  of  it,  or  to  show  that  it  was  irregularly 
obtained.  If  this  is  not  shown,  it  is  received  as  evidence  of 
a  debt;  but  if  it  appears,  from  the  record  of  the  proceedings 
upon  which  the  original  judgment  was  founded,  that  it  was 
uiyustly  or  fraudulently  obtained,  or  resulted  from  false 
premises,  or  a  palpable  mistake  of  the  law  applicable  to  the 
case,  it  will  not  be  enforced.  In  France,  the  operation  of 
a  foreign  judgment  is  restrained  within  still  narrower  limits. 
As  between  different  states,  united  together  into  a  composite 
state  or  federal  union,  the  organic  constitution,  or  municipal 
law,  will  determine  the  degree  of  credit  and  effect  which  a 
judgment  obtained  in  one  shall  have  in  the  other  states. 
Thus,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  a  judgtnent  in  one 
state  has,  in  all  the  others,  the  conclusive  effect  of  a  domestic 
judgment.  {Kent^  Com.  on  Am.  LaWy  vol.  2,  p.  119 ;  Whea:- 
ion^  Elem.  Int.  Law^  pt.  2,  ch.  2,  §  21;  VaUelj  Droit  des 
GenSy  liv.  2,  ch,  7,  §§  84,  86 ;  Martens^  Precis  du  Droit  des 
Gem,  §§  93-95 ;  Kluber,  Droit  des  Gens,  §  69 ;  FoeliXj  DroU 
Int.  Priviy  §§  293-311 ;  Frankland  v.  Mc  Gusty y  1  Knapp.  Bep.y 
p.  274;  Becquet  v.  McCartj/yZ  Bam.  and  Ad.  Rep.y  p.  961; 
Mills  V.  DuryeCy  7  Oranch.  Rep.y  p.  481 ;  Hampton  v.  Mc  Connelly 
8  Wheaton  Rep.y  p.  234 ;  MassSy  Droit  Commercialy  tome  2,  §§ 
298-325 ;  Bowyei\  Universal  Public  LaWy  chs.  17, 21 ;  Riquelmey 
Derecho  Pub.  Int.y  lib.  2,  tit.  1,  cap.  9 ;  Westlakey  Private  Int. 
LaWy  ch.  12 ;  GardneVy  InstituieSy  p.  146.) 

§  31.  Foreign  judgments,  or  sentences  of  a  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction,  proceeding  in  rem,  such  as  the  sentences 
of  prize  courts,  courts  of  admiralty,  and  revenue  courts,  are 
conclusive  as  to  the  proprietory  interest  in,  or  title  to,  the 
thing  in  question,  wherever  the  same  comes  incidentally  in 
CiJntroversy  in  the  tribunals  of  another  state.  "  Whatever 
doubts  may  exist,"  says  Wheaton,  ^'as  to  the  conclusiveness 
of  foreign  sentences,  in  respect  of  facts  collaterally  involved 
in  the  judgment,  the  peace  of  the  ci\dlized  world,  and  the 
general  security  and  convenience  of  commerce,  obviously 
require  that  full  and  complete  effect  should  be  given  to  such 
sentences,  wherever  the  title  to  the  specific  property,  which 
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has  been  once  detenbined  in  a  competent  tribunal,  is  again 
drawn  in  question  in  any  other  court  or  country."  (  WhecUon^ 
EUm.  InL  Lanjo,  pt.  2,  ch.  2,  §  18 ;  Vatiely  Droit  des  Oens^  liv. 
2,  ch.  7,  §§  84,  86 ;  Story,  Conflict  of  Laws,  §§  685,  691-698 ; 
Oraudson  y.  Leonardj  4  OrancL  Sep.,  p.  434.;  GUsUm  v.  Soyi, 
8  Wheat.  Rep.,  p.  246;  Duchess  of  Kingston  case,  11  SaweWs 
State  Triah,  p.  261 ;  Massi,  Droit  Ckmmercial,  tome  2,  §§  298- 
326.) 

§82.  K  a  foreign  court  exercises  a  jurisdiction  which, 
according  to  the  law  of  nations,  its  soyereign  could  not  confer 
upon  it,  its  sentence  or  judgment  is  not  ayailable  in  the 
courts  of  any  other  state,  and  the  courts  in  which  such  judg- 
ment is  brought  in  coutroyersy  will  determine  the  (question 
of  jurisdiction  for  {hemselyes;  but  so  far  as  its  jurisdiction 
depends  upon  municipal  law,  or  its  proceedings  are  goyemed 
by  municipal  rules,  it  is  the  exclusiye  judge  of  its  own  juris- 
diction and  of  the  regularity  of  its  own  proceedings,  and  its 
decision  on  these  points  binds  the  world.  ^^  Of  its  own  juris- 
diction,'* says  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  ^'  so  far  as  depends  on 
municipal  rules,  the  court  of  a  foreign  nation  must  judge,  and 
its  decision  must  be  respected.''  If  the  proceedings  are 
"  merely  irregular,  the  courts  of  the  country  pronouncing  the 
sentence  were  the  exclusiye  judges  of  that  irregularity,  and 
their  decision  binds  the  world."  Thus,  if  the  court  of  one 
country  condemn  a  yessel  as  a  prize  under  the  law  of  naOons, 
and  the  sentence  is  brought  in  controversy  in  the  court  of 
another  state,  the  latter  may  examine  into,  not  only  the 
'^authority  of  the  former  to  act  as  a  prize  court,"  but  also 
''  whether  the  vessel  condemned  was  in  a  situation  to  subject 
her  to  the  jurisdi<;tion  of  that  court"  But  '^  if  the  matter  in 
controversy  is  land,  or  other  immovable  property,  the  judg- 
ment pronounced  in  the  forvm  m  sitae,  is  held  of  universal 
obligation,  as  to  all  the  matters  of  right  and  title  which  it 
professes  to  decide  in  relation  thereto.  And  this  results  from 
the  veiy  nature  of  the  case,  for  no  other  court  can  have  a 
competent  jurisdiction  to  inquire  into  or  settle  such  right  or 
title.  By  the  general  consent  of  nations,  therefore,  the  judge- 
ment of  the  forum  rei  sitae,  is  held  absolutely  condusive^ 
ImmobiUa  ^us  jurisdicUonis  esse  reputantur,  ubi  sita  sunt.  And 
the  same  principle  is  applied  to  all  other  cases  of  prooeediagy* 
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in  rem,  as  to  movable  property,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  pronouncing  the  judgment.  Whatever  it  settles  as  to 
the  right  or  title,  or  whatever  disposition  it  makes  of  the 
property  by  sale,  revendication,  transfer,  or  other  act,  will 
be  held  valid  in  every  other  country,  where  the  same  question 
comes,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  judgment  before  any  other 
tribunal."  (Story,  Conflict  of  Laws,  §§  584-692 ;  Vatiely  Droit 
des  Gens,  lib.  2,  ch.  7,  §§  84, 85 ;  Rose  v.  Himely,  4  Oranch.  Hep., 
pp.  241,  et  seq. ;  Boullmois,  Traiti  des  Lois,  tome  1,  pp.  618- 
628 ;  Oroudson  v.  Leonard,  4  Oranch.  Bep.,  p.  434 ;  Williams 
V.  Armroyd,  7  Oranch.  Rep.,  p.  423 ;  Grani  v.  McLachUn,  4 
Johns.  Rep.,  p.  34.) 

§  33.  As  a  general  rule,  courts  do  not  take  judicial  notice 
of  the  laws  of  a  foreign  country,  but  they  must  be  proved, 
not  as  facts  to  the  jury,  but  as  facts  to  th6  court.  The  court, 
therefore,  decides  what  is  the  proper  evidence  of  such  laws, 
and  of  their  applicability  to  the  case  in  hand.  The  manner 
of  proof  must  vary,  according  to  circumstances.  The  gene- 
ral principle  is,  that  the  best  proof  shall  be  required  which 
the  nature  of  the  case  admits  of.  But  to  require  such  proof 
of  the  laws  of  a  foreign  state  as  its  institutions  and  usages  do 
not  admit  of,  would  be  unjust  and  unreasonable.  The  usual 
modes  of  authenticating  the  written  laws  of  a  foreign  country 
are,  by  an  exemplification  of  a  copy  under  the  great  seal  of 
the  state,  or  by  a  certificate  of  some  duly  authorized  ofiicer, 
which  certificate  must  be  duly  authenticated,  or  by  a  copy 
proved  to  be  a  true  copy.  Some  states  do  not  use  any  great 
seal  for  such  purposes,  but  copies  of  the  laws,  decrees,  and 
orders  are  certified  to  by  the  minister,  with  his  signature  and 
rubric,  or  signature  alone,  under  whose  care  the  archives 
are  kept.  In  others,  there  is  a  particular  officer  appointed 
as  keeper  of  the  archives,  and  who  is  authorized  to  authen- 
ticate copies  thereof.  The  rule  of  evidence  must  therefore 
vary  with  the  institutions  and  usages  of  the  country  whose 
written  laws  are  to  be  proved.  "But  foreign  unwritten 
laws,  customs, and  usages,"  says  Story,  "maybe  proved, and 
indeed  must  ordinarily  be  proved,  by  parol  evidence.  The 
usual  course  is,  to  make  such  proof  by  the  testimony  of  com- 
petent witnesses,  instructed  in  the  law,  under  oath.  Some- 
times, however,  certificates  of  persons  in  high  authority  have 
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been  allowed  as  evidence."  These  questions  of  evidence  are 
genernlly  detennined  by  the  municipal  laws  of  the  place 
where  the  foreign  law  is  to  be  proved.  {Stary^  Covflict  of 
LawSy  §§  637-643 ;  Gardner^  Iristiiutes^  p.  142,  etc. ;  Church  v. 
Hubbartj  2  Oranch.  Rep.^  p.  238 ;  In  Re  Dormy,  3  Hogg.  Rep.^ 
p.  467-469 ;  Mostyn  v.  Fabrigas,  Cowper  Rep.^  p.  174 ;  Lincoln 
v.  Baud,  6  WendeU  Rep.,  p.  476.) 

§  34.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  proof  of  contracts,  instru- 
ments, and  other  acts  made  or  done  in  one  country,  and  offered 
in  evidence  in  another.  In  some  cases,  it  is  sufficient  to  prove 
them  in  the  manner  and  by  the  solemnities  and  proofs  which 
are  deemed  sufficient  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  they  are 
executed ;  and,  in  Qthers,  they  are  required  to  be  proved  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  action  or  other  judicial 
proceeding  is  instituted.  On  this  subject,  the  law  and  practise 
of  different  states  differ,  as  also  the  opinions  of  publicists. 
"  '^'here  are  very  few  traces  to  be  found  in  the  reports  of  the 
common  law,"  says  Story,  "  of  any  established  doctrines  on 
this  subject"  Where  such  instruments  and  acts  can  be 
proved  according  to  the  lex  fori,  such  proofs  are  usually 
required,  bat  if  such  evidence  cannot  be  produced,  and  there 
is  no  municipal  law  to  the  contrary,  evidence  deemed  com- 
petent in  the  place  where  the  instruments  were  executed,  is 
usually  admitted  in  the  place  where  the  proceeding  is  insti- 
tuted. Thus,  in  Scotland,  if  the  law  of  the  foreign  country 
allows  the  payment  of  a  debt  constituted  by  writing  to  be 
proved  by  parol,  such  proof  is  allowed,  although,  if  tie  con- 
tract had  been  so  made  in  Scotland,  it  would  not  be  extin- 
guished by  such  evidence.  In  France,  proof  is  admitted  by 
parol  of  a  debt  contracted  in  England,  although  such  proof 
was  not  admissible  in  such  a  contract  made  in  France.  (  Vbet, 
De  Stat,  ch.  2,  No.  9,  §  5 ;  St(yry,  Qmflict  of  Laws,  §§  629, 686 ; 
JBrskine,  Institutes,  b.  3,  tit.  2,  §§  89,  40 ;  Starfde,  On  Midence, 
pt.  2,  §§  180-181;  Trasher  v.  JSverhart,  8  GiU.  and  Johns. 
Rep.,  pp.  284,  242;  Cogswell  v.  DoUwer,  2  Mass.  Rep.,  p.  217; 
Mostyn  v.  Fabrigas,  Cowper  Rep.,  p.  174 ;  Massi,  Droit  Commer- 
cial, tome  2,  §§  326,  et  seq. ;  United  States  v.  Wiggins,  14  Peters. 
Rep.,  p.  847 ;  Owings  v.  HvU,  9  Peters.  Rep.,  p.  625 ;  United 
States  V.  Perehman,  7  Peters.  Rep.,  p.  85;  United  States  v.  Deles^ 
pme,  12  Peters.  Rep.,  p.  655 ;  Chines  v.  Relf,  et  al.,  12  Howard 
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JZqi».,  p,  522 ;  HowUm  v,  Pemf^  et  al.y  8  Texas  lUp.y  p.  892 ; 
Boiman  v.  Sandbum^  6  FosUr'a  JRep.f  p.  118 ;  Mauri  v.  Heffer^ 
many  13  JoAti^.  .Sep..  p.  72;  Jbi  the  matter  of  Marianne  Ckri- 
ceiUj  80  JB%.  ZfOU^  ani  JEq.  Bep*y  p.  582 ;  Riqudme^  JDereeho 
PuJk  InU^  Ub,  2,  tit.  1,  cap.  3 ;  Qardner^  JnstituieSf  pp.  Ill, 
120,  etc.) 

§  35.  Foreign  judgments  are,  as  a  general  rale,  to  be  antheA- 
ticated  in  the  Bajre  manner  as  other  instruments  and  docu- 
ments executed  in  another  country.  The  most  usual  mode 
of  proof  is  by  sfix  exemplification  under  the  great  seal,  but 
this  is  by  no  means  the  only  one.  The  public  seal  of  a  for* 
eigu  sovereign  or  state,  affixed  to  a  judgment,  is  generally 
the  highest  and  most  convenient  evidence  of  its  authority. 
"  Courts  of  other  countries,"  says  Story, "  will  judicially  take 
notice  of  such  public  seal,  which  is  therefore  considered  aa 
proving  itself.  But  the  seal  of  a  foreign  court  does  not  prove 
itself,  and  therefore  must  be  established  as  such  by  compe- 
tent testiimony.  There  is  an  exception  to  this  rule  in  favor 
of  courts  of  admiralty,  which,  being  courts,  of  the  law  of 
nations,  the  courts  of  other  countries  will  judicially  take 
notice  of  their  seal,  without  positive  proof  of  its  authenticity.'* 
Chief  Justice  Marshal  has  laid  dowu  the  general  rule,  with 
respect  to  the  autheQtification  of  foreign  judgments,  and 
which  is  also  applicable  to  almost  all  foreign  documentary 
evidence,  as  follows:  ^^ Foreign  judgments  are  authenticated, 
Jirei,  by  an  exemplification  under  the  great  seal ;  secondly,  by 
a  copy  proved  to  be  a  true  copy ;  thirdly^  by  a  certificate  of  an 
officer  authorized  by  law,  which  certificate  must  itself  be 
propearly  authenticated.  These  are  the  usual,  and  appear  to 
be  the  most  proper,  if  not  the  only,  modes  of  verifying  for- 
eign judgments.  If  they  be  all  beyond  the  reach  of  the  party, 
other  testimony,  inferiorin  its  nature,  might  be  received."  But 
this  inferior  class  of  testimony  will  not  be  received  unless  it  be 
shown  that  there  was  some  insuperable  impediment  to  the  use 
of  eith^  of  these  modes,  for,  continues  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
^'  tbe  court  cannot  presume  such  impediment  to  have  existed." 
There  are  nnmerous  oaaes  illustrating  the  application  of  these 
ralea^  an^  showing  the  admissibility  of  infiarior  evidence 
wliere  the  original  documents  could  not  be  produced  by  tlie 
piity^  and  where  there  were  insuperable  in^diments  to  the 
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use  of  either  of  the  modes  of  proof  specified.  All  these  cases, 
however,  are  referable  to  the  general  principle,  that  the  party 
offering  documentaiy  evidence  must  produce  the  best  in  his 
power,  or  the  best  which,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
he  was  able  to  procure.  TSo  one  can  be  required  to  do  an 
impossibility,  nor  will  any  one  be  deprived  of  his  rights  for 
not  producing  what  is  beyond  his  reach.  {Story,  Conflict  of 
Laws,  §  648 ;  Massi,  Droit  Commerdalj  tome  2,  §§  336,  et  seq. ; 
Starkie,  On  Emdence,  pt.  2,  §92 ;  PhiUips,  On  Euidence,  vol.  1, 
p.  432 ;  vol.  2,  pp.  183,  et  seq. ;  Westlakej  Private  Int.  LaWy 
ch.  12;  GhxrdneTj  Ifistitutes^  p.  14d;  Church  v.  JHttbbari,  2 
OrancL  Rep.,  p.  288 ;  JBenrt/  v.  Adey,  3  East  i2ep.,  p.  221 ; 
Andrews  v.  JECerriott,  4  Cowm  Rep.,  p.  626,  note ;  Teaicn  v. 
Fry,  5  Oranch.  Bep.^  p.  885;  Thompson  v.  Stewart,  8  Conn. 
Sep.,  p.  171 ;  Delafdd  v.  Jfftird,  8  Johns.  Hep.,  p.  810 ;  De  &>bry 
V.  De  Laistre,  2  Harr.  axkd  Johns.  Rep.,  p.  198 ;  Prichard  v. 
Bailey,  6  Foster's  Rep.,  p.  167 ;  Spaidding  v.  Vincent,  24  Ver- 
momt  Rep.,  p.  504 ;  Cotten  v.  UnderMH,  4  McLean  Rep.,  p.  199 ; 
Stewart  v.  Swamy,  28  Miss,  Rep.,  p.  602.) 
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RIGHTS  OF  LEGATION  AND  TREATY. 
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§  1.  Another  essential  attribute  of  sovereignty  is  the  right 
of  legation  and  treaty.  Legation  consists  in  sending  diplomatic 
agents  to  other  states,  and  in  receiving  such  as  are  sent  by 
ihem.  This  right  of  an  independent  sovereign  state  to  send 
and  receive  diplomatic  agents,  is  regarded,  in  international 
law,  as  a  perfect  one ;  but  the  obligation  to  do  so  is  deemed 
imperfect,  for,  strictly  speaking,  no  state  can  be  compelled 
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either  to  send  or  to  receive  such  agents.  ffeverthelesSy 
asage  and  comily  have  established  a  sort  of  reciprocal  duty 
in  this  respect.  The  maintenance  of  permanent  diplomatic 
missions  between  different  states  is  regarded  as  evidence  of  a 
mutual  desire  to  continue  the  relations  of  peace  and  amity. 
On  the  contrary,  a  refusal  to  establish  such  means  of  diplo- 
matic intercourse,  or  a  discontinuance  of  them  when  once 
established,  is,  in  most  cases,  regarded  as  an  indication  of 
unfriendly  feeling,  or,  at  least,  of  an  indispoeition  to  cultivate 
amicable  relations.  This,  however,  will  depend  very  much 
upon  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  relations  between  the 
states,  and  their  ability  to  maintain  permanent  diplomatic 
missions.  If  two  states  be  so  situated  that  they  can  have 
very  little  commercial  or  political  intercourse,  such  missions 
would  be  unnecessary.  Moreover  the  smaller  states  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  bear  the  burthen  of  the  expense  of 
maintaining  them  with  all  other  states.  ( Wheaiorij  Elm.  Int. 
Law,  pt.  3,  ch.  1,  §  2 ;  Vaiielj  Droit  des  GenSy  liv.  4,  ch.  6, 
§§  55-65 ;  Itealy  Science  du  Gouvemement^  tome  6,  p.  140 ;  BotLS- 
set.  Ceremonial  IHplom.,  tome  2,  p.  481 ;  Biquelmey  Lerecho 
Pub.  InLj  lib.  2,  tit.  2,  cap.  Ad.  1 ;  Home,  On  Diplomacy^  sec. 
1»  §§  5>  6 ;  Wicquefort,  LAmbassadeur  et  sea  functions,  liv.  1, 
ch.  8 ;  Butherforth,  Institutes,  b.  3,  ch.  9,  §  20 ;  Martens,  Precis 
du  Droit  des  Gens,  §§  185-190 ;  Poison,  Law  of  Nations,  sec.  5 ; 
Phillimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  §  114 ;  Ompieda,  LiUeraiwr  Vol- 
kerrecht,  vol.  2,  p.  351 ;  Martens,  Guide  Diplomatique,  §  5 ;  Bow- 
yer.  Universal  Public  Law,  ch.  20 ;  BeUo,  Derecho  Intemacianai, 
pt.  8,  cap.  1,  §  2 ;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  §  200.) 

§  2.  How  far  the  rights  of  legation  belong  to  a  seminsove- 
reign  or  dependent  state,  must  depend  upon  its  relations  to 
the  superior  with  which  it  is  connected  or  under  whose  pro- 
tection it  is  placed.  Its  sovereignty  not  being  complete,  it 
may,  or  may  not  be,  entitled  to  a  right  incident  to  sove- 
reignty, according  to  the  nature  and  circumstance  of  the 
case.  Thus,  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  of  Amer^ 
ica,  every  state  is  expressly  forbidden  from  entering,  with- 
out the  consent  of  congress,  into  any  agreement  or  com- 
pact with  another  state,  or  with  a  foreign  power,  and 
their  ori^nal  power  of  sending  and  receiving  public  min- 
isters  is  essentially  modified,  if  not  entirely  taken  away, 
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by  this  prohibition.  Under  the  constitution  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  and  the  Germanic  Confederation,  of  the 
Swiss  Confederation,  and  of  the  former  United  Provinces  of 
the  low  countries,  the  right  of  legation  was  preserved  by  the 
princes  and  states  composing  these  unions.  (  WAeaton,  Elm. 
Int.  Law,  pt  3,  ch.  1,  §  3 ;  VcUtelj  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  4,  ch.  5, 
§  60 ;  Kluber,  Droit  des  Gens  Mod.,  pt  2,  tit  2,  ch.  3,  §  176 ;  Home, 
On  Diplomacy,  sec.  1 ;  Heffkr,  Droit  International,  §  200 ;  Phil- 
limore.  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  §  116 ;  Martens,  Guide  Diploinatifue, 
§  5 ;  Eiquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  2,  tit  2,  cap.  Ad.  1 ;  BeUa, 
Derecho  Intemacionai,  pt.  3,  cap.  1,  §2;  Merlin^  Bepertoire, 
verb.  Mirmtre  PubUo,  sec.  2,  §  6.) 

§  8.  Strictly  speaking,  every  state  has  the  exclusive  right 
to  determine  in  whom  its  sovereign  authority  is  vest^. 
Nevertheless,  in  case  of  a  revolution  or  civil  war,  foreign 
states  must,  of  necessity,  judge  for  themselves  whether  they 
will  continue  their  accustomed  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
former  government,  or  commence  them  with  the  revolution- 
ary party.  This  is  sometimes  a  question  of  great  delicacy, 
and  in  order  to  avoid  any  positive  decision  of  it,  diplomatic 
intercourse  is  either  entirely  suspended  until  the  final  termi- 
nation of  the  contest,  or  is  partially  kept  up  by  means  of  dip- 
lomatic agents,  of  special  and  limited  authority,  who  are  not 
vested  with  full  ministerial  powers,  nor  entitled  to  diplomatic 
honors.  But  where  the  accustomed  diplomatic  relations  are 
to  be  maintained,  the  safest  and  least  objectionable  rule  is, 
to  continue  them  with  the  de  facto  government,  whatever  that 
may  be,  because,  for  the  time  being,  that  may  properly  be 
regarded  as  representing  the  sovereignty  of  the  state.  {BeUo, 
J)erecho  Intemacionai,  pt  3,  cap.  1,  §  2 ;  Wheaton,  JBlem.  InL 
Law,  pt  3,  ch.  1,  §4;  Vaiiel,  Droit  des  Gens^  liv.  2,  ch.  4, 
§  56 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §§  79-82 ;  Merliny 
Repertoire,  verb,  MinsU  Pub^j  sec.  2,  §  6 ;  Martens^  Gmde  D^lcr 
matique,  §  5.) 

§  4.  Aa  a  state  is  not  under  a  perfect  obligaticHi  to  receive 
diplomatic  agents  from  another,  it  may  refuse  to  receive  any 
particular  individual,  either  ou  the  ground  of  personal  cbajv 
acter^  or  of  the  authority  conferred  upon  him.  Thus,  in 
France,  where  the  legates  or  nuncios  of  the  Pope  were  the 
bearers  of  powers  which  weyce  deemed  inooimpatible  with  the 
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constitution  and  laws  of  the  state,  it  waa  deemed  proper  to 
refuse  to  receive  such  agents  until  their  powers  were  reduced 
to  rGM<^oiuible  limits.  Again,  the  reception  of  a  foreign  diplo- 
Ui{tic  Agent  has  sometimes  been  refused  on  the  ground  of 
personal  character,  or  known  hostility  to  the  sovereign,  or 
the  state  to  which  he  is  sent.  Indeed,  the  sending  of  a  per- 
son in  a  diplomatic  capacity,  who  is  known  to  be  odious  or 
objectionable  to  the  court  to  which  he  is  accredited,  if  not  a 
direct  insult,  is  certainly  far  from  being  au  evidence  of 
friendly  intentions,  or  of  a  desire  to  maintain  friendly  rela- 
tions. But  when  a  diplomatic  agent  is  once  received,  he  is 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges,  immunities,  and  honors  annexed 
by  the  law  of  nations  to  his  public  character,  except  where 
modified  by  special  conditions  attached  to  his  reception* 
( WheaJUm,  JStem.  ItU.  Law^  pt.  8,  ch.  1,  §§  4,  5 ;  Bynkershoek^ 
de  Fcro  Legat^^  cap.  11,  §  10;  Heffiety  Droit  IniematicruUj 
§  200 ;  MoseTj  Versuehj  b.  8,  p.  89 ;  MerUn,  Repertoire^  verb. 
Mmister  Pub.,  sec.  8,  §  3 ;  Ktaber,  DroU  des  Gens,  §§  176, 187 ; 
Homej  On  Diplomacy ,  sec.  1 ;  iZeoi,  Science  du  Ghmvemementj 
tome  5,  p.  288 ;     Wildmany  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  88,  et  seq.) 

§5.  Some  governments  have  established,  as  a  fundamental 
rale  in  their  diplomatic  intercourse  with  other  states,  that 
they  will  not  receive  one  of  their  own  native  subjects  as  a 
minister  from  a  foreign  power ;  others  again  refuse  to  receive 
one  of  their  own  subjects  in  any  diplomatic  capacity,  except 
on  condition  that  he  shall  be  amenable  to  the  local  laws  and 
local  jurisdiction.  Where  the  reception  is  refused,  it  is  proper 
that  the  motives  or  grounds  of  the  refusal  be  alleged ;  and 
where  conditians  are  annexed,  they  must  be  expressed  before 
or  at  the  time  of  the  reception,  for,  otherwise,  the  agent  is 
entitled  to  claim  the  full  rights  and  honors  annexed  to  the 
office  which  he  fills.  There  are  no  tacit  or  implied  conditions 
in  such  receptions  whica  can  modify  or  limit  the  public  char- 
acter in  which  he  is  received,  and  with  which  he  was  accre- 
dited by  the  sovereign  state  which  sent  him.  {Wheatonj 
Elem.  IhL  Law,  pt.  8,  ch.  1,  §§  4,  6 ;  WUdman^  Int.  Law,  vol. 
1,  ch.  S ;  PkUHmorCj  On  Int.  Law^  vol.  2,  ch.  8;  MarienSy  Fre- 
ds du  Droit  des  Otns,  §  188 ;  Moser,  Beitrage,  etc.,  b.  3,  pp.  90, 
et  seq. ;  Chtrden,  De  DipUnmMey  liv.  6,  §  2 ;  Heffter,  Droit  Inter- 
fkitional^  §202;  Bynharshoek,,  De  Fcro  LegiU.,  cap.  11,  §10; 
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MartenSj  Manuel  Diplomatiqiiej  §6;  Merlin,  Repertoire,  verb. 
Ministre  Pub.,  sec.  6,  §  7.) 

§  6.  The  question,  with  respect  to  what  department  of  the 
government  belongs  the  right  of  sending  and  receiving  diplo- 
matic agents,  depends  npon  the  municipal  constitution  of  the 
state.  In  monarchical  governments,  this  prerogative  usually 
resides  in  the  sovereign ;  in  republics,  it  is  generally  vested 
in  the  chief  executive,  or  in  the  President  and  his  counsel,  or 
the  senate,  conjointly.  In  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
President  alone  receives  a  foreign  minister,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  minister  to  a  foreign  court  is  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent, with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate.  In  monar- 
chical countries,  there  is  also  a  distinction  sometimes  made 
in  the  rank  of  the  representatives  of  a  foreign  state,  with 
respect  to  the  department  of  government  which  is  to  receive 
them,  those  of  the  highest  rank  being  received- by  the  sove- 
reign, and  those  of  a  lower  grade  by  the  secretary,  or  minister 
of  foreign  affairs.  But  this  subject  will  be  more  particularly 
discussed  in  another  place.  (  WfieaUm,  JElem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  8, 
ch.  1,  §§  7, 11,  12 ;  Wiidman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  ch.  8 ;  Vide 
post,  chs.  ix,  X ;  •PhiUimore^  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  ch.  2 ;  Home, 
On  Diplomacy,  sees.  1,  2;  Merlin,  Repertoire,  verb.  Minister 
Pub.  sec.  2,  §  1.) 

§  7.  Many  publicists  have  written  at  considerable  length  on 
the  art  of  diplomacy,  and  some  seem  to  have  based  their 
remarks  on  the  idea  that  a  peculiar  tact,  finesse,  or  talent  for 
deception,  not  required,  or  even  allowed,  in  other  professions, 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  successful  negotiation.  Indeed, 
in  the  diplomacy  of  the  middle  ages,  it  was  proclaimed,  as  a 
maxim  of  the  art,  that  ^^  dissimulation  must  be  met  by  dissi- 
mulation, and  falsehood  by  falsehood,"  and,  at  even  later 
periods,  and  in  the  most  refined  courts  of  Europe,  bribery, 
gallantry,  and  intrigue  were  regarded  as  the  most  effective 
arguments  in  the  discussion  of  diplomatic  questions.  But 
such  disreputable  means  of  negotiation  are  now  seldom 
resorted  to,  and  the  most  able  diplomatists  of  the  present  age 
are  men  as  much  distinguished  for  their  exalted  personal  char- 
acter and  unimpeachable  integrity,  as  for  their  talents  and 
learning.  While  a  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  diplomacy, 
and  of  the  laws  regulating  the  international  rights  and  duties 
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of  states,  are  absolutely  indispensible  in  a  public  minister,  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  good  manners  and  good  temper  seem 
peculiarly  necessary  in  an  officer  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  etiquette  of  polite  society  and  ceremonies  of  courts- 
(Eeffier,  DroU  International,  §§  228-233 ;  Fhssan,  De  la  Diph- 
ma&t^  tome  1,  pp.  285,  246,  247 ;  MaichiaveUi,  II  Principe^  dis- 
corsi  2 ;  Mably,  DroU  des  Gens,  tome  1,  pp.  15,  et  seq. ;  Mer- 
Uhy  Sepertoire,  verb.  Minisire  Public,  sec.  3.) 

§  8.  The  right  of  a  state  to  negotiate  and  contract  public 
treaties  with  other  nations,  is,  like  the  right  of  legation,  a 
necessary  incident  to  its  sovereignty.  This  power  exists  in 
foil  vigor  in  every  state  which  has  not  parted  with  this  por- 
tion of  its  natural  sovereignty,  or  has  not  agreed  to  modify 
its  exercise  by  some  compact  with  other  states.  Sovereign 
and  independent  states  are  sometimes  restricted  in  their 
power  to  make  new  treaties  by  the  conditions  of  alliances 
already  formed  with  others.  Such  limitation  affects  the 
exercise  of  the  power  of  negotiating  treaties,  but  is  not 
regarded  as  a  modification  of  the  power  itself.  But  if,  by 
alliance  or  otherwise,  a  state  has  parted  with  its  general 
power  to  negotiate  treaties  and  to  contract  obligations,  it  can 
no  longer  be  regarded  as  completely  sovereign  and  indepen- 
dent It  has  lost  one  of  the  essential  attributes  of  sove- 
reignty. (  Wheaton,  JSlem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  8,  ch.  2,  §  1 ;  Valiel, 
Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  12,  §  165 ;   Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol. 

1,  ch.  3 ;    Vide  Ante,  chap,  iii ;  PhiWmore,  On  Int.  Law  vol. 

2,  §  44 ;  ^JBowyer,  Universal  Public  Law,  ch.  20.) 

§  9.  Martens  admits  that,  in  theory,  every  sovereign  state 
lias  a  right  to  form,  with  other  powers,  whatever  treaties  may 
appear  to  be  conducive  to  its  interests,  provided  such  treaties 
do  not  violate  the  equal  rights  of  others ;  but,  he  adds,  the 
general  practice  of  Europe  has  been  very  different,  many  of 
the  smaller  states,  nominally  sovereign  and  independent, 
being  forced,  against  their  will,  to  accede  to  treaties  in  the 
formation  of  which  they  were  not  even  consulted.  He  gives 
a  number  of  examples  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  statement. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  numerous  instances  in  the  history  of 
Europe  where  the  well  established  principles  of  international 
law  have  been  violated,  and  many  states,  nominally  sovereign 
and  independent,  are  really  mere  dependencies  of  their  more 
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powerfal  neighbors.  But  these  exceptions  do  not  affect  the 
general  rule,  and  we  do  not  understand  them  to  be  stated 
by  Martens  with  any  such  object,  but  rather  as  instancee  of 
the  abuse  of  power.  The  severe  criticisms  of  Pinheiro-Fer- 
reira  on  this  part  of  Martens'  work,  are  therefore  uncalled 
for,  if  not  unjust.  {3IartenSj  Precis  dy  Droit  des  Grens^  §  119 ; 
Pmheiro-Ferreira^  Notes  sur  MartenSy  No.  63 ;  Martens^  JSecueU 
des  TraiiiSy  tome  5,  p.  222 ;  Vaitel,  Droit  des  QenSy  liv.  2,  cL 
12,  §  155 ;  Wildmariy  InL  Law,  voL  1,  ch.  8 ;  Home,  On  Diplo- 
mcun/y  sec.  1,  §  5.) 

§  10.  The  right  of  semi-sovereign  and  dependent  states  to 
contract,  by  treaty,  is,  like  their  right  of  legation,  to  be  detei^ 
mined  by  tiie  nature  of  their  connection  with,  or  dependence 
on  others.  We  have  already  shown  that  a  colony,  oi^  ordi- 
nary dependency,  is  a  part  of  a  state,  but  cannot  itself  be 
regarded  as  a  distinct  political  organization,  possessing  the 
essential  attributes  of  a  state ;  that  the  mere  Seu^  of  depend- 
ence, or  of  feudal  vassalage  and  the  payment  of  tribute,  or  of 
occasional  obedience,  or  of  habitual  influence,  does  not  des- 
troy, although  it  may  greatly  impair,  the  sovereignty  of  the 
states  so  situated.  We  have  also  shown  the  effects  of  a  pro- 
tectorate^ of  a  confederation,  and  of  a  union,  upon  the  sovei^ 
eignty  of  the  protected,  confederated,  and  united  states.  The 
powers  of  such  states  to  contract,  by  treaty,  will  necessarily 
depend  upon  the  character  of  the  relations  thus  formed  with 
others.  Thus,  the  sovereign  members  of  the  Ghermanic  con- 
federation, could  each  make  treaties  of  alliance  and  com- 
merce, not  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
confederation ;  while  in  the  Swiss  confederation,  as  remod- 
eled by  the  federal  pact  of  1815,  the  diet,  consisting  of  one 
deputy  from  each  of  the  twenty-two  cantons,  had  the  exclu- 
sive power  of  concluding  treaties  of  peace,  alliance  and  com- 
merce with  foreign  powers.  Again,  tiie  several  states  con- 
stituting the  United  States  of  America,  are  expressly  pro- 
hibited by  the  federal  constitution  from  entering  into  any 
treaty,  agreement  or  compact  with  foreign  powers,  without 
the  consent  of  the  federal  congress*  A  foreign  power,  treat- 
ing with  a  semi-sovereign,  dependent  or  confederated  state,  is 
bound  to  know  how  £nr  such  state  is  ci^ble  of  contracting 
obligationB  by  treaty.    If  it  contract  with  a  state  inca]kable 
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of  entering  into  such  engagements,  the  treaty  ia  necessarily 
invalid.  {Seffter,  Droit  Jnierruziionaly  §§  200,  et  seq. ;  PandOy 
Derech  Intemacicncdf  pt  8,  cap.  1,  §  2 ;  Biqtielmej  Derecho  Pub. 
Iniy  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  15;  Wheakm,  Mem.  Int.  Law^  pt.  3,  ch. 
2,  §  1 ;  VaUel,  Droit  des  GenSy  Uv.  2,  ch.  12,  §  55 ;  ConstUution 
of  the  United  StaieSy  art  1,  sec.  10 ;  IStorj/j  Com.  on  the  ConstUur 
iiwi,  §§  1347,  et  seq.) 

§  11.  The  treaty-making  power  of  a  state  is  determined  by 
its  own  constitntion,  or  Aindamental  law.  In  monarchical 
governments  it  is  usually  vested  in  the  reigning  sovereign, 
Bometimes,  however,  subject  to  restrictions.  In  republics  it 
is  nsoally  vested  in  the  chief  executive,  either  alone  or  con- 
jointly with  a  council  or  senate.  By  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  President  has  power,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  to  make  treaties, 
provided  that  two-thirds  of  the  senators  present  concur.  This 
power  is  geaeral,  and,  of  course,  embraces  all  sorts  of  treaties, 
for  peace  or  war.  The  President  hafi,  therefore,  no  power  to 
terminate  a  war  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  without  the  concurrence 
of  two-thirds  of  the  senatCMrs  present  This,  however,  does 
not  prevent  his  entering  into  a  truce  with  any  enemy  for  the 
Buspensicm  of  hostilities.  That  power  results  from  his  office 
as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States.  Military  conventions^  as  shown  hereafter,  form  a 
part  of  the  commercia  belMy  and  do  not  require  the  trea^- 
nuJdng  power  of  the  state,  either  for  their  negotiation  or 
ratification.  ( WheatoUy  Mm.  IrU.  Law^  pt.  3,  ch.  2,  §  6 ;  Story^ 
Com.  on  the  ConstUution^  §  1602 ;  Keni^  Com.  on  Am.  LaWy  vol. 
1,  pp.  284,  285 ;  HeffteTy  Droit  MermUional,  §§  81,  et  seq. ; 
Bdhy  Dertcho  IntemacioncUy  pt.  1,  cap.  9,  §  1 ;  Biquebney  Dere- 
cho Pub.  InLy  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  15.) 

1 12.  The  question,  how  far,  under  the  positive  law  of 
nations,  ratification  by  the  state  in  whose  name  the  treaty 
is  made,  by  its  duly  authorized  minister  or  diplomatic  agent^ 
famished  with  full  power,  is  essential  to  the  validity  of  the 
treaty,  was  at  one  time  the  subject  of  much  doubt  and  dia- 
cusfiion.  But  it  is  now  the  settled  usage  to  require  such  rati- 
fication, even  where  this  pre-requisite  is  not  reserved  by  the 
^resa  terms  of  the  treaty  itself.  The  municipal  constitu- 
tion of  the  atate  detarminea  in  whom  the  power  of  ratifica- 
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cation  resides.  By  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America^  treaties  are  negotiated  and  concluded  under  the 
authority  of  the  President,  but  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate  is  essential  to  enable  him  to  pledge  the  national  faith, 
by  making  a  treaty  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  ( Wheaix>n^ 
Elem.  Int.  LaWy  pt  3,  ch.  2,  §  5 ;  Vattel,  Droit  des  GenSj  liv.  2, 
ch.  12,  §  156  ;  AdaiVy  Mission  to  the  Court  of  Vienna^  p.  54 ; 
Martens^  Precis  du  Droit  des  GenSy  §  48 ;  Kliibery  Droit  des 
Gens  Mod.y  §  48 ;  Hefter,  Droit  International,  §  87 ;  Wildmariy 
Int.*  LaWy  vol.  1,  ch.  4 ;  Garden,  De  Diplomaiiey  liv.  4,  sec.  1, 
§  1 ;  Riquelmey  Derecho  Pub.  InL,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  15.) 

§13.  There  are,  however,  certain  compacts  or  conven- 
tions relating  to  the  pacific  intercourse  of  belligerent  nations 
which  may  be  concluded,  not  in  virtue  of  any  special  autho- 
rity vested  by  the  state  in  its  agents,  but  in  the  exercise  of  a 
general  implied  power  incidental  to  their  official  stations. 
Such  as  the  official  acts  of  generals  and  admirals  suspending 
hostilities  within  the  limits  of  their  respective  commands, 
truces,  capitulations,  cartels  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners, 
special  licenses  to  trade,  ransom  of  captured  property,  etc. 
Such  compacts  do  not,  in  general,  require  the  ratification  of 
the  supreme  power  of  the  state,  unless  such  ratification  be 
expressly  reserved  in  the  act  itself.  These  will  be  more  par- 
ticularly discussed  in  another  place.  BeUo,  Derecho  Interna- 
donaly  pt.  1,  cap.  9,  §  4  ;  Wheaton,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  3,  ch. 
2,  §  3 ;  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bd.  ac  Pac.,  lib.  3,  cap.  22,  §§  6-8 ; 
Vaitely  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  14,  §  207 ;  Poison,  Law  of 
Nations,  sec.  5 ;   Vide  Post,  chap,  xxvii.) 

§  14.  But  sometimes  compacts  or  engagements  of  this  kind 
are  made  by  officers  without  proper  authority,  or  exceeding 
the  limits  of  the  authority  under  which  they  purport  to  be 
made,  as,  for  example,  a  truce  for  the  suspension  of  arms 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  command  of  the  general  who  makes 
it.  Such  acts  are  called  sponsions,  and  must  be  confirmed  by 
express  or  tacit  ratification  to  make  them  binding.  The  for- 
mer is  given  in  positive  terms  and  with  the  usual  forms ;  the 
latter  is  implied,  from  the  fact  of  acting  under  the  agree- 
ment as  if  bound  by  its  stipulations.  Mere  silence  is  not 
sufficient,  though  good  faith  requires  that  the  party  who 
refuses  its  ratification,  should  notify  the  other  without  undue 
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« 
delay ;  and  if,  in  the  meantime,  the  ratifying  party,  acting 

in  good  faith  upon  the  supposition  of  the  due  authority  of 

the  agent,  should  have  totally  or  partially  performed  his  part 

of  the  agreement,  he  is  entitled  to  be  indemnified  or  replaced 

in  his  former  position.    ( Wheatoriy  Elem.  Int.  Law^  pt.  3,  ch. 

2,  §  4 ;  Grotius^  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.y  lib.  2,  cap.  15,  §  6 ;  Vattely 

DtoU  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  14,  •§§209-212;  Eutherforih,  Insti- 

tutes,  b.  2,  ch.  9,  §  21 ;  Poison,  Law  of  Nations,  sec.  5 ;  Bello, 

Derecho  InternacUmal,  pt.  1,  cap.  9,  §  4 ;  Heffter,  Droit  Interna^ 

tional,  §84.) 

§  15.  The  question  has  sometimes  been  discussed,  whether 
a  treaty,  duly  ratified,  is  obligatory  upon  the  contracting  par- 
ties, independently  of  the  auxiliary  legislation  necessary  to 
carry  it  into  complete  eftect.  This  will  depend,  in  a  measure, 
upon  the  limitations  upon  the  treaty-making  power  expressed 
in  the  constitution,  or  fundamental  laws  of  the  state.  A  gene- 
ral power  to  make  and  ratify  treaties,  necessarily  implies 
the  power  to  determine  the  terms  upon  which  they  shall  be 
made ;  but  the  municipal  constitution  of  a  state  may  have 
limited  this  power,  by  prohibiting  it  from  making  engage- 
ments of  a  certain  character,  without  the  joint  action  of  the 
legislative  department  of  the  government.  This  limitation, 
where  not  expressed  in  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  state, 
is  sometimes  necessarily  implied  in  the  distribution  of  pow- 
ers to  its  constitutional  authorities.  Commercial  treaties, 
for  example,  which  have  the  effect  to  change  the  existing 
laws  of  trade  and  navigation  of  the  contracting  parties,  may 
require  the  sanction  of  the  legislative  power  in  each  state  for 
their  execution.  In  such  cases  it  is  usual  to  stipulate  in  the 
treaty,  that  it  shall  not  be  binding  till  the  proper  laws  are 
passed  for  carrying  it  into  effect.  Thus,  the  commercial 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  was 
never  carried  into  effect,  the  British  parliament  having 
rejected  the  bill  which  was  brought  in  for  the  purpose  of 
modifying  the  existing  laws  of  trade  and  navigation,  so  as  to 
adapt  them  to  the  stipulations  of  that  treaty.  So,  also,  where 
an  appropriation  of  money  is  required  by  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  and  which  can  be  made  only  by  the  legislative  power, 
it  may  be  stipulated  in  the  treaty  itself  that  it  shall  be  held 
Bubject  to  the  making  of  the  necessary  appropriation  for  that 
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purpose.  Bat  where  the  treaty  is  made,  and  ratified  by  com- 
petent authority,  with  no  express  or  implied  limitations  in 
the  treaty-making  power,  it  is  considered  obligatory  upon  the 
contracting  parties,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  legislative  power 
of  the  state  to  pass  the  laws,  and  to  make  the  appropriations 
necessary  to  carry  it  into  complete  effect,  ( TWieaton,  Elem. 
Int.  Law^  pt.  8,  ch.  2,  §  7 ;  GrBiius,  de  Jur.  Bd.  ac  Pac.,  lib. 
3,  cap.  20,  §  7 ;  Vattei  Droit  des  Gens,  lib.  1,  ch.  20,  §  244 ; 
Kent,  Com.,  an  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  164 ;  Lord  Mahorif  HisL  of 
England,  vol.  1,  p.  24.) 

§16.  By  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  treaties 
made  and  ratified  by  the  President,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  senate,  are  declared  to  be  ^^  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land,"  and  it  seems  to  be  understood  that  congress  is 
bound  to  redeem  the  national  faith  thus  pledged,  and  to  pass 
the  laws  necessary  to  carry  their  stipulations  into  effect.  It 
is  true  that  their  execution  is  dependent  upon  such  auxiliary 
legislation,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  the  duty  of  eveiy  depart- 
ment of  government  to  assist  in  performing  all  the  obliga- 
tions properly  incurred  by  the  whole  state.  This  question 
has  been  frequently  discussed  in  the  legislative  halls  of  con- 
gress. It  especially  came  under  the  consideration  of  the 
house  of  representatives  in  1796,  with  respect  to  the  treaty 
of  1794  with  Great  Britain ;  in  1816,  on  the  commercial  con- 
vention with  the  same  power ;  in  1842-8,  with  respect  to  the 
treaty  of  Washington ;  and  in  1858-4,  with  respect  to  the 
convention  with  Mexico.  In  each  and  every  one  of  these 
cases  the  necessary  appropriations  were  made  for  carrying 
into  effect  treaties  duly  entered  into  by  the  President  and 
the  senate.  If,  when  a  treaty,  duly  entered  into  by  the  Pres- 
ident, and  ratified  by  the  senate,  comes  before  the  house  of 
representatives,  that  body  were  to  proceed  to  discuss  and 
examine  it  as  an  act  of  ordinary  legislation,  and,  at  its  plea- 
sure, grant  or  refuse  the  requisite  appropriation  for  carying 
it  into  effect,  it  would  virtually  annul  the  present  constita- 
tional  provisions  with  respect  to  treaties,  and  make  that 
body  a  branch  of  the  treaty-making  power.  ( WheatoUy  Menu 
Int.  Law,  pt  8,  ch.  2,  §  7 ;  Pinkney,  Life  of,  bg  Wheaton,  pp, 
517-649 ;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am^  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  285 ;  Storjfy  On 
the  Constitution,  §  1502.) 
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§  17.  That  the  omission  of  congress  to  pass  the  necessary 
acts  for  carrying  a  treaty  into  effect,  would  be  no  answer  to 
a  foreign  government  for  the  non-fulfillment  of  treaty  stipu- 
lations, is  to  be  deduced  from  the  ground  taken  by  the  Uni- 
ted States  with  France,  when  the  legislative  power  of  the 
latter  state  refused  to  vote  the  moneys  required  by  the  con- 
vention of  1831,  by  which  indemnities  were  provided  for  the 
spoliation  on  American  commerce.     With  respect  to  this 
controversy,  Mr.  Wheaton  said :  "  Neither  government  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  auxiliary  legislative  measures  neces- 
sary, on  the  part  of  the  other  state,  to  give  effect  to  the 
treaty.    The  hbtion  is  responsible  to  the  government  of  the 
other  nation  for  its  non-execution,  whether  the  failure  to 
fulfil  it  proceeds  from  the  omission  of  one  or  other  of  the 
departments  of  its  government  to  perform  its  duty  in  respect 
to  it    The  omission  here  is  on  the  part  of  the  legislature, 
but  it  might  have  been  oh  the  part  of  the  judicial  depart- 
ment   The  court  of  cassation  might  have  refused  to  render 
some  judgment  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  treaty.     The 
king  cannot  compel  the  chambers,  neither  can  he  compel 
the  courts ;  but  the  nation  is  not  the  less  responsible  for  the 
breach  of  faith  thus  arising  out  of  the  discordant  action  of 
the  internal  machineiy  of  its  constitution."     (  Wheatoiiy  JElem. 
Int.  LaWy  pt  3,  ch.  2,  §  7,  note ;  Presidenfs  Message^  Dec, 
1834 ;  Annual  Register^  1834,  p.  361.) 

§  18.  This  case  is  broadly  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
convention  entered  into  between  Mr.  Rush,  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  Mr.  Canning,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain, 
in  1824,  with  respect  to  a  mutual  right  of  search  of  vessels 
suspected  of  being  engaged  in  the  slave  trade.  The  senate 
ratified  the  treaty,  with  an  amendment  exempting  the  coasts 
of  the  United  States  from  the  surveillance  of  the  cruisers  of  a 
foreign  power.  Mr.  Canning  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  as 
amended,  mainly  on  the  ground  that  the  senate  could  not 
introduce  any  change  into  a  treaty  negotiated  according  to 
the  President's  instructions.  It  will  probably  be  admitted, 
on  all  hands,  at  the  present  day,  that  Mr.  Canning's  objection 
to  the  action  of  the  senate  was  without  foundation.  No  treaty 
is  binding  till  duly  ratified,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  know  that, 
by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  that  power  was  vested 

13 
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in  the  senate,  and  tlie  exercise  of  the  power  so  vested  could 
not  be  a  matter  of  complaint  by  a  foreign  state.  I^  as  in  the 
case  of  France,  in  1881,  the  convention  of  March  13th,  1824, 
had  been  duly  ratified  by  the  treaty-making  power  of  the 
United  States,  and  either  the  execntive,  legislative,  or  judicial 
branch  of  that  government  had  refused  or  neglected  to  take 
the  proper  measures  for  carrying  it  into  effect,  Mr.  Canning 
would  have  had  good  cause  of  complaint  ( Webster^  Off*  (xnd 
Dip.  Papers^  prei,  pp.  18-19 ;  Ameriean  State  Papers^  1824 ; 
HoJmeSy  Annala  of  Amerioa^  vol.  2,  pp.  506 ;  Latorence^  On 
Visitation  and  Searctt,  p.  28 ;  Cong.  Doc.,  18  Omg.,  2d  Sess., 
Doe.  No.  2;  Sdnsardy  Pari  Debates,  {N.  S.)  vol.  11,  p.  1;  An- 
nual Register,  1824,  p:  119.) 

§  19.  How  fitr  auxiliary  legislation  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
into  effect  the  stiplations  of  treaties,  must  depend,  in  a  mea- 
sure, upon  the  particular  constitution  of  each  state.    The 
doctrine  of  the  British  constitution,  as  stated  by  Blackstone, 
is,  that  ^^  whatever  contracts  the  king  engages  in,  no  other 
power  in  the  kingdom  can  legally  delay,  resist,  or  annul." 
N'evertheless,  the  treaty  binds  nobody  till  its  provisions  are 
enacted  by  law,  and  a  treaty  cannot  be  pleaded  in  the  courts 
against  an  act  of  parliament.    In  the  United  States,  the  con- 
stitution declares  a  treaty  to  be  ^^  the  supreme  law  of  the  land." 
It  is,  therefore,  regarded  by  the  courts  as  equivalent  to  an  act 
of  congress,  wherever  it  operates  ^opria  vigore,  without  the 
necessity  of  legislative  provisions ;  and,  as  such,  all  concerned 
are  bound  to  obey  it,  and,  within  their  competence,  to  exe- 
cute it.    Any  law  conflicting  with  a  treaty  would  be  declared 
by  our  courts  as  unconstitutional.    But  when  the  terms  of 
the  stipulation  import  a  contract,  and  either  of  the  parties 
engages  to  perform  a  particular  act,  the  treaty  addresses  itself 
to  the  political,  rather  than  the  judicial,  department  of  the 
government,  and  the  legislature  must  execute  the  contract, 
before  it  can  become  a  rule  for  the  court     Congress,  though 
it  cannot  be  compelled  by  any  other  branch  of  the  government 
to  pass  the  law  for  that  purpose,  is  bound,  by  the  highest  moral 
and  political'  obligations,  so  to  do ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  it 
l^as  rarely  hesitated,  and  never  omitted^  to  do  its  duty  in  this 
respect.    {Wheatonj  EUm.  InL  Law,  pt  S,  ch.2,  |7;  Kent^ 
Com.  (m.Am.  Law,  voL  1,  p.  285 ;  Foskr,  et  oL^  v.  IkUson,  2 
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Peters.  Rep.y  p.  314 ;  VnUed  States  v.  Arredonday  6  Peters.  Rep.^ 
785;  Blaekstanej  Commentaries^  vol.  1,  p.  257;  Poison^  Law 
of  Nations^Bec,  6.) 

§  20.  General  compacts  between  nations  have  been  variously 
divided  by  text-writers.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these 
divisions  is  into  personal  and  real  treaties ;  the  first  including 
only  treaties  of  mere  personaf  alliance,  such  as  are  expressly 
made  with  a  view  to  the  person  of  the  reigning  sovereign  or 
his  family,  and  the  latter  relating  only  to  the  things  of  which 
they  treat,  without  any  dependence  on  the  person  of  the  con- 
tracting parties.  The  first  bind  the  state  during  the  existence 
of  the  persons  referred  to,  or  their  public  connection  with  the 
state,  but  expire  with  the  natural  life  or  public  authority  of 
those  who  contract  them,  while  the  latter  bind  the  contract- 
ing parties  independently  of  any  change  in  the  constitution 
or  rulers  of  the  state.  Heal  treaties  include  those  made  for  a 
determinate  time,  as  well  as  those  which  are,  from  their 
nature,  perpetual.  {Wheaion^  Elem.  Int.  LaWj  pt.  1,  ch.  2, 
§  11 ;  pt  8,  ch.  2,  §  10 ;  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  12, 
§§183-197;  Poison,  Law  of  Nations,  sec.  5;  Betto,  Derecho 
Iniemaciotial,  pt.  1,  cap.  9,  §2;  Beffter,  Droit  International^ 
§  82 ;  jRiquelme^  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  15.) 

§21.  There  are  numerous  other  divisions  of  treaties  which 
have  been  made  with  respect  to  their  object  or  general  char- 
acter, ae  equal  and  unequal  treaties ;  treaties  of  guaranty  and 
surety ;  treaties  of  confederation  and  association ;  treaties  ofaUi- 
once  and  of  succor  and  subsidy  ;  treaties  of  cession,  o{  bounda- 
ries, of  friendship,  of  commerce,  etc.  The  character  and  dura- 
tion of  these  several  kinds  of  treaties  are  very  different.  It 
not  unfrequently  happens,  however,  that  the  same  treaty 
relates  to  various  things,  and  that  some  of  its  articles  are  per- 
petual, while  others  have  reference  only  to  past  transactions, 
or  are  for  a  temporary  object,  and  continue  only  for  a  deter- 
minate time.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  lo  distinguish  the 
character  of  the  engagements,  rather  than  the  nature  of  the 
things  to  which  they  relate.  Thus,  stipulations  with  respect 
to  boundaries,  cession  or  exchange  of  territory,  to  public 
debts,  to  the  tenure  of  property  by  each  others  subjects,  are 
permanent  in  their  nature,  and,  although  their  operation 
may,  in  wSme  cases,  be  suspended  daring  war,  they  revive  oil 
13» 
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the  return  of  peace,  unless  expressly  abrogated  or  altered, 
Other  stipulations  entirely  cease  on  the  declaration  of  war, 
and  require  a  new  treaty  to  revive  them.  But  this  subject 
will  be  more  particularly  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  the 
observance  and  interpretation  of  treaties.  We  shall  here 
point  out  only  some  prominent  distinctions  in  the  general 
character  of  treaties.  (  Wheatonf  Elem.  IjiL  Law^  pt.  3,  ch.  2, 
§§  9,  10,  11 ;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  LaWy  vol.  1,  p.  175 ;  Vatidy 
Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  3,  ch.  10,  §  175 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit 
des  Gens,  %  58 ;  Bello,  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  1,  cap.  2,  §  2 ; 
Heffter,  Droit  International,  §  99;  The  Society,  etc.  v.  Neip 
Haven,  8  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  464 ;  Sutton  v.  Sutton,  1  RusseU  and 
Mylm  JRep.,  p.  663.) 

§22.  Treaties  are  sometimes  divided  by  publicists  into 
equal  and  unequal.  Equal  treaties  are  where  the  contracting 
parties  promise  the  same  or  equivalent  things  ;  and  unequal 
treaties,  are  where  the  things  promised  are  neither  the  same 
nor  equitably  proportioned.  These  different  classes  of 
engagements  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  bilateral  and  uni- 
lateral. The  latter,  however,  are  more  properly  applied  to 
treaties  where  promises  are  made  by  only  one  party,  without 
any  corresponding  engagements,  either  equal  or  unequal,  by 
the  other.  Equal  and  unequal  treaties  are  to  be  distinguished 
from  equal  and  unequal  alliances,  the  latter  division  having 
reference  to  the  equality  or  difference  in  the  rank  or  dignity 
of  the  contracting  parties,  rather  than  the  character  of  the 
engagements  entered  into.  Thus,  in  treaties  of  alliance,  the 
treaty  may  be  equal,  and  the  alliance  very  unequal,  and  vice 
versa.  The  inequality  in  the  stipulations,  or  engagements 
of  a  treaty,  does  not,  in  general,  render  such  engagements 
any  the  less  binding  upon  the  contracting  parties.  ( Valtel, 
Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  12,  §§  172-176 ;  Heffter,  Droit  Inter- 
national,  §§  88,  92 ;  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel,  ac  Pac.,  lib.  2,  cap. 
16,  §  10 ;  midman.  International  Law,  vol.  1,  p,  138 ;  Puffen- 
dorf,  Jur.  Nat.  et  Gent,  lib.  8,  cap.  9,  §  6 ;  Heinecchis,  Elemenia 
de  Jur.  et  Gent.,  lib.  2,  §§  207-211.) 

§  28.  Treaties  oi  guarantee^  and  of  surety^  are  engagements 
by  which  a  state  promises  to  aid  another  against  any  inter- 
ruption of  certain  specified  rights,  such  as  boundaries,  terri- 
tory, constitution  or  form  of  government,  etc.    A  distinction 
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is  made  between  guaranty  and  surety;  where  the  matter 
relates  to  things  to  be  done  by  the  party  for  whom  the  obli- 
gation is  contracted,  the  surety  is  bound  to  make  good  the 
promise  in  default  of  the  principal,  while  the  guarantee  is 
only  obliged  to  use  his  best  endeavors  to  obtain  its  perform- 
ance from  the  principal  himself.  How  far  a  state  may  legally 
contract  this  class  of  obligations,  must  depend  first,  upon  its 
own  constitution,  and  second,  upon  the  nature  of  the  stipu- 
lations with  respect  to  any  interference  with,  or  infiingment 
of,  the  sovereign  rights  of  other  independent  states.  ( WAeo- 
ton,  JElem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  3,  ch.  2,  §  12 ;  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens, 
liv.  2,  ch.  16,  §§285-289;  Kluber,  DroU  des  Gens  Mod., 
§§  157, 158 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  68 ;  Flassan, 
Hist,  de  la  Dip.,  tome  8,  p.  195 ;  PhiUimare,  On  Int.  Law, 
vol,  2,  §§  56,  et  seq.) 

§  24.  Treaties  of  confederation,  and  treaties  of  association^  not 
only  differ  from  treaties  of  general  alliance,  but  are  to  be 
distinguished  from  each  other.  Treaties  of  confederation 
are  usually  made  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  union,  more 
or  less  close,  in  reference  to  certain  specified  objects  with 
respect  to  internal  or  external  matters ;  as,  for  instance,  the 
German  custom-house  confederation,  and  the  American 
colonial  confederation.  Treaties  of  association  are  usually 
made  for  the  purpose  of  war,  two  or  more  states  associating 
themselves  together  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  joint  ope- 
rations against  a  common  enemy.  Treaties  of  alliance  are, 
on  the  contrary,  usually  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
mon security  and  general  defense,  but  without  reference  to 
any  particular  power,  or  to  any  special  event.  They  may, 
however,  in  certain  cases,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  amount 
to  a  warlike  association,  {Heffter,  DroU  International,  §§  91-98 ; 
Puffendorf,  de  Jur.  Nat  et  Gent.,  lib.  5,  cap.  8,  §8 ;  Grotius, 
de  Jur.  Bel  ac  Pac.,  lib.  2,  cap.  12,  §  24 ;  Kluher,  Precis  du 
DroU  des  Gens,  §  129.) 

§  25.  Treaties  of  alliance  have  been  subdivided  into  differ- 
ent classes,  such  as  treaties  of  real  and  personal  alliance ;  of 
eqiuU  and  unequal  alliance;  of  general  and  special  alliance ;  of 
defensive  and  offensive  alliance,  etc.  The  first  two  classes 
have  already  been  described.  General  and  special  alliances 
may  be  either  defensive  or  offensive,  or  both.    They,  how- 
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ever,  difler  from  each  other  in  their  character,  and  in  their 
effects,  with  respect  to  the  casus  foederis^  in  the  event  of  a 
war  hetween  one  of  the  allies  and  a  third  party.  General 
alliances  must,  also,  be  distinguished  from  treaties  of  limited 
succor  and  subsidy.  The  latter  may  have  no  reference  to  ao 
eventual  engagement  in  general  hostilities,  and  they  do  not 
necessarily  render  the  party  furnishing  them  the  enemy  of 
the  opposite  belligerent.  Treaties  of  alliance  may  expire  by 
their  own  limitation,  or  may  be  dissolved  by  the  consent  of 
the  contracting  parties,  or  by  a  declaration  of  war  between 
them.  ( VaUelj  Droit  cks  Gejis,  liv.  2,  chs.  12,  13 ;  liv.  3,  ch. 
6 ;  Wheaton,  EUm.  Int.  Law,  pt.  3,  ch.  2,  §§  13, 14 ;  WUdman, 
Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  ch.  4 ;  BeUo,  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  1,  cap. 
9,  §  2 ;  Eeffter,  Droit  IntemaUmal,  §§  82,  90.) 

§  26.  Among  the  ancient  nations  treaties  were  sometimes 
entered  into,  by  which  the  parties  simply  stipulated  to  remain 
friends,  iand  to  observe  toward  each  other  those  pacific  rela- 
tions which  international  law  now  impose  upon  all,  without 
the  formality  of  formal  engagements,  such  as  the  obligations 
to  render  justice,  to  accord  satisfaction  for  injuries,  etc.  These 
were  called  treaties  of  amity  or  frienaship.  But,  in  nxodem 
times,  this  term  is  usually  applied  to  treaties  of  recognition^ 
which  have  for  their  object  the  admission  of  a  new  body 
politic  into  the  fiimily  of  nations,  or  the  recognition  of  a  new 
title  assumed  by  a  state,  or  its  ruler,  already  recognized  as  sov- 
ereign and  independent.  ( VaUel,  DroU  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch. 
12,  §171;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  §92;  WHdman^  Int. 
Law,  vol.  1,  p.  138 ;  Ortolan,  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer,  liv.  1, 
ch.  5.) 

§27.  Treaties  of  commerce  are  those  which  regulate  the 
conditions  of  reciprocal  trade,  and  define  and  secure  the 
imperfect  rights  and  duties  of  commercial  intercourse.  It 
will  be  shown  hereafter  that  such  treaties  usually  terminate 
with  a  declaration  of  war  between  the  contracting  parties. 
Treaties  of  boundary  and  of  cession  are  usually  of  a  more  per- 
manent character.  What  particular  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment may  make  these  different  l^inds  of  treaties,  and  how,  in 
general,  they  are  to  be  ratified,  when  they  become  obligatory, 
and  when  the  legialative  authority  is  requisite  to  carry  them 
into  effect,  will  depend  upon  the  constitution  or  political 
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oi]ganization  of  fhe  goyemments  of  the  contracting  parties. 
The  proceedings  and  formalities  requisite  for  this  purpose  are 
not  only  different  in  different  states,  but  frequently  vary,  in  the 
same  state,  with  the  character  of  the  treaty  and  the  nature  of 
its  stipulations.  This  subject  will  be  more  particularly  dis- 
cussed in  other  chapters.  {Ortohnj  DiplomcUie  de  la  Mer^  liy. 
l,ch.  5;  HeffteTj  I)roU  iTUernational^  §92;  Mabb/j  Droit  Pub. 
de  rEuropCj  tome  2,  ch.  12 ;  Klubery  Droit  des  Grens  MocLy 
§152.) 
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EIGHTS    AND  DUTIES  OF  PUBLIC  MINISTEBS- 
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^  I.  KsUblishment  of  permanent  legations — }  2.  Distinction  of  diplomadr 
ag«nt8 — {3.  Modem  classification — J  4.  Ambassadors,  legates  and  nun- 
cios— I  5.  Enroys  and  ministers  plenipotentiary — $6.  liinisters  and  min- 
isters resident — 1*1.  Charges  d'affaires — J  8.  Secretaries  of  embassy  and 
legation — |  9.  Attaches  and  the  families  of  ministers — 1 10.  Messengen 
and  couriers — J  11.  Domestics  and  servants — {  12.  General  immnnities  of 
public  ministers  —  }  13.  Exemption  from  local  jurisdiction  —  {14.  In  case 
of  plotting  against  local  government — J  15.  In  case  of  owing  allegiance — 
2  16.  In  case  of  voluntary  submission  to  local  jurisdiction — }17.  Extent 
of  such  civil  jurisdiction — }  18.  Extent  of  such  criminal  jurisdiction — 
2  19.  Public  ministers,  how  punished — 2  30.  Their  dependents,  how  pun- 
ished—  2  21.  Testimony  of  ministers,  how  taken  —  2  22.  Exemption  of 
minister's  house  and  personal  effects  —  ^  23.  His  real  estate  and  private 
personal  property — J  24.  Of  taxes  and  duties — 2^5.  Freedom  of  religions 
worship  —  2  26.  Letters  of  credence — 227.  Full  power  to  negotiate  — 
2  28.  The  minister's  instructions — 2  29.  Notification  of  his  appointment — 
2  30.  Presentation  and  reception — iZl.  His  passports  and  safe-conduct — 
232.  Passage  through  other  states — IZZ.  Termination  of  public  mis- 
sions— 2  34*  By  death  of  minister — l^b.  By  his  recall — 2  ^^*  ^7  expira- 
tion of  term,  or  by  promotion — ^^*l.  By  change  of  government  —  IZ%. 
Dismissal  of  a  public  minister — 2  3^*  Duty  of  respect  to  local  authorities. 

§  1.  We  have  already  discnssed,  under  the  head  of  legation 
and  treaty,  the  general  rights  and  duties  of  a  sovereign  state 
with  respect  to  its  diplomatic  intercourse  with  others ;  we 
will  now  consider  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  various  agents 
which  are  usually  employed  for  this  purpose.    As  has  already 
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been  remarked,  the  rights  of  public  ambassadors  were  known 
and  rocognized  by  the  classic  nations  of  antiquity,  and  were, 
in  some  degree,  though  less  generally,  respected  during  the 
middle  ages.  The  increasing  interest  of  different  states,  in 
each  others  affairs,  in  modern  times,  growing  out  of  more 
extensive  commercial  and  political  relations,  and  the  vast 
improvements  in  the  means  of  intercourse  between  the  citi- 
zens of  different  countries,  has  rendered  expedient  and  neces- 
sary the  institution  of  resident  permanent  legations  at  each 
others  courts,  "There  is  no  circumstance,"  says  Wheaton, 
"  which  marks  more  distinctly  the  progress  of  modern  civili- 
zation, than  the  institution  of  permanent  diplomatic  missions 
between  different  states."  The  establishment  of  these  per- 
manent legations  is  generally  dated  from  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia, in  1648.  {WheatoTiy  Elem.  Int^  Laio,  pt.  3,  ch.  1,  §  1 ; 
VaUel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  4,  ch.  5,  §§  55-65;  Home,  On 
Diplomacy,  sec.  1 ;  PhUlimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  §§  148-151, 
211-213 ;  Ward,  Hist.  Law  of  Natims,  vol.  2,  p.  413 ;  Heff- 
ter.  Droit  International,  §  199 ;  Miruss,  Des  Eivrop.  Gesunds- 
chafiereeht,  §  89 ;  Kluber,  JEurop.  Volkerrecht,  §  170 ;  WUdman, 
Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  ch.  3 ;  Bello,  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  3,  cap. 
1,  §  1 ;  Biquelme,  Derecho,  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  2,  cap..  Ad.  1.) 

§  2.  The  primitive  law  of  nations  made  no  distinction 
between  the  different  classes  of  public  ministers;  but  the 
increase  in  ^heir  number  and  duties,  in  modern  times,  has 
led  to  numerous  distinctions  in  the  name  and  rank  of  the 
different  public  agents,  as  well  as  in  the  rights  which  per- 
tain to  their  respective  offices.  The  distinctions  thus  intro- 
duced into  the  voluntary  law  of  nations,  by  the  modern  usages 
of  Europe  and  America,  have,  at  times,  for  the  want  of  exact 
definition,  become  the  source  of  serious  controversies ;  but 
this  usage,  as  modified  and  explained  by  conventions  and 
diplomatic  discussions,  has  at  last  established  a  more  uniform, 
though  not  entirely  definite,  rule  on  this  subject,  which  has 
become  incorporated  into  the  international  code,  as  a  law  by 
which  the  rights  and  duties  of  each  may  be  sufficiently  ascer- 
tained. ( Wheaton,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  3,  ch.  1,  §  6  ;  Vattel, 
Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  4,  ch.  6.  §§  69,  et  seq. ;  Kluber,  Acten  des 
Weiner  Cong.,  1814  and  1815 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des 
Oens,  §§  190,  et  seq. ;  Biqudme,  Derecho  Pub,  Int.,  lib.  2,  cap. 
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Ad.  1 ;  Burlamaquij  Droit  de  la  Nat  ei  des  GenSj  tome  5,  pt  4, 
ch.  16 ;  Merlin,  Repertoire,  verb.  Mirdatre  Public^  sec.  1 ;  WiW- 
mauj  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  94 ;  Grotius,  de  Jur.  [Bel.  ac  Pac.j 
lib.  2,  cap.  18.  §  10 ;  Bynkershoeky  de  JForo  LegaU,  cap.  6 ; 
ZovjcK,  De  Leg.  del.  Jvd.j  p.  139 ;  Wvequefcrt^  VAmbassadewr  ei 
ses  Functions,  lib.  1,  §§  818-888.) 

§  3.  The  modem  classification,  as  adopted  by  the  congreas 
of  Vienna,  in  1815,  and  that  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1818,  and 
which,  with  little  variation,  has  been  subseqoentlj  followed, 
is  based  on  the  power  and  authority  conferred  upon  the  agent 
by  his  own  government  The  first  and  highest  rank  is  given 
to  those  who  represent  the  sovereign  or  state  by  whom  they 
are  delegated ;  the  second  rank  to  envoys  not  invested  with 
the  representative  character,  but  who  are  sent  for  particular 
purposes,  and  have  conferred  on  them  special  powers ;  third, 
to  ministers  resident  at  a  foreign  court,  not  for  any  specified 
object,  but  performing  such  duties  and  exercising  such  pow- 
ers as  their  sovereigns  may  direct  or  confer  on  them ;  fourHi, 
to  agents  of  a  rank  subordinate  to  ministers  charged  by  their 
own  governments  with  the  performance  of  certain  diploma- 
tic duties  in  a  foreign  countiy.  There  are,  also,  connected 
with  nearly  every  legation,  certain  secretaries,  attaches,  mes^ 
sengers,  etc.,  to  whom  the  usage  of  nations  has  given  certain 
privileges  and  exemptions,  while  in  a  foreign  state.  We 
shall  here  consider  these  public  officers  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try, in  the  following  order:  first,  ambassadors;  second, 
envoys  and  ministers  plenipotentiary ;  third,  ministers  resiy 
dent ;  fourth,  charges  d'afiaires ;  fifth,  secretaries  of  legation ; 
sixth,  attaches  and  the  families  of  ministers ;  seventh,  mes- 
sengers, courriers,  domestics,  servants,  etc.  {Heffter,  DroU 
International,  §§  201,  208;  Wheaian,  EUm.  InL  Law,  pL  8,  ch, 
2,  §  6 ;  VatUl  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  4,  ch.  6,  §§  69,  et  seq. ;  Jfor- 
tens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  7,  ch.  8,  §  194 ;  Mome,  On 
Diplomacy,  sec.  1,  §  11 ;  PhiUimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  §§  214, 
et  seq. ;  Wildman,  InL  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  89 ;  Martens,  Guide 
Diplomatique,  §§  12,  et  seq. ;  Garden,  De  Diplomatie,  liv.  fi^ 
§§  3-6 ;  Bello,  Derecho  Intemadonal,  pt  8,  cap.  1,  § 4;  JSiquebnej 
Derecho,  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  2,  cap.  Ad.,  1 ;  MerUoj  Bepertoire,  verb. 
Minisire  Public,  sec.  1 ;  Beal^  Science  du  GoMemement^  tome  6, 
pp.  38-60.) 
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§4.  Eveiy  public  minister,  in  some  measure,  represents 
the  state  or  sovereign  by  wbom  be  is  sent,  as  an  agent  repre- 
sents bis  constituent ;  but  an  ambassador  is  considered  as 
peculiarly  representing  the  honor  and  dignity  of  his  princi- 
pal, and,  if  the  representative  of  a  monarchical  government, 
he  has  been  regarded  as  entitled  to  the  dignity  and  exact 
ceremonial  of  one  representing  the  person  of  his  sovereign. 
The  terms  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  are  applied  to  desig- 
nate the  time  of  their  intended  residence  and  employment, 
whether  for  an  indeterminate  period,  or  only  for  a  particular 
or  extraordinary  occasion.  In  Europe,  the  right  of  sending 
ambassadors  is  considered  as  exclusively  confined  to  crowned 
heads,  to  the  great  republics,  and  to  other  states  entitled  to 
royal  honors.  Papal  legates,  or  nuncios,  at  catholic  courts 
are  usually  ranked  as  ambassadors.  ( Wheaton,  Elem.  Int. 
Law,  pL  3,  ch.  1,  §  6 ;  Vattelj  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  4,  ch.  6, 
§§  70-79 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  7,  ch.  9,  §  192 ; 
MartenSy  Guide  Diplomatique,  §§  9,  13;  Home,  On  Diplomacy, 
8ec.  1,  §  9 ;  Phillimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  §§  222,  et  seq. ; 
Merlin,  Pepertoire,  verb.  Ministre  Public,  sec.  1 ;  BeUo,  Derecho 
Intemacional,  pt.  3,  cap.  1,  §4;  Heffter,  Droit  International, 
§§  201,  208,  220 ;  Biquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  2,  cap.  Ad. 
1 ;  Real,  Science  du  Gouvememjent,  tome  5,  p.  33.) 

§  5.  Envoys,  and  other  public  ministers  not  invested  with 
the  peculiar  character  which  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
representing  generally  the  dignity  of  the  state  or  the  person 
of  the  sovereign,  come  next  in  rank  to  ambassadors.  They 
represent  their  principal  only  in  respect  to  the  particular 
business  committed  to  their  charge  at  the  court  to  which  they 
are  accredited.  They  are  variously  named,  as  envoys,  envoys 
extraordinary,  and  ministers  plenipotentiary,  and  internun- 
cios of  the  pope.  Martens  says :  "  A  distinction  is  made 
between  the  envoy  and  the  envoy  extraordinary,  and  between 
die  envoy  extraordinary  and  the  plenipotentiary.  But  these 
distinctions  have  no  influence  with  regard  to  precedence." 
(Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  195 ;  Biquelme,  Derecho 
Pub.  InL,  lib.  2,  caps.  Ad.,  1,  2 ;  Beal,  Science  du  Gcuveme- 
meniy  tome  5,  p.  42 ;  Wheaton,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt  3,  ch.  1, 
§6;  Home,  On  Diplomacy,  sec.  1,  §10;  PhiUimare,  On  InL 
Law^  vol.  2,  §219;   Martens,  Guide  Diplomatique,  §§8,  14; 
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SugedorTiy  Discours  sur  le  Bang.,  etc.y  §  7 ;  Garden,  De  Diph- 
matie,  liv.  6,  §§  3-6.) 

§  6.  In  the  third  class  are  included  ministers,  ministers  resi- 
dent, residents,  and  special  ministers  charged  with  a  particular 
business,  and  accredited  to  sovereigns.  Vattel  thus  distin- 
guishes between  a  minister  resident,  and  one  called  simply 
minister,  and  gives  us  the  origin  of  the  name :  "  The  word  resi- 
dent formerly  only  related  to  the  continuance  of  the  minister's 
stay,  and  it  is  frequent  in  history  for  ambassadors  in  ordinary 
to  be  styled  only  residents.  But  since  the  establishment  of 
different  orders  of  ministers,  the  name  of  resident  has  been 
limited  to  ministers  of  a  third  order,  to  the  character  of  which 
general  practise  has  annexed  a  lesser  degree  of  regard.  The 
resident  does  not  represent  the  prince's  person  in  his  dignity, 
but  only  his  aftairs."  *  *  "Lastly,  a  custom  still  more 
modern  has  erected  a  new  kind  of  ministers,  without  any 
particular  determination  of  character.  These  are  called 
simply  ministers,  to  indicate  that  they  are  invested  with  the 
general  quality  of  a  sovereign's  mandatories,  without  any 
particular  assignment  of  rank  and  character.  It  was  likewise 
the  punctilio  of  ceremony  which  gave  rise  to  this  novelty. 
Use  had  established  distinct  treatment  for  an  ambassador, 
an  envoy,  and  a  resident.  Difficulties  betwixt  ministers  of 
the  several  princes  often  arose  on  this  head,  and  especially 
about  rank.  In  order  to  avoid  all  contests  on  certain  critical 
occasions,  when  they  might  be  apprehended,  it  has  been 
judged  proper  to  send  ministers,  without  giving  them  any  of 
these  known  characters;  such  are  not  subjected  to  any  set- 
tled ceremony,  and  can  pretend  to  no  particular  treatment 
The  minister  represents  his  master  in  a  vague  and  indetermi- 
nate manner,  which  cannot  be  equal  to  the  first  degree,  and 
consequently  makes  no  difficulty  in  yielding  to  an  ambassa- 
dor. He  is  entitled  to  the  general  regard  of  a  person  of  con- 
fidence to  whom  the  sovereign  commits  the  care  of  his  affairs, 
and  he  has  all  the  rights  essential  to  the  character  of  a  public 
minister."  ( Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  4,  ch.  6,  §§  73,  74 ; 
Wheaton,  EUm.  Int.  Law,  pt.  3,  ch.  1,  §  6 ;  Meal,  Science  du 
Gouvemement,  tome  6,  p.  49 ;  Home,  On  Diplomacy,  sec.  1^ 
§  11 ;  Martens,  Guide  Diplomatique,  §  15 ;  Martens,  Precis  du 
Droit  des  Gens,  §194;  Garden,  De  Diphmaiie,  liv.  6,  §§S-6; 
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HeffieTj  Droit  International^  §  208 ;  Rvpidme^  Derecho  Pub.  Int.y 
lib.  2,  cap.  Ad.  1.) 

§  7.  Charges  d'affaires,  near  the  courts  of  the  monarchical 
governments  of  Europe,  are  not  accredited  to  the  sovereigns, 
but  to  the  ministers  of  foreign  affairs.  They  are  divided  into 
two  classes,  according  to  the  nature  and  object  of  their  appoint- 
ments, viz.,  charges  d'affaires  ad  hoCj  who  are  originally  sent 
and  accredited  by  their  governments  in  that  capacity,  and 
charges  d'affaires  par  interim,  who  are  substituted  in  the  place 
of  the  minister  of  their  respective  nations  during  his  absence. 
( Wheaton,  JElem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  3,  ch.  1,  §  6 ;  Merlin,  Repertoire, 
verb.  Ministre  Public,  sec.  1;  Webster,  to  Am.  Chargi  cT Affaires 
at  Vienna,  June  8th,  1852 ;  Home,  On  Diplomacy,  sec.  1,  §  11 ; 
MaiUardiere,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  p.  330;  Phillimore,  On 
Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  §  220 ;  Kluber,  Droit  des  Gens  Mod.,  §  182 ; 
Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  194 ;  Martens,  Guide  Diplo- 
matique, §  16 ;  Garden,  De  Diplomatic,  liv.  6,  §§  3-6 ;  Beffter, 
Droit  International,  §  208 :  Real,  Science  du  Gouverne/nent,  tome 
5,  p.  52.) 

§  8.  The  secretaries  of  embassy  and  legation  are  especially 
entitled,  as  official  persons,  to  the  privileges  of  the  diplomatic 
corps,  in  respect  to  their  exemption  from  local  jurisdiction. 
"  The  ambassador's  secretary,"  says  Vattel,  '*  is  one  of  his 
domestics ;  but  the  secretary  of  the  embassy  has  his  commis- 
sion from  the  sovereign  himself,  which  makes  him  a  kind  of 
public  minister,  and  he,  in  himself,  is  protected  by  the  law 
of  nations,  and  enjoys  immunities  independent  of  the  ambas- 
sador, to  whose  orders  he  is  indeed  but  imperfectly  subjected, 
sometimes  not  at  all,  and  always  according  to  the  determina- 
tion of  their  common  master."  (Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv. 
4,  ch.  9  §  122 ;  Wheaton.  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  3,  ch.  1,  §  16 ; 
Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac,  lib.  2,  cap.  18,  §  18  ;  Bynkershoek, 
de  Foro  Legat.,  caps.  15,  20 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens, 
§§  201,  219 ;  FoeUx,  Droit  International  PrivL,  §  184 ;  Home, 
On  Diplomacy,  sec.  4,  §  34 ;  Garden,  De  Diplomaiie,  liv.  6,  §  6 ; 
Heffter,  Droit  International,  §§  208  ;  Bello,  Derecho  Intemacional, 
pt  3,  cap.  1,  §  4 ;  Riquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  2,  caps.  Ad. 
1,  2 ;  Real,  Science  du  Gouvemement,  tome  5,  p.  54.) 

§  9.  The  attaches,  and  the  wife  and  family  of  a  minister, 
participate  in  the  inviolability  attached  to  his  public  charac- 
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ter.  "  The  persons  in  an  ambassador's  retinue,"  says  Vattel, 
"partake  of  his  inviolability;  his  independency  extends  to 
all  his  household ;  these  persons  are  so  connected  with  him, 
that  they  follow  his  fate.  They  depend  immediately  on  him 
only,  and  are  exempt  from  the  iurisdiction  of  the  country, 
into  which  they  would  not  have  come,  but  with  this  reserve. 
The  ambassador  is  to  protect  them,  and  whenever  they  are 
insulted,  it  is  an  insult  to  himself.  *  *  *  The  ambas- 
sador's consort  is  intimately  united  to  him,  and  more 
particularly  belongs  to  him  than  any  other  person  of  his 
household.  Accordingly,  she  shares  his  independency,  and 
inviolability ;  even  distinguished  honors  are  paid  her,  which 
in  some  measure  could  not  be  denied  her  without  affronting 
the  ambassador.  For  these,  most  courts  have  a  fixed  cere- 
monial. The  regard  due  to  the  ambassador,  communicates 
itself  likewise  to  his  children,  who  also  partake  of  his  immu- 
nities." This  question  will  be  further  considered  in  section 
thirty-five.  ( Vaitel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv,  4,  ch.  9,  §§  120, 121 ; 
Martens,  Precis,  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §§  219,  234 ;  Grotius,  de 
Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pae.,  lib.  2,  cap.  18,  §  8 ;  Foelix,  Droit  Interna- 
tional Privi,  §  184 ;  Home,  On  Diplomacy,  se(?.  4,  §§  85,  86 ; 
Martens,  Guide  Diplomatique,  §§  48,  50;  Wicguefort,  VAmhassa- 
dear  et  ses  Fundons,  liv.  1,  §  28 ;  Garden,  De  Diplomatie,  liv. 
5,  §5  5,  6 ;  Toucey,  Opinions  U.  S.  Atfys  GenL,  vol.  5,  p.  69 ; 
Hefter,  Droit  International,  §  221 ;  Biquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.^ 
lib.  2,  cap.  Ad.,  1,  2 ;  Merlin,  Repertoire,  verb.  Ministre  Pub- 
lic, sec.  6.) 

§  10.  "The  practice  of  nations,"  says  Wheaton,  "  has  also 
extended  the  inviolability  of  public  ministers  to  the  messen- 
gers and  couriers  sent  with  dispatches  to  or  from  the  lega- 
tions established  in  different  countries.  They  are  exempt 
from  every  species  of  visitation  and  search,  in  passing  through 
the  territories  of  those  powers  with  whom  their  own  govern- 
ment is  in  amity.  For  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  this 
exemption,  they  must  be  provided  with  passports  from  their 
own  government,  attesting  their  official  character;  and,  in 
case  of  dispatches  sent  by  sea,  the  vessel,  or  aviso,  must  ako 
be  provided  with  a  commission  or  pass.  In  time  of  war,  a 
special  agreement,  by  means  of  a  cartel  or  flag  of  truce, 
with  passports,  not  only  from  their  own  government,  but 
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from  its  enemy,  is  necessaiy  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
these  dispatch  vessels  from  interruption,  as  between  the  bel- 
ligerent powers.  But  an  ambassador,  or  other  public  minis- 
ter, resident  in  a  neutral  country,  for  the  purpose  of  preserv- 
ing the  relations  of  peace  and  amity  between  the  neutral  state 
and  his  own  government,  has  a  right  freely  to  send  his  dis- 
patches in  a  neutral  vessel,  which  cannot  lawiuUy  be  inter- 
rupted by  the  cruisers  of  a  power  at  war  with  his  own  coun- 
tiy."  On  this  subject  Vattel  very  justly  remarks :  "  Couriers 
sent  or  received  by  an  ambassador,  his  papers,  letters,  and 
dispatches,  all  essentially  belong  to  the  embassy,  and  are 
consequently  to  be  held  sacred ;  since,  if  they  were  not  res- 
pected, the  le^timate  objects  of  the  embassy  could  not  be 
attained,  nor  would  the  ambassador  be  able  to  discharge  his 
functions  withHhe  necessary  degree  of  security.  The  states- 
general  of  the  United  Provinces  decided,  whilst  the  president, 
Jeannin,  resided  with  them  as  ambassador  from  France,  that, 
to  open  the  letters  of  a  public  minister,  is  a  breach  of  the 
law  of  nations.  Other  instances  maybe  seen  in  Wicquefort. 
That  privilege,  however,  does  not,  on  certain  momentous 
occasions,  whetl  the  ambassador  himself  has  violated  the  law 
of  nations  by  forming  or  countenancing  plots  or  conspiracies 
against  the  state,  deprive  us  of  the  liberty  to  seize  his  papers 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  whole  secret  and  detecting 
his  accomplices ;  since,  in  such  an  emergency,  the  ambassa- 
dor himself  may  lawftiUy  be  arrested  and  interrogated^  An 
example  is  furnished  us  in  the  conduct  of  the  Roman  gov- 
ernment, who  seized  the  letters  which  a  treasonable  junto 
had  committed  to  the  hands  of  Tarquin's  ambassador.  [Homey 
On  Diplomacy^  sec.  4,  §  87 ;  Wheaioriy  Elem.  Int.  Law^  pt.  8, 
ch.  1,  §  19  ;  Vaiid,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv,  4.  ch.  9,  §  123 ;  Mar- 
lenSy  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens^  §  260 ;  The  Caroline^  6  Rob.  Rep., 
p,  466 ;  The  Atalania,  6  Boh.  Rep.y  p.  441 ;  Martens^  Guide 
Dtphmatique,  §  51 ;  HeffUr,  Droit  InternatiomUj  §  222 ;  Ri- 
qadme^  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  2,  caps.  Ad.,  1,2;  MerUrij  Reper- 
tdre^  verb.  Mmistre  PubliCj  sec  6.) 

§11.  The  domestics  and  servants  of  a  minister  also  partici- 
pate in  the  inviolability  attached  to  his  public  character. 
**  Did  not  the  domestics,"  says  Vattel,  "  and  household  of  a 
foreign  minister  solely  depend  on  him,  it  is  known  how  very 
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easily  lie  might  be  molested  and  disturbed  in  the  exercise  of 
his  functions."  But  as  this  exemption  of  persons  of  this 
class  sometimes  leads  to  difficulties  with  the  local  police,  the 
municipal  laws  of  some  states,  and  the  usage  of  most  nations, 
now  require  an  official  list  of  the  domestic  servants  of  foreign 
ministers  to  be  communicated  to  the  secretary  or  minister 
of  foreign  affiiirs,  in  order  to  entitle  them  to  any  of  the  privi- 
leges or  exemptions  pertaining  to  them  by  virtue  of  their 
being  dependents  of  a  foreign  embassy  or  legation.  It  was 
at  one  time  contended  that  the  subjects  of  the  state  to  which 
a  public  minister  is  accredited,  do  not  participate  in  his 
rights  of  exterritoriality,  but  are  justiciable  by  the  tribunals 
of  their  country.  But  the  better  opinion  seems  to  be  that, 
although  such  state  may  very  properly  prohibit  its  subjects 
from  becoming  the  employes  or  servants  of  a^foreign  minis- 
ter, if  it  do  not  so  prohibit  them,  they  are,  while  so  employed, 
to  be  considered  without  the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  minister  himself  can  affi:>rd 
no  "  protection ;"  it  is  the  law  which  gives  a  public  charac- 
ter to  his  family,  domestics  and  servants.  Hence,  a  mere 
appointment  by  a  minister  of  any  person  as  ^member  of  his 
household,  is,  in  itself^  no  protection  to  such  person.  It 
must  be  shown  that  he  is  homa  fde  the  officer  or  servant  of 
such  household,  and  that  he  performs  the  duties  correspond- 
ing to  the  position  or  office  which  he  pretends  to  hold,  A 
court  will  inquire  if  his  appointment  is  a  fair  bona  fide  trans- 
action, and  if  not^  the  privilege  claimed  will  not  be  allowed. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  goods  of  persons  claiming  such 
privilege ;  if  they  are  not  bona  fde  members  of  such  house- 
hold, or  are  engaged  in  other  business  or  trade,  their  goods 
are  not  exempt  from  process  for  debts,  rent,  etc.  Ministers 
have  not  unfrequently  attempted  to  protect  the  persons  and 
property  of  their  friends  from  arrest  or  attachment,  or  execu- 
tion, by  pretended  appointments  to  positions  in  their  house- 
hold, but  the  courts  have  very  properly  refused  to  give  any 
countenance  to  such  frauds.  ( WheaUm^  Elem.  InU  LaWj  pt 
3,  ch.  1,  §  16 ;  Vatiel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  4,  ch.  9,  §  121 ;  Oro- 
tiuSj  de  Jur.  Bel  ac  Pac.,  lib.  2,  cap.  18,  §  8 ;  Bynhershoek,  de 
Foro  Legal.,  caps.  15,  et  seq. ;  Martens,  Preds  du  Droit  des 
Gens,  ^  219 ;  Foelix,  Droit  International  Privi,  §  184 ;  Fontmier 
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y.  ffeifle,  3  Burr,  Bep.^  p.  1731 ;  Jjockwood  v.  OoysgarWf  3 
Burr.  Jiep.y  p,  1678 ;  DdvaUe  v,  Plomer^  3  Campbdl  -flep.,  p. 
47  ;  Heathfield  v.  CWfton,  4  J5wrr.  Bep.^  p,  2016 ;  IHyu^^  v. 
Bathj  3  jBwrr.  ^.,  p.  1478 ;  1  W.  Blackstone  Hep.,  471 ;  JVbiv 
ello  y.  Toogood^  1  JBam.  and  Cress*  Rep.y  554 ;  Martens^  Guide 
Biplamatiquej  §  49 ;  Meffter,  Droit  International^  §  221 ;  Merlin^ 
Beperioirej  verb.  Minisire  Public^  sec.  6.) 

§  12.  The  act  of  sendiog  a  miuister  by  the  one)  and  of  receiv 
ing  him  by  the  other,  amoants  to  a  tacit  compact  between 
the  two  states,  that  he  shall  be  subject  only  to  the  authority 
of  his  own  government  The  inviolability  of  the  minister  is 
fonoded  upon  mutual  utility,  growing  out  of  the  necessity 
that  such  oflSicers  and  agents  should  be  entirely  independent 
of  the  local  authority,  in  order  to  properly  fulfil  the  duties  of 
their  mission.  ^  Hence,  the  fiction  of  eX'territoriaUfy  has  been 
invented,  by  which  the  minister,  though  actually  in  a  foreign 
country,  is  considered  still  to  remain  within  the  territory  of 
his  own  state.  He  continues  subject  to  the  laws  of  his  own 
country,  both  with  respect  to  his  personal  siatusy  and  his 
rights  of  property ;  and  his  children,  though  born  in  a  for- 
eign country,  ai!^  considered  as  natives.  ^'  A  respect  due  to 
sovereigns,"  says  Vattel,  '^  should  reflect  on  their  representa- 
tives, and  chiefly  on  their  ambassadors,  as  representing  their 
master's  person  in  the  first  degree.  Whoever  afironts  or 
injures  a  public  minister,  commits  a  crime  the  more  deserv- 
ing a  severe  punishment,  as  thereby  the  sovereign  and  his 
country  might  be  brought  into  great  difficulties  and  trouble. 
It  is  just  that  he  should  be  punished  for  his  fault,  and  that 
the  state  should,  at  the  expense  of  the  delinquent,  give  a  full 
satisfaction  to  the  sovereign  affix)nted  in  the  person  of  his 
minister.  If  a  foreign  minister  ofi*endB  a  citizen,  the  latter 
may  oppose  him  without  departing  from  the  respect  due  to 
the  character,  and  give  him  a  lesson  which  shall  both  efiace 
the  stain  of  the  outrage,  and  e;(po8e  the  author  of  it.  The 
person  offended  may  further  prefer  a  complaint  to  his  sov- 
ereign, who  will  demand  of  the  minister's  master  a  just  sat- 
is&ction.  The  great  concerns  of  the  state  forbid  th^  citizen, 
on  such  occasions,  to  entertain  those  thoughts  of  revenge 
which  the  point  of  honor  might  suggest,  though  otherwise 
allowable.    Even,  iiccording  to  the  maxims  of  the  world,  a 
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gentleman  receives  no  disgrace  by  an  affit)nt  for  which  it  is 
not  in  his  power,  of  himself,  to  procure  satisfitction.  The 
necessity  and  right  of  embassies  being  established,  the 
inviolability  of  ambassadors  and  other  public  ministers  is  a 
certain  consequence  of  it ;  for  if  their  person  be  not  protected 
firom  violence  of  every  kind,  the  right  of  embassies  becomes 
precarious,  and  the  success  veiy  uncertain.  A  right  to  the 
end,  is  the  right  to  the  necessary  means.  Embassies,  then, 
being  of  such  great  importance  in  the  universal  society  of 
nations,  and  so  necessaiy  to  their  common  well-being,  the 
person  of  ministers  charged  with  this  embassy  is  to  be  saered 
and  inviolable  among  all  nations."  ( Vatid^  Droit  des  GenSj 
liv.  4,  ch.  9,  §  81-126 ;  WheaUniy  EUm.  Int.  Law,  pt  3,  ch.  1, 
§  14 ;  GrotiuSy  de  Jur.  BeL  ae  Pac.y  liv.  2,  cap.  18,  §§  1-6 ; 
Huiherforthj  Institutes,  b.  2,  ch.  9,  §  20 ;  Wicqtieforiy  de  VAmbas., 
liv.  1,  §  27 ;  Martensy  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens.,  §§  214-218 ; 
Klvber,  Droit  des  Gens  Mod.,  pt.  2,  tit,  2,  §  208 ;  Foeliz,  Droit 
Int.  PrivL,  §  209 ;  H(yme,  On  Diplomacy,  sec.  3,  §§  20-22 ; 
PhUHmore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  §§  164,  et  seq. ;  Wtldman, 
Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  chap.  8 ;  Martens,  Gruide  Diplomatique,  §§  28, 
24 ;  Garden,  De  DiphmaMe,  liv.  5,  §  18 ;  Biqudme,  Derecho 
Pub.  Int.,  lib-  2,  cap.  Ad.,  2 ;  Burlanuxqxd,  Droit  de  la  NaL  et 
des  Gens,  tome  6,  pt.  4,  ch.  16.) 

§  18.  It  is  proper  to  distinguish  between  the  inmolabUiiy  of 
the  public  minister  and  the  legal  fiction  of  his  ex-territoriaUty. 
The  former  is  not  a  consequence  of  the  latter,  but  the  latter 
was  invented  for  the  purpose  of  giving  security  to  the  former. 
The  mere  &ct  of  a  public  minister  being  regarded  as  a  for- 
eigner, «sident  in  a  foreign  country,  would  not,  of  itself, 
necessarily  exempt  him  from  local  jurisdiction.  Article  four- 
teen of  the  code  Napoleon  provides  for  bringing  before  the 
French  tribunals  a  foreigner  resident  in  a  foreign  country,  even 
for  engagements  contracted  in  a  foreign  country  with  a  French- 
men. If,  therefore,  the  exemption  of  the  minister  depended 
upon  his  ex-territoriality,  or  implied  foreign  residence,  he 
might  still  be  subject  to  local  jurisdiction.  The  true  basis 
of  all  diplomatic  privilege  consists  in  the  idea  of  inviolability 
which  international  jurisprudence  attaches  to  his  person  and 
his  office,  and  from  which  it  cannot  be  severed.  This  idea 
of  inviolability  is  an  inherent  and  essential  quality  of  the 
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public  minister,  and  the  office  cannot  exist  wiihont  it  Inter- 
national law  has  conferred  it  upon  the  state  or  sovereign 
which  he  represents,  and  to  divest  him  of  that  quality,  is  to 
divest  him  of  his  office,  as  the  two  are  inseparable.  Kot  so 
with  respect  to  the  fiction  of  ex-territoriality.  So  far  as  that  is 
not  necessarjr  to  the  exercise  of  his  functions,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  secure  his  inviolability,  it  is  not  an  essential  quality 
of  the  public  minister,  and  therefore,  may  be  dispensed  with 
by  renouncement  or  otherwise.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter, 
that  this  distinction,  which  is  made  by  the  best  writers  on 
public  law,  leads  to  veiy  important  results.  As  a  conse- 
qaence  of  the  sacredness  and  inviolability  of  the  person  of 
a  public  minister,  he  is  entitled  to  an  entire  exemption  from 
the  local  jurisdiction,  both  civil  and  criminal.  This  exemp- 
tion commences  the  moment  he  enters  the  territory  of  the 
state  to  which  he  is  sent,  and  continues,  not  only  during  the 
whole  time  of  his  residence,  but  until  he  leaves  the  countiy, 
or  at  least  till  he  loses  his  official  character,  and  the  protec- 
tion due  to  his  office.  The  state  to  which  he  is  accredited 
may  at  any  time  require  him  to  leave,  either  before  or  after 
his  recall  by  his  own  government.  Sometimes  the  period 
within  which  he  must  leave  is  designated  in  his  letter  of  dis- 
missal ;  and,  at  the  termination  of  that  period,  the  protec- 
tion due  to  his  office  necessarily  ceases.  ( WheaUnij  Mem. 
Int.  Law,  pt.  8,  ch.  1,  §  14 ;  PhUlimore,  On  Int.  LaWj  vol.  1, 
§  219 ;  vol.  2,  §  163 ;  GrotbiSj  de  Jut.  Bel  ac  PaCy  lib.  2,  cap. 
18,  §§  1-6 ;  Rvtherforth,  Institutes,  b.  2,  ch.  9,  §  20 ;  Wicquefortj 
de  VAmbassadeuTy  liv.  1,  §  27 ;  VaUel,  I>roit  des  Gejis^  liv.  4, 
ch.  7,  §§  81-125 ;  Kluber,  Droit  des  Gens  Mod.,  pt.  2,  tit  2, 
§203;  Home,  On  jDiplomacy,  sec.  8,  §§28-24;  Garden,  De 
Diplamatie,  liv.  6,  §§  19,  20 ;  Bynkershoek, .  rfe  Foro  Legat.  c. 
17-19 ;  BlaeksUme,  Commentaries,  vol.  1,  p.  263 ;  WUdman, 
Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  ch.  8 ;  Martens,  Guide  Diplomatique,  §§  26, 
27;  Foelix,  Droit  InU  Prwl,  §§  169,  188,  210,  et  seq. ;  Heffier, 
Droit  International,  §§  204, 206,  212-216 ;  Bdlo,  Derecho  Inter- 
riacumai,  pt.  3,  cap.  1,  §  8 ;  Biqudvae,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  2, 
cap.  Ad.,  2 ;  Merlin,  Bepertoire,  verb.  Ministre  Public^  sec.  6 ; 
ViUefort,  PriviUges  DipUmaOques,  pp.  7,  et  seq.) 

i  14.  But  to  this  general  exemption  of  a  public  minister, 
&om  the  local  jurisdiction  of  the  countiy  of  his  residence, 
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Hiere  are  certain  exceptione  which  are  well  recognised  and 
established  in  international  jurisprndence.  These  ezceptionB 
are :  1st,  Where  he  plots  against  the  safety  of  the  govern- 
ment to  which  he  is  accredited;  2d,  Where  he  owes  alle- 
giance to  the  country  of  his  residence^  and  has  been  received 
on  condition  of  renouncing  any  claim  to  be  exempt  from  the 
local  Jurisdiction. 

The  first  of  these  can  hardly  be  considered  a  fiiU  exception 
to  the  general  rule  of  exemption,  for  it  only  authorizes  the 
enforcement  of  local  jurisdiction,  and  the  exercise  of  local 
authority,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  defense  of  the 
state.  "In  case  of  offenses,"  says  Wheaton,  "  committed  by 
public  ministers,  affiscting  the  existence  and  safety  of  the 
state  where  they  reside,  if  the  danger  is  urgent,  their  per- 
sons and  papers  may  be  seized,  and  they  may  be  sent  out  of 
the  country.  In  all  other  cases,  it  appears  to  be  the  estab- 
lished usage  of  nations  to  request  their  recall  by  their  own 
sovereign,  which^  if  unreasonably  refused  by  him,  would 
unquestionably  authorize  the  offended  state  to  send  away  the 
offender.  There  may  be  other  cases  which  might,  under 
circumstances  of  sufficient  aggravation,  warrant  the  state 
thud  offended,  in  proceeding  against  an  ambassador  as 
a  public  enemy,  or  in  inflicting  punishment  upon  his  person, 
if  justice  should  be  refused  by  his  sovereign.  But  the  cir^ 
cumstances  which  would  authorize  such  a  proceeding,  are 
hardly  capable  of  precise  definition,  nor  can  any  general  rule 
be  collected,  fh>m  the  examples  to  be  found  in  the  history  of 
nations,  where  public  ministers  have  thrown  off  their  public 
character  and  plotted  against  the  safety  of  the  state  to  which 
they  are  accredited.  These  anomalous  exceptions  to  Ihe 
general  rule  resolve  themselves  into  the  paramount  right  of 
self-preservation  and  necessity.  Qrotius  distinguishes  here 
between  what  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  self-defense,  and 
what  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  punishment.  Though  the 
law  oi  nations  will  not  allow  an  ambassador's  life  to  be  taken 
away  as  a  punishment  for  a  crime  after  it  has  been  commit- 
ted, yet  this  law  does  not  oblige  the  state  to  suffer  him  to 
use  violence  without  endeavoring  to  resist  it"  The  weight 
of  authority  is,  that  an  ambassador  cannot  be  ptmished  by  &e 
government  to  which  be  is  accredited^  for  plotting  against  it, 
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although  he  may  h^fardMy  resistedy  and  if  necewaiyy  forcibly 
geeted  from  the  coantry.  ( WTuatcnj  Ulan.  InL  LtxWy  pt  8, 
ch.  1,  §  16;  VaUd,  DraU  dea  Gena,  liv. 4,  ch.  7,  §§  W-102;  ch. 
8,  §S  111-112;  Orotius,  de  Jur.  BeL  ac  Pae.,  lib.  2,  cap.  18, 
§  4;  Martensy  Precis  du  Droit  des  GenSy  §§  216, 218;  MarienSj 
Gtdde  Dipbmatiqmy  §§  28-27 ;  Khibery  Droit  des  GmSy  pt  2, 
tit  2,  §  186;  Wordy  Hist  Law  o/ iVatio?», vol. 2, pp. 291-884 ; 
Bynkershoeky  de  Foro  LegaLy  caps.  17,  18,  19 ;  Butherforthy 
Institutesy  b.  2,  ch.  9,  §  20 ;  Mertiny  Beperioirey  verb.  JUinisire 
PubUcy  sec.  5;  Homey  On  Diphmacjfy  sec.  8,  §24;  PkUUmorey 
On  Int.  LaWy  vol.  2,  §  158 ;  WUdmoHy  Int.  LaWy  vol.  1,  pp. 
108-119 ;  FoeUxy  DroU  Int.  Privi.y  §  217 ;  jBe/ter,  Droit  Inter- 
naUanoL,  §§  204-215 ;  BellOy  Derecho  Intemacionaly  pt  8,  cap.  1, 
S  8 ;  BiqiulnUy  Derecho  Pub.  Int.y  lib.  2,  cap.  Ad.,  §  2 ;  Burla- 
maqtdy  DroU  de  la  Nat.  ei  des  Gens.,  tome  5,  pt  4,  ch.  15.) 

§15.  In  the  second  case,  that  is,  where  the  minister  owes 
allegiance  to  the  conntiy  where  he  resides,  and  has  been 
received  on  condition  of  renouncing  any  claim  to  be  exempt 
from  the  local  jurisdiction,  a  question  may  arise  as  to  whe- 
dier  such  minister  is  to  be  considered  as  really  the  represen- 
tative of  the  country  by  which  he  is  accredited.  And  if  he 
is  to  be  regarded  as  such  representative,  can  the  renounce- 
ment of  his  privilege  of  exemption  from  local  jurisdiction 
extend  to  the  iimolabiliiy  of  his  person  and  office  ?  In  other 
words,  must  not  such  renouncement,  however  general  in  its 
terma,  be  limited  to  his  right  of  ez4crritoriaUtjfy  and  with  respect 
to  civil  jurisdiction  only?  Would  it  not  be  utterly  incom- 
patible with  his  official  character,  for  him  to  submit  to  be 
tried  and  punished  under  the  local  htws  as  a  criminal  ?  But 
ihese  questions  will  be  more  particularly  considered  in  tbe 
following  paragraphs.  The  case  here  supposed  is  one  of 
theory  only,  and  of  little  practical  importance  in  modern 
jurisprudence,  as  states  now  never  permil;  their  ministei^ 
to  make  any  such  general  renouncement  of  tiieir  diplomatic 
rigiits  and  character.  <  Wheatony  Mem.  Int.  IxaOy  pt  8,  ch.  1, 
§§5, 15;  MartenSy  Manvd  DtphmiOtiquey  ch.  8,  §28;  Khiber^ 
DroU  des  Gens  Mod.y  §186;  Btpikershoeky  De  Foro  LegaLy 
caps.  11,  22;  Voiidy  DroU  des  GenSy  Kv.  4,  ch.  8,  §U2;  Bi- 
qudrney  Derecho  Pub.  Int.y  lib.  1,  cap.  Ad.,  §2;  S^tery  DroU 
ifOermtiomly  §42;  MartenSy  Causes  (MbreSy  tome  1,  p.  2^9.) 
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§  16.  In  the  third  case,  that  is,  where  the  minister  makes  a 
special  renouncement  of  his  privilege  of  exemption  andyolnn- 
tarily  submits  to  the  local  jurisdiction,  several  important 
questions  will  arise  with  respect  to  the  manner  of  making  the 
renouncement,  and  with  respect  to  the  extent  of  jurisdiction 
which  may  be  exercised,  even  where  the  renouncement  is 
duly  made.  In  the  first  place,  is  it  sufficient  that  the  minister 
himself  renounces  his  privileges  of  exemption,  and  submits 
to  local  jurisdiction,  in  order  to  authorize  the  courts  to  exer- 
cise that  jurisdiction ;  or  is  it  necessary  to  have  the  permis- 
sion of  his  own  government  for  that  purpose?  Admitting 
the  necessity  of  such  assent  or  permission,  how  is  the  govern- 
ment to  which  he  is  accredited,  or  its  local  authorities,  to 
ascertain  the  fact  ?  Can  they  go  behind  the  act  of  the  min- 
ister to  examine  his  instructions,  or  to  judge  between  him 
and  his  government,  as  to  his  authority  to  act  in  a  matter  of 
this  kind  ?  In  doing  so,  would  they  not  assume  the  charac- 
ter of  Mentor  over  the  representative  of  a  foreign  state?  No 
doubt,  the  act  of  the  minister  must  be  presumed  to  have  the 
consent  of  his  government  to  which  alone  he  is  responsible. 
But  this  consent  being  presumed,  and  the  renouncement 
being  within  the  acknowledged  limits  of  the  minister's  pow- 
ers, how  is  it  to  be  made  ?  Wicquefort  is  of  opinion  that  a 
minister  who  contracts  before  a  notary,  {qtii  avail  contracU  par- 
devant  notaire)  thereby  renounces  his  privilege  of  exemption 
from  local  jurisdiction,  so  &,r  as  concerns  that  particular  con- 
tract. In  the  case  of  the  American  minister  at  Berlin,  who 
had  entered  into  a  contract  of  lease  for  the  house  in  which 
he  resided,  the  landlord,  on  his  removal  at  the  expiration  of 
the  lease,  retained  the  minister's  goods  as  security  for  alleged 
damages  to  the  premises,  under  a  general  provision  of  the 
Prussian  civil  code,  giving  him  the  right  to  the  goods  of  a 
tenant,  as  hypothecated  for  the  payment  of  the  debt  The 
Prussian  government,  when  appealed  to  by  the  American 
minister,  refused  to  interfere.  In  the  case  of  M.  de  Silveira, 
conseitter  of  the  Portuguese  legation  at  Paris,  who  had  been 
separated  from  his  wife,  and  had  entered  into  a  contract  to 
give  her  a  certain  allowance,  in  which  the  parties  had  declared 
themselves  to  be  domiciled  in  Paris,  and  the  husband  had 
deposited  for  this  allowance  a  certain  sum  in  the  Oaisae  de 
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consignations; — ^in  a  suit  by  his  wife  for,  among  other  things, 
the  said  alimentary  allowance,  he  pleaded  his  exemption  as 
diplomatic  agent  This  title  was  not  contested,  and  the  courts 
admitted  his  general  exemption  fix)m  local  jurisdiction,  but 
sustained  it  with  respect  to  the  alimentary  provision.  But 
neither  the  opinion  of  Wicquefort,  nor  the  cases  above  referred 
to,  are  regarded  as  good  authority.  The  better  opinion  is, 
that  there  must  be  a  special  submission  to  local  jurisdiction 
in  the  particular  case,  either  directly  made,  or  necessarily 
implied,  by  the  act  of  bringing  suit  as  plaintifi^  or  of  consent- 
ing to  appear  as  defendant,  in  a  civil  action ;  and  certainly, 
a  renouncement  of  the  privilege  of  exemption  must  be 
equally  as  unequivocal  in  criminal  proceedings.  Supposing 
the  renouncement  of  the  diplomatic  privilege,  and  submission 
to  local  jurisdiction,  to  be  duly  made,  we  have  next  to  inquire 
into  the  extent  of  jurisdiction  which  is  conferred  by  such  acts, 
and  may  be  lawfully  exercised  by  the  local  tribunals.  We 
shall  consider  this  question,  ^r«^  with  respect  to  civil  suits, 
and  second^  with  respect  to  criminal  matters.  ( Vatid^  Droit 
des  GenSj  liv.  4,  ch.  8,  §  111 ;  Merlinj  Bepertoire^  verb.  JUmstre 
PubUcy  sec.  6;  ViUefort^  PriviUges  Diplomatique^  pp.  10,  et  seq. ; 
OazeUe  des  Tribunaux^  Aug.  15th,  1857 ;  Wheaiony  Mem.  InL 
Law,  pt.  3,  ch.  1,  §§  15, 17 ;  JRevue  Mrangire  et  FrancaiSy  tome 
2,  p.  81 ;  HeffteVy  Droit  Intemaiionaly  §  42 ;  Bynkershoeky  De 
I\yro  Legat.y  cap.  23;  MarienSy  Causes  dUbreSy  tome  1,  p. 
229.) 

§  17.  Firsty  of  civil  jurisdiction.  Voluntary  submission  to 
local  civil  jurisdiction  presents  two  classes  of  cases:  1st, 
Where  the  minister  volmntarily  appears  as  defendant  in  a  civil 
action  and  admits  jurisdiction ;  and  2d,  Where  he  appears 
as  plainti£^  and  avails  himself  of  the  local  jurisdiction  against 
another  as  defendant. 

The  former  class  of  cases  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  present 
more  difGLculties,  with  respect  to  extent  of  jurisdiction,  than 
the  latter ;  for,  if  judgment  be  given  against  the  minister  as 
defendant,  the  execution  or  other  process  for  its  satisfaction 
issued  against  his  property  or  person,  might  seriously  infiinge 
upon  his  diplomatic  privilege  of  inviolabilify.  But,  in  £Etct, 
the  aame  result  might  follow  in  a  case  where  he  is  plaintiff; 
for,  if  he  fiul  in  his  suit,  judgment  might  be  decreed  against 
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».:u  ah*  vx»tsi>v  McK'^'^ven  the  defendant  may  present  and 
.<.v.*s>a:u>  ^xnmrvr- claims  to  a  larger  amount  than  hi?  demand, 
lua  liiaei  *.>l>tHiu  judgment  for  the  diflference.  And  again, 
'  iio  oj>^KXiu«^  party  may  appeal  to  a  higher  tribunal,  and 
'.huss  v.su'ry  the  minister,  against  his  consent,  to  a  higher 
cvHiii.  lV>es  the  minister,  by  voluntarily  submitting  to,  or 
ciH.uKirjf  the  local  jurisdiction,  become  liable  to  all  the  con- 
Nv\(ueiuv*  the  same  as  an  ordinary  litigant  ?  It  would  cer- 
uiuly  be  rery  absurd  to  allow  him  to  claim  it  in  anyparticu> 
Inr  cHiS^,  and  then  to  withdraw  himself  from  it  whenever  such 
a  wurse  suited  his  interest  or  convenience.  And  yet  to 
^xviHite,  against  him  as  against  an  ordinary  litigant,  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court,  would  seriously  compromise  the  innoto' 
M(((f  of  his  diplomatic  character.  In  order  to  obviate  this 
difficulty,  some  make  a  distinction  between  the  judicial  pro- 
ceedings of  the  court  before  final  judgment,  and  the  supple- 
mentary proceedings  for  the  execution  of  that  judgment. 
"  This  last  theory,"  says  Villefort,  "  although  vague  and  some- 
what arbitrary,  is,  perhaps,  the  best  in  a  matter  where  it  may 
be  said  more  reasonably  than  in  any  other,  that  there  is  no 
absolute  rule.  It,  moreover,  has  the  advantage  of  conform- 
i  iig  to  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  ancient  publicists  who 
founded  the  science."  According  to  this  view,  no  proceed- 
ings by  way  of  execution  of  judgment  can  be  taken  against 
the  person  of  the  minister,  or  against  any  of  his  property 
which,  by  the  rules  of  international  jurisprudence,  is  entitled 
to  the  privilege  of  exemption ;  in  other  words,  although  a 
minister  may  renounce  his  right  of  ex-territoriaUty^  he  cannot 
divest  himself  of  the  inviolability  which  the  law  of  nations 
attaches  to  his  person  and  office. 

The  following  consequences  seem  to  result  from  this  dis- 
cussion :  1st,  If  a  minister  renounces  his  privilege  of  ex^np- 
^n,  and  submits  to  local  jurisdiction  by  appearing  in  a  civil 
action,  either  as  plaintiff  or  defendant,  and  judgment  be  ren- 
dered against  him,  he  is  bound  to  pay  it ;  2d,  If  the  judg- 
ment be  in  his  fsivor,  and  Ihe  other  party  ai^>eal  to  a  higii^* 
tribunal,  he  most  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  appeal ;  8d, 
A  final  judgment  against  a  minister,  can  only  be  satisfied 
out  of  property  which  he  possesses  separate  and  distinct  from 
his  diplomatic  character,  and  no  proceedinga  oan  be  taken 
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flgftinfit  his  person,  or  against  property  privileged  by  the  law 
of  nations.  (  WheaUmy  Elm.  ltd.  Law^  pt.  8,  ch.  1,  §  15 ;  VUr 
lefortj  PriviUges  Diplamatiqttes.  pp.  4-18 ;  Riqudme^  Derecho 
Pub.  BU.y  Hb.  2,  cap.  Ad.,  §2;  Wildman,  ItU.  Law,  toI.  1,  pp. 
98-108;  Heffler^  Droa  BiterruUumal,  §42;  Bynker  shock,  de 
Faro  Leg(U.j  cap.  14,  §  18 ;  cap.  16,  §  2 ;  Merlin^  Repertoire^ 
verb.  Ministry  PubUe^  see.  5 ;  VaiUlf  Droit  des  Gens^  liv.  4,  ch. 
8,  §111.) 

§18.  Second,  of  criminal  jurisdiction.  This,  also,  involves 
two  classes  of  cases :  1st,  Where  the  minister  is  charged  with 
crime  and  submits  to  be  judged  by  the  local  tribunals;  and 
2d,  Where  he  appears  in  the  local  tribunals,  charging  another 
with  crime.  The  two  classes  of  cases  seem,  at  first  sight,  to 
be  very  different,  and  yet  their  result  may  be  nearly  the  same 
with  respect  to  the  mviolafriUty  of  the  minister.  A  distinction, 
however,  must  be  drawn  in  the  second  class,  between  the 
case  where  the  minister  appears  simply  as  an  informer,  to 
give  notice  of  the  commission  of  a  crime  by  another,  and 
where  he  appears  as  a  civil  party  in  a  criminal  prosecution. 
In  the  former  case,  his  official  character  is  not  involved,  for 
he  b  no  party  to  the  judicial  proceedings  But  if  he  appears 
as  a  civil  party,  in  a  criminal  prosecution,  he  may  be  seri- 
ously compromised.  According  to  French  law,  if  the  accusa* 
tion  be  declared  slanderous,  {calomnieuse)  he  is  liable  to  fine 
and  imprisonment.  Such  a  eentence,  if  attempted  to  be  car- 
ried into  execution,  necessarily  affects  the  inviolability  of  his 
official  character,  in  the  same  manner,  tho<ugh  in  less  degree, 
than  where  he  himself  is  the  original  subject  of  the  criminal 
proceeding.  Wbeaton,  in  speaking  of  the  right  of  a  minis- 
ter to  deliver  his  domestics  up  for  trial,  under  the  laws  of 
the  state  where  he  resides,  says,  he  may  do  this,  "  as  he  may 
renounce  any  of  the  privileges  to  which  he  is  entitled  by  the 
public  law."  Villefort  says  this  statement  is  not  only  incor- 
rect, but  entirely  unsupported  by  authorities.  Perhaps  he 
mistakes  the  meaning  of  Wheaton,  by  giving  too  literal  a 
constraction  to  his  words.  If  the  latter  means  to  say  that  a 
pvblic  minister  may  submit  himself  to  a  criminal  prosecution, 
which  involves  corporal  punishment,  disgrace  or  infamy,  and 
still  retain  his  official  position  as  the  representative  of  a  for- 
eign etate,  he  is  evidently  in  error,  for  the  two  characters  are 
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utterly  incompatible.  How  could  the  government,  to  which 
he  is  accredited,  continue  its  official  intercourse  with  a  man 
which  its  tribunals  are  trying  as  a  criminal  under  its  laws  ? 
Again,  suppose  he  be  condemned,  and  the  sentence  be 
executed,  will  it  continue  to  recognize  him,  when  declared 
infamous,  or  immured  in  the  walls  of  a  prison  ?  But  if  Mr. 
Wheaton  means  to  say  that  a  public  minister  may  renounce 
his  official  character,  and,  having  ceased  to  be  the  represen- 
tative of  his  government,  deliver  himself  up  as  a  private  indi- 
vidual, for  trial  under  the  laws  of  the  state  where  he  resides, 
the  correctness  of  the  statement  will  not  be  disputed.  (  VS- 
lefort^  PrivUiges  DiplomatiqueSy  pp.  18-25;  Wheaicn,  Elem. 
Int.  LaWy  pt.  8,  ch.  1,  §§  16, 16 ;  MerUriy  Reperioirey  verb.  Mm- 
isire  PubliCy  sec.  5 ;  Vaiidy  Droit  des  GenSy  liv,  4,  ch.  8,  §  111 ; 
Raynevaly  Inst  du  Droit  de  la  NaLy  etc.y  tome  1,  p.  825;  HeUcy 
Traiii  de  F Instruction  Orim.y  tome  2,  ch.  4,  §  124 ;  Code  Pinal, 
French,  Art.y  878 ;  Biquebney  Dereeho  Pub.  InLy  lib,  2,  cap. 
Ad.,  §2;  Wildniany  Int.  LaWy  vol.  1,  pp.  108-119^  Hefftery 
Droit  Iniemationaly  §  42.) 

§  19.  As  ministers  are  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
tribunals  of  the  country  where  they  reside,  whether  civil  or 
criminal,  the  question  has  often  been  dicussed,  how  are  they 
to  be  punished  for  their  offenses,  and  how  are  their  credi- 
tors to  obtain  justice  ?  The  answer  is  easily  deducible  from 
the  principles  already  discussed.  The  minister  is  the  officer 
of  the  state  which  he  represents,  and,  by  the  fiction  of  ex-terri- 
toriality,  he  is  considered  to  be  within  the  limits  of  his  own 
country.  His  state  is  responsible  for  his  acts  the  same  as 
if  committed  within  its  own  territory.  If  he  commit  an 
offense  upon  a  citizen  of  the  state  where  he  resides,  or  refuse 
to  do  justice  in  any  of  his  dealings,  the  injured  party  must 
submit  his  case  to  his  own  government,  which  will  demand 
satisfaction  and  redress  from  the  state  to  which  the  minister 
belongs.  For  offenses  against  the  laws  of  the  country  to 
which  he  is  accredited,  the  government  of  that  country  may 
not  only  dismiss  the  minister  and  send  him  out  of  the  coun- 
try, but  may  demand  justice  and  punishment  of  his  own 
country,  a  refusal  of  which  demand  will  constitute  a  suffi- 
cient cause  for  complaint,  and,  perhaps,  for  actual  hostilities. 
History  furnishes  numerous  cases  of  diis  kind.    Thus,  the 
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Bishop  of  Boss,  ambassador  of  Mary  Qaeen  of  Scotts,  was 
banished  from  England  for  conspiring  against  the  sovereign, 
while  the  Dnke  of  Norfolk,  and  other  conspiiitors,  were  tried 
and  executed.  It  is  true  that  the  crown  lawyers  deemed 
him  liable  to  a  penal  action^  but  the  correctness  of  their  opin- 
ion was  afterward  denied  by  Alberious  Gentilis,  Zouch,  Sir 
Robert  Cotton,  Blackstone,  and  other  eminent  English 
anthorities.  Mendoza,  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  England, 
was  ordered,  in  1584,  to  depart  the  realm,  for  conspiring  to 
introduce  foreign  troops  and  dethrone  the  queen,  and  a  com- 
missioner was  sent  to  Spain  to  prefer  a  complaint  against 
him.  Again,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  the  Spanish  ambassa- 
dors, Inoyosa  and  Colonna,  were  complained  ot  to  the  king 
of  Spain  for  a  scandalous  libel  on  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  but  allowed  to  depart  without  trial. 
In  1654,  De  Bass,  the  French  minister,  was  ordered  to  depart 
the  country  in  twenty-four  hours,  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy 
against ^the  life  of  Cromwell.  In  1717,  the  Swedish  ambas- 
sador in  England,  was  arrested  and  his  papers  seized,  on  a 
charge  of  conspiring  against  the  king.  This  act  was  justi- 
fied solely  on  the  ground  of  necessity  for  self-defense.  In 
1718,  the  Prince  of  Cellamare,  Spanish  ambassador  in  France, 
was  arrested,  and  his  papers  seized,  under  the  same  charge, 
and  he  was  conducted,  under  a  military  escort,  to  the  fron- 
tier. ^  In  neither  of  these  cases  was  any  attempt  made  to  try 
and  punish  the  minister,  nor  did  any  of  the  ambassadors 
from  other  courts  complain  of  an  infringement  of  the  privi- 
leges of  their  order,  though  a  protest  from  this  body  has 
always  been  usual  when  an  injury  has  been  done  to  any 
member  of  it  resident  at  the  same  court.  In  the  case  of 
Gyllenburg,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  Monteleone,  simply 
observed  that  he  was  sorry  some  otfier  way  than  the  arrest  of 
an  ambassador,  and  the  seizure  of  his  papers,  could  not  have 
been  fallen  upon  for  preserving  the  peace  of  the  kingdom. 
In  the  case  of  Da  Sa,  brother  of  the  Portugese  ambassador 
in  England,  charged,  in  1653,  with  being  accessory  to  a 
murder,  he  claimed  the  privileges  of  an  ambassador ;  but,  on 
examining  his  credentials,  it  was  found  that  he  was  simply 
promised  a  commission  at  a  future  time,  on  the  recall  of  his 
brother.    He  was  therefore  ordered  to  plead  to  the  indict- 
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ment.  It  was  generally  admitted  that  if  Da  Sa  had  aetnallj 
been  an  ambassador,  he  would  not  have  been  liable  to  trial. 
At  that  time  the  laws  of  England  did  not  extend,  to  the  suite 
of  a  minister,  the  exemption  of  the  minister  himself  from 
the  jarisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  coontry,  in  case  of  mur- 
der. It  is  now,  however,  generally  admitted,  tiiat  the 
exemption  extends  to  all  the  officers  and  members  of  his 
household,  and  the  minister  and  his  government  must  be 
held  responsible  that  they  be  properly  punished  for  any 
offenses  they  may  commit.  ( Vatiely  Droit  des  GenSy  liv.  4, 
ch.  8,  §§  116 ;  Grotius,  dt  Jvr.  Bel.  ae  Pae.,  lib,  2,  cap.  18, 
§10;  PhiUimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §§169-171;  Ward, 
Hist  Law  of  NationSj  vol.  2,  pp.  486,  et  seq. ;  Bynkerahoek, 
de  Foro  Legatoruniy  caps.  6,  et  seq. ;  Wicqueforty  CAmbasMdeur, 
liv.  1,  §  29 ;  Martens,  Causes  CiUbreSy  tome  1,  pp.  189,  et  seq. ; 
WIdmany  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  103-119 ;  Heffter,  DroU  Inter- 
natianaly  §§  204,  212-216 ;  Biquelmey  Derecho  Pub.  InL,  lib-  2, 
cap.  Ad.,  2 ;  Merlin,  lUpertoire,  verb,  Mmisire  PubHc,  sec.  6.) 

§  20.  But  if  the  dependents  of  a  foreign  minister  are  exempt 
from  local  jurisdiction,  who  is  to  punish  them  for  crimes,  and 
tor  offenses  against  the  local  laws?  May  the  minister  him- 
self try,  and  punish  them  ?  Or  may  his  state  organize  a  tribu- 
nal, in  a  foreign  country,  for  that  purpose  ?  Or  may  the  min- 
ister arrest  and  send  them  home  for  tiiat  purpose.  Or  should 
he  discharge  them  from  his  service,  and  deliver  them  up  for 
trial,  under  the  laws  of  the  state  where  he  resides  ?  These  are 
important  questions,  upon  which  there  has  been  some  diver- 
sity of  opinion  and  practice.  In  1603,  a  man  named  Gom- 
baut,  one  of  the  retinue  of  the  Due  de  Sully,  the  French 
ambassador  at  London,  killed  an  Englishman  at  a  brothel. 
Sully  tried  the  offender  by  a  council  of  Frenchmen,  and 
condemned  him  to  death,  after  which  he  delivered  him  over 
to  the  English  authorities,  for  execution.  But  James  I.  par- 
doned the  culprit.  The  French,  however,  contended,  (and,  we 
think,  correctly,)  that,  although  King  James  might  refuse 
to  carry  the  sentence  into  execution,  or  might  remit  the 
execution  in  England,  yet,  as  Combaut  was  a  Frenchman, 
tried  and  condemned  by  a  French  tribunal,  the  English  king 
had  no  power  to  grant  him  a  pardon.  The  right  of  the  French 
authorities  to  try  and  condemn  in  England,  oeeuMi  not  to 
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hare  been  questioned.  Hotman  mentions  two  cases  of  the 
exercise  of  this  power  by  ambassadors^  bat  does  not  approve 
it.  One  was  that  of  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  Venice,  who 
hang  one  of  his  servants  from  the  window  of  his  own  hoteL 
The  other  was  that  of  a  French  ambassador  in  England, 
daring  the  reign  of  Elizabeth^  who  accented  one  of  his  ser- 
vants for  committing  a  rape  npon  a  female  of  his  jbmily.  In 
1657,  one  of  the  servants  of  M.  de  Thou,  the  French  ambas- 
sador in  Holland,  attempted  violence  upon  a  woman  in  La 
Haye.  He  was  arrested  by  a  patrol,  and  taken  to  the  guard- 
house. The  ambassador  demanded  his  release,  which  was 
acceded  to  immediately,  and  the  minister  himself  inflicted 
punishment  upon  the  culprit.  The  Roman  ambassadors  pun- 
ished  their  own  dependents,  because  they  were  slaves.  The 
earlier  writers  on  intematianal  law  conceded  the  same  right 
to  modem  ambassadors,  over  the  members  of  their  own  family 
and  their  servants,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  irons,  imprison- 
ment, and  any  corporal  punishment,  short  of  taking  life. 
Some  even  contended  for  their  right  to  punish  with  death, 
where  that  penalty  would  be  imposed  by  the  laws  of  the  min- 
ister's own  ^te.  But  more  recent  publicists  are  of  opinion 
that  the  miuister  cannot  himself  try  or  punish  criminal 
offenses^  and^that  his  own  government  cannot  be  permitted 
to  organize  a  tribunal  for  that  purpose,  in  a  foreign  state. 
The  minister's  house  and  suite  are,  for  the  necessary  purposes 
of  his  mission,  to  be  regarded  as  without  the  territory  of  the 
state,  but  judicial  proceedings,  and  the  local  punishment  of 
crime,  are  not  the  necessary  appendages  of  diplomacy.  But 
may  not  the  minister  arrest  any  member  of  his  suite,  and 
send  him  home  for  trial  and  punishment;  and  if  so,  does  this 
power  include  the  sending  away  subjects  of  the  state  in  which 
the  minister  resides  ?  Where  citizens  of  the  state  enter  the 
service  of  a  foreign  minister,  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  emi- 
grants from  their  own,  and  as  domiciled  in  a  foreign  country, 
and  consequently  as  beyond  the  jurisdiction  and  protection 
of  their  own  government.  With  respect  to  the  general  right 
to  arrest  and  send  home,  there  seems  to  be  no  objection,  if 
no  force  be  used.  But  the  minister  has  no  force  of  his  own 
fbr  this  purpose,  nor  can  he  require  the  foreign  state  to  assist 
him.    Moreover,  if  the  criminal  is  sent  to  another  country  for 
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trial,  mach  difficulty  woald  generally  resalt  in  procuring  the 
attendance  of  witnesses,  and  in  proving  the  offense  or  crime, 
eren  where  jurisdiction  could  be  taken  of  the  case  of  crime 
committed  within  another  state.     It,  therefore,  seems  to  be 
the  preferable  mode,  as  a  general  rule,  where  an  employe  or 
minister  violates  the  laws  of  the  state  in  which  he  resides,  to 
deliver  him  for  trial  and  punishment  by  the  laws  which  he 
has  violated*    There  are  exceptional  cases,  where  the  minister 
would  be  justified  in  refusing  to  make  such  surrender,  and 
in  demanding  any  such  person  from  the  local  authorities.    As 
already  remarked,  a  minister  is  held  responsible,  to  a  certain 
extent,  for  the  conduct  of  his  dependents,  and  if  he  neglect 
to  provide  for  their  punishment  under  the  laws  of  his  own 
country,  or  to  dismiss  them  from  his  service,  and  deliver  them 
up  to  the  local  tribunals,  he  is  necessarily  regarded  as  either 
the  instigator  or  defender  of  the  offenses  or  crimes  which  they 
commit.     Such  a  course  of  conduct,  on  his  part,  may  consti- 
tute a  sufficient  cause  for  his  dismissal.    It  was  on  this  ground 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  1856,  revoked  the 
exequatur  of  the  British  consul  at  New  York.    It  was  not 
alleged  that  the  consul  had  himself  been  guilty  q£  enga^ng 
in  the  enlistment  of  British  troops  within  theHtmits  of  the 
United  States,  but  that  the  offense  had  been  committed  by 
his  secretary,  with  his  knowledge,  and  even  in  his  presence, 
and  that  he  had  neither  punished  nor  dismissed  his  subordi- 
nate, nor  had  he  even  disavowed  the  acts  of  that  subordinate. 
But,  as  already  stated,  the  secretary  of  legation^  and  other 
functionaries  of  embassy,  are  sometimes,  in  a  measure,  inde- 
pendent of  the  minister,  and  have  the  right  of  inviolabilify  due 
to  representatives  of  their  own  state.    In  such  cases,  the  min- 
ister can  neither  dismiss  them  from  the  legation,  nor  can  he 
divest  them  of  their  diplomatic  immunity,  so  as  to  render 
them  justiciable  by  the  local  tribunals.     The  government 
against  which  the  offense  is  committed,  must,  therefore,  seek 
its  redress  from  the  state  by  which  such  diplomatic  agents 
are  appointed,  and  which  is  to  be  held  responsible  for  their 
good  conduct.    ( ViUefort,  PriviUges  JDiplomcUiquey  pp.  25-31 ; 
Cong.  Doc.^  84/A  CongresSy  1st  Sess.  H.  B.j  Ex.  Doc.  iVb.  107; 
Butherforth,  InstUuteSy  h.  2,  ch.  9,  §  20 ;  Kluberj  DroU  des  Gens 
Mod.,  S§  212-214 ;  LeeUrCy  Histoire  des  Provmees  Urns,  liv.  1 
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t  2y  p.  878 ;  StfbeTj  De  Jure  OmiatiSj  liv.  8,  sec.  8,  cap.  2 ; 
Sayneval,  InstitutioneSy  etc.,  liv.  2,  ch.  14,  and  App.  2 ;  Hotman^ 
Traiii  de  V Ambassadeury  ch.  8,  p.  71 ;  Ward^  History  Law  of 
Nations,  vol.  2,  pp.  486,  et  seq. ;  Home,  On  Diplomacy,  sec.  8 ; 
Merlin,  Repertoire,  verb.  Ministre  Public,  sees.  5,  6 ;  Garden, 
Be  Diplfymaiie,  liv.  5,  §  21 ;  Heffter,  DroU  IntemaUmal,  §  216 
Burlamuuqui,  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Gens,  tome  5,  pt.  4,  ch.  15 
Gardner,  Institutes,  pp.  498,  et  seq. ;  Vatiel,  DroU  des  Gens,  liv 
4,  ch.  9,  §§  124,  et  seq. ;  Wheaton,  EUm.  Int.  Law,  pt  8,  ch 
1,  §16;  Bynkershoek,  De  Foro  Legal.,  caps.  15,  20;  Bello,Be 
recho  Intemacional,  pt.  8,  cap.  1,  §  8.) 

§  21  In  case  of  crime  committed  in  the  house  of  a  foreign 
minister,  or  by  one  of  his  suite,  and  the  accused  be  given  up 
to  be  tried  by  the  local  authorities,  as,  also,  in  cases  of  crime 
committed  by  others,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the 
only  or  most  important  witnesses  are  the  minister,  his  family, 
his  employ^,  or  members  of  his  legation.  But  if  such  per* 
sons  are  entirely  exempt  from  local  jurisdiction,  how  can 
their  evidence  be  taken?  —  if  they  refuse  to  give  it,  must  the 
guilty  escape  unpunished  ?  It  is  true  that  they  cannot  be  com- 
pelled to  appear  and  give  testimony  in  such  cases,  unless  the 
right  of  compulsion  be  secured  by  treaty  stipulations ;  never- 
theless, modem  custom  has  established  the  practice,  that 
where  the  deposition  of  a  minister,  or  of  any  person  attached 
to  his  suite,  is  required  in  the  courts  of  the  country  wherein 
the  minister  resides,  the  secretary,  or  minister  of  foreign 
affiiirs,  requests  the  minister  to  appear,  or  to  cause  the  person 
summoned  to  appear,  before  some  competent  authority,  have 
their  depositions  taken,  and  in  due  form  communicated  to 
the  authority  which  made  the  request.  In  most  cases,  the 
depositions  are  taken  before  the  secretary  of  their  own  lega- 
tion. In  criminal  trials,  the  laws  of  some  countries  require 
that  the  testimony  be  given  before  the  court,  and  in  presence 
of  the  accused.  In  such  cases,  the  foreign  office  requests  the 
personal  attendance  of  the  minister,  or  person  summoned,  at 
the  time  and  place  designated.  To  refuse  to  comply  with 
such  request,  without  good  and  substantial  reasons,  is  now 
regarded  as  discourteous  and  disrespectfol  to  the  government 
which  makes  it,  and  may  justify  the  dismissal  of  such  minis- 
ter.    In  1856,  the  government  of  the  United  Btates  of  Amer- 
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ica  requested  the  recall  of  the  minister  of  the  Netherlands, 
for  having  refused  to  appear  before  the  court,  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  to  give  his  testimony  in  a  criminal  cause  which 
was  then  pending,  and  in  which  this  minister  was  a  most 
important  witness.  There  may,  however,  be  cases  where  the 
minister  would  be  fully  justified  in  declining  to  accede  to 
such  a  request.  For  instance,  if  the  court  should  be  so 
wanting  in  dignity  and  character  as  to  permit  its  officers  and 
attorneys  to  annoy  witnesses,  by  unnecessarily  prolonged 
cross-examinations,  and  by  questions  irrelevant  and  insulting 
to  the  witness  or  to  his  government,  a  minister  would  unques- 
tionably be  justified  in  declining  to  appear  himself,  or  to 
direct  the  appearance  of  any  of  his  suite  before  such  a  tribu- 
nal. A  court  which  allows  such  license,  with  respect  to  ordi- 
nary witnesses,  forfeits  its  own  dignity  and  character ;  but 
when  it  is  permitted  toward  officials  of  foreign  states,  it  is 
also  guilty  of  disrespect  to  such  states,  and  violates  the  law 
of  international  comity.  {Homey  On  Diplomacy ^  sec.  3,  §  25 ; 
Marci/y  Letter  to  American  Minister  to  the  Netherlands^  Cong. 
Doc  ;  Gardyiery  Institutes^  p.  602.) 

§22.  The  independence  of  a  public  minister  would  be 
very  imperfect,  if  the  house  in  which  he  lived,  and  his  per- 
sonal effects  or  moveables,  were  not  entirely  exempt  from 
the  local  jurisdiction.  Otherwise,  he  might  be  disturbed 
under  a  thousand  pretences,  his  papers  searched,  his  secrets 
discovered,  and  his  person  exposed  to  insults.  Hence,  his 
house  is  inviolable,  and  cannot  be  entered  without  his  per- 
mission, by  police,  custom-house,  or  excise  officers,  nor  can 
troops  be  quartered  in  it.  For  the  same  reasons,  his  coaches 
and  carriages  are  usually  exempt  from  all  local  jurisdiction 
and  examination.  But  the  abuse  of  this  privilege,  on  the 
part  of  ministers,  by  making  their  houses  an  asylum  for  fugi- 
tives from  justice,  and  their  carriages  a  means  of  effecting 
the  escape  of  guilty  persons,  has  caused  it  to  be  very  much 
restrained  by  the  municipal  laws  of  some  countries,  sanc^ 
tioned,  in  some  degree,  by  the  tacit  consent  of  other  uationa. 
On  this  subject  Yattel  remarks,  that  ''an  ambassador's  house, 
being  independent  of  the  ordinary  jurisdiction,  no  magis- 
trate, justices  of  the  peace,  or  other  subordinate  officeis,  are 
in  any  case  to  enter  it  by  their  own  authority,  or  to  sand  any 
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of  th#ir  instramente,  ualeea  it  be  on  an  occasion  of  pressing 
necessilyy  where  the  public  welfare  is  in  danger,  and  which 
admits  of  no  delay.    Whatever  concerns  a  point  of  such 
weight  and  delicacy ;  whatever  affects  the  right  and  glory  of 
a  sovereign  power;  whatever  may  embroil  the  state  with 
that  power,  is  to  be  laid  immediately  before  the  sovereign, 
and  regulated  by  himself,  or  on  his  orders,  by  his  council  of 
state.     Thus,  a  sovereign  is  to  determine  how  &r  the  right 
of  asylum,  which  an  ambassador  attributes  to  his  house,  is 
to  be  regarded ;  and  if  the  delinquent  be  such  that  his  deten- 
tion or  punishmeut  is  of  great  importance  to  the  state,  the 
prince  is  not  to  be  withheld  by  the  consideration  of  a  privi- 
lege which  was  never  given  for  the  detriment  and  ruin  of 
states.*'    Thus,  when  the  Puke  of  Ripparda,  in  1726,  took 
shelter  in  the  house  of  the  English  ambassador,  Lord  Har- 
ringtouj  the  council  of  Castile  decided  that  he  might  be 
taken   out  of  it,  even  by  force,  for^  otherwise,  what  was 
intended  for  the  benefit  of  sovereigns  would  turn  to  the 
ruin  and  destruction  of  their  authority.     The  Marquis  of 
Fontenay,  French  ambassador  at  Rome,  sheltered  certain 
Neapolitan  esdles  and  rebels,  and  attempted  to  take  them 
out  of  Borne  in  his  coaches ;  but  the  coaches  were  stopped  at 
the  gates  and  the  Keapolitans  conveyed  to  prison.    The 
ambassador  sharply  complained  of  this,  but  the  Pope  answered 
him :  "  That  he  had  given  orders  for  seizing  those  whose 
escape  the  ambassador  had  favored ;  that  since  he  took  the 
liberty  of  protecting  villains  and  criminals  of  all  kinds  within 
the  ecclesiastical  state,  he,  who  was  sovereign,  should  at  least 
be  allowed  to  lay  hold  of  them  again,  whenever  they  could 
be  met  with,  as  the  rights  and  privileges  of  ambassadors  were 
not  to  be  carried  to  such  a  highi.*'    In  1747,  a  Swedish  mer- 
chant, named  Springer,  accused  of  high  treason,  took  refuge 
in  the  hotel  of  the  English  ambassador  at  Stockholm.    The 
ambassador  at  first  refused  to  surrender  him ;  but  after  the 
Swedish  government  had  surrounded  his  house  with  troops, 
searched  everybody  who  entered  it,  and  caused  his  carriage, 
when  he  left  the  hotel,  to  be  followed  by  a  guard,  he  sur- 
rendered Springer,  under  a  protest  as  to  the  violence  done 
to  his  ambassadorial  privilege.    England  demanded  repara- 
tion, bat  Sweden  steadily  refused  it,  and  the  ambassadors  of 
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the  two  governments  were  mutually  withdrawn.     Pliilli- 
more,  the  English  author,  commenting  upon  this  case,  says : 
*^  It  seems  clear  that  the  conduct  of  Sweden  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  international  law."    ( Vattdj  Droit 
des  OenSy  liv.  4,  ch.  9,  g§  118-116 ;  Martens^  Precis  du  Droit 
des  GenSj  §  217 ;  KbtbeTj  Droit  des  Gens  M6d.j  pt.  2,  tit  2,  ch. 
8,  §  210 ;   Toueej/f  Opinions  U.  S.  AtCys.  GenLj  vol.  5,  p.  70 ; 
Wheaton,  Elm.  Int.  Law,  pt.  8,  ch.  1,  §  17 ;  Home,  On  Diph- 
rruicyj  sec.  8,  §§  80,  81 ;  PMUmore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  §§  180, 
204,  205 ;  Martens,  Ovide  IXphmatique,  §§  28-27 ;  Gaixlen,  De 
DiphmatU,  liv.  5,  §  28 ;  FoeUx,  Droit  Int.  Privi,  §§  211-218 ; 
Heffier,  Droit  Intemational,  §§  212,  217 ;  Belto,  Derecho  Inter- 
nadonalj  pt.  8,  cap.  1,  §  8 ;  Riqudrnje,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  2, 
cap.  Ad.,  2 ;  Merlin,  Repertoire,  verb.  Ministre  Public,  sec.  5.) 
§  28.  But  the  real  property  of  a  minister,  other  than  his 
dwelling  situate  within  the  territory  of  the  government  to 
which  he  is  accredited,  and  the  ]gersonal  property  of  which 
he  may  be  possessed,  as  a  merchant,  or  private  person,  carry- 
ing on  trade  or  other  business,  or  in  a  fiduciary  character  as 
an  executor,  etc.,  are  not  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the 
local  laws  and  local  jurisdiction.    The  reason  of  this  is,  that 
the  minister  does  not  hold  such  lands  and  goods  by  virtue  of 
his  office ;  they  are  not  annexed  to  his  person  so  as,  like  him- 
self, to  be  reputed  out  of  the  territory.    Every  dispute  or  suit 
respecting  them,  must  be  carried  on  in  the  tribunals  of  the 
countiy,  and  they  are  subject  to  the  ordinary  process  and 
proceedings  of  the  courts,  even  of  attachment  and  seizure. 
But,  as  already  remarked,  the  house  in  which  he  lives,  his 
carriages,  furniture  and  personal  property,  connected  with  his 
embassy,  are  excepted  from  the  rule.    And  in  sueing  a  min- 
ister, or  serving  other  process  of  a  court,  in  relation  to  real 
estate,  other  than  his  dwelling,  or  to  personal  property  which 
has  no  relation  to  the  embassy,  the  minister  is  summoned 
and  proceeded  against  in  the  same  manner  as  an  absent  per- 
son, he  being  reputed  out  of  the  country,  and  his  independ- 
ence does  not  permit  any  immediate  address  to  his  person  in 
an  authoritative  manner,  such  as  sending  an  officer  of  a  court 
of  justice  to  him.   This  question  is  very  clearly  discussed  by 
Vattel,  as  follows :  ^^  What  has  no  affinity  with  his  (the  minis- 
ter's) frmctions  and  character,  cannot  partake  of  the  privi- 
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leges  derived  only  firom  his  fanctions  and  character.  Should, 
then,  a  minister,  as  it  has  heen  ojfiten  seen,  engage  in  trade, 
all  the  effects,  goods,  money,  and  dehts,  active  and  passive, 
belonging  to  his  commerce,  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  country.  And  though  these  process  cannot  be  directly 
addressed  to  the  minister's  person,  by  reason  of  his  indepen- 
dency, he  is,  by  the  seizing  of  the  effects  belonging  to  his  com- 
merce, indirectly  brought  to  anecessity  of  answering  by  such 
seizure.  The  abuses  arising  from  a  contrary  practice  are  mani- 
fest." ( VaOdyDroUdes  Gens,  liv.  4,  ch.  8,  §§  114, 115 ;  Grotius, 
de  JvT.  Bd.  ac  Pac.,  lib.  2,  cap.  18,  §  9 ;  Bynkershoeky  de  Foro 
LegaLj  cap.  16,  §  6 ;  PhUlinwrej  On  Int.  Laxo,  vol  2,  §§  180, 181 ; 
MirtisSy  Das  Mirop.  Qesamdschaftsrecht,  §  843 ;  Klvber,  Eurcp. 
Vdkerreehl,  §  210 ;  Garden,  De  DipUmaiie^  liv.  5,  §§  18,  et  seq.; 
Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  217 ;  Merlin,  Repertoire, 
verb.  Ministre  Public,  sec.  5 ;  Foeliz,  Droit  InL  Privi.,  §  216 ; 
Heffter,  DroU  bitemational^  §§  216,  217 ;  BeUo,  Derecho  Inter- 
nadcnal,  pt  S,  cap.  1,  §  3 ;  Riquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  2, 
cap.  Ad.,  2.) 

§  24.  The  minister's  person,  and  personal  effects,  are  not 
liable  to  assessment  and  taxation.  But  his  real  property, 
and  his  movables,  (not  connected  with  his  mission  or  embassy) 
are  all  subject  to  taxation,  according  to  the  municipal  laws 
of  the  country.  By  the  usage  of  most  nations,  he  is  exempt 
from  the  payment  of  duties  on  the  importation  of  articles  for 
his  own  personal  use,  and  that  of  his  family.  But  this  latter 
exemption  is  sometimes  limited  to  a  fixed  sum  per  annum, 
or  during  the  continuance  of  the  mission.  The  government 
to  which  the  minister  is  accredited,  and  of  the  country 
through  which  he  may  pass,  has  a  right  to  adopt  and  enforce 
all  necessary  rules  for  the  protection  of  its  revenue  from 
impositions  and  fraud,  under  the  guise  of  importations  or 
ezportaiions,  by  foreign  ministers  or  their  dependents. 
Hence,  goods  purporting  to  be  the  personal  effects  of  a  min- 
ister, or  for  the  private  use  of  himself  and  family,  cannot 
claim  a  free  passage  through  the  custom  houses,  even  where, 
by  usage,  they  are  exempted  from  duty.  Sometimes  regular 
duties  are  exacted  at  ports  of  entry,  and  the  sums  so  paid  are 
reimbupsed  to  the  minister,  direct  from  the  national  treasuiy, 
and,  in  other  cases,  the  goods  are  placed  under  the  custom 
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home  seaLa,  and  tmnspofted  to  hiB  residence  under  die  direo^ 
tion  of  eostiOBi  honse  officers.  The  langoflge  of  Vattel,  on 
thiB  point,  is  veiy  clear  and  jtut  *'  Among  thoee  Tights,*' 
eSLjB  he,  ^  that  are  not  necessaty  to  the  sncceaa  of  embaanes, 
there  are  some  likewise  not  founded  on  a  general  consent  of 
nations,  bnt  which  are,  nevertheless,  by  the  costom  of  aerearal 
conntries,  annexed  to  the  character.  Such  is  the  exemption 
from  the  dnti^  of  importation  and  exportation  for  things 
which  come  into  a  country  for  a  foreign  minister,  or  whieh 
he  sends  out  There  is  no  necessity  for  him  to  be  distin- 
guished in  this  respect,  since,  by  paying  these  duties,  he  would 
not  be  the  less  able  to  discharge  his  functions.  If  the  eover^ 
eign  is  pleased  to  exempt  him  from  them,  it  is  a  civility  which 
the  minister  could  not  claim  by  any  right,  no  more  than  that 
his  baggage,  or  any  chests,  etc.,  which  he  sends  for  from 
abroad,  shall  not  be  searched  at  the  custom  house.  Thomas 
Chaloner,  the  English  ambassador  in  Spain,  sent  home  a 
bitter  complaint  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  his  mistress,  that  the 
custom  house  officers  had  opened  his  trunks  in  ordw  to  search 
them.  But  the  Queen  returned  him  for  answer,  thai  <m 
ambasMdor  toaa  to  put  up  with  even/thing  that  did  no!  dm^ 
offend  the  digrdfy  of  his  sovereign."  Bo,  while  the  ambassador 
is  exempt  fi'om  ^e  capitation  tax,  and  evety  personal  impon- 
tion  relating  to  the  character  or  quality  of  a  subject  of  the 
state,  he  is  expected  to  pay  tolls,  postage,  etc.,  and  the  ordi* 
nary  duties  imposed  on  the  goods  and  provisions  he  may 
use.  {VaMy  JDmtdea  Oena,  liv.  4,  ch.  7,  §  105;  ch.  9§  117; 
WheatMy  Elem.  Int.  Lcod^  pt.  8,  ch.  1,  §  18 ;  Martens^  Precis 
du  Droit  des  Qens^  liv.  7,  ch»  5,  $  220 ;  Martens^  Ouide  IHpUh 
matiquey  §§  81,  82 ;  Merlin^  BeperMrty  verb.  Ministre  PubUc, 
sec.  6 ;  JBome,  On  DipUnnacijfy  sec.  8,  §  29 ;  PhUUmorey  OnlnL 
LaWy  vol.  2,  §  2102 ;  QardeUy  De  Diplamatiey  liv.  5,  §  22;  Foe^ 
lixy  Droit  Int.  Prioiy  §§  211-216 ;  H^Bfiery  DroU  International^ 
§$  215,  217 ;  JBellOy  Derecho  Intemacionaly  pt  8^  cap.  1,  §  3 ; 
Siqudmey  Dtrecho  Pub.  Inty  liv.  2,  cap.  Ad.,  §  2.) 

1 25.  A  minister,  resident  in  a  foreign  countty,  is  entitied 
to  the  privilege  of  religious  worship  a(^cording  tb  the  pecu- 
liar iorms  of  hid  own  fiuth,  although  it  may  not  be  generally 
tolerated  by  the  laws  of  the  state  to  which  he  is  ltc<^^ted. 
But  this  right  i^,  ft.  jstrictness,  confined  to  his  own  residence  ; 


he  can  do  what  he  please?  within  }ua  ow^  walls,  ^^xd  nohodf 
has  a  right  to  object  or  interfere.  ^^  Bnt  if  the  sovereign  of  th^ 
coontry  where  he  ne^ides^  has  good  reigns  for  not  per- 
mitting him  to  exerciejd  his  religion  in  a  manner  any  way 
pobHc,  this  sQyereign  is  not  tp  be  blamed,  much  less  accosed 
of  offending  against  t^e  l^w  of  nations."  This  limitatioii, 
which  Vattel  has  placed  on  the  right  of  reUgious  worship,  is 
approved  by  other  text-writers,  althongh,  at  this  day,  no  civil- 
ized country  refuses  ambassadors  this  free  exercise,  except  so 
fiu*  as  it  might  interfere  with  municipal  police  reguiationa 
for  maintaining  public  order*  f'  The  increasing  spirit  of 
reUgious  freedom  and  liberality,"  says  Wheaton,  ^  has  gradia- 
ally  extended  this  privilege  to  the  establishment,  in  most 
countries,  of  public  chapels,  attached  to  the  different  foreign 
embassies,  in  which  not  only  foreigners  of  the  same  uation, 
but  even  natives  of  the  country  of  the  same  religion,  are 
allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  peculiar  worship.  This 
does  not,  in  general,  extend  to  public  processions,  the  use 
of  bells,  or  other  external  rights  celebrated  beyond  the  walls 
of  the  chapel."  Privileges  of  this  nature  are  usually  mat^ 
ters  of  treaty  stipulations.  ( Wheatan,  jEl^m.  InL  LaWj  pt.  8, 
ch.  1,  §  21;  Vattel,  DroU  des  Gem,  liv.  4,  ch.  7,  §  104;  Klvr 
6cr,  J>r(yU  <to  Gmfi  Mod.,  pt.  2,  tit  2,  ch.  8.  §§  2X5-216  j 
Martens,  Preeis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §§  222-226;  JEfome,  On 
Diplomacy,  sec.  8,  §  82;  PhiUinwre,  On  Int.  law,  vol.  2, 
§}  207-210 ;  Martens,  Guide  Diplomatique,  §  85 ;  Garden,  De 
DipLomatie,  Uv.  6,  §  24;  jff^to-.  Droit  International,  §  %U; 
Betto,  Derecho  JbUemaciontd,  pt-  8,  o^p.  1,  §  8 ;  Merlin^  Seper- 
tcire,  verb.  Mmistre  PubUa^  sec  5.) 

§  26.  Every  diplomatic  agent,  in  Qrder  to  be  received  in 
diat  character,  and  to  ei^joy  the  privileges  and  honors  attached 
to  his  rank,  must  be  furnished  with  a  letter  of  credence.  Such 
latter  usually  states  the  general  object  of  the  mission  or 
appointment,  the  efficial  qhar^ter  of  the  ag^nt,  and  requests 
that  full  £uth  aud  credit  m&y  be  given  to  Ixis  acts  and  deeds, 
aa'such  agent  of  hisgov^cnment  The  execulapn  of  tfus  lif- 
ter depends  upon  the  municipal  laws  of  the  state  i|suiQg4t» 
and  upon  tbe  official  i^a^  Qfthe  agent  In  the  case^pf  w^is- 
tenB  of  the  first  jAu^ee  olaps(E«9,  the  letter  is  usually  signed 
by  fhf^  BQiffimga  or  i^l^ef  mi^tr^  of  ^  .nt^  mhioh 
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sends  them,  and  is  addressed  to  the  sovereign  or  chief 
magistrate  of  the  state  to  which  they  are  delegated.  In 
the  case  of  subordinate  agents,  it  is  usually  addressed  by  the 
minister  or  secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  to  the  department  of 
foreign  affairs  of  the  other  government.  ( WheatoTi,  Mem. 
Int.  Law  J  pt.  8,  ch.  1,  §  7 ;  Martens^  Precis  du  Droit  des  GenSj 
§  202 ;  Wicquefort^  de  V Ambassadeur^  liv.  1,  §  15 ;  Martens^ 
Guide  Diplomatique^  §  18 ;  Home,  On  Diplomacy^  sec.  2,  §  15; 
PhiUimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  §  229 ;  Hefter^  Droit  Inter- 
nationalj  §§  200,  et  seq. ;  BeUoj  Derecho  Intemacionaly  pt.  8, 
cap.  1,  §  5 ;  Riquelme^  Derecho  Pub.  Int.^  lib.  2,  tit.  2,  cap. 
Ad.,  1;  Baynevaly  Institutions^  etc.y  Appendix  No.  2;  Bealj 
Science  du  Gouvemementy  tome  5,  p.  287.) 

§  27.  The  full  power  authorizing  the  minister  to  negotiate 
is  sometimes  inserted  in  the  letter  of  credence,  but  it  is  more 
usually  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  letters  patent.  In  general, 
ministers  sent  to  a  congress  or  convention  of  nations,  are 
not  furnished  with  a  letter  of  credence,  but  with  letters  pat- 
ent, or  a  fall  power,  of  which  they  reciprocally  exchange 
copies  with  each  other  on  the  assembling  of  the  congress. 
But  a  full  power  to  negotiate  does  not  necessarily  bind  the 
state  to  the  treaty  which  maybe  signed  by  the  minister  under 
such  power.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  power  of 
ratifying  or  rejecting  a  treaty,  is  vested  in  other  authorities 
than  that  which  conferred  the  power  to  negotiate.  Thus,  in 
the  United  States,  the  power  to  negotiate  is  conferred  by 
the  President,  but  no  treaty  is  binding  till  confirmed  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  senate.  (Wheatony  Elem.  Int.  LaWy  pt  8,  ch.  1, 
§  8 ;  MartenSy  Precis  du  Droit  des  GenSy  §  204 ;  Wicqueforty  de 
V AmbassadeuTy  liv,  1,  §  16 ;  MartenSy  Guide  Diplomatiquey  §  19 ; 
Homey  On  Diplomact/y  sec.  2,  §17;  PhiUimorey  On  InL  LaWy 
vol.2,  §280.) 

§  28.  The  instructions  of  a  minister,  from  his  own  govern- 
ment, are  for  his  own  direction  only,  and  are  not  to  be  com- 
municated to  the  government  or  congress  to  which  he  is 
delegated.  He  cannot  be  compelled  to  show  them.  He, 
however,  may  be  directed  by  his  own  government  to  com- 
municate them  either  partially  or  in  extensoy  or  it  may  be  left 
to  his  own  discretion  to  communicate  them  or  not,  as  he  may 
deem  expedient.    But,  without  such  permission,  specially 
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given,  diplomatic  instrnctions  are  always  regarded  as  confi- 
dential communications,  with  the  contents  of  which  the  gov- 
ernment to  which  he  is  credited  has  no  right  to  be  made 
acquainted.  Instances  have  occurred  where  ignorant  and 
unskillful  ministers  have  communicated  such  instructions 
without  authority,  to  the  embarrassment  and  injury  of  their 
own  government.  ( Wheatonj  Ulem.  Int.  Law^  pt.  8,  ch.  1, 
§  9 ;  Martens^  Guide  Diplcmatiquej  §  20 ;  Homey  On  Diplomacy j 
sec.  2,  §  16 ;  Wicqueforiy  V AmJbaasadeuTj  liv.  1,  §14 ;  PhiUimare^ 
On  Int.  Law  J  vol.  2,  §  227;  Garden,  De  Diplomatie,  liv.  5,  §  12; 
BellOy  Derecho  Intemadonal,  pt.  3,  cap.  1,  §  5.) 

§  29.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  diplomatic  agent,  on  his  arrival 
at  his  destined  post,  to  notify  the  government  to  which  he  is 
accredited.  In  case  of  a  minister  of  one  of  the  higher  classes, 
he  is  furnished  with  a  duly  authenticated  copy  of  his  letter 
of  credence,  which  is  delivered  to  the  minister  of  foreign 
affiurs,  requesting  an  audience  of  the  sovereign  or  chief  mag- 
istrate of  the  state,  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  the  original 
letter  of  credence.  Charges  d'affidres,  and  other  jsubordi- 
nate  agents,  notify  their  arrival  to  the  minister  of  for- 
eign affiiirs  by  letter,  at  the  same  time  requesting  an  audi- 
ence of  the  minister  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  their  letters 
to  him.  ( Wheatony  Ekm.  Int.  Law,  pt.  8,  ch.  1,  §  11 ;  MarienSy 
Guide  D^lomatiquej  §  42 ;  HomCj  On  Diplomacy j  sec.  5,  $  89 ; 
PhUlimore,  On  InL  LaWj  vol  2,  §  282 ;  JBeKo,  Derecho  Interna- 
eianalj  pt  8,  cap.  1,  §  6 ;  Hefftery  Droit  IntemaHovudy  §  218 ; 
MerUoy  Itepertoirej  verb.  Ministre  PubliCj  sec.  4.) 

S  80.  The  ceremony  of  solemn  entry,  which  was  formerly 
practiced  with  respect  to  ambassadors  and  other  ministers 
of  tlie  first  class,  is  now  usually  dispensed  with,  and  they  are 
received  in  a  prioaie  audience  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
ministers.  On  their  presentation,  by  the  minister  of  foreign 
affidrs,  they  usually  deliver  their  original  letter  of  credence, 
(which  is  returned  to  them,)  and  pronounce  a  short  compli- 
mentary discourse,  which  is  replied  to  by  the  sovereign,  or 
chief  of  the  state,  to  whom  they  are  presented.  Such  pre- 
sentation and  reception  is  a  sufficient  acknowledgement  of 
their  official  character  to  enable  them  to  enter  on  their  funo- 
tiona.  Each  court  has  its  particular  ceremonial  for  the  pre- 
sentation and  reception  of  foreign  ministers,  which  such 
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ministers  conform  to  as  a  matter  of  etiquette.  {Wheaiany 
JElem.  Int.  LaWy  pt.  8,  ch.  1,  §  12 ;  MartenSy  Gmde  Diplomatique^ 
§  42 ;  PMlimorey  On  Int.  Law.y  vol.  2,  §  282 ;  fibme,  On  Diplo- 
plornacyy  sec.  6,  §  39;  Garderiy  De  Diplomatiey  liv.  5,  §§7,  8; 
BellOy  Berecho  Iniemadcmaly  pt.  8,  cap.  1,  §  6 ;  Sefftety  DroU 
Intemaiionaly  §  218 ;  MerUny  Reperlovrey  verb.  Ministre  PubUCy 
sec.  4.) 

§  31.  Although  the  minister's  character  is  not  declared  in 
its  whole  extent,  so  as  to  secure  to  him  the  enjoyment  of  all 
his  rights,  till  he  has  had  his  audience  and  heen  acknowledged 
and  admitted  by  the  chief  authority  of  the  state  to  which  he 
is  accredited,  he  is,  nevertheless,  under  the  protection  of  ttie 
law  of  nations  from  the  date  of  receiving  his  letter  of  cre- 
dence, or  official  document  of  appointment.  In  passing 
throngh  the  country  to  which  he  is  sent,  in  order  to  reach 
his  destined  post,  he  only  requires,  in  time  of  peace,  a  pass- 
port from  his  own  government,  certi:fying  to  his  official  char- 
acter. But  in  time  of  war,  he  must  be  provided  with  a  safe 
conduct,  or  passport,  from  the  government  of  the  state  with 
which  his  own  country  is  in  hostility,  to  enable  him  to  travel 
securely  through  its  territories.  A  refusal  to  give  such  safe 
conduct  is  a  virtual  reftisal  to  receive  or  admit  such  minis- 
ters. "If  they  undertake,"  says  Vattel,  "to  pass  privately, 
and  without  permission,  into  places  belonging  to  their  mas- 
ter's enemy,  they  are  liable  to  be  arrested ;  and  of  this,  the 
last  war  fhrtiished  a  signal  instance.  An  ambassador  of 
France,  going  to  Berlin,  by  the  imprudence  of  his  guides, 
took  his  way  through  a  village  within  the  electorate  of  Hano- 
ver, of  which  the  sovereign,  the  king  of  England,  was  at 
War  with  France.  He  was  arrested^  and  afterward  seni  over 
to  England.  As  his  Britanic  Majesty  had  herein  only  made 
tise  of  the  rights  of  war,  neither  the  court  of  France  nor  that 
of  Prussia,  complained  of  it."  ( Vattely  DrvUdes  GhnSy  liv*  4, 
ch.  7,  J  86 ;  WheaUMy  EUm.  Int.  LaWy  pt  3,  ch.  1,  §  10 ;  Jfer- 
tensy  Guide  Biplamatiqttey  §  22 ;  Flasaany  MisL  Dip.  FtasLy  tome 
5,  p.  246 ;  Sonuy  On  Diplomaeyy  sec.  2,  §  19 ;  WSdmany  Ink 
LaWy  Vol.  1,  p.  119 ;  Bynkershoeky  Foto  LegaJUenmiy  cap.  9 ; 
MerUtiy  RepeTtmrty  verb.  Ministre  Hibliey  sec  5;  BiqudtMy 
Derechx>  P^b.  Inty  lib.  2,  tit  %  cap.  Adi,  2;  Eealy  Scienee  da, 
Gouvernemeni^  tome  2^  p.  297«) 
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§  82.  In  passing  throngh  tlie  territory  of  a  fiiendly  state, 
other  than  that  of  the  government  to  which  he  is  accredited, 
a  public  minister,  or  other  diplomatic  agent,  is  entitled  to  the 
respect  and  protection  due  to  his  official  character,  though 
not  invested  with  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  which  he 
enjoys  in  the  country  to  whose  government  he  is  sent.  He 
has  a  right  of  innocent  passage  through  the  dominions  of  all 
stales  friendly  to  his  own  countiy,  and  to  the  honors  and  pro- 
tection which  nations  reciprocally  owe  to  each  other's  diplo- 
matic agents,  according  to  the  dignity  of  their  rank  and  offi- 
cial character.  If  the  state  through  which  he  purposes  to 
pass  has  just  reason  to  suspect  his  object  to  be  unfriendly,  or 
to  apprehend  that  he  will  abuse  this  right  by  inciting  its 
people  to  insurrection,  famishing  intelligence  to  its  enemies, 
or  plotting  against  the  safety  of  the  government,  it  may  very 
properly,  and  without  just  offense,  refuse  such  innocent  pas- 
sage. But  if  an  innocent  passage  is  granted,  (and  it  is  always 
presumed  to  be  by  a  friendly  power,  unless  specially  denied, )  he 
is  entitied  to  respect  and  protection,  and  any  insult  or  injuiy 
to  him  is  regarded  as  an  insult  or  injury,  both  to  the  state 
which  sends  him,  and  that  to  which  he  is  sent.  The  follow- 
ing remarks  of  Yattel,  on  the  assassination  of  the  French 
ministers,  on  the  Po,  are  both  appropriate  and  just.  "Frau- 
ds the  First,  king  of  France,  had  all  the  reason  in  the  world 
to  complsun  of  the  murder  of  his  ambassadors,  Rincon  and 
Fregose,  as  a  horrible  crime  against  public  Mth  and  the  law 
of  nations.  These  two  persons,  destined,  the  one  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  the  other  to  Venice,  having  embarked  on  the 
Po,  wore  stopped  and  murdered^  in  appearance,  by  order  of 
the  governor  of  Milan.  The  negligence  of  the  emperor, 
Charles  V.,  to  discover  the  author  of  the  murder,  gave  room 
to  tUnk  that  he  had  ordered  it,  or,  at  least,  that  he  had  tacitly 
approved  of  the  act.  And  as  he  did  not  give  suitable  satis- 
fiu^on  concerning  it,  Francis  I.  had  a  very  just  cause  for 
declaring  war  against  him,  and  even  for  demanding  the 
assistance  of  all  other  nations.  For  an  affair  of  this  nature  is 
not  A  particular  difterence,  or  a  litigious  question,  in  which 
each  party  wrests  the  law  over  to  his  side ;  it  is  a  quarrel  of 
all  nations  who  are  concerned  to  maintain,  as  sacred,  the 
rij^t  and  means  of  communicating  together,  and  treating  of 
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their  affikirs."  In  time  of  general  war,  or  public  danger,  and 
when  peculiar  caution  is  necessary  to  be  observed  in  the 
admission  of  strangers  within  a  country,  although  an  inno- 
cent passage  is  not  often  refused  to  a  foreign  minister,  or 
other  diplomatic  agent,  yet  it  is  not  unusual  or  improper,  in 
such  cases,  to  restrict  it  within  very  narrow  limits,  by  pre- 
scribing the  particular  route  he  must  traveL  Thus,  at  the 
famous  congress  of  Westphalia,  whilst  peace  was  negotiating 
amidst  the  dangers  of  war,  and  the  noise  of  arms,  the  routes 
of  the  several  couriers  sent  or  received  by  the  plenipotentia- 
ries were  marked,  and  out  of  such  limits  their  passports  were 
of  no  protection.  The  Spaniards  found  similar  maxims  to 
prevail  even  in  Mexico  and  the  neighboring  countries.  The 
ambassadors  were  respected  all  along  the  road,  but  if  they 
went  out  of  the  highway,  they  were  to  forfeit  their  rights. 
Such  reservations  are  sometimes  necessary  to  guard  against 
spies  being  sent  into  a  country,  under  the  guise  of  diplomatic 
agents.  (  Vatid^  Droit  des  Gens,  liv,  4,  ch.  7,  §§  84, 85 ;  Whea- 
ton,  JElem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  S,  ch.  1,  §  20 ;  Martens,  Causes  CUt- 
breSj  tome  1,  p.  810 ;  Bynkershoek,  de  Foro  Legaiorum,  cap.  9 ; 
PhiUimore,  On  InL  Law,  vol.  2,  §§  172-175 ;  Martens,  Guide 
IHplomatigfue,  §  23 ;  Garden,  De  Dipbmatie,  liv.  5,  §  26 ;  Seff- 
ter.  Droit  International,  §§  204,  212 ;  Bello,  Derecho  Intemor 
cional,  pt.  3,  cap.  1,  §  8 ;  Rigudme,  Derecho  Pub.  InL,  lib.  2, 
cap.  Ad.,  2  ;  Merlin,  Repertoire,  verb.  Ministre  Ptblic,  sec.  6 ; 
Rayneval,  Institutions,  etc.,  Appen.  No.  2;  Wicquefort,  de 
r Ambassadeur,  liv.  1,  §  29 ;  Grotius,  de  Jur.  BeL  oc  Pac.,  lib. 
4,  cap.  18,  §  5 ;  Miruss,  das  Earop.  Gesandschaftsrecht,  §  365 ; 
Wildman,  InL  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  119 ;  Foelix,  Droit  Ini.  PrioLy 
%  212.) 

§  33.  The  public  mission  of  a  minister  may  be  terminated 
in  various  ways,  as,  for  example,  by  his  deatiti,  by  the  expira- 
tion of  the  period  of  his  appointment,  by  the  termination  of 
the  special  negotiation  or  object  of  the  mission,  by  his  recall, 
by  the  death  of  his  sovereign,  or  a  radical  change  in  the  sove- 
reignty or  government  of  his  state,  by  a  change  in  his  diplo- 
matic rank,  by  his  own  withdrawal,  and  termination  of  his 
mission,  or  by  his  dismissal  by  the  government  to  which  he 
is  accredited.  Custom  has  established  particular  tbrms  of 
proceedings  applicable  to  each  case,  which  forms  are  followed 
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as  a  matter  of  etiquette,  rather  than  of  strict  right  or  obliga- 
tion. When,  by  any  of  the  circumstances  above  mentioned, 
the  minister  is  suspended  from  his  functions,  and  in  whatever 
manner  his  mission  is  terminated,  he  still  remains  entitled 
by  courtesy  to  all  the  privileges  of  his  public  character,  until 
his  return  to  his  native  country.  The  time,  however,  may 
be  limited  for  such  return,  at  the  termination  of  which  his 
privileges  will  cease.  ( Wheaion^  Elem.  Int.  LaWy  pt.  8,  ch. 
1,  §  28 ;  Martens^  Guide  IHplomaHque,  §§  59,  et  seq. ;  Vaitelj 
Droit  des  GenSy  liv.  4,  ch.  9,  §  126 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit 
des  Gens,  §  289 ;  BeUOj  Derecho  Intemacionaly  pt.  8,  cap.  1,  §  7 ; 
Hefter,  Droit  Intemationalj  §  228 ;  Biguelmej  Derecho  Pub.  Int., 
lib.  2,  caps.  Ad.,  1,  2 ;  Home.,  On  DipUmdcyy  sec.  7 ;  Reedy 
Science  du  Gouvernementy  tome  5,  p.  287.) 

§  34.  Where  the  mission  is  terminated  by  the  death  u*'  the 
minister,  the  secretary  of  legation,  or,  if  there  be  no  secre- 
tary, the  minister  of  some  allied  or  friendly  power,  places 
seals  upon  his  effects,  takes  charge  of  his  body,  and  makes 
the  arrangements  for  its  interment,  or  for  sending  it  home. 
The  local  authorities  do  not  interfere,  unless  in  case  of  neces- 
sity. All  the  honors  and  respect  due  to  the  minister  while 
living,  are  usually  paid  to  his  remains ;  and  although,  in 
strictness,  the  personal  privileges  of  his  dependents  expire 
with  the  termination  of  his  mission  by  death,  the  usage  of 
nations  extends  to  the  widow,  family,  and  domestics  of  a 
deceased  minister,  for  a  limited  period,  the  same  immunities 
which  they  enjoyed  during  his  lifetime.  The  validity  of  his 
testament,  and  disposition  of  his  movable  property,  ab  intes- 
iaiOy  must  be  determined  by  the  laws  of  his  own  country,  on 
the  principle  of  the  ex-territoriality  of  his  residence.  { Whea- 
ton,  Elem.  Int.  LaWy  pt.  8,  ch.  1,  §  28 ;  Martensy  Guide  Diph- 
moHquey  §§  60-65 ;  MartenSy  Precis  du  Droit  des  GenSy  §  240 ; 
Homey  On  Diplomacy y  sec.  7,  §§  54-67 ;  PhUUmcrey  On  Int. 
LaWy  vol.  2,  §  242 ;  Hefftery  Droit  Intemationaly  §  225 ;  Moser^ 
Verstichy  etc.,  B.  6,  pp.  192, 569;  MirusSy  das  JSurop.  Gesand.y 
ete.y  §§  180-182 ;  BiqudmSy  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  2,  caps.  Ad., 
1,  2 ;  Bealy  Science  du  Ghuvemementy  tome  5,  p.  887.) 

§  85.  Where  the  mission  is  terminated  by  an  ordinary 
formal  letter  of  recall,  nearly  the  same  formalities  are 
observed  as  on  the  arrival  of  the  minister  at  the  court  to 
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which  he  is  accredited.  He  deliy^B  a  copj  of  his  letter  of 
lecall  to  the  minister  or  secretazy  of  foreign  affiuren,  and  asks 
an  audience  of  the  sovereign  or  chief  execatiye,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  leave.  At  this  andi^ice  he  delivers^  or  exhib- 
its the  original  of  his  recall,  and  takes  his  leave  with  a  com- 
plimentaiy  address  suited  to  the  occasion,  and  to  which  a 
complimentary  reply  is  usually  made.  But  if  he  is  recalled 
at  the  request  of  the  govemm^it  to  which  he  is  accredited, 
for  misconduct  or  other  objections,  he  would  neither  ask  nor 
receive  an  audience  of  leave.  If  recalled  on  account  of  a 
misunderstanding  between  the  two  governments,  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  the  case  must  determine  whether  a  for- 
mal letter  of  recall  is  to  be  sent  to  him,  or  whether  he  may 
quit  the  residence  without  wiuting  for  it ;  whether  the  minis- 
ter is  to  demand,  and  whether  the  sovereign  is  to  grant  him, 
an  audience  of  leave.  ( WheaUnij  Elem.  InL  LaWj  pt  S,  ch. 
1,  §  24 ;  Martens^  Guide  Diplomatique^^  §§  60-65 ;  Homej  On 
Diplomacy,  sec.  7,  §§  52,  53 ;  Heffier,  Droit  Ihiernaticmal,  §  226 ; 
Belloj  Derecho  Iniemacumaly  pL  8,  cap.  1,  §  8 ;  jfitguefot^,  Dere- 
cho  Pub.  InL,  lib.  2,  caps.  Ad.,  1, 2;  JReal,  Scirnee  du  Gouveme^ 
mmtj  tome  5,  p.  337 ;  PhUlimarej  On  Jnly  Law,  voL  2,  §  2^.) 

§  86.  Where  the  mission  is  terminated  by  the  expiration 
of  the  minister's  appoiutment,  as  in  the  case  of  embasaiea  of 
mere  ceremony,  or  of  special  negotiations  which  have  been 
accomplished  or  have  fietiled,  a  formal  letter  of  recall  is  not 
Bsually  sent  to  the  minister  by  his  own  government.  Bat 
the  formalities  of  taking  leave  are  nearly  the  same  as  in  case 
of  an  ordinary  recall  by  letter.  Where  the  diplomatic  rank 
of  the  minister  is  raised  or  lowered,  as  where  an  envoy 
becomes  an  ambassador,  or  an  ambassador  has  flll£^led  his 
fonctions  as  such,  and  is  to  remain  as  a  miniBter  of  the 
second  or  third  class,  he  presents  his  letter  of  recall,  and  a 
letter  of  credence  in  his  new  character.  ( Wheatonj  Elem. 
InL  Law,  pt  3,  ch.  1,  §§  23,  24 ;  Martens,  Ovide  Diphmatiguey 
§§  60-66;  Home,  On  Diplomacy,  sec.  7,  §§62,  68;  PhiUimore^ 
On  InL  Law,  vol.  S;,  §240;  Meffier,  Droit  Iniernatimal,  §226 ; 
Belh,  Derecho  Intemaoimal,  ]pL  8,  ci^.  1,  §S;  Btquebne,  Dere- 
cho Pub.  bU.,  lib.  2,  caps.  Ad.,  1,  2.) 

§87.  Where  the  mission  terminates  by  the  decease  or 
abdication  of  the  minister's  own  sovereign,  or  the  sovereign 
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to  whom  he  is  accredited,  it  is  usual  for  him  t6  await  a 
renewal  of  his  letters  of  credende.  In  the  former  case^  a 
mere  notification  of  the  continuance  of  his  appointment  is 
sent  by  the  successor  of  the  deceased  or  deposed  sovereign^ 
and  in  the  latter^  new  letters  of  credence  are  sent  to  the  min- 
ister to  be  presented  to  the  new  ruler.  If  a  radical  change 
should  take  place  in  the  character  or  organization  of  his  own 
gOTernment,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  minister  to  await 
new  letters  of  credence,  or  a  ratification  of  his  appointment 
by  the  new  government*  The  government,  to  which  he  is 
accredited  would  be  justified  in  declining  any  new  negotia- 
tions with  him  without  such  ratification,  or  new  i^point- 
ment,  or,  at  least,  without  some  evidence  of  a  renewal  or 
continuance  of  his  powers.  ( Wheaton^  Mem,  Ini.  Law^  pt. 
8,  eh.  1,  §23;  Maries,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Qens^  §§240-245) 
Some^  On  Diphmcuy^  sec.  7,  §§  52,  58 ;  PkSUmore^  On  InL 
LaWj  vol.  2,  §  240 ;  Befrim^  Opinions  U^  8.  AWys.  0€nl.y  vol. 
2,  p.  290;  Mtffter^  Droit  IntemaUomdy  §§223^226.) 

§  88.  When,  on  account  of  the  measures  of  his  govern- 
ment, the  court  at  which  he  tesides  thinks  fit  to  discontinue 
all  diploms^c  intercourse  with  a  minister,  this  is  usually 
done  by  a  diplomatic  note  informing  him  of  that  fitct,  and 
offisring  him  his  passport  But  when  the  court,  at  which  he 
resides,  thinks  fit  to  send  him  away  on  account  of  his  own 
miseonduet,  it  is  usual  to  notify  his  goverement  that  he  is 
no  longer  an  acceptable  representative,  and  to  request  his 
recall.  If  the  offense  be  of  an  aggravated  character,  he  may 
be  dismissed  without  waiting  for  a  recall  by  his  own  govern- 
meat.  The  government  asking  such  recall,  may,  or  may 
not»  ivt  its  own  option,  state  the  reasons  for  the  request ;  they 
cannot  be  required.  It  is  sufficient  that  he  is  no  longer 
acceptable.  In  such  a  case,  international  courtesy  would 
require  his  immediate  recall.  If,  however,  the  request  should 
not  be  complied  with,  his  dismissal  would  follow  as  a  matter 
of  course.  This  is  done  by  a  simple  notification,  and  the 
ofE&T  of  hie  passports.  The  dismissal  of  a  public  minister,  for 
personal  or  official  misconduct,  is  not  an  act  of  disrespect  or 
hostility  to  the  government  which  sent  him,  and  cannot  be 
made  a  cause  of  war.  No  state  has  a  right  to  send  to,  or 
co&tinue  at^  anoAer  court,  a  minister  who  is  personally 
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unacceptable  to  that  court ;  an  attempt  to  do  so  is,  in  itself,  a 
mark  of  disrespect  and  unfriendliness.  If  the  government, 
to  which  a  minister  is  accredited,  refuses  to  receive  him,  his 
position  is  similar  to  that  of  one  who  is  recalled  or  dismissed ; 
that  is,  he  haa  no  ministerial  powers,  but  retains  his  privile^ 
ges  and  the  exemptions  of  his  ex-territoriality  so  long  as  he 
remains  in  the  country.  But  the  time  of  his  remaining  may 
be  limited  to  a  particular  period,  after  the  expiration  of  which 
his  diplomatic  privileges  ceases;  or  if  he  engage  in,  or  con- 
template any  act  not  consonant  with  the  laws,  the  peace,  or 
the  public  honor  of  the  country  to  which  he  was  accredited, 
the  courtesy  of  transit  may  be  withdrawn.  The  diplomatic 
character  will  not  be  allowed  to  be  made  a  cloak  for  the 
infringement  of  international  or  municipal  laws.  {Mart^, 
Guide  Diplomatique^  §  59 ;  GfrotiuSy  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  PaCj  lib.  2, 
cap  18,  §  3 ;  Wheatoriy  Elem.  Ivt.  Law,  pt.  8,  ch.  1,  §§  23-24 ; 
PhilUmore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  §  240 ;  Grarden,  de  Diplomaik, 
liv.  6,  §  26 ;  Cong.  Doc.y  84  Cong.,  Isi  Sess.  H.  of  R.,  Ex.  Doc. 
No.  107 ;  Cushingy  Opinions  of  U.  8.  AiCys  Genl.,  vol.  8,  pp. 
471,  473 ;  BeUo,  Derecho  Iniemacionaly  pt.  3,  cap.  1,  §  7 ;  Heff- 
ier.  Droit  International,  §  223 ;  Merlin,  Repertoire,  verb.  Ministre 
Public,  sec.  5.) 

§39.  All  ministers  and  diplomatic  agents,  of  whatever 
description,  are  bound  to  respect  the  government  and  author- 
ities of  the  country  where  they  reside.  Any  disrespect,  on 
the  part  of  such  officers  or  agents,  are  good  and  sufficient 
causes  for  asking  their  recall ;  or,  in  aggravated  cases,  for 
dismissing  them  and  sending  them  out  of  the  country.  Such 
offenses  are  seldom,  if  ever,  committed  by  diplomtists  of 
character  and  experience;  but,  where  a  state  appoints,  as 
its  representatives  at  foreign  courts,  men  who  do  not  possess 
the  requisite  qualifications  for  the  office,  it  is  liable  not  only 
to  occasional  mortifications  at  the  conduct  of  such  agents,  but 
to  the  risk  of  being  unnecessarily  involved  in  serious  inter- 
national difficulties.  Indeed,  nations  are  not  unfrequently 
involved  in  long  and  bloody  wars,  through  the  faults  and 
unskillfulness  of  their  public  ministers  and  diplomatic 
agents.  {BeUo,  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  8,  cap.  2,  §  1; 
Hefter,  DroU  Intematimal,  §§  206,  207,  282 ;  Wheaion,  Elenu 
Int.  Law,  pt.  8,  ch.  1,  §  13 ;  Martens,  GhUde  Diplomatique, 
§  62 ;  Home,  On  Diplomacy,  sec.  6,  §  42 ;  Wicquefort,  de 
r Ambassadeur^  etc.,  liv.  1,  §  20.) 
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1 1.  The  institution  of  a  foreign  consulate  originated  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  middle  ages,  in  sending  officers  or  persons 
from  one  country  or  city  to  the  sea-ports  and  towm  of  foreign 
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states,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  national  commerce, 
especially  in  matters  of  shipwreck,  and  of  adjusting  disputes 
between  sailors  and  merchants  of  their  own  country.    In 
the  absence  of  regular  ambassadors,  or  other  public  ministers, 
these  commercial  agents  sometimes  acted  in  the  capacity  of 
representatives  and  diplomatic  agents  of  their  respective 
states,  and  not  unfrequently  assumed  and  exercised  jurisdic- 
tion and  authority  over  the  merchants  and  citizens  of  their 
own  countries  in  foreign  ports  and  cities.    In  the  port€  of 
the  Baltic  and  Mediterranean,  where  foreigners  were  com- 
pelled to  live  in  particular  quarters  of  the  town,  they  some- 
times exercised  great  power  over  their  own  countrymen,  and 
were  designated  by  various  titles,  according  to  the  customs 
of  various  countries.      {Heffter,  Droit  InierriatioTial^  §  244; 
PhiUimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  §§248,  244;  MiMZy  Manud 
des  Consuls,  tome  1,  p.  6 ;  Martens,  Guide  Diplomatique,  §§  71, 
72 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §§  147,  148 ;  Garden, 
De  Diplomatie,  tome  1,  pp.  815,  et  seq. ;  De  Clercq,  Guide  des 
Considats,  pp.  1,  et  seq. ;  BeUo,  Derecho  Interruicional,  pt.  1, 
cap.  7,  §  1 ;  Moreuil,  Manuel  des  Agents  Con.,  introduction ; 
Mensch,  Manuel  du  Consulat,  pt.  1 ;   Biquebney  Derecho  Pub. 
Int.,  lib.  2,  cap.  Ad.,  8;  DaUoz,  Repertoire,  verb.  Consul,  §1; 
Warden,  Treatise  on  Consuls;  Borel,  Functions  des  Consuls; 
Santos  et  Barreto,  TVaiti  du  Consulat;  Bursotti,  Guide  des  Agents 
Consvlaires;  De  Podio,  Jurisdiction  des  Consuls.) 

§2.  In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  great 
change  was  efiected  in  commerce  and  international  inter- 
course generally,  by  the  establishment  of  permanent  diplo- 
matic agencies  and  legations,  by  the  general  improvement  of 
municipal  law,  and  especially  by  more  clearly  defining  the 
boundaries  and  limits  of  territorial  and  foreign  jurisdictions. 
The  extra-territorial  jurisdiction,  criminal  and  civil,  exer- 
cised by  consuls,  was  found  to  be  wholly  at  variance  with 
the  recognized  principles  of  public  law  in  christian  Europe, 
and  the  consular  institution,  thus  changed  in  its  condition 
and  character,  was  limited  to  a  general  vigilance  of  the  con- 
sul over  the  interests  of  shipping  and  navigation  of  his 
nation  at  a  paarticular  localitjy.  To  diis  was  sometimes  added 
a  limited  authority,  over  particular  questions  of  dispute, 
between  merch^its  and  sailors  of  his  own  country.    Thia  is 
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the  general  position,  which,  in  christian  countries,  the  con- 
sulate continues  to  occupy  at  the  present  day.  The  duties, 
and  legal  status  of  consuls,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  are 
somewhat  different  in  the  east,  where,  by  virtue  of  express 
treaty  stipulations,  they  have  especial  prerogratives  and  exer- 
cise a  larger  jurisdiction.  {PhiUimare^  On  Int.  Law^  vol.  2, 
§§  245,  246 ;  MiMZj  Manuel  des  Consuls^  tome  3,  ch.  1 ;  Byn- 
kershoekj  de  Foro  Legal.,  lib,  6,  cap.  10 ;  Martens,  Precis  du 
DroU  des  Gens,  §§  147,  148 ;  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch. 
2,  §34;  Martens,  Guide  Diplomatique,  ^  11,  72;  Garden,  De 
Diplonuitie,  tome  1,  pp.  318,  et  seq. ;  De  Clercq,  Gruidedes  Consur 
kts,  pp.  6,  et  seq. ;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  §§  244-247 ; 
Bella,  Derecho  Intemacumal,  pt.  1,  cap.  7,  §  1 ;  Mareuil,  Manuel 
des  Agents  Con.,  pt.  1,  tit.  1 ;  Mensch,  Manuel  du  Consulat,  pt. 
1,  ch.  1.) 

§3.  The  consular  organization  is  usually  divided  into  con- 
suls-general, consuls,  vice-consuls,  and  consular  or  commer- 
cial agents.  Some  states  have  only  the  single  office  of  con- 
suls. Consuls-general  exercise  their  functions  over  several 
places,  and  sometimes  over  a  whole  country,  giving  orders 
and  directions  to  all  consuls,  vice-consuls,  and  commercial 
agents  of  their  government  within  the  same  state.  English 
vice-consuls  are  usually  appointed  by  the  consul,  subject  to 
the  approbation  of  the  foreign  secretary  of  state.  Other 
conntries  have  adopted  a  different  system  of  appointment. 
This  depends  entirely  upon  the  institutions  oi  the  particular 
state,  and  is  not  governed  by  any  rule  of  international  juris- 
prudence. It  is  sufficient  for  the  state,  to  which  the  consular 
officer  is  sent,  to  know  that  he  has  been  appointed  by  the 
proper  authority  of  his  own  government.  By  whatever 
names  these  officers  are  designated,  their  powers  and  duties, 
in  christian  countries,  are,  generally  speaking,  the  same ; 
these  we  shall  now  proceed  to  discuss  under  the  general 
name  of  consul.  {PMUimare,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  §  253 ;  I)/nn, 
British  Consuls  Abroad,  p.  6 ;  Martens,  Guide  DiplsmaMque, 
H75,  81,  82 ;  Home,  On  Diplomacy,  sec.  1,  §§  13,  14;  Martens, 
Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  ^  U9 ;  De  Clercq,  Gmdedes  Oonsulats^ 
pp.  27,  et  seq. ;  Bella,  Derecho  Intemadonal,  pt.  1,  cap.  7,  §  1 ; 
MoraO,  Manuel  des  Agents  Con.,  pt.  1,  tit.  1 ;  Mensch,  Manuel 
du  QmsukU,  pt.  1,  ch.  3 ;  De  Cussg,  Beg.  ConsuUares,  pt  1,  sec. 

5;  Biquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  2,  cap.  Ad.,  8.) 
It 
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§  4.  A  i^onsnl  receives  a  commission  from  the  proper  aaibo- 
rity  of  his  own  government,  a  dnplicate,  or  properly  anthen- 
ticated  copy,  being  forwarded  to  the  ambassador  or  minister 
of  the  same  state,  at  the  court  of  the  country  in  which  the 
consul  is  to  officiate,  in  order  that  he  may  apply  for  the  usnal 
escequaturj  to  enable  him  to  enter  officially  upon  his  consular 
duties.    This  is  usually  issued  under  the  great  seal  of  state, 
and  made  public  for  the  information  of  all  concerned.    On 
arriving  at  his  post,  the  consul  usually  furnishes  the  principal 
public  authority  of  the  place  with  a  copy  of  his  commission, 
etamped  with  his  consular  seal.     On  receiving  his  exequaiurj 
he  becomes  entitled  to  exercise  the  authority,  and  enjoy  the 
privileges,  immunities,  and  exemptions  due  and  pertaining 
to  his  office.    Without  such  exequatur,  or  confirmation  o^ 
their  commission  by  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  countiy 
to  which  they  are  deputed,  they  cannot  enter  upon  the  dis- 
charge  of  their  functions ;  and,  on  its  revocation  by  such  sove- 
reign authority^  their  official  character  immediately  ceases. 
{Bello,  JDereeha  Iviernaciorud,  pt  1,  cap.  7,  §  1 ;  PhiUimore,  On 
JkL  Law,  vol.  2,  §§  246,  258 ;   jPynn,  British  Consuls  Abroad^ 
pp.  34-^ ;   WildmoM^  IrU.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  130 ;   Homey  On 
Dipkmacy^f  sec.  1,  ^§18,14;   Martens^  Ottide  Diphmaiijut, 
§  76 ;  De  CLercq,  Guide  des  OonsulatSy  pp.  14,  et  seq. ;  Mensck, 
€hiide  du  Oonsulai,  pt.  1,  ch.  2 ;  De  Gussyy  Beg,  Conmdaires^ 
pt  1,  sec.  1 ;  Biquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  2,  cap.  Ad.,  3.) 

$  5.  Consuls  have  neither  the  representative  nor  diplomatic 
character  of  public  ministers.  Tliey  have  no  right  of  ex-ter- 
ritoriality,  and  therefore  cannot  claim,  either  for  themselves, 
their  families,  houses,  or  property,  the  privileges  of  exemx>- 
tion  which,  by  this  fiction  of  law,  are  accorded  to  diplomatic 
agents  who  Bite  coneidered  as  representing,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  which  appoints  them. 
l?hey,  however,  are  officers  of  a  foreign  state,  said  when 
recognized  as  eruch  by  the  exequatur  of  the  state  in  which 
ih^  exercise  their  functions,  they  are  under  the  special  pro- 
tection of  the  law  of  nations.  Consuls  are  sometimes  made 
ako  ehargSs  d'affaires,,  in  which  cases  they  are  furnished  witii 
credentii^,  and  enjoy  cMplomatic  privileges ;  but  these  result 
only  from  tiheir  character  as  charffis^  and  not  as  constds. 
^Wcfu^rtf  4e  fAmtmsadaarj  Hv.  1,  §S;  Martens,  Precis  du 
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DmU  des  Gens^  $  148 ;  Ktni^  Om.  m  Am  Law^  vol.  1^  p.  44 } 
Ihdi£,  BroU  Int  Privl,  §  218 ;  FUmany  HlsL  de  Dip.  Frmir 
eaisej  tome  1,  ch.  9 ;  Scme^,  On  Diphmaey^  gee,  1,  |  IS ;  WM- 
ffMOfiy  Int.  Law  J  vol.  1,  p.  180;  Garden,  De  Dipkmaiii,  tome  1, 
pp.  828,  et  seq. ;  Martem,  Guide  Diplomatique,  §§  78,  74  i  Phit- 
Umote,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  §  246 ;  Whmion,  Mem.  Int  Law^ 
pt.  8,  eh.  1,  §  22 ;  Bdh,  Dereeho  Iniemaeimal,  pt  1,  cap.  7, 
§4;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  §  248;  Westlc^,  Private  Int. 
Law,  §  189 ;  Biqudme,  Dereeho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  2,  cap.  Ad.  8.) 

§  6.  Consuls  are  amenable,  generally,  to  the  civil  and  crimi- 
nal jurisdiction  of  the  country  in  which  they  reside,  and  their 
property  and  eflfects  are  subject  to  the  recourse  of  execution 
and  process  of  the  local  couits.  It  was  at  one  time  contended 
that  they  should  be  exempt  from  criminal  jurisdiction,  but 
the  position  was  neither  sustained  in  practice,  nor  in  the  doc- 
trines of  text-writers.  They,  therefore,  may  either  be  pun- 
ished for  offenses  committed  by  the  laws  of  the  state  where 
they  reside,  or  be  sent  back  to  their  own  country,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  government  which  they  have  offended.  A  <Ms- 
tinctton,  however,  is  made  between  personal  ofibnses  and  ofEl- 
eml  acts  done  under  the  authority  and  direction  of  their  own 
government.  The  latter  are  tnatters  for  diplomatic  arrange- 
ment between  the  respective  states,  and  are  not  properly  justi- 
ciable by  the  local  courts.  Consuls  are  subject  to  the  payment 
of  taxes,  and  municipal  imposts  and  duties  on  their  property  or 
trade,  and  to  the  municipal  charges  incident  to  their  personal 
sieUuSj  and  from  whieh  they  are  not  exempted  by  the  privi- 
leges of  their  office.  {PhUlimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  §  246 ; 
VaUel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  2,  §  34 ;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am. 
Law,  vol.  1,  p.  48 ;  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  180 ;  Bjfnr 
hrahaek,  de  Foro  Legatorum,  c.  10,  18 ;  Wicquefort,  de  VAmbas- 
midgut,  Kv.  1,  §  5;  CUxrk  v.  OreOeo,  1  Ihmdan  Mep.,  p*  106; 
Heffler,  Droit  International,  §  248 ;  Beth.  Dereeho  Intemacional, 
pt  1,  cap.  7.  §  4 ;  DaUoz,  Repertoire,  verb.  Oonsuls,  §  1 ;  Weat^ 
lake,  PrkkUe  Int.  Law,  §  189 ;  Biquebne,  Dereeho  Pub.  Int.,  lib. 
2,  cap.  Ad.,  8«) 

§  7.  Consuls,  days  Phfllimore,  "  have  no  claim  to  any  for- 
eign tieremonial  or  mai^k  of  respect,  and  no  right  of  prece* 
deUM,  except  among  themselves,  according  to  the  rank  of 
ike  dStBbr^nt  states  to  which  th^  belong.^'    But,  as  a^rea^ 

16» 
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stated,  the  present  tendency  is  to  consider  all  aovereign  and 
independent  states  as  equal  in  rank,  with  respect  to  ceremo- 
nial and  precedence,  and  consuls  of  foreign  states,  of  the  same 
rank  in  the  consular    hierarchy,  should  have  precedence 
among  themselves,  according  to  the  dates  of  their  respective 
exequaturs.    The  rank  which  they  hold  among  the  officers  of 
their  own  state,  civil  or  military,  is  regulated  by  the  laws  of 
their  own  state,  and  is  not  a  matter  of  international  jorispru- 
dence,  nor  does  it  come  within  the  province  of  the  state 
where  they  reside  to  interfere  in  any  differences  between 
officers  of  a  foreign  government,  with  respect  either  to  rela- 
tive rank  among  themselves,  or  to  their  authority  over  each 
other.    (Heffter,  Droit  Iniemationalj  §  248 ;  PhiUimore,  On  Int. 
LaWj  vol.  2,  §  246 ;  I)/nny  British   Consuls  Abroady  p.  13 ; 
Martens.  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  149 ;  Home^  On  Diplo- 
macy,  sec.  1,  §§  13,  14 ;  Martens^  Ghiide  Diplomatique^  §  85 ; 
Mensch,  Guide  du  Consulate  pt  1,  ch.  8.) 

§  8.  Although  consuls  do  not  enjoy  the  rights  accorded  by 
the  law  of  nations  to  public  ministers,  they  are,  nevertheless, 
entitled  to  certain  rights  of  comity,  and  to  certain  privileges 
of  exemption  from  local  and  political  obligations,  which  can- 
not be  claimed  by  private  individuals, — rights  and  privileges 
which  are  incident  to  their  office,  and  which  result  fix>m  their 
character  as  the  duly  appointed  and  recognized  officers  of  a 
foreign  state.    Nor  are  these  exemptions  limited  to  the  offi- 
cers thenoselves ;  they  extend,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  their 
houses  and  to  public  property  in  their  charge.    Thus,  they 
may  raise  the  flag,  and  place  the  arms  of  the  country  they 
represent  over  their  gates  and  doors;  and,  although  their 
houses  are  liable  to  domiciliary  visit  and  search,  the  papers 
and  archives  of  their  consulate  are,  in  general,  exempt  from 
seizure  or  detention,  and  soldiers  cannot  be  quartered  in 
their  consular  residence.    And,  in  addition  to  those  rights 
and  privileges  to  which  consuls  are  entitled  by  the  general 
rules  of  international  law,  custom,  in  some  countries,  have 
added  others  of  the  same  kind ;  and,  in  general,  a  consul  is 
entitled  to  all  those  which  have  been  allowed  to  his  predeces- 
sors, unless  a  formal  notice  has  been  given  that  they  will  no 
longer  be  extended  to  his  office,  or  to  consuls  of  other  states 
in  the  country  where  he  resides.    To  grant  privileges  and 
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immunities  to  consnls  of  one  conntry,  which  are  not  allowed 
to  those  of  another,  may  give  just  cause  of  complaint.  It,  how- 
ever, is  necessaiy  to  distinguish  between  what  they  are  abso- 
lutely entitled  to  by  the  rules  of,  international  law,  and  what 
is  sometimes  allowed  as  a  matter  of  comity,  or  conceded  by 
treaty  stipulations.  {Phillimorey  On  Int.  LaWj  vol.  2,  §§  246- 
248 ;  Ftpm,  British  Consuls  Abroad^  p.  17 ;  Same^  On  DipUh 
mact/y  sec.  1,  §  13 ;  Martens,  Guide  Diplomatique^  tome  1,  §  74 ; 
Oardejiy  JDe  Diplomatiey  tome  1,  pp.  328  et  seq. ;  HeffUr^ 
Droit  Intematumaly  §  248 ;  BeUoy  Derecho  Intemacionalj  pt.  1, 
cap.  3,  §  3 ;  Mensch,  Guide  du  Qmsulatj  pt.  1,  ch.  4 ;  De  C^^, 
Beg.  ConsulaireSy  pt  1,  sees.  6,  7 ;  Riquebney  Derecho  Pub. 
Int.,  lib.  2,  cap.  Ad.,  3.) 

§  9.  It  is  conceded  that,  so  far  as  the  law  of  nations  has 
established  fixed  rules  with  respect  to  consular  exemptions, 
the  subject  is  withdrawn  from  the  domain  of  municipal  juris- 
pradence,  and  the  officer  may  claim  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges which  are  accorded  to  him  by  that  general  and  higher 
code  under  the  protection  of  which  his  office  is  placed.  But 
there  has  been  much  difference  of  opinion  among  writers  on 
international  law,  respecting  what  rights  and  exemptions  are 
accorded  to  consuls  by  that  code.  This  difference  of  opinion, 
however,  seems  to  have  arisen,  in  a  great  degree,  from  not 
distinguishing  between  those  which  result  from  the  pel*sonal 
status  of  the  officer,  and  those  which  pertain  to  the  office,  and, 
with  respect  to  the  latter,  between  those  which  are  conceded 
by  treaty  or  municipal  law,  and  those  which  are  established 
by  the  positive  law  of  nations,  or  the  general  rules  of  inter- 
national comity.  In  considering  their  rights  and  privileges 
of  exemption,  consuls  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct 
classes:  first,  those  of  foreign  birth  sent  to  a  country  espe- 
cially as  consuls,  who  owe  no  allegiance  to  the  state  where 
they  reside,  and  who  hold  no  property,  engage  in  no  business, 
and  have  no  residence  there,  other  than  their  official  one ; 
second,  those  of  foreign  birth  and  allegiance,  who  hold  pro- 
perty, engage  in  business,  and  have  a  fixed  residence  in  the 
country;  and  third,  those  who  are  citizens  and  residents  of 
the  oountry  in  which  they  exercise  the  functions  of  the  con- 
sular ofiSice,  under  a  foreign  government.  It  is  manifest  that 
^e  rights  and  privileges  of  these  different  classes  of  persons 
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must  be  esseHtiaUy  diffeTeaty  and  aecordiiig  to  the  perawal 
aiatus  of  each.  If  evertheleea,  all  mast  alike  have  certain 
rights  and  privileges  which  belong  to  the  office  which  they 
hold,  and  which  are  independent  of  the  character  of  the  indi* 
vidnal  incumbent.  A  neglect  of  this  distinctioa  haa  led  to 
mnch  of  the  conflict  of  opinion  among-  publicists ;  it  most, 
however,  be  admitted  that  there  is  not  an  satire  uniformity 
of  opinion  among  those  who  make  the  proper  distinction 
between  the  office  and  the  person.  And,  indeed,  this  oonld 
hardly  be  expected,  for  upon  nearly  every  important  question 
of  international  law  text-writers  have  held  different  doc- 
trines. Nevertheless,  it  is  not  difficult  to  deduce  from  their 
several  reasonings,  and  the  authorities  to  which  they  refer, 
some  general  and  fundamental  principle,  which  wil)  serve  to 
guide  us  in  the  determination  of  a  particular  case.  {Wkqut- 
fort^  de  P Ambaasadeury  liv.  1,  §  5 ;  Home^  On  Diplomaci/j  sec 
1,  §  13 ;  Phmimare,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  §§  246,  248,  250 ; 
Gardenj  De  DiplomaiiCy  tome  1,  p.  323 ;  Martens^  Guide  Dipto- 
matiquey  tome  1,  §  74 ;  De  Clercq,  Guide  des  ConsuIatSj  liv.  1, 
ch.  1,  §4;  Heffier,  DroU  Intcmaiionaly  §§246,  248;  Mmschj 
Guide  du  Qonmlaiy  pt,  1,  ch.  4 ;  Biguelmey  Derecho  Pub.  j&U., 
lib.  2,  cap.  Ad.,  3.) 

§  10.  There  seems  to  be  little  or  no  difficulty  in  distinguish- 
ing between  the  exemptions  of  the  different  classes  of  foreign 
consols  who  owe  no  allegiance  to  the  state  in  which  they 
reside.  Those  who  hold  no  property,  engage  in  no  business, 
aiud  have  no  domicil  in  the  country,  have  the  personal 
exemptions  and  disabilities  of  aliens  who  are  mere  sojourn- 
ers. Those  who  hold  real  estate,  engage  in  business,  and 
have  a  fixed  residence,  are  considered  as  foreigners  domiciled 
in  the  country,  and  their  consular  privilegeSi  or  ^e  privi- 
leges which  pertain  to  their  office,  whatever?  th^  majy  be, 
do  not  extend  to  their  property  or  trade  so  aa  to  <^ange  its 
national  character.  As  neither  of  these  classes  owe  pejrsonal 
allegiance  to  the  country  in  which  they  reside,  there  can  be 
np  conflict  between  the  duties  of  their  allegiane^  and  the 
duties  of  their  office.  But  where  citizens  of  the  oouutry 
exercise  the  functions  of  foreign  cousuls^  there  loay  be  smcii 
conflict^  and  it  becomes  material  to  ascertnin.  how  &f  the 
office  whiQh.  thi^.  hold,  exespg^ta  thenii  from  ^e^  pes§HWfui€^ 
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of  the  political  luod  inani<upal  daties  of  citixenfi.  It  k  evi- 
dent thiit  they  eaa  claim  none  of  the  exemptioiiB  which  the 
other  two  classes  enjoy  in  virtue  of  the  personal  siahLs  aa 
aUene;  hut  it  is  believed  that  they  are  entitled  to  those 
which  pertain  to  their  office,  and  which  are  necessary  for  the 
dae  performance  of  its  duties.  It  has  been  stated,  in  the  pr^ 
ceding  chapter,  that  where  a  public  minisiter  owes  allegiance 
to  the  state  to  which  he  is  aoredited,  such  state  may  refuse 
to  receive  him,  e3ccept  on  condition  of  his  renouncing  any 
claim  to  be  exempt  from  local  jurisdiction,  and  that,  on  mak- 
ing soch  renouncement,  he  loses  his  right  of  ez-territoriality,. 
but  if  he  be  received  without  conditions,,  he  has  the  same 
rights  as  though  he  owed  no  allegiance  to  the  ^»te  which 
receives  him.  It  is  true,  that  consuls  have  no  right  of  ex- 
territoriality, but  they  have  certain  rights  and  privileges 
which  pertain  to  their  office  and  which  are  accorded  to  them 
by  the  law  of  nations,  just  as  much  as  the  right  of  ex-territo^ 
liidity  belongs  and  is  accorded  to  a  public  minister.  Where 
a  citizen  of  a  state  is  appointed  to  a  foreign  consulate  in  the 
state,  it  is  optional  with  his  government  to  refuse  to  permit 
him  to  hold  the  office,  or  to  attach  conditions  to  his  holding 
it  Sut  suppose  he  be  recognized  as  such  consul  vrithout 
any  condiktions.  Reason  and  analogy  would  lead  us  to  the 
conclusion  that,  if  no  conditions  are  imposed  in  the  exequaJtur^ 
the  citizen  who  is  consul  of  a  foreign  state^  is  entitied,  as  much 
as  an  alien  consul,  to  the  privileges  and  exemptions  which 
necessacily  pertain  to  that  office ;  and  it  is  believed  that  tlus 
coDclusion  is  sustained  by  the  outhonly  of  text-writers.  The 
difficulty  is  to  determine  what  privileges  and  exemptions 
properly  pertain  to  the  office  of  consul,  or  Sire  necessary  ^ 
the  due  perfjrmance  of  its  duties.  ( Valid^  DroU  des  Oms^ 
liv.  a,  eh.  2,  §34;  PhOMmorer  On  IhL  Law,  vol.  2,^  §250; 
Borm^  On  I>qdomacyy  sec.  1,  §  13 ;  Oarden^  Be  BiphnvaJUej 
tome  1^  p.  323 ;  MarimSy  €PiMe  Diphrmtigpmi  tome  1,  §  74 ; 
HeffteTy  BmU  Mernatumal,  §248 ;  Mmsck,  Guide  du  Ccnmdaity 
pt  1,  db.  4b*r  Hiquebmy  Dereeho  FiUk  Int.,  Hb.  2*,  cap.  Ad.,  3.] 
§11.-  The  eonsulist^,  as  it  tiow  exists  itirchrististe^coutitrles^ 
being^  modem  ovigm,  aiid  having,  in  a  mfeasure,  growit  up' 
witb  th0  Aw^lopmeat  of  edmmetcef,  we  eaimot  expe<it  to  find, 
ha  the  eMev  i«^dite  dn  ittMmati(mal  \a%  any  tetf  ctsiurdis^ 
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cussion  of  the  duties  and  privileges  which  pertain  to  the  con- 
sular office.     On  this  point  we  must  look  mainly  to  the  wri- 
tings of  more  recent  publicists,  and  even  these  are  veiy  fiir 
from  satisfactory,  the  opinions  and  doctrines  which   they 
announce  being  often  conflicting  and  sometimes  totally  irre- 
concilable.    Home  says  that  consuls,  whether  aliens  or  sub- 
jects of  the  state  in  which  they  reside,  "  enjoy  exemption 
fix>m  taxes  and  personal  services,  and  their  houses  are  exempt 
fix>ni  the  burthen  of  lodging  troops."     He  also  says,  that 
citizens  cannot  accept  a  consulate  of  a  foreign  power  without 
the  permission  of  their  own  government,  but  that,  having 
received  such  permission,  they  cease,  temporarily,  to  be  sub- 
jects of  the  prince  in  whose  territory  they  reside.     This  last 
doctrine  is  not  sustained  by  the  authorities  to  which  he  refers, 
nor  is  he  correct  in  stating  that  consuls  are  exempt  from 
taxes.     Mr.  Gushing  has  gone  to  the  opposite  extreme,  with 
respect  to  citizens  who  hold  consulates  of  foreign  states.     It 
is  true  that  his  argument  has  reference  only  to  their  liability 
to  do  militia  and  jury  duties,  but  his  doctrine  is,  that  they 
are  exempt  from  no  municipal  duty,  unless  exempted  by  the 
local  laws  of  their  own  state.    The  more  correct  and  reasona- 
ble rule,  is  that  laid  down  by  Garden.    He  says :  ^^  Consuls 
are  under  the  protection  of  the  law  of  nations;  they,  undoubt- 
edly, do  not  enjoy  the  rights  accorded  to  envoys;  they  may 
be  subjects  of  the  state  where  they  reside ;  they  are  subject 
to  its  jurisdiction,  to  its  police,  to  imposts ;  but  they  cannot  be 
denied  the  privileges  necessary  to  the  performance  of  their  office. 
The  consul,  therefore,  cannot  be  made  liable  to  civil  char^ges 
which  would  prevent  him  from  the  performance  of  his  func- 
tions."   With  respect  to  jury  and  military  duty,  their  right 
of  exemption  depends  entirely  upon  the  question,  whether 
such  duties  would  interfere  with  the  due  performance  of 
their  consular  functions.     On  this  point,  Baron  Charles  de 
Martens,  speaking  of  consuls  who  do  not  owe  allegiance, 
hold  no  real  estate,  and  have  no  business  in  the  state  where 
they  reside,  says  that  they  are  exempt  firom  service  in  the 
civic  or  municipal  guard,  and  from  contributions  for  that 
service ;  and,  with  respect  to  those  who  hold  real  estate,  or 
engage  in  trade  in  the  country,  or  are  its  subjects  and  resi* 
dents,  he  says  they  may,  if  they  demand  it,  be  exempted  from. 
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personal  service  in  the  national  guard,  although,  if  necessary, 
they  may  be  required  to  provide  a  substitute.  De  Clercq 
says,  that  consuls  are  exempt  from  service  in  the  national 
guard,  when  they  are  citizens  of  the  state  which  they  repre- 
sent, and  that  jurisprudence  tends  to  exempt  them  from  it, 
even  when  citizens  of  the  state  where  they  reside.  The  same 
opinion  is  expressed  by  Mensch  and  others,  viz:  that  consuls 
must  be  regarded  as  exempt  from  services  purely  personal, 
whicb  interfere  with  their  consular  duties.  We  are  of  the 
opinion  that  jury  and  militia  duty  come  within  the  rule  of 
exemption  so  clearly  laid  down  by  Garden.  The  duties  of 
a  juryman  might  require  the  officer  to  go  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  his  consulate,  and  prevent  him,  for  days  and  weeks, 
from  performing  the  functions  of  his  office.  It  is  still  worse 
with  respect  to  militia  duty,  and  especially  in  the  United 
States,  where  militia  service  in  a  state  would  render  him 
liable  to  be  mustered  into  the  service  ef  the  general  govern- 
ment, and  take  him  a  great  distance,  and  for  a  long  time, 
from  his  consulate.  Certainly  this  would  be  an  interference 
with  his  performing  the  duties  of  his  office.  Again,  the 
same  principle  which  would  require  him  to  perform  Jury  and 
militia  dnty,  would  require  him  to  perform  the  duties  of  other 
municipal  offices.  In  many  countries  the  acceptance  of 
such  offices  is  obligatory  upon  the  citizen,  and,  as  their  terms 
are  sometimes  for  years,  the  performance  of  their  duties 
would  absolutely  and  totally  preclude  the  performance  of 
the  duties  of  a  consulate.  Undoubtedly  a  state  may  impose 
these  duties  upon  any  and  all  of  its  citizens ;  but  if  it  con- 
sents that  one  of  them  may  hold  a  foreign  consulate,  it  parts 
with  this  right,  so  far  as  that  citizen  is  concerned,  until  it 
revokes  the  exequator  which  it  has  granted.  Its  right  to 
refuse  the  exequator^  in  tlie  first  instance,  or  to  revoke  it  at 
any  time  afterward,  is  universally  conceded.  {Home^  On 
Dtpkmacy^  sec.  1,  §  18 ;  Martens^  Guide  Diplomatique^  tome  1, 
§  74 ;  Oarden,  De  Deplomaiky  tome  1,  p.  828 ;  De  Clercq,  Guide 
Practiquej  liv.  1,  ch.  1,  §  4 ;  Cashing,  Opinions  U.  S.  AtCys 
GrenLy  vol.  8,  p.  169 ;  Mensch^  Guide  du  Consulate  pt.  1,  ch.  4 ; 
BiqudmSj  Derecho  Pub.  InL^  lib.  2,  cap.  Ad.,  8.) 

§12.  The  federal  legislation,  on  the  subject  of  foreign  con- 
soIb  in  the  United  States,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  accords  with 
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the  general  Bpirit  of  international  jurispradeBicey  asaanonnoed 
by  the  doctrines  of  the  best  writeiB.  The  ninth  section  of 
article  first  of  the  constitation  disqaalifies  a  peraon  from 
holding,  at  the  same  time,  withont  the  consult  of  0(Migre8s» 
an  office  under  the  federal  government,  and  under  any  foreign 
prince  or  state.  And  the  second  section  of  article  third, 
accords  to  every  foreign  consul  the  privilege  of  being  sued 
in  the  federal  courts ;  and  the  ninth  section  of  the  judiciary  act 
of  1789,  gives  to  the  federal  courts  excttt^n^e  jurisdiction  of  all 
suits  against  consuls  and  vice-consuls,  with  certain  exceptions, 
enumerated  in  the  act  It  has  been  decided  that  these  privi- 
leges comprehend  foreign  consuls^  who  are  also  citizens,  and, 
also,  that  where  a  foreign  consul  is  sued  jointly  with  others, 
it  brings  his  co-defendants  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  £ed* 
eral  courts,  by  unavoidable  implication.  The  object  of  tiiis 
exclusion  of  the  state  courts,  says  the  Ifew  Yoric  court  of 
appeals,  is  not  to  exempt  a  conscd  from  liability  to  respond 
to  his  creditors^,  or  to  answer  for  his  misconduct,  but  to  keep 
within  the  control  of  the  federal  government,  and  snbject  to 
the  authority  of  its  courts,  all  cases  and  oontrovendes  which 
might  in  any  degree  effect  our  foreign  rdations,.  Mr.  Ciush- 
ing  argues  that,  inasmuch  as  citizens  holding  foreign  con- 
sulates are  not  specially  exempted  by  the  constitution^  or 
any  act  of  congress,  from  service  in  the  militia  or  on  juries, 
they  must  be  considered  liable  to  such  services,,  uolees  so 
exempted  by  the  statutes  of  the  state  of  the  union  in  which 
they  respectively  reside.  But  this  conclusion  is  too  bioad; 
the  same  course  of  reasoning  would  prove  the  liability  of 
public  ministers,  and  of  officers  of  the  federal  government,  to 
the  same  service.  He  admits,  however,  that  so  far  as  con- 
suls are  exempted  by  the  law  of  nations,  w  by  tba  roles  of 
international  comity,  the  subject  is  withdrawn  from  tiie 
domain  of  municipal  jurisprudence.  The  convention  between 
the  United  States  and  France,  of  February  28d,  1853,  places 
the  consuls  of  the  reepeetiive  countries,  so  &r  as  this  <}aestion 
is  concerned,  upon  a.  footing  conformable  to  the  spirit  of 
international  jurisprudence.  It  stipulates  t^t  the  oonsnh 
of  the  respective  coimtrias  shall  enjoy  "  exemptioo  from  mili- 
taiy  billetings,  from  service  in  the  militia  or  the  natioiial 
guard,  and  other  duties  of  the  same  natuse;  and  from  all 
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dhreet  and  p^soaal  tasntioB,  whetibor  jMeral,  «tete  or  moni* 
eipaL"  Bat  if  thcQ^  are  citiaena  of  tho  oonntiy  where  they 
residie,  qir  become  owneirs  of  property,  or  eogage  ia  teade 
there,  they  are  then  to  be  snl^aet  to  the  same  taxes  and 
impesta,  aod,  eave^  in  matteiis  aj^rtainisg  to  their  eonanlaf 
fonetioiia,  to  tlie  same  jurisdictioa  ae  dtizeiiB  of  the  cooatiy 
who  are  propiietora or  merchaotB*  {CUs/mg^  Opimans  U.  & 
Ateys  Gml^  vol.  6^  p.  409 ;  rol  8,  p«  169 ;  QmMuUm  of  the 
U.  8^  art8«  1  and  8 ;  Dam  v«  Paehard^  7  Peter's  Mep.j  p.  27d ; 
Valarim  v;  Thompson^  3  SMen^  i2g?.,  pi.  577;  Mannhardi  v. 
Soier^iramy  \  JSiam^j  Bep^f.  188;  U.  &  StatuiesatLargs^roL 
1,  pp.  77^88, 272;  vol.  2, p. 82;  vol.  6^ p.  894;  vol.  10,  p.  998.) 

i  18.  The  duties  of  eoDSuls  are  regulated,  ia  a  great  mea- 
sure, by  the  laws  of  their  own  country,  sabject,  of  course, 
to  the  general  pvincipleB  of  intematioDal  jurisprudence. 
Thus,  although,  according  to  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs,  they  can  exercise-  no  contentious  juris- 
diction  over  their  fellow  countrymen  without  the  express 
permission  of  the  state  in  which  they  reside,  they  are,  never- 
theless, allowed  a  sort  of  voluntary  jurisdiction — a  power  of 
arbitration  in  certain  kind  of  disputes,  more  especially  those 
retflting  to  matters  of  commerce.  For  example,  in  diffloul- 
ties  between  the  captain  and  seamen  of  a  merchant  vessel  of 
hie  own  country,  the  consul  may  be  empowered  by  his  own 
state  to  discharge  a  seaman  for  cruel  treatment  or  other  suf- 
ficient cause,  and  such  discharge,  though  not  binding  upon 
the  tribunals  of  the  place  of  his  residence,  would  be  so  upon 
those  of  his  own  country.  The  same  may  be  said  of  com- 
mercial disputes  between  the  captain  and  supercargo,  between 
thena  and  the  consignees,  or  between  the  consignees  them- 
selves. But  these  special  powers  of  a  consul  belong  rather 
to  the  nmnicipal  laws  of  hb  own  state,  than  to  international 
jnrisprudenoek  {PhUUmore^  On  InL  Law,  voL  2,  §  249 ;  Mar^ 
teMf  Breeis  du  IkoU  des  Gens^  §  149 ;  Vattd^  Droit  des  Gens^ 
liv.  2,ch..2;§a4;  Some^  On  JXpUmaey^  sectl,  §13;  WUd^ 
moHf  InL  iMDy  voL  1,  p.  180 ;  Martens,  G^dde  Diplomatique^ 
§78;  BeUa,  Dareeho  ^niermci&nal,  pt.  1,  cap.  7, §2;  Meffier, 
DroU  ^BUemaimud,  §  247 ;  Moreuil,  Manuel  des  Agents  Cm., 
pt.  2)  tit.  ±;  MMseh,  Guide  du  QmsidoA,  pt  1^  eh.  9.) 
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§  14.  As  consuls,  in  christian  countries,  do  not  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  ex-territoriality,  and  have  no  jurisdiction  over 
their  own  countrymen,  (unless  conceded  by  treaty,)  which 
is  recognized  by  international  law,  it  follows  that  all  exer- 
cise of  such  jurisdiction,  even  by  consent  of  parties,  produces 
no  effect  in  foreign  tribunals,  whatever  it  may  have  in  those 
of  their  own  state.  Thus,  marriages  and  divorces  by  con- 
suls, are  not  valid  in  international  law,  nor,  as  a  general 
rule,  even  in  their  own  countries,  for,  as  the  consul  has  no 
ex-territoriality,  and  is  not  an  officer  of  the  local  government, 
the  marriage  contract,  or  its  dissolution,  is  not  mftde  by  the 
lex  lociy  either  of  the  country  where  the  parties  are,  or  of  that 
to  which  they  belong.  It  has,  therefore,  been  held  by  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  that  an  American 
consul,  in  a  christian  country,  has  no  power  to  celebrate 
marriages  between  either  foreigners  or  Americans.  As  wiU 
be  shown  hereafter,  a  different  rule  applies  to  consuls  in  the 
east.  In  proceedings  in  admiralty,  when  the  courts  are  adju- 
dicating cases  of  prize,  or  other  questions  of  maritime  and 
international  right,  consuls  are  permitted  to  appear  in  behalf 
of  the  interests  of  their  countrymen ;  so,  also,  in  cases  of  the 
administration  of  estates  of  their  countrymen,  or  in  which 
their  countzymen  are  interested;  but  in  all  such  cases  they 
intervene  by  way  of  advice,  or  in  the  sense  of  surveiUaneej  but 
not  by  way  of  jurisdiction.  {De  Clercqj  Guide  des  Oonsulais^ 
p.  686 ;  MiltUz,  Des  Cmsulais,  pt.  2,  pp.  408, 414, 425 ;  SanioSj 
Train  du  Omsidatj  tome  1,  p.  21 ;  tome  2,  p.  52 ;  Biqudme^ 
Derecho  Pub.  Inty  lib.  2,  cap.  Ad.,  8 ;  WTuatanj  Elem.  InL 
Law,  pt.  8,  ch.  1,  §  28,  note ;  Gushing^  Opinions  U.  8.  Aity's 
Genl,  vol.  7,  p.  18 ;  vol.  8,  p.  98 ;  British  Statutes,  12  and  18 
Vic.,  c.  62 ;  Kent  v.  Burgess,  11  Simons  Bep.,  p.  861.) 

§  15.  Consuls  are  usually  allowed  to  grant  passports  to  sub- 
jects of  their  own  country  living  within  the  range  of  their 
consulates,  but  not  to  foreigners.  They,  however,  are  usually 
required  to  put  their  visi  upon  the  passports  of  foreigners 
who  embark  from  the  plaee  of  their  consulate,  to  go  to  their 
(the  consuls')  country.  But  this,  again,  is  a  matter  of  local  law 
of  their  own  state.  Passports,  to  be  valid,  should  be  given  by  the 
proper  minister  of  the  country  of  the  person  using  them,  or,  at 
least,  by  the  minister  of  that  country  at  the  court  of  the  state 
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in  which  they  are  to  be  used ;  usage  baa,  nevertbeless,  extended 
the  same  effect  to  passports  issued  by  consuls,  within  their 
consular  jurisdiction.  [MarieTis,  Gtdde  IXplomatiquej  §78; 
Phillimore,  On  Int.  LaWy  vol.  2,  §  258 ;  I)/nny  British  OmsuVs 
Bandbooky  pp.  36,  55 ;  Menschj  Ouide  du  Consulate  pt.  1,  ch.  9 ; 
HomCj  On  Diplomacy ^  sec.  1,  §  13 ;  Wilimany  InU  LaWy  vol. 
1,  p.  130 ;  De  Clercqj  Guide  des  ConsulaiSy  pp.  610,  et  seq.) 

§  16.  Consuls  are  frequently  required  to  give  certificates 
relating  to  matters  of  fact  connected  with  the  commerce  of 
their  fellow  countrymen,  and  of  merchant  vessels  of  their  own 
Btate.  Such  certificates,  under  seal,  receive  full  &ith  and 
credit  in  the  courts  of  the  country  where  such  fact  is  collate* 
rally  caUed  in  question.  The  laws  of  most  states  make  it 
the  duty  of  their  consuls  to  take  acknowledgment  of  deeds 
for  the  conveyance  of  real  estate,  the  depositions  of  witnesses 
in  civil  causes,  etc. ;  but  the  legal  effect  to  be  given  to  such 
acts  mast,  in  general,  be  determined  by  municipal  law.  {Sex- 
ier, Droit  Intemationaly  §  247 ;  PhiUimorey  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  2, 
§  258 ;  Instructions  to  British  ConsvlSj  1846,  sec.  16 ;  HomCy  On 
Diploma(n/y  sec.  1,  §  13 ;  WUdman^  Int.  LaWy  vol.  1,  p.  130 ; 
MarienSy  Gruide  Diplomatiqmy  §  78 ;  De  Clercqy  Gvide  des  Con- 
sidaiSy  pp.  619,  et  seq.) 

§17.  Although  within  the  general  duties  and  rights  of 
consuls  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  their  own  countrymen, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  they  can  afford  no  protection 
against  due  process  of  the  laws  of  the  country  where  they 
reside,  and  any  attempt  to  evade  or  resist  their  execution 
would  constitute  an  offense,  for  which  the  offending  consul 
may  be  dismissed  or  punished.  The  only  protection  he 
can  afford,  even  to  his  own  countrymen,  in  such  cases,  is  to 
see  that  the  laws  are  properly  administered ;  and  if  injustice 
is  done  to  his  fellow-countrymen,  by  depriving  them  of  the 
ordinary  right  of  trial,  or  by  distinguishing  unfavorably 
between  them  and  citizens  of  the  state  where  he  resides, 
and  to  which  the  tribunals  belong,  he  should  make  repre- 
sentation to  bis  owii  government,  to  whom  it  belongs  to 
require  explanation  and  satisfaction.  He  has  no  diplomatic 
aathority  to  demand  either  the  one  or  the  other.  Keverthe^ 
less,  by  a  judicious  but  firm  proceeding,  and  the  exertion  of 
his  personal  and  ofiicial  influence  with  the  local  authorities, 
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he  may  do  much  tcyward  «ecuring  th6  just  rights  of  his 
countrymen,  or  in  mitigating  the  severity  of  their  punish- 
ment for  offenses  committed.  {JPhiUirmre^  On  Int.  Uxw^  vol. 
2,  §  258 ;  BriHih  SMutes,  17  and  18  Vic.,  c.  104 ;  Home,  On 
Diplomacyy  sec.  1,  §  13 ;  Martens,  Ouide  Diplomaiijue,  §  78 ; 
BeUo  Dertcho  Intemacionaly  pt.  1,  cap.  7,  §  2 ;  MoreuH,  Manud 
des  Agents  Oon.,  pt  8,  tit.  2 ;  Mensch,  Ghiide  du  Ooitsulat,  pt.  1, 
ch«  6 ;  Rypubne,  Dereeho  Pub.  InL,  lib.  2,  cap.  Ad.,  3.) 

§  18.  Some  states  permit,  and  others  forbid,  their  consuls 
to  trade.  As  already  stated,  a  consul  engaged  in  trade  is,  in 
all  that  concerns  that  trade,  subject  to  the  local  laws,  and  to 
the  local  jurisdiction,  in  the  same  way  as  a  native  merchant 
Their  consular  character  gives  them  no  privileges  in  trade, 
either  in  peace  or  war.  "  The  character  of  consul,**  eaj's 
Lord  Stowell,  "  does  not  protect  that  of  a  merchant,  united 
in  the  same  person."  It  is  certainly  a  very  objectionable 
practice  to  permit  consuls  to  engage  in  trade,  and  has  so 
been  regarded  by  the  best  writers  on  international  law.  It 
necessarily  brings  them  in  competition,  and  not  unfrequently 
in  conflict,  with  the  merchants  of  the  place  where  they  reside, 
and  consequently  weakens  or  destroys  their  official  influence. 
{Phillimorej  On  Int.  Lata,  vol.  2,  §  251 ;  Santos,  Traiti  de  Con- 
sulai,  pp.  171,  196;  Martens,  Ouide  Diplomatique,  §§  74,  79; 
Bdh,  Dereeho  Intemacional,  art.  1,  cap.  7,  §  1 ;  JDe  Cussy, 
Beg.  Oonsularies,  pt  1,  sec.  8.) 

§  19.  The  public  character  of  consul  has  frequently  been 
the  subject  of  judicial  decision  in  the  prize  courts  and 
municipal  tribunals  of  France,  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  The  cases  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Fuente  Hermosa, 
decided  by  the  Cour  Boyale  de  Paris,  in  1842,  and  that  of 
M.  Soller,  decided  by  the  Cour  Royale  de  Aix,  in  1843,  are 
leading  cases  in  France ;  those  of  Barbuit  and  Cretico,  in 
England.  The  courts  of  the  United  States  have  generally 
followed  the  English  decisions  on  this  subject.  {PhilUmore, 
On  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  §§  261-271 ;  Barbuifs  Case,  TaJtboVs  Cases 
in  Equity,  p,  281 ;  Oarke  v.  Oretico,  8  Burr  Rep.,  p.  1481 ; 
Yweash  v.  Becker,  8  Maule  and  Sel.  Rep.,  p.  297;  The  Indian 
Chief,  8  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  26 ;  Arnold  v.  XI.  Ins.  Co.,  1  John.  Rep.^ 
p.  868 ;  €friswold  v.  Waddington,  16  John.  Rep.,  p.  846.) 
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§20.  Rights,  privileges,  and  imnmnities,  are  sometimes 
conceded  to  consuls  by  treaty  stipulations,  which  they  are 
not  entitled  to  by  the  general  law  of  nations.  Thus,  by  the 
convention  between  France  and  the  United  States,  in  1853, 
certain  rights  of  jurisdiction  and  exemption,  not  accorded  by 
international  law,  are  given  to  the  consuls  of  the  contracting 
powers.  But  such  treaty  stipulations  are  binding  only  upon 
those  who  are  parties  to  the  agreement.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  munidpal  laws,  which  give  special  privileges  to  for- 
eign consuls ;  they  have  no  effect  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
state  which  passes  them,  unless  specially  adopted  or  permit- 
ted by  others.  ( Wheaian^  Elem.  InL  Law^  pt  8,  ch.  1,  §  22, 
note ;  U.  S.  SMutesiU  Large^  vol.  8,  p.  230 ;  Homey  OnDiplo- 
maejfj  sec.  1,  §  14 ;  Heffier^  Drcit  IiOernaiixmal^  §  246 ;  BiipudmSy 
Dereeho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  2,  cap.  Ad.,  3.) 

§21.  As  already  remarked,  the  powers,  privileges  and 
immunities  of  European  and  American  consuls,  in  Moham- 
medan and  unchristian  dominions,  are  very  different  from 
those  of  consuls  in  christian  countries.  This  has  resulted,  in 
part,  from  their  having  there  retained  the  general  diplomatic 
character  and  prerogatives  of  jurisdiction,  which,  in  earlier 
times,  they  possessed  everywhere,  and,  in  part,  from  the  stip- 
ulation of  treaties.  Thus,  the  Sultans  of  Turkey  have  con- 
ceded, to  the  consuls  of  christian  powers,  authority  to  exer- 
cise jurisdiction  over  their  fellow-countrymen  in  Turkey, 
which,  by  the  general  rule  of  international  law  of  christian 
states,  belongs  to  the  territorial  sovereign.  Such  jurisdic- 
tion, both  civil  and  criminal,  being  conceded  to  the  consuls 
over  their  countrymen,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  local  magis- 
trates and  tribunals,  it  depends  upon  the  laws  of  their  own 
8tat68  how  it  shall  be  exercised,  and  what  penalties  or  pun- 
ishments may  be  imposed  or  inflicted.  In  civil  cases,  this 
jurisdiction  is  ordinarily  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  superior 
tribunals  of  their  own  country,  and  in  criminal  cases,  the 
prisoners  are  sometimes  sent  home  for  trial  and  punishment, 
especially  if  the  punishment  exceeds  the  infliction  of  pecu- 
niaiy  penaMes.  This,  however,  depends  upon  the  laws  of 
their  <rwn  eomitry  regulating  such  proceedings.  (Wheatariy 
Ekm.  inL  Law^  pt  2,  ch.  2,  §  11 ;  PtnUimorey  On  InL  Law^ 
yoL  2,  ^  2T2,  et  seq. ;  MarienSj  Ouide  Diplomatique^  §  88 ; 
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Homey  On  Diplomacy^  sec.  1,  §  13 ;  WUdmanj  InL  Law^  vol,  1, 
p.  130;  Garden^  De  Diplomatiej  tome  1,  pp.  327,  et  seq. ; 
Gushing,  Opinions  U.  S.  Aifys  Genl.  vol.  7,  pp.  346-348 ;  Heff- 
ier^  Droit  International,  §  244 ;  De  Gassy,  Meg,  Gonsulaires,  pt.  1, 
sec.  2,  §  9 ;  Biquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  2,  cap.  Ad.,  8 ; 
DaUoz,  Repertoire,  verb.  Gonsuls,  §  1.) 

§  22.  Mr.  Gushing,  the  United  States  Attorney  General, 
thus  describes  the  origin  of  this  difierence  of  consular  powers 
in  christian  and  unchristian  countries :  ''  I  might  demonstrate 
historically  what,  in  this  place,  it  will  suffice  to  affirm,  that 
the  institution  of  consuls,  in  their  present  capacity  of  inter- 
national agents,  originated  in  the  mere  fact  of  diffisrence  in 
law  and  religion  at  that  period  of  modern  Europe  in  which 
it  was  customary  for  distinct  nationalities,  coexisting  under 
the  same  general  political  head,  and  even  in  the  same  city, 
to  maintain  each  a  distinct  municipal  government.  Such 
municipal  colonies,  organized  by  Latin  Christians,  and 
especially  by  those  of  the  Italian  republics  in  the  Levant, 
were  administered  each  by  its  consuls,  that  is,  its  proper  muni- 
cipal magistrates  of  the  well  known  municipal  denomination. 
Their  commercial  relation  to  the  business  of  their  country- 
men was  a  mere  incident  of  their  general  municipal  authority. 
Such,  also,  at  the  outset,  was  the  nature  of  their  political 
relation  to  other  coexisting  nationalities  around  them  in  the 
same  country,  and  to  that  country's  own  supreme  political 
or  military  powers.  The  consuls  of  christian  states,  in  the 
countries  not  christian,  still  retain  unimpaired,  and  habitually 
exercise,  their  primative  function  of  municipal  magistrates 
for  their  countrymen,  their  commercial  or  international 
capacity,  in  those  countries,  being  but  a  part  of  their  general 
capacity  as  the  delegated  administrative  and  judicial  agents 
of  their  nation.  This  condition  of  things  came  to  be  perma- 
nent in  the  Levant,  that  is,  in  Greek  Europe  and  its  depend- 
encies, by  reason  of  the  tide  of  Arabic  and  Tarter  conquest 
having  overwhelmed  so  large  a  part  of  the  eastern  empire, 
and  established  the  Mohammedan  religion  there.  But  the 
result  was  difterent  in  Latin  Europe."  This  difference,  in  the 
powers  of  consuls  in  christian  and  in  Mohamtnedan  countries, 
he  says,  is  founded  on  the  difference  of  law  which  necessarly 
results  from  the  character  of  the  different  religions.    ^^The 
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legislature  of  Mohammed,  for  inBtance,  like  that  of  Moses, 
is  inseparable  firom  his  religion.  We  cannot  submit  to  one 
without  undergoing  the  other.  The  same  legal  incompati- 
bility exists,  for  one  reason  or  another,  between  us  and  the 
unchristian  states  not  Mohammedan."  {Gushing,  Opinions 
of  U.  S.  Atfys  QcnLj  vol,  7,  pp.  846-848 ;  Heffier,  Droit  Inter- 
nationaly  §  246 ;  MoreuUy  Manuel  des  Agents  Con.^  introduction ; 
Miquelme,  Dereeho  Pub.  Ini^  lib.  2,  cap.  Ad.,  8;  JDalloz^  i2e- 
pertoirey  verb.  ConsulSy  §  1;  Merlin,  JRepertoirey  verb.  Consuls 
Franfois.) 

§  23.  The  general  powers  of  the  consuls  of  christian  nations 
in  Turkey,  the  Barbary  States,  and  other  Mohammedan  coun- 
tries, have  been  extended,  by  treaty  stipulations,  to  European 
and  American,  consuls  in  the  Chinese  empire.  It  was  the 
object  of  these  treaties  to  exempt  foreigners,  in  China,  from 
the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  local  magistrates 
and  tribunals,  and  make  them  subject  only  to  the  laws  and 
authorities  of  their  own  country,  thus  creating  a  kind  of  ex- 
territoriality for  all  citizens  of  the  contracting  states  resident 
in  or  visiting  any  part  of  the  Chinese  empire.  ( Treaty  between 
U.  S.  and  GhinUy  July  8d,  1844 ;  Treaty  between  France  and 
China,  Oct  24th,  1844 ;  Ti^eaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Chtna, 
1842, 1848 ;  PhUUmore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  §  277 ;  MoreuUy 
Moamd  des  Agents  Con.,  Appendice,  p.  877 ;  Riqudmey  Dereeho 
Pub.  Int.y  lib.  2,  cap.  Ad.,  8 ;  Gardner,  Institutes,  p.  508.) 

§  24.  The  thirteenth  article  of  the  commercial  treaty  between 
Great  Britain  and  China,  in  1848,  is  as  follows :  *^  Article  thir- 
teen. Whenever  a  British  subject  has  reason  to  complain 
of  a  Chinese,  he  must  first  proceed  to  the  consulate  and  state 
his  grievance.  The  consul  will  thereupon  inquire  into  the 
merits  of  the  case,  and  do  his  utmost  to  arrange  it  amicably. 
In  like  manner,  if  a  Chinese  have  reason  to  complain  of  a 
British  subject,  he  shall  no  less  listen  to  his  complaint,  and 
endeavor  to  settle  it  in  a  friendly  manner.  If  an  English 
merchant  have  occasion  to  address  the  Chinese  authorities, 
he  shall  send  the  address  through  the  consul,  who  will  see 
that  the  language  is  becoming ;  and,  if  otherwise,  will  direct 
it  to  be  Ranged,  or  will  refuse  to  convey  the  address.  If, 
unfortunately,  any  disputes  take  place  of  such  a  nature  that 
the  consul  cannot  arrange  them  amicably,  then  he  shall 
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nqaeet  the  Bssiitanee  of  a  Chinefle  officer,  that  they  may, 
together,  examine  into  the  meriti  of  the  case,  end  decide  it 
equitably.  Begarding  the  punishment  of  English  criminals, 
the  English  government  will  enact  the  laws  necessary  to 
attain  that  end,  and  the  consul  will  be  empowered  to  put 
them  in  force ;  and,  regarding  the  punishment  of  Chinese 
criminals,  these  will  be  tried  «id  punished  by  liieir  own 
laws,  in  the  way  provided  for  by  the  correspondence  which 
took  place  at  Nankin  after  the  conclusion  of  peace." 
{Armval  Register  for  1843,  vol.  86,  p.  871 ;  PkUUmore^  On  M. 
ImOj  vol  8,  §  277 ;  Chinese  Treaties^  Mangktmff,  1844,  pp.  99, 
et  seq.) 

§  8&  With  respect  to  the  juriadiciion  and  judicial  poweife 
exeroiBed  by  British  consuls,  and  other  officers,  in  the  east, 
and  in  Ohina,  the  English  statute,  for  canying  this  article 
into  oBfecl^  ia  veiy  general  in  its  tenns,  1^  details  being  sup- 
plied by  orders  in  council,  and  instructioDe  firom  the  fbreign 
office.  The  statute  of  August  1848,  (6  ami  7  Fte.,  o.  94,) 
enaets :  ^^  That  it  is,  and  shall  be  lawfol,  for  Her  Mi^esty  to 
bold,  exercise,  and  enjoy  any  power  or  jurisdiction  which 
Her  Migesty  now  hath,  or  may  at  any  time  hereafter  have, 
within  any  country  or  place  out  of  Her  Mi^esty's  dominions, 
in  the  same,  and  as  ample  a  manner  as  if  Her  Majesty  had 
acquired  such  power  or  jurisdiction  by  the  cession  or  con- 
quest of  territoiy.  That  eveiy  act,  matter  and  thing,  which 
:paay  at  any  time  be  done  in  pursuance  of  any  such  power 
or  jurisdiction  of  Her  M^esty,  in  any  country  or  place  ottt 
of  Her  M^iesty's  dominionsy  shall,  in  all  courts,  ecclesiaslt- 
cal  and  temporal,  and  elsewhere  within  Her  Majesty's  domiiBr 
ionS)  be,  and  be  deemed  and  adjudged  to  be,  in  all  cases, 
aad  to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatsoever,  as  valid  and 
eSectual  as  though  the  same  had  been  done  according  to 
the  local  law  then  in  force  within  such  countiy  or  place." 
{British  Statutes^  6avd1  Vie.^  c.  94;  PhOlinwre^  On  Jbd.  Xoip, 
vol  2, 6275.) 

§  26^  In  consequence  of  the  provisions  of  thie  statute,  two 
importsul  orders^  in  council  were  issued,  respecting  the  civil 
and  crimitaal  jurisdiotioB;  of  Her  Mi^esty's  ooosdls  in  the 
Iisvant^  and  the  foreign  office  put  forth  a  mem<Hftndiim^  iter 
Ihfl  goulanee  of  the  eonsulB  in  the  ezcreise  of  sudh  jurisdlo- 
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lloil^  itd  fek^rly  Mtttitig;  the  gh^nnds  ryp<m  Whidh  it  i^sto.  It 
8«5n3  i&atj  &8  tU^  riglit  bf  jurisdiction  is  an  exception  to  thd 
sjr^ti^lil  nhivetb&lly  observed  kt&ong  cliiifitian  iiatidns^  and  is 
defHt^  solely  from  concession^  lliftdfe  by  ihe  territorial  sove- 
peigilty,  it  "  is  Strictly  liihited  to  the  teritis  in  trhich  the  con- 
Cession  is  made; "  that,  in  th^  next  place, it  depends  '^on  tiie 
th(i  eitent  to  Which  the  Queen,  ih  the  exercise  of  the  power 
VeMed  iii  her  iidajesty  bj  &ct  of  parliilnient,  ihay  be  pleased 
to  grant  to  any  of  her  consular  serrantd  Authority  tb  exercise 
jtirisdiction  over  British  subjects^  and,  therefore^  the  orders  in 
council^  which  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  issued,  are  the 
dnly  watnihts  for  the  prbceedingB  of  the  coiisuls^  and  e±hibit 
the  ndee  to  Which  they  milst  schipulottfeily  adhere."  {PhSB^ 
rkotej  On  Int.  Laxo,  vioL  2,  §  276 ;  F^ri,  British  Qmsul3  Abroad^ 
pp.  174-8 ;  Atmud  JReffister;  toh  85,  p.  870 ;  Martens;  Nouv. 
MeauOl  de  Ttuitis,  pp.  418^  484 ;  OrdeM  iH  CkMieO,  Oct.  2d, 
1»I8,  atid  June  19th,  1844.) 

|2t.  I'he  articles  of  the  treaty  efatered  ifatd,  lei  1844,- 
betWeeti  Fratice  and  China,  relating  to  this  subject,  are  a^ 
follows :  " Xx  V.  Lorsq'  un  citoyen  Fran5ai8,  aura  quelque 
stijet  de  plainte  ou  quelque  t'^clamatlon  &  fotmuler  contre  uii 
ChinoiS,  il  devra  d'abord  exposer  ses  griefs  aii  consul,  qiii 
apr^s  avoir  examih^  Tafibire,  s'efforcera  de  rarraitger  amica- 
blement.  De  ineme,  quand  un  Chinois  aura  k  se  plaindre 
d'un  Fran^ais,  le  consiil  fecbiitera  sa  reclamation  avec  intferet,  et 
cherchera  4  liiehager  iln  Arrangement  Hkmiable.  Mais  si,  dans 
Tun  au  Tautre  cat6,  la  chose  St&it  impossible,  le  consul  requerra 
I'assiStatce  dil  fttnctionaire  Chinois  competent,  et  touis  deux, 
Hf)^^^  avoir  ex£itniii6  conjoin tement  Taffaire,  sta^ueroht  siii- 
vant  r6quit&  XXVi.  Si  dorenavant  ded  citoyen  Frangais, 
dsiti^  un  des  cihq  ^drts,  6ptottvaient  ^[tielque  dommii^e,  ou  s'ils 
^talent  Tob}^  de  quelqiie  instrlte  oil  vexiitioii  dti  la  pArt  de 
stljetiri  Ohihois,  eetii-ei  seront  poursuivis  pat  Tailtoritfe  locals, 
qtii  prendta^  les  o^estires  ti^eg^d^ii^  -^out  la  defense  et  hi^ 
protection  deA  Fran^ai^.  A  bien  ^Ins  forte  raison,  si  d^ei 
mai&iteu^;  6n  ql^^qne  partief  egaree  de  la  population,  teh- 
tittei^t  d«  jiillei^,  de  d^uire  ou  d'indetidi^i'  les  otmifiOb^  letf 
nM^tid  deitf  :^r^il9aiB,'  ou  totit  &utre  6tabKss^etit  tdtaib  pair 
^ttki  )m  aHeit^^  iiito^  06it  k  hi  t^uisitioh  Aii  Oo&elul,  s6it  <]er 
Mk  ittbjjtfb  jUc/t^meiit,  eiiVMMff  en  toWte  hfite  liTfetdtf  toxl«6l 
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pour  dissiper  T^meute,  e'emparer  des  coupables  et  les  liver  k 
toute  la  86v6rit6  des  lois;  le  toat  sans  prejudice  des  ponrsuites 
k  exercer  par  qui  de  droit  pour  indemnisation  des  pertes 
£prouv6es.  XXVli.  Si  malheureusement  il  s'^levait  quelque 
rize  ou  quelque  querelle  entre  des  Frangais  et  des  Chinois, 
comme  aussi  dans  le  cas  oil  durant  le  cours  d'une  semblable 
querelle,  un  ou  plusieurs  individus  serrient  tu^  ou  blesses, 
soit  par  des  coups  de  fer,  soit  autrement,  les  Chinois  seront 
arrets  par  Tautorit^  Chinoise  qui  se  chargera  de  les  faire 
examiner  et  punir,  s'il  j  a  lieu,  couformSment  aux  lois  du 
pays.  Quant  aux  Fran9ais,  ils  seront  arret^s  k  la  diligence 
du  consul,  et  celui-ci  prendre  tout  les  mesures  necessaires 
pour  que  les  prSvenues  soient  livr^s  k  Taction  regulifere  des 
lois  Fran9aises,  dans  la  forme  et  suivant  les  dispositions  qui 
seront  ult6rieurement  d6termin6es  par  la  gouvemement  Fran- 
9ais.  In  en  sera  de  meme  en  toute  circonstance  analogue  et 
non  pr6yue  dans  la  pr^sente  convention,  le  principe  etant 
que,  pour  la  repression  des  crimes  et  d6lits  commis  par  eux 
dans  les  cinq  ports,  les  Fran9ais  seront  constamment  r6gis 
par  la  loi  Fran9aise.  Xx  Vlii.  Les  Fran9ais  qui  se  trouve- 
ront  daiiS  les  cinq  ports  dependent  ^alement  pour  toutes  les 
difficult^  ou  les  contestations  qui  pourraient  B*elever  entre 
eux,  de  la  jurisdiction  Fran9ai8e.  En  cas  de  dif^rends  sur- 
venus  entres  Fran9ais  et  etrangers,  il  est  bien  stipul6  que 
Tautorite  Chinois  n'aura  k  s'en  meler  d'aucune  mani^re.  EUe 
n'aura  pareillement  k  exercer  aucune  action  sur  les  navires 
marcbands  Fran9aiB ;  ceux-ci  ne  relev^ront  que  de  TautoritS 
Fran9aise  et  du  capitaine."  {De  Clercq,  FormvJtmre  des  Chan- 
ceUerieSy  tome  2,  p.  869 ;  Chinese  Treaties^  Hongkong,  1844, 
pp.  80-82 ;  Moreuily  Manuel  des  Agents  Cons.,  p.  239.) 

§  28.  De  Clercq,  writing  in  1851,  says :  that  no  special  laws 
or  regulations  bad  yet  been  made  for  carrying  into  effect  the 
treaty  of  1844,  and  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  French  agents 
in  China,  having  no  other  legal  basis  than  the  ordonnance  of 
1681,  were,  consequently,  bound  to  conform  to  the  disposi- 
tions of  that  ordonnance.  But^  on  the  8th  of  July,  1852,  a 
law  was  passed  for  the  puipose  of  regulating  the  jurisdiction 
of  French  consuls  in  China,  conformably  to  the  dispositions 
of  the  treaty  of  1844.  With  respect  to  civil  jurisdiction,  that 
law  reenacts,  with  some  exceptions,  the  provisions  of  the 
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edict  of  June,  1778,  relating  to  the  Levant  and  Barbaiy;  and, 
with  respect  to  criminal  jurisdiction,  it  conforms  generally 
to  the  law  of  May  28th,  1836,  relating  to  the  same  countries. 
Appeals,  in  certain  specified  cases,  are  allowed  from  the 
French  consular  tribunals  in  China  to  the  French  court  of 
appeals  in  Pondichery.  By  recurring  to  the  ordonnance  and 
law  above  referred  to,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  jurisdiction 
and  proceedings  of  the  French  consular  courts  in  the  east  are 
regulated  with  great  minuteness  of  detail.  (De  (Xercq^  Ottide 
des  C&nsykUSj  pp.  150-163;  De  Ckrcqj  Formulcdre  des  ChanceU 
leriesy  tome  2,  pp.  869-874;  Ordonnance  d^aout  1681,  liv.  1,  tit 
9,  arts.  13-15;  MoreuUy  Manuel  des  Agents  Cans.j  pp.  879  et  seq.) 

§  29.  By  the  treaty  of  July  8d,  1844,  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  China,  it  was  stipulated  as  follows : 
"  Article  twenty-first.  Subjects  of  China,  who  may  be  guilty  of 
any  criminal  act  toward  citizens  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
arrested  and  punished  by  the  Chinese  authorities,  according 
to  the  laws  of  China.  And  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
who  may  commit  any  crime  in  China,  shall  be  subject  to  be 
tried  and  punished  only  by  the  consul  or  other  public  func- 
tionaiy  of  the  United  States,  thereto  authorized,  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  And,  in  order  to  the  pre- 
vention of  all  controversy  and  disaffection,  justice  shall  be 
equitably  and  impartially  administered  on  both  sides." 
"  Article  twenty-fourth.  If  citizens  of  the  United  States  have 
special  occasion  to  address  any  communication  to  the  Chinese 
local  ofiicers  of  government,  they  shall  submit  the  same  to 
consul  or  other  officer,  to  determine  if  the  language  be 
proper  and  respectAil,  and  the  matter  just  and  right  in  which 
event  he  shall  transmit  the  same  to  the  appropriate  authori- 
ties, for  their  consideration  and  action  in  the  premises.  In 
like  manner,  if  subjects  of  China  have  special  occasion 
to  address  the  consul  of  the  United  States,  they  shall  sub- 
mit the  communication  to  the  local  authorities  of  their  own 
government,  to  determine  if  the  language  be  respectful  and 
proper,  and  the  matter  just  and  right,  in  which  case  the  said 
authorities  will  transmit  the  same  to  the  consul,  or  other 
officer,  for  his  consideration  and  action  in  the  premises.  And 
if  controversies  arise  between  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  subjects  China,  which  cannot  be  amicably  settied  otheiv 
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yn&i^y  ^Q  ^axB^  sb^U  be  f x^i^iin^  fmd  decided  cqiiften^bly 
^p  juatice  a^xd  eqi^ily,  by  tbe  public  oflBLc^s  of  the  two  uatioos 
acting  in  cQiyunctiqii. ' '  ^^  Article  twpaty-fifth.  AH  queiitionp 
in  regard  tq  rights,  whether;  of  property  py  pewpn,  arising 
between  citizens  of  the  Unitod  Qtat^s  in  Chipf^  shall  be  sub- 
ject tq  tbi^  jurisdiction  and  r^gu^at^d  by  the  authorities  of  their 
of  ^heir  own  government.  And  all  oontroyersies  oc^nring  xo. 
Phini^,  between  citizens  pf  the  United  States  and  the  subj^cta 
of  any  ptbeir  gPvernip^ient^  shall  b^  r^gulat^d  by  the  treatiess 
existing  between  the  United  States  and  such  governmental 
respectively,  withpnt  interference  on  the  p^rt  ;of  Ohin«>«'' 
( U.  ^.  Skitutfis  qi  Large^  vol.  8,  pp.  592  et  seq. ;  Wheatot^ 
Ulem.  Int.  XmWj  pt.  2,  cb-  2,  |  111 ;  Chinee  l^rmtuiSj  Moing- 
Icory,  1844,  pp.  45-48.) 

§  SO.  Mi^*  Cushing,  ijh^  An^enoan  cpinmissioner  whp  nego- 
^ted  this  treaty  with  Qhina,  in  hi^  letter  Ijo  the  Ain^ricain 
secretary  of  stable,  dated  September  29th,  1844,  ^ayp :  that  h^ 
entered  Chin^  with  the  general  pqnviction  that  tho  United 
States  ought  n9t  to  concede  to  fi,ny  Mohammedan  pr  pagan 
stat^,  nnder  any  circnmstanpes,  the  Ipcal  jurisdiction  oyer 
ai  citizen  of  thp  United  States,  which  wa9.  claimed  and  exer- 
c^ed  by  foreign  chrisHam  states.  ^^  In  our  treaties  with  the 
^iarbary  States,  \dth  Turkey,  and  with  Muspat,  I  had  the 
precedent  of  tjhe  assertion,  on  our  part,  of  more  or  lees  of 
e^^c^nsion  of  the  local  juriadiction,  in  conformity  with  the 
usagi^,  aa  it  is  expressed  in  one  pf  them,  observed  in  regard 
tp  thc^  subjects  pf  other  christian  states*  Ijn  China^  I  foand 
t^at  Great  Britain  had  stipulated  for  the  absolute  exemption 
pf  her  subjects  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  empire,  while  the 
Portugese  aljtained  the  sanie  object  through  their  own  local 
jurisdiction  at  Mf^^»  I  deemed,  it„  therefore,  my  duty,  for 
a^l  the  reasoBS.  assigned^  to  asaert  a  similar  exemption  on 
|)ehalf  qf  the  citizpns  of  Hie  Unit^  States.  This  exemption 
i^  Agi^^ed  to  in  terms  by  the  letter  of  the  ti^eaty  of  Wang 
Hiya».  And  it  ^as  fully  admitted  by  the  Chinese,  in  the  oor- 
respondence  which  occurred  contemporaneously  with  the 
negotiation  of  thp  treaty,  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  Bha 
Aman.  *  *  *  Bj  that  tretjrty,  thus  construed,  tbe  lawa 
pf  the  United  States  foUpw  ita  cdti^pns,  and  its  banner  pro- 
ifppts  th^nii  even  wi^bfa  the  4omain  pf  iH^  Chinea^  empira. 
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Tha  trestie9  of  tho  ITmted  States  with  the  Batlmey  pow^t% 
ai^  with  Muaeaty  cdufer  judidial  fiinctioii«  on  our  cobbtiIb  m 
thoao  oountriMy  and  tho  tneaty  with  Turkey  places  the  same 
a»tborit7  in  the  hande  of  the  minister  or  consnl,  aa  the  sub^ 
stltrnte  for  the  IqcaI  jnmdiotion^  which^  in  case  of  coAtro veniy^ 
woold  oontrol  if  it  arose  in  BiuN^pe  or  AmerioaL  These  trea^ 
ties  avoy  in  tiiis  respect,  acaordant  with  general  usi^e,  aiid 
what  I  coneeiye  to  be  the  prineaiplefl  of  the  laiw  of  nations'  in 
relation  to  the  non^hriofcaflflL  powersi  In  extending  tiiese 
piinciplea  to  oitr  inteveoone  with  Cbina^  seeing  that  I  havei 
obtednedthe  oonoesnonof  absohite and  qualified ex-teititori- 
alify^  I  oonsidNr  it  weU  to  UBe^in  the  treaty  teims  of  such  gene- 
ralitjr,  in  deaeribing  tlie  subslitnte  jinrisdietion,  as  wfailei 
they  hel<i  uninxpaaved  the  cuBtomairy  or  law  of  nations  jnris- 
didtioQv  do  <^BO  laave  to  oongresa  the  full  and  complete  direo*- 
tion  to  diefine,  if  it  please  to  do  so,  what  officers^  with^  wlmt 
powers,  and  in  what  formi  of  law,  shall  be  the  instruments 
for  the  piBOtection  and  regulation  of  the  citissens  of  the  United 
States."  Mr.  Gushing,  in  commenting  upon  this  treaty,, 
diows  that  it.  conll»«  on  citizens  of  the  United  States,  in 
Ghina^  absolute  and  unqualified  ex*temtoriality  in  all  orimi* 
nal  maitters,  and  provides,  with  respect  to  mil  matters :  1st. 
That  questiona  azising  between  citizens  cf  the  United;  States^  iw 
China^  shall  be  subject  to  the  jniisdiotion,  and  be- regulated 
by  the  mttharities  of  their  own  goTemment ;  2d^  Thai,  in  con* 
tiQTersies  between  a  citizen  of  the  United  Statea  and  a  Chi^ 
ixese,  the  authorities  of  the  two  goyemment»are  to  hare  coui- 
certed  action ;  Sd,  That,  in  controversies  between  a  eitiisen 
of  the  United  States  and  any  other  pei«on,  not  a  Chinese^ 
the  adjustment  is  to  be  regulated  by  the-  mtematloni^  rel»* 
tions  of  the  United  States  and  the  govemmient  or  state  of 
that  other  person.  {Treaty  betufem  the  U.  &  and  CSUne^  art. 
25 ;  Cushtngij  Opinions  U.  &  Atty's.  GML<,  vol.  7,  pp.  498^  501 ; 
IFAaa&w,  JSlexn.  JbiL  Law,  pt.  2,  ch*  %  §:il.> 

§  81.  In  order  to-  oany'  into  effect  the^  pn^vi^ds  of  the^ 
trsatf,  and  to  extend  our  juriiMliotion  over  ou»  people  in* 
China,  it  was  necessaiy  to'  provide  for  persons  clothed'^with^ 
lawAil I  authority  for  that  purpose ;  amd  these  aj*e  di»ci$bedix!^ 
the  treaty  ua  *' oonsuls  or  other  officers,"  ^^'publit^ofiber^  tl^ 
consols  or  otiieir  puMio  ftmetiotiazy,''  and^^tibterautbofritleB^''" 
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of  the  United  States.  But,  continaes  Mr.  CushiDg,  ^*  in  thus 
retaining  jurisdiction  of  our  citizens  in  China,  and  providing 
persons  to  exercise  it,  we  could  not  rely  upon  the  law  of 
nations  exclusively,  nor  upon  usages,  or  a  customary  local 
code  applicable  to  the  emergency,  such  as  exist  in  the  Levant." 
Accordingly,  the  statute  of  August  11th,  1848,  provides  the 
following  system  of  laws  for  the  exercise  and  enforcement  of 
such  jurisdiction ;  1st,  The  laws  of  the  United  States,  "  so 
far  as  such  laws  are  suitable  to  carry  said  treaty  into  effect ; 
2d,  ''  The  common  law,*'  in  all  cases  wliere  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  ^^  are  not  adapted  to  the  subject,  or  are  defi- 
cient in  the  provisions  necessary  to  furnish  suitable  reme- 
dies; "  8d,  ^'Decrees  and  regulations,"  by  the  commissioner, 
^'  which  shall  have  the  force  of  law,"  and  supply  such  defects 
and  deficiencies  ^'  as  still  remain  to  be  supplied,"  and  the 
regulations,  orders  and  decrees,  '^  made  by  the  commissioner, 
with  advice  of  the  several  consuls,  must  be  transmitted  to  the 
President,  to  be  laid  before  congress  for  its  revision,"  but 
they  are  to  be  ''  binding  and  obligatory  until  annulled  or 
modified  by  congress."  The  first,  second  and  third  sections  of 
the  statute  give  to  the  commissioner  and  consuls  the  judicial 
authority  necessary  to  execute  the  provisions  of  the  treaty, 
without,  however,  distributing  it  between  them.  It  describes 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  administer  law  in  China,  in 
criminal  cases,  and,  also,  in  certain  civil  cases ;  but  ^^  is  abso- 
lutely silent,"  says  Mr.  Cushing,  with  respect  to  a  large  class 
of  cases  where  no  questions  of  mere  damage  is  involved, 
such  as  many  suits  m  rerriy  and  many  others  de  re ;  cases  of 
property  where  only  equitable  relief  is  asked;  "cases  of 
co-partnership,  or  joint  interest  in  real  or  personal  estate ;  of 
insolvency^  of  divorce,  of  alimony,  of  wills,  and  of  intestate 
succession."  And  as  the  statute  is  absolutely  silent  as  to 
these  matters,  the  distribution  of  them  "  is  to  be  made  by 
regulation,  in  subordination  always  to  other  specific  rules  of 
law."  Again,  he  says :  "  The  commissioner  and  the  consuls 
shall  make  provision,  in  the  manner  indicated  by  the  statute, 
that  is,  by  separate  or  joint  regulations,  (sees,  four  and  five,) 
concerning  all  those  things,  the  jurisdiction  of  which  it  leaves 
indeterminate,  and,  therefore,  subject  to  *  regulation.' "  Mat- 
ters of  insolvency,  intestacy,  probate  of  will,  divorce,  division 
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or  regalation  of  copartnerehip,  or  other  common  iDtereBts, 
habeas  corpus,  specific  performance,  tniet,  discovery,  seaman's 
wages,  charter  party,  bottomry,  and  other  matters  of  equity, 
admiralty,  or  ecclesiastical  law,  are,  for  the  most  part,  of 
local  nature,  and  requiring  prompt  interlocutory  action  of 
judicial  authority,  and,  therefore,  seem  to  be  fit  subjects  for 
the  original  jurisdiction  of  the  consuls,  with  proper  regula- 
tions for  appeal  to  the  commissioner.  ^^  On  the  other  hand, 
some  processes,  like  mandamus,  prohibition,  supersedeas, 
are  of  so  high  a  nature  that,  like  review,  they  seem  appro- 
priate to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commissioner.  The  same 
observation  may  apply  to  some  processes  in  equity.  Even,  as 
to  all  these  matters,  which  the  statute  leaves  undetermined, 
the  safer  course  appears  to  me  to  be  to  adhere,  so  far  as  may 
be,  to  the  spirit  of  the  law,  which  makes  the  commissioner 
the  appellate  supervisor  of  the  judicial  acts  of  the  consuls." 
It  will  be  perceived,  by  referring  to  the  act,  that  its  provi- 
sions, respecting  criminal  jurisdiction  and  proceedings,  are 
more  definite  and  minute,  specifying  in  what  cases  appeals 
may  be  taken  to  the  commissioner,  the  amount  of  fines 
which  may  be  imposed,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  punish- 
ments which  may  be  inflicted,  the  means  for  enforcing  judg- 
ments and  sentences,  etc.  {Gardner ,  Institutes j  p.  503 ;  U.  S. 
Statutes  at  Large^  vol.  9,  p.  276 ;  Gushing^  Opinions  U.  8.  At£ys 
GenL,  vol.  7,  pp.  510, 611 ;  Forbes  v.  Scannel,  18  Qd.  Rep.,  p. 
242.) 

§  82.  On  the  second  day  of  October,  1864,  the  U.  S.  commis- 
sioner to  China,  with  the  advice  of  the  U.  8.  consuls,  issued 
a  decree  distributing  the  judicial  authority  conferred  upon 
the  commissioner  and  consuls,  by  the  statute  of  August  11th, 
1848,  to  execute  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  in  certain  cases 
which  had  not  beeo  provided  for  in  the  statute,  otherwise 
than  by  conferring  the  authority  in  genera]  terms.  This 
decree  provides  detailed  "rules  and  regulations  "  for  the  law 
and  equity  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States'  consular  courts 
in  China,  the  issuing  of  writs  and  processes,  etc.  It  says : 
"  The  United  States  consular  court  may  exercise  equity  juris- 
diction where  the  subject  matter  complained  be  a  matter  of; 
first,  accident  and  mistake ;  second,  account ;  third,  fi:«ud ; 
fi>urth,  in&nts;  fifth,  specific  performance  of  agreements; 


Bijf&kj  trc|8t9.  *  *  *  An  to  tru$t»^  oquily  will  mperintend 
«q4  protect  tba  oreatioiL  of  traato,  whether  veiting  in  tibe 
truet^e  real  or  pevsoofil  estate,  and  teke  juriadictiQA  of  trwtB, 
whether  resQltiiig  from  aa  espreM  deed,  or  the  foree  of  car- 
Qumstanoea  and  ik^  sitiiation  of  parttea,  which  latter  are 
implied  trusts. "  The  decree  provides^  in  detail^  for  new 
trials  and  appeals  from  the  consular  courts  in  aU  proceedinga 
at  law,  and  adds :  ^^  New  trials  and  appeola  ehall  lie  from  the 
equity  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  consular  court  as  bam 
the  common  law  jurisdiotion  of  the  sanEie/'  It  ia  thue  aeon^ 
that  the  treaty,  the  act  of  August  11th,  184)8,  and  the  oom- 
mi^sioner'^*  decree,  of  Oct,  2d,  1854,  fumiah  a  complete 
system  of  law  and  juriaprudence,  and  courta  of  competent 
jurisdiction,  for  the  punishment  of  crimes  and  otBrnam  ooaai- 
mitted  by  American  citi^sens  in  China»  and  for  the  diotermi- 
nation  of  all  disputes  between  such  citiMns,  It  remains  ta 
be  considered  whether  the  system  embraces  questione  of  dis* 
pute  between  such  citizens  and  other  foreignem  rosideat 
th^ra  C'The  Chma  Mail;'  Hay  15th,  1856^  i^or6ea  m.  Setmr 
nd,  18  Cat.  JS^.y  p.  842.) 

§  88«  It  will  be  observed  that,  aeeording  to  the  provisioBS 
of  the  foregoing  treaties,  where  oontrorersies  arise,  in  Ohina^ 
between  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  subjects  of  Great 
Britain  or  France,  the  Chinese  laws  do  not  apply,  nor  can  liie 
Chinese  tribunals  give  any  relie£  The  jurisdiction  of  such 
controversies  is  left  to  be  determined  by  treaties  between  the 
respective  governments.  But  as  no  such  special  treaties  have 
ever  been  made,  and,  perhaps,  never  vrill  be  made,  are  there 
no  means  left  for  the.  determination  of  such  controvernes  ? 
Is  the  system  of  law  and  jurisdiction  esteblished  by  the  treaty^ 
and  by  the  act  of  1848,  so  imperfect  and  defective,  that  Asi- 
atic, European,  and  non-resident  Americans  in  China  have  no 
means  of  determining  their  controveifiies  with  Americana 
resident  there ;  and  can  Americw  residents  have  no  judioial 
reUef  agi^irtat  other  resident  or  domiciled,  foreignera'?  Thera. 
is  no  plainer  or  better  established  principle  of  public  lawthaa 
this,  that  alien  ftiends  mf^j  em  in  tbe  courts,  of  the  d^finiaini^ 
oQuntiy.  Kow,  in  Chinm  as  in  other  unchrisliaa  oonntries^. 
Ameripan  c&tifsens  and  American  consular  courta  e^joy  that 
lil^ts  q€ e^-tei3rit<»iAliJ^i  md  the  same  m»y  be  saidoilf  Britifhi 
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wA  Ihw^  ^V^'^fky  m4  StiAtipli  m4  Firenoh  coMalw  eoiurta- 
Jltiah  o^e  i9»  in  the  ^e»  €if  tb^  Ii^w,  to  b^  oonei4ered  witbi» 
ih?  ter^tpry  Qf  it9  ow^  ^tat^  It  ioHowe^  therefore^  thatj  aa 
4^m€^iioaa  \n  Cl^in^^  ma^  i>e8Qirt  to  tlie  British,  Q€lwt^  tb^ave 
l^gaiQftt  9*11  f!qglipbiQftD9  or  tq  the  Fi^enoh  courta  threre  againat 
%  FrQao^lipai^  psecis^y  ^  be  might  in  Sngland  or  Frf^ncey 
4^4  t^t  W  Snglishmaq  or  a  Fr^ivf  hxaan  may  reaort  to  Am€h 
Vfim  oom1«  ii^  China  figainet  f^  Ammoan,  pre^^iady  aa  he 
might  in  the  TT^it^  ^W^^  The  ma^m  of  (he  Boman  law^ 
mU>v  ^^9mtim  fosp^m  reif  U  an  admitted  priaciple  cf  the  juria- 
Hrqdenoe  of  aJU  oiyilizi^^  vation^.  {Foehkic^  Dr&U  InJL  Pmiy 
tit  Xiy ott,  %\  Qiahpi^  OnfinmA  JJ.  8.  AU'y$  0^., yol.  7,  pp.  517, 
fi|].8 1  jpe^  Gkreqi  Qmde  de$  Oomulai$y  ppw  607-702 ;  Hiqmlma, 
JQmcha  Pujb.  InJUy  Wo^  2,  titr  1>  oap.  5;  F^rbca  v.  Sccmndy  13 

§  84  The  United  States-  Attoraey  General,  Mr.  Oushing, 
in  hia  ofBciai  opinion,  has  ftiHy  discussed  this  question  with 
respect  to  the  jtirisdiction  of  the  United  States  courts  in 
China^  in  a  oivil  controversy,  amsing  under  a  demand  by  a 
(^ineae  againat  an  Am«Fica>B,  he  says :  ^The  Chinese  will 
go  into  the  United  States  oonsutar  court  as  plaintiff,  and 
that  const  will  takejurisdiotton  of  the  defendant  as  an  Ame- 
^oan ;  and  where  the  demand  is  by  an  American  against  a 
Chinese,  the  former  must,  of  necessity,  be  content  with  such 
^ndioial  oar.  execattve  action  of  the  Chinese  government  in 
the  pnemiaea  as  appertains  to  theip  institutions^  and  as^  by 
application,  may  be  reqaii^ed  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
As  to  the  other  case,'-  he  continues,  ^^that  of  controversies 
oecuring  in  China  between  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
aniDJecta  of  any  other  (christian)  government,  the  treaty  pro- 
vides that  the  same  ^ahall  be  regulated  by  the  treaties  exist- 
ing between  the  United  States  a|id  such  governments^  respeo- 
tively,  without  inte^renoe  on  the  part  of  China/  {Art. 
twenty«five.)  N^ow,  we  have  no  special  treaty  with  any  of  these 
govemmenta  on  thia  point,  nor  is  apy  needed,  or  Qeceaaarily 
vequired  or  intended  by  the  atipulation  under  consideration. 
Wift  all',  we  have  treaties  of  amity,  or  of  ordinary  commer- 
cial and  aoeial  intercourse,  and  that  suffices  to  meet  Ibe 
SKigeney.  But,  by  the  tenor  of  those  treaties,  as  l^ey  are 
cQnatrued  by  tiie  law  and  usage  of  nations,  an  Englishman 
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has  the  right  to  Btie  a  resident  American,  or  an  American  a 
resident  Englishman,  as  alien  friend,  in  all  places  wherever, 
respectively,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  other  country  exists 
locally,  and  is  complete  as  to  subject  matter,  persons,  and 
remedial  forms.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  is 
complete  as  to  their  citizens  in  China,  and  the  jurisdiction 
of  Great  Britain  is  complete  as  to  her  subjects  in  China. 
That  the  jurisdiction,  in  each  case,  is  ex-territorial ;  that  in 
China  it  is  excepted  from  the  local  territoriality,  and  that  it 
is  outside  of  the  territoriality  of  either  Great  Britain  or  the 
United  States,  is  a  fact  wholly  immaterial  to  the  question. 
It  is  a  question  free  of  all  doubt  on  principles  of  international 
right,  and  subject  only  to  the  single  inquiry,  whether  the 
given  country,  each  proceeding  in  established  legal  forms, 
by  whatsoever  authority  such  forms  be  established,  has  con- 
ferred on  its  courts  of  justice  in  China  jurisdiction  ad  Aoc, 
or  whether  that  remains  to  be  done.  Here,  again,  the  statute 
is  explicit  and  ample.  It  confers  on  the  consular  courts 
jurisdiction  of  '  all  civil  cases  arising  under  said  treaty.'  A 
demand  of  an  Englishman  against  an  American  is  a  civil 
case  arising  under  the  treaty,  as  we  see.  Therefore,  a  suit 
may  be  brought  by  the  Englishman  against  the  American 
in  the  consular  court  of  the  United  States ;  as,  undoubtedly, 
in  the  consular  of  Great  Britain,  it  may,  consistently  with 
public  law,  be  brought  by  an  American  against  an  English- 
man. If  the  Englishman  were  within  the  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  he  might  sue,  but  would  also  be 
subject  to  suit  in  the  local  courts,  as  the  American  might 
and  would  be  in  England.  Nay,  a  suit  would  lie  in  the 
courts  of  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States,  between  resi- 
dents, both  being  aliens  in  the  country.  In  China,  the  rela- 
tive condition  of  all  these  persons  differs  in  this,  that  the 
local  courts  of  each  government,  being  ex-territorial  ones, 
have  no  territorial  jurisdiction,  but  only  a  jurisdiction  as 
respects  persons,  namely,  its  own  citizens  or  subjects.  Of 
course,  neither  government  can  take  compulsory  jurisdiction 
there  of  a  subject  or  citizen  of  any  other,  but  each  may  act 
compulsorily  upon  its  own,  at  the  suit  of  that  of  another. 
Perhaps  neither  government  Is  under  perfect  obligation  to 
do  this,  but  it  may  do  so  in  obedience  to  national  comity ; 
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it  can  rightfully  do  bo  if  it  will ;  and  its  obligation  to  do  bo 
will  be  perfect,  provided  the  exercise  of  the  right  be  reciproca- 
ted by  the  other  government."  These  views  are  recognized 
and  carried  out  in  the  ''rules  and  regulations  "  for  the  Uni- 
ted States  consular  trust  in  China,  contained  in  the  decree 
of  Commissioner  McLane,  dated  October  2d,  1854.  In  rule 
second,  it  says :  ''  When  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who 
is  a  resident  in  China,  or  any  subject  of  the  Emperor  of 
China,  or  the  citizen  or  subject  of  any  other  state  or  nation^  may 
have  a  right  to  bring  suit  against  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
in  the  United  States  consular  court  in  China,  has  a  claim 
arising  on  contract  and  already  due,  against  any  citizen  of 
the  United  States  residing  in  China,  may  apply  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  consular  court  where  the  debtor  resides,  to  declare 
him  insolvent,  and  close  his  afbirs,*'  etc.  {Cashing^  Opinions 
U.  S.  AWys.  Gen%  vol.  7,  pp.  617-619 ;  "  The  China  Mail," 
May  16, 1866;  Forbes  Y.Scannel,  18  CaL  Itep.,p.  242;  Foelix, 
Droit  JkiemationcU  Privij  tit  11,  ch.  2.) 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


ihjf trAL  bttfris  of  Sti*48. 


coifTdAxei* 

{ 1.  All  international  rights  have  their  corresponding  duties  —  {2.  Classification 
of  the  duties  of  states  —  {3.  Duties  corresponding  to  perfect  rights — 2  ^• 
State  responsible  for  acts  of  its  rulers — {  5.  Acts  of  subordinate  officers  — 
^6.  Acts  of  private  citizens  —  {  7.  If  such  acts  be  ratified — {8.  General 
conduct  of  citizens  — }  9.  Pretended  emigration  and  expatriation  —  1 10. 
Duties  of  mutual  respect — J  11.  Failure  in  respect  not  always  an  insult  — 
{12.  Right  to  trade  —  {13.  Mutual  duty  of  commerce  —  2  14.  Declining 
commercial  intercourse  —  {15.  Total  prohibition  of  China  and  Japan  — 
{16.  Imperfect  duties  —  {  1*7.  Dntjof  mutual  assistance  —  {  18.  In  case  of 
famine  —  {  19.  In  case  of  floods,  fires,  etc. —  {  20.  For  the  preservation  of 
others  —  {21.  Duties  of  humanity  —  {22.  Offices  of  humanity  may  be 
asked  but  not  required — {  23.  Each  one  to  determine  whether  it  will  grant 
them  —  {  24.  Rule  and  measure  of  such  offices  —  {  25.  Duty  of  international 
friendship. 

§  1.  Having  discussed  the  geaeral  rights  of  sovereign  and 
independent  states,  with  respect  to  their  relations  with  each 
other,  it  is  proposed  here,  to  consider  briefly  the  duties 
resulting  from,  or  corresponding  to,  such  rights.  Every 
right  has  its  correlative  duty.  As  the  international  rights  of 
states  are  divided  into  perfect  and  imperfect  rightSj  so  the  cor- 
responding international  obligations  may  be  also  divided 
into  perfect  and  imperfect  duties.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
any  right  of  a  sovereign  state  is  none  the  less  a  right  because 
it  is  classed  as  imperfect  in  international  jurisprudence,  or 
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becMBe  it  oaonot  b^  absolutely  deioAtided  And  dQfi)rded 
nndet  the  positive  lAW  of  nafionfi ;  to,  thd  ^it^Bponding  obli'^ 
gatiOQ,  although  imperfect^  is,  nevertheless,  h  duty  bitiditig 
upon  liie  eonsoieuce  of  the  nation  which  owes  it.  Some 
wiiten  have  objected  to  the  use  of  the  terms  ifnpetfedt  tights 
and  impetfeet  duties,  eonsidering'  all  rights  as  perfect^  or  s&cti 
juris,  and  their  corresponding  duties  as  absolute  /  while  what 
Vattel  calls  impetfect  rights  and  duties,  are  classed  as  usages 
of  comity,— eowtfftw  ^enfiwrn,— or  laws  of  convenience,--- rfrdif 
de  eonvenancei  The  distinctions  made  by  Vattel  are  Well 
founded^  and  his  terms^  although  perhaps  not  well  chosen, 
are  now  thoroughly  incorporated  into  the  technical  Vocabu- 
lary of  international  science,  and  their  tneauing  is  well 
understood.  {Baliif,  Moral  and  Poh  FhihsoTpky,  b.  2,  chs.  9, 
10;  VaUd,  Dtott  des  &€M,  prelim.,  §§  IT,  18}  PMUirnore,  On 
Jkt.  Lam,  vol.  1,  J§  14(K-l48, 167, 170  j  Wkedtm,  Him.  InL 
Law,  pt  2,  eh.  4,  §§  12, 14, 18, 19 ;  BotpyeT,  Unwersal  Public 
Law,  ohs.  6y  18;  Massi,  Ihrdit  Qmrtierdal,  tome  1,  §§  45,  46; 
HeinetsoiUs,  di  Jur  Prindp.,  §  2 ;  Z)^  Ftlke,  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et 
des  Q^ens,  tome  2,  lee.  17 ;  RiqaebM.  Dereeho  PuJb.  Int.,  lib.  1, 
tit«  1,  cap*  1.) 

§  2.  In  discussing  the  mutual  duties  of  states,  we  will  con- 
eider  :  IHrst,  those  perfect  duties  which  one  state  is  absolutely 
bound  to  perform,  and  which  others  have  a  perfect  right  to 
demand,  such  as  the  obligations  to  render  justice  to  others, 
and  to  permit  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  indepen- 
denec^  of  equality,  of  property,  of  legislation  and  jurisdiction, 
of  legation  and  treaty,  etc.;  second^  those  imperfect  duties 
which  are  recognized  by  international  jurisprudence  as  bind- 
ing obligations,  but  which  those  to  whom  they  are  due 
cannot  claim  and  enforce  as  absolute  rights,  such  as  the 
ordinary  duties  of  comity,  of  diplomatic  and  commercial 
intercourse,  etc.;  and  third,  those  imperfect  duties  which 
rest  solely  upon  the  law  of  nature,  and  are  not  taken  cogni- 
zance by  the  positive  law  of  nations^  such  as  the  Offices  of 
humanity,  of  fHendships^  of  reciprocal  kindness,  etc.  {PdU!^, 
Moral  and  PoL  Philosophy,  b^  2,  ch.  10 ;  VatUl,  Dr&U  des  GeM, 
prelim.,  §§  17, 18 ;  liv.  2,  eh.  1 ;  WheaUm,  EUm.  iHL  Lcm, 
pL  2^  eht.  4^  §§  12,  et  seq^;  Bmyer,  Vhiversid  Pabth  Law,  ehtf, 
&^i&'^  JDe  Feliee^  Droit  dxt  la  NaL,  etc.,  toitfe  2^  leiois.  15^  16; 
Biqadme,  Dereeho  Pvb.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  1.) 
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§  8.  The  obligation  of  a  state  to  render  justice  to  all  others 
is  B,  perfect  obligation,  of  strictly  binding  force,  at  all  times 
and  under  all  circumstances.  No  state  can  relieve  itself 
from  this  obligation,  under  any  pretext  whatever.  It  is  an 
obligation,  according  to  Yattel,  ^^  more  necessary  still  between 
nations  than  between  individuals ;  because  injustice  has  more 
terrible  consequences  in  the  quarrels  of  these  powerful  bodies 
politic,  and  it  is  more  difficult  to  obtain  redress."  The  same 
rule  applies  to  all  the  duties  of  a  state  which  result  firom  the 
perfect  international  rights  of  others,  for  whatever  one  nation 
has  a  perfect  right  to  demand  of  another,  that  other  is  abso- 
lutely bound  to  render.  The  rule  is  absolute,  and  cannot  be 
evaded  under  any  technicality,  sophistry,  or  other  pretext 
Whatever  one  state  can  claim  as  its  perfect  right,  it  is  the 
absolute  duty  of  every  other  to  concede.  To  refuse  it,  under 
whatsoever  pretext,  would  be  a  violation  of  the  positive  rule 
and  fundamental  principle  of  international  jurisprudence. 
And  no  civilized  nation  can  now  be  found  to  refuse  to 
another  an  acknowledged  and  indisputable  right.  They  may 
dispute  the  right  itself,  and  deny  its  existence  as  a  right,  but 
there  are  none  so  low  and  debased  in  moral  character  as  to 
deny  their  duty  and  obligation  to  respect  the  manifest  and 
acknowledged  international  rights  of  others.  Moreover, 
this  obligation  of  the  state  is  equally  binding  upon  all  its, 
rulers,  officers  and  citizens, — in  fine,  upon  each  and  eveiy 
individual  member  which  compose  the  state  or  body  politic. 
{Foley.  Moral  and  Pol.  Philosophy^  b,  1,  ch.  10 ;  Vattely  Droit 
des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  5,  §§  68-66 ;  Wd)ster,  Dip.  and  Off.  Papers^ 
p.  167 ;  De  Felice,  Droit  de  la  Nat.,  etc.,  tome  2,  lees.  14, 15 ; 
Burlamaquij  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Gens,  tome  4,  pt.  8,  ch.  1 ; 
Phillimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  85 ;  Mackinioshy  MisceOane^ 
OILS  Works,  p.  181.) 

§  4.  The  question  here  arises,  how  &t  a  state  is  req[>onsible 
for  the  acts  of  its  rulers,  officers,  and  private  citizens,  or,  in 
other  words,  what  are  to  be  considered  as  the  acts  of  the 
state,  and  what  as  the  acts  of  individuals.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  with  respect  to  its  responsibility  for  the  acts  of  its 
rulers,  whether  they  belong  to  the  executive,  legislative,  or 
judicial  department  of  the  government^  so  fiir  as  the  acts  are 
done  in  their  official  capacity.    States  have  relations  with 
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jMLot  oiher  only  tbrongii  thrir  respective  goyennoeotB^  aad,  in 
international  jurisprudence,  the  government  is  the  atate^  no 
matter  what  may  he  its  form  or  duration^  whether  it  be  a 
despotism,  pr  a  pure  republic;  whether  it  be  a  mere  de  facto 
government,  organized  for  a  temporary  purpose,  or  one  deriv- 
ing its  ituthorily  from  long  ages  of  legitimate  descent.  ( ViU- 
id,  Droit  des  G^€n5,  liv.  2,  ch.  8,  §  88 ;  IMIirruyrey  On  InL  J^aWj 
vol.  1,  §  168;  jRuiherfarth,  JmtiiuUs,  b.  2,  ch.  9,  §§12, 18;  Be 
FeUcCy  Droit  de  la  Iiai,j  eic.j  tome  2,  lee.  9 ;  JBurlamaqui^  JhroU 
de  la  NaL  et  des  Gms^  tome  4,  pt  8,  ch.  1.) 

§6.  The  question,  however,  assumes  a  different  aapeot 
when  we  consid^  the  acts  of  the  subordinate  officers  of  a 
state.  A  state  is  undoubtedly  responsible  for  oS  the  acts  of 
its  ambassadors  and  other  public  ministers  fiimished  with 
fuR  power ^  and  also  of  all  its  diplomatic  agents,  within  the 
limits  of  their  presumed  powers  and  dqties,  until  such  acts 
are  expressly  disclaimed  by  the  state  as  being  unauthorixed. 
And  even  then  it  is  bound,  in  general,  to  repair  the  wrong 
and  to  punish  the  offender;  for  a  mere  disclaims  is  not 
always  satisSfictofy  to  the  parly  agrieved.  This  rale  is  par- 
tieularly  applicable  to  the  acts  of  its  militaiy  and  naval  forces. 
These  are  regarded  as  the  peculiar  guardians  of  the  honor 
and  dignity  of  the  state  as  represented  by  the  flag  under 
which  they  serve ;  moreover,  the  rigor  of  military  law  and 
mihtaiy  discipline  would,  by  presumption,  give  to  the  act  of 
a  mil{tu*y  officer  a  much  higher  degree  of  authorily  and 
responsibility  than  the  act  of  a  mere  civil  functionary.  The 
former  are  under  the  immediate  orders  and  direction  of  the 
head  of  the  state,  while  the  latter,  though  supposed  to  be 
governed  by  the  laws  of  the  state,  are  not  always  subject  to 
the  immediate  direction  of  its  executive  government,  or 
amenable  to  punishment  The  act  of  a  military  or  naval 
officer,  in  his  official  capacity,  is,  therefore,  prima  fade  the 
act  of  ihis  government,  and  is  to  be  so  regarded  till  disavowed 
l^  his  government  The  officer's  commission  is,  in  gene- 
ral, to  be  regarded  as  sufficient  evidence  of  his  authority.  It 
the  act  of  the  officer  be  disavowed  by  his  government^  the 
latter  is  bound  to  punish  him,  or  to  surrender  him  for  pun- 
ishment by  tiie  injured  party.  {LeS>er^  Political  MhieSf  b.  7, 
§26 ;  De  FOkey  DroU  de  la  NaL^  etc.,  tome  2,  lee  Ifi;  BurU- 
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maquif  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Oens^  tome  7,  pt.  8,  chs.  1,  2 ; 
Ghrdner,  InsUtuteSy  p.  646.) 

§  6.  Vattel  discusses,  at  considerable  length,  the  qnestion, 
how  far  the  sovereign  or  state  is  responsible  to  another  for 
the  acts  of  private  citizens  or  subjects.     "Whoever,"  he  says, 
'*  offends  the  state,  injures  its  rights,  disturbs  its  tranquility, 
or  does  it  a  prejudice  in  any  manner  whatsoever,  declares  him- 
self its  enemy,  and  puts  himself  in  a  situation  to  be  justly 
punished   for  it.    Whoever  uses  a  citizen   ill,  indirectly 
offends  the  state,  which  ought  to  protect  this  citizen,  and  his 
sovereign  should  revenge  the  injuries,  punish  the  aggressor, 
and,  if  possible,  oblige  him  to  make  entire  satisfaction ;  since, 
otherwise,  the  citizen  would  not  obtain  the  great  end  of  the 
civil  association,  which  is  safety.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
nation,  or  the  sovereign,  ought  not  to  suffer  the  citizens  to  do 
an  injury  to  the  subjects  of  another  state,  much  less  to  <xSend 
the  state  itself.    And  that,  not  only  because  no  sovereign 
ought  to  permit  those  who  are  under  his  command  to  violate 
the  precepts  of  the  law  of  nature,  but,  also,  because  nations 
ought  mutually  to  respect  each  other,  to  abstain  from  all 
ofiense,  from  all  injury,  and,  in  a  word,  from  everything  that 
may  be  of  prejudice  to  others.    If  a  sovereign,  who  might 
keep  his  subjects  within  the  rules  of  justice  and  peace,  siiffers 
them  to  injure  a  foreign  nation,  either  in  its  body  or  its 
members,  he  does  no  less  injury  to  that  nation,  than  if  he 
injured  them  himself.    In  short,  the  safety  of  the  state,  and 
that  of  human  society,  requires  this  attention  from  every 
sovereign."    Again,  "  as  it  is  impossible  for  the  best  regu- 
lated state,  or  for  the  most  vigilant  and  absolute  sovereign, 
to  model,  at  his  pleasure,  all  the  actions  of  his  subjects,  and 
to  confine  them,  on  every  ^occasion,  to  the  most  exact  obedi- 
ence, it  would  be  unjust  to  impute  to  the  nation,  or  to  the 
sovereign,  all  the  faults  of  the  citizens.    We  ought  not  then 
to  say,  in  general,  that  we  have  received  an  injury  from  a 
nation,  because  we  have  received  it  from  one  of  its  members." 
The  act  of  the  individual  is  not  necessarily  and  of  conse- 
quence the  act  of  the  state,  nor  would  it  be  just,  in  all  cases, 
to  hold  a  state  responsible  for  the  act  of  each  individual 
member  of  which  it  is  composed.    The  responsibility  of  the 
state  results  from   its   neglect  or  inability  to  control  the 
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conduct  of  its  Bnbjects,  or  its  neglect  or  inabilily  to  panish 
the  ojBenses  and  crimes  which  they  commit.  ( VaUel,  Droit 
des  Gens^  liv,  2,  ch.  6,  §§  71,  72 ;  PhiUimore,  On  Int.  Law, 
vol.  1,  §  218 ;  Buiherfcrth,  Institutes,  b.  2,  ch.  9,  §  12;  De  Felice, 
Droit  de  la  Nat,  etc.,  tome  2,  lec.  15 ;  Burlamaqui,  Droit  de  la 
Nat.  et  des  Gens,  tome  4,  pt  8,  ch.  2.) 

§  7.  Bat,  says  the  same  author,  if  a  nation,  or  its  ruler, 
approves  and  ratifies  the  act  committed  by  a  citizen,  it  makes 
that  act  its  own ;  the  offense  must  then  be  attributed  to  the 
nation  as  the  true  author  of  the  injury,  of  which  the  citizen 
is,  perhaps,  only  the  instrument.  So,  also,  the  sovereign 
who  refuses  to  cause  a  reparation  to  be  made  of  the  damage 
done  by  his  subject,  or  to  punish  the  guilty,  or,  in  short,  to 
deliver  him  up,  renders  himself,  in  some  measure,  an  accom- 
plice in  the  injury,  and  becomes  responsible  for  it.  If  a 
nation  should  refuse  or  fail  to  pass  the  laws  necessary  to  res- 
train its  citizens  from  aggressions  upon  other  states,  or  upon 
their  citizens,  or  i^  such  laws  being  enacted,  the  officers  of 
the  state  neglect  to  enforce  them,  and  such  aggressions  by 
individuals  result  therefrom,  the  state  is  unquestionably  res- 
ponsible for  the  injury.  ( Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv-  2,  ch,  6, 
§5  74-77 ;  pmUnwre,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §  218 ;  Itutkerforih, 
Institutes,  b.  2,  ch.  9,  §  12 ;  De  Felice,  Droit  de  la  Nat.,  etc., 
tome  2,  lec.  15  i  Burlamoffui,  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Gens,  tome 
4,  pt  8,  ch.  2.) 

§8.  "There  is  another  case,"  he  continues,  "where  the 
nation  in  general  is  guilty  of  the  base  attempt  of  its  members. 
This  is  when,  by  its  manners,  or  the  maxims  of  its  govern- 
ment, it  accustoms  and  authorizes  its  citizens  to  plunder  and 
ill  use  foreigners,  or  to  make  inroads  into  neighboning  coun- 
tries, etc.  Thus,  the  nation  of  the  TJsbecks  is  guilty  of  the 
robberies  committed  by  the  individuals  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. The  princes,  whose  subjects  are  robbed  and  massa- 
cred, and  whose  lands  are  infested  by  these  robbers,  may 
justly  punish  the  entire  nation.  What  do  I  say  ?  —  all  nations 
have  a  right  to  enter  into  a  league  against  such  a  people,  to 
repress  them,  and  to  treat  them  as  the  common  enemies  of 
the  human  race."  So,  with  respect  to  Algiers,  and  the  states 
of  the  Mediterranean,  from  whose  ports  issued  numerous 
coTBairs  to  prey  upon  the  commerce  of  other  nations ;  who 
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wcmld  61^  that  the  whole  state  was  not  josUy  pmii^iM^  for 
these  acts  of  its  sabjects  7  or  who  would  think  of  w^plying 
to  them  the  doctrine  that  the  individual  alone  was  respond* 
ble?  There  are,  in  modem  times,  and  among  christian 
states,  Usbecki  and  Algerines,  in  practice,  if  not  in  princi- 
ple. If  a  state  should  neglect  to  enact  the  requisite  laws  to 
restrain  its  sulgects  and  citizens  fix)m  repeated  and  ^tem- 
at^c  aiggresslons  upon  the  rights  of  others,  or  to  enforce  such 
laws  when  enacted,  it  not  only  exposes  itself  to  the  Just  hos- 
tilities of  the  parties  aggrieved,  but  virtually  becomes  an  out- 
law from  the  society  of  nations,  and,  by  the  well  established 
principles  of  international  jurisprudence,  is  liable  to  be 
attacked  and  punished  by  all,  as  the  universal  enemy  of  man- 
kind. Systematic  and  organized  aggressions  upon  the  rights 
of  independent  states,  and  robbery  and  plunder  upon  land, 
by  whatsoever  name  they  may  be  called,  or  under  whatsoever 
pretext  they  may  be  carried  on,  are  as  objectionable  in  their 
character,  and  aa  dangerous  in  their  tendency,  as  piracy  on 
the  high  seas.  Piracy,  under  the  law  of  nations,  by  whom- 
soever or  wheresoever  committed,  may  be  tried  and  punished 
in  the  courts  of  justice  of  any  nation,  inasmuch  as  all  nations 
have  an  equal  interest  in  the  apprehension  and  punishment 
of  such  offenses  against  international  law.  And  it  has  been 
contended  by  some,  that  the  same  principle  is  applicable  to 
similar  crimes  committed  on  land,  and  that  those  who,  with- 
out the  authority  or  commission  of  any  state,  and  in  defiance 
of  all  law,  organize  and  band  together  for  predatory  and 
illegal  military  expeditions,  are  equally  punishable,  under 
the  law  of  nations,  in  the  courts  of  any  state  having  custody 
of  the  offenders.  However  this  may  be,  and  whether  or  not 
such  individual  offenders  are  justiciable  in  the  same  manner 
as  pirates,  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  guilt  and  responsi- 
bility of  a  government  which  encourages  or  permits  its  pri- 
vate citizens  to  organize  and  engage  in  such  predatory  and 
unlawful  expeditions  against  a  state  with  which  that  govern- 
ment is  at  pefkce.  Kor  does  it  matter  much  what  md^j  be  the 
9StenfliblQ  or  intended  object  of  such  unauthorized  expedi- 
tions; whether  it  be  to  overthrow  a  despotism,  or  repress 
anarchj,  and  to  establish  a  liberal  government  in  their  places 
or  to  destDoy  a  liberal  govemm^t,  and  to  establish  a  desppt- 
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itiniy  of  prodilce  g«ti€fral  toarchy,  th^  offetiBe,  in  International 
law,  is  th^  same.  In  either  case,  it  id  a  violatian  of  the 
Intemational  rights  of  others,  and  the  state  which  permits 
its  'citizens  or  subjects  to  commit  the  offianse,  or  neglects  to 
pnnlsh  them  for  it,  is  responsible  for  their  ax^ts.  (  VaUd^  Droit 
dts  Grens,  liv.  2,  ch.  6,  §  78 ;  WAeoftm,  EUm.  Int.  Law^  pt  2, 
ch.  2,  §  15;  jRutherforthy  Institutes^  b.  2,  ch.  9,  §  12;  AUstm^ 
Hist,  of  McropSj  second  series,  ch.  12,  §  41 ;  Presidents  Annual 
Message^  1867 ;  De  Fdieci  Droit  de  la  Nat.^  ete.j  tome  2,  lee. 
15 ;  JBurlamaqtdf  Drmi  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Ghns,  tome  4,  pt  8,  ch. 
2 ;  De  Oassy^  Dr&U  Maritime,  liv.  2,  ch.  86,  §§  1-40 

§  9.  Attempts  have  sometimes  been  made  to  ezcose  the 
state,  or  to  exempt  it  from  responsibility,  for  the  acts  of  its 
citizens  who  engage  in  such  unauthorized  and  illegal  mili- 
tary expeditions,  or  who  organize,  or  assist  in  organizing, 
"  filibuster  "  expeditions  against  other  nations,  on  the  gh)und 
that  such  citizens  are,  by  the  very  act  of  emigration,  virtually 
expatriated,  and  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  subjects  whose 
conduct  the  state  can  control,  or  for  whose  acts  it  can  be  held 
Responsible.  The  right  of  voluntary  expatriation  in  time  of 
peace,  will  be  considered  in  another  place ;  it  is  sufficient  for 
the  present  discussion  to  remark  that,  even  admitting  this 
light  to  the  fullest  extent  which  has  been  claimed  by  tiie 
courts  and  jurists  of  the  United  States,  all  agree  that  it  can 
never  be  pleaded  in  justification  of  an  ofifense  against  law, 
public  or  municipal,  which  was  committed  or  contemplated 
in  the  act  of  pretended  emigration.  If  individuals  were 
allowed  to  escape  punishment  for  engaging  in  illegal  enter- 
prises, on  the  ground  of  expatriation  by  pretended  emigra- 
tion, the  same  excuse  could  be  appealed  to  to  cover  treason, 
desertion,  and  other  crimes,  and  to  avoid  the  performance  of 
local  contracts.  And  if  individuals  cannot  escape  responsi^ 
bility  to  their  own  government,  for  any  unlawful  act  contem- 
plated at  the  time  of  emigration,  which  they  may  do,  it  clearly 
follows  that  the  state  cannot  escape  moral  6r  legal  responsi- 
bility for  the  unlawful  acts  of  its  citizens,  under  the  plea  of 
their  implied  expatriation  by  pretended  emigration.  EaA- 
ghition  for  an  unlawful  purpose  is,  in  itself,  an  nhlawftil  act, 
and  may  be  prohibited  by  the  state ;  and  if  such  contemplated 
emigration  of  itn  citizens  is  intended  to  infringe  tiie  rights  of 
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a  friendly  nation,  it  is  nndoubtedly  the  duty  of  the  state  to 
exercise  its  right  of  prohibition  and  power  of  prevention.  It 
cannot  escape  the  responsibility  of  neglecting  that  duty,  under 
the  miserable  pretext  of  the  voluntary  emigration,  and  conse- 
quent expatriation,  of  its  citizens.  {Kentj  Cam.  on  Am.  LaWp 
vol.  2,  p.  49 ;  Cushiny^  Opinions  U.  S.  AtCys  GrerL^  vol.  8,  p. 
139 ;  Presidents  Anrmal  Message^  1857 ;  AtisoHy  HisL  of  Eur 
ropCj  second  series,  ch.  12,  §  41 ;  Jeffersonj  Am.  State  Papers 
Foreign  Belaiums^  vol.  1,  p.  168 ;  Talbot  v.  Jansorij  3  Dallas 
Bep.y  p.  183 ;  Sergeant^  Constitutional  Law^  p.  319 ;  U.  S.  v. 
Williams^  2  OrancL  Eep.j  p.  82,  note ;  Murry  v.  The  Charm- 
ing Betsey y  2  Cranch.  Bep.y  pp.  64, 119 ;  The  Santissima  Trim- 
dady  7  Wheaton  Bep.y  pp.  283,  347 ;  Be  Felicey  DroU  de  la  NaLy 
etc.y  tome  2,  lee.  15 ;  Burlamaquiy  Droit  de  la  NaL  et  des  GenSy 
tome  4,  pt.  3,  ch.  2 ;  De  Gassy y  Droit  MaritimSy  liv.  2,  ch.  86, 

§§  1-4.) 

§  10.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  state  to  show  all  proper  respect 
and  honor  to  other  sovereign  states,  whether  the  dignity  of 
such  states  be  represented  in  the  person  of  their  sovereign, 
their  flag,  their  ministers,  or  their  subordinate  officers.  A 
want  of  respect  to  a  subordinats  officer,  however,  is  not,  by 
any  means,  to  be  necessarily  construed  into  a  want  of  respect 
for  the  state  to  which  he  belongs,  for  such  officers  do  not, 
necessarily,  nor  even  by  implication,  represent  the  digni^  of 
their  state  or  nation.  To  be  wanting  in  respect  to  the  repre- 
sentatives and  officers  of  other  states  is  a  mark  of  ill-will,  and 
such  conduct  is  equally  contrary  to  sound  policy,  and  to  what 
nations  owe  to  each  other.  This  most  blamable  and  criminal 
disposition  of  states  to  ima^ne  themselves  insulted,  where 
really  no  disrespect  is  intended,  is  thus  forcibly  described  by 
Dymond :  ^'  The  wars  that  are  waged  for  insuUs  to  jlagSy  and 
an  endless  train  of  similar  motives,  are  perhaps  generally  attri- 
butable to  the  irritability  of  our  pride.  We  are  at  no  pains 
to  appear  pacific  toward  the  offender,  our  remonstrance  is  a 
threat,  and  the  nation  which  would  give  satisfaction  to  an 
inqvtiryy  will  give  no  other  answer  to  a  menace  than  a  menace 
in  return.  At  length  we  begin  to  fight,  not  because  we  are 
aggrieved,  but  because  we  are  angry.  One  example  may  be 
offered.  In  1789,  a  small  Spanish  vessel  committed  some  vio- 
lence in  Nootka  Sound,  under  the  pretence  that  the  country 
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belonged  to  Spain.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  principal 
gtonnd  of  offense,  and,  with  this,  both  the  government  and 
people  of  England  were  veiy  angry.  The  initabilily  and 
hanghtiness  which  they  manifested  were  nnacconntable  to 
the  Spaniards,  and  the  peremptory  tone  was  imputed  by 
Spain,  not  to  the  feelings  of  offended  dignity  and  violated 
justice,  but  to  some  lurking  enmity  and  some  secret  designs 
which  we  did  not  choose  to  avow.  If  the  tone  had  been  less 
peremptory,  and  more  rational,  no  such  suspicion  would  have 
been  excited,  and  the  hostility  which  was  consequent  upon 
the  suspicion  would,  of  course,  have  been  avoided.  Happily, 
the  English  were  not  so  passionate  but  that,  before  they  pro- 
ceeded to  fight,  they  negotiated  and  settled  the  alBSur  ami- 
cably. The  preparations  for  this  foolish  war  cost,  however, 
three  millions  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand 
pounds.''  {Pf^y  Moral  apfid  Pol.  Philosophy y  b.  6.  ch.  12; 
VaUdy  Droit  des  OenSy  liv.  2,  ch.  8,  §  47 ;  Dyrrumd^  Essays  en 
the  Pria.  of  MaraWy^  essay  8,  ch.  19 ;  De  Felice^  Droit  de  la 
Nat.y  ete.y  tome  2«  lee.  15.) 

§11.  But  to  fed)  in  matters  merely  ceremonial,  by  not 
rendering  the  respect  and  honor  which  usage  and  custom 
have  established  as  properly  due  to  others,  is  not  necessarily 
an  insult  to  the  dignity  of  a  state  or  of  its  sovereign.  '^  It  is 
proper,'*  says  Vattel,  ^'  to  distinguish  between  negligence, 
or  the  omission  of  what  ought  to  be  done  according  to  com- 
monly received  custom,  and  positive  acts  of  disrespect  and 
insult.  The  prince  may  complain  of  negligence,  and,  if  it 
is  not  repaired,  may  consider  it  as  a  mark  of  a  bad  dispoa- 
tion ;  he  has  a  right  to  demand,  even  by  force  of  arms,  the 
reparation  of  an  insult.  The  czar,  Peter  I.,  complained  in 
his  manifesto  against  Sweden,  of  their  not  having  fired  the 
cannon  on  his  passage  to  Riga.  He  might  think  it  strange 
that  they  did  not  pay  him  this  mark  of  respect,  and  he  might 
complain  of  it ;  but  to  make  this  the  cause  of  a  war,  was 
being  extremely  prodigal  of  human  blood."  The  subject  of 
military  and  maritime  ceremonial,  as  connected  with  inter- 
national etiquette  and  intercourse,  has  already  been  discussed 
in  the  chapter  on  the  rights  of  equality.  ( VdUelj  Droit  des 
QenSf  liv.  2,  ch.  8,  §  48 ;  Ortetanj  Diplomatic  de  la  Mer^  liv.  2, 
ch.  15 ;  De  FelicCj  Droit  de  la  Nat.,  eic.j  tome  2,  lee.  15;  Pal^y 
Moral  and  Pol.  Philosophy^  b.  6,  ch.  12.) 
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S 12.  Vattel  lays  down  tbe  general  rale  that  ^  every  natkm, 
in  virtue  of  ite  natural  liberty,  has  a  right  to  trade  with  those 
whieh  shall  be  willing  to  correspond  with  such  intentions^ 
and  to  molest  it  in  the  exercise  of  its  right,  is  an  injary«  The 
Portugese^  at  the  time  of  their  great  power  in  the  East  Indies, 
iteare  for  excluding  all  other  European  nations  from  any  com* 
merce  with  the  Indians ;  but  a  pretention,  no  less  iniquitous 
than  chimerical,  was  inade  a  jest  of,  and  the  nations  agreed 
to  look  on  any  acts  of  violence  in  suppwt  of  it  as  just  causes 
of  war.  This  common  right  of  all  nations  is,  at  present^ 
acknowledged  under  the  appellation  of  freedom  of  trade." 
This  right,  however,  is  to  be  distinguiAed  from  the  claim 
of  one  nation  to  trade  with  the  colonies  or  dependencies  of 
another.  ( VaUd,  Xkrnt  des  GenSy  liv.  2,  ch.  2,  §  24 ;  Pufendarfj 
ck  Jur.  NaU  et  Gent.^  lib.  4,  cap.  5,  §  10 ;  MartenSy  Precis  du 
DroU  des  Gens^  §§  152,  153 ;  CkUfyy  Commercial  Law,  voL  1^ 
p«  76 ;  Massiy  Droit  Commercial^  liv.  1,  tit.  1 ;  /)e  IVice,  DroU 
de  kt  NaLj  eiCj  tome  2,  lee.  17 ;  Jfefon,  Essai  Politique  sur  h 
Commerce^  ch.  1 ;  Burkmiaquiy  Droit  de  la  Nat.  ei  des  Gens, 
iowfi  4^  pt  8,  ch.  4.) 

§  1&  To  this  right  of  trade  there  is  a  corresponding  duty 
of  tautual  commerce,  founded  on  the  general  law  of  nature ; 
for,  says  Yattel,  "  one  country  abounds  in  com,  another  in 
pastvtres  and  cattle,  a  third  in  timber  and  metals ;  all  these 
countries  trading  together,  agreeably  to  human  nature,  no 
one  will  be  without  such  things  as  are  useful  and  neceseaiy, 
and  the  views  of  nature,  our  common  mother,  will  be  ftil- 
fiUed.  Further,  one  country  is  fitter  for  some  kind  of  pro^ 
ducts  than  another ;  as  for  vineyards  more  than  tillage.  If 
trade  and  barter  take  place,  every  nation,  on  tlie  certainty 
of  procuring  what  it  wants,  will  employ  its  industiy  and  its 
ground  in  the  most  advantageous  manner^  and  mankind  in 
general  proves  a  gainer  by  it.  Such  are  the  foundations  of 
tiie  general  obligation  incumbent  on  nations  reciprocally  to 
cultivate  commerce.  Therefore,  eveiy  one  is  not  only  to 
join  in  trade  as  fiir  as  it  reasonably  can,  but  even  to  counte- 
nanoe  and  promote  it"  {JBurlamanquij  DroU  de  la  Nat,  et  des 
QenSy  tome  4,  tit  8,  ch.  4;  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens^  liv.  2,  ch. 
%  §§  21,  22 ;  Smith,  ^ealik  o/NoHons,  pp.  226-263 ;  Marten^ 
Preda  du  DroU  des  Gens,  §$149,  et  seq. ;  Q^den,  De  Diploma^ 
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iky  tome  1,  pt.  3 ;  Ma^si^  JDroU  Chmmtrcial^  liv.  1^  tit  1 ;  D^ 
FeSee^  Droit  de  la  Nat.^  etc.^  tome  2^  leo«  17.) 

§14.  Th^  general  right  6f  trad^,  and  the  general  dntj  of  a 
state  to  ifeeilitate  cotoimerclal  ititerconrse  with  others,  are  well 
settled  principles  of  international  law ;  nor  is  it  anywhere 
denied  that  h  nation  has  a  right  to  decline  a  particular  com- 
meree  which  it  may  deem  disadvantageous  of  injurious.  But 
the  question  has  sometitne^  beeti  discussed,  wliether  a  state 
has  a  right  to  absolutely  deoHtte  commercial  iiitercotlrse  with 
others^  and  Whether,  by  so  doing,  it  does  not  subject  itself  to 
punishment  for  a  violation  of  a  positive  laW  of  nations.  Yalr 
tel  sa^s^  that  as  every  state  has  a  perfect  right  to  determine 
what  is  usefhl  or  Salutaty  for  it,  it  becomes  a  duty,  to  well  to 
a  rights  for  a  natioi^to  judge  whether  it  is  expedient  to 
engage  in  a  proposed  tl*ade,  or  to  refuse  any  commercial 
OT^rtutes  from  others,  and  that  such  others  have  no  ^^  right 
to  ao4^use  it  of  injustice,  or  td  demand  a  reason  for  such 
refusal^  much  less,  to  use  compulsion.  It  is  free  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  its  own  affiiirs,  withotit  being  accountable  to  any 
other.  The  obligation  of  trading  with  a  foreign  state  is 
imperfect  in  itself,  and  gives  them  only  an  imperfect  right ; 
BO  that  in  cases  where  the  commerce  wotild  be  detrimental, 
it  is  entirely  void."  "The  Spaniards,  falling  on  the  Ameri- 
cans, (Indians)  under  a  pretence  that  these  people  refused  to 
traffic  with  Hiem,  endeavored  in  vain  to  cover  their  insatislble 
avarice*"  ( Vattel,  DroU  des  Qens,  liv.  2,  ch.  2,  §  25 ;  Martens^ 
Precis  du  Droit  de^  GenSy  §§  189,  et  seq. ;  Massif  DroU  Om- 
mereiidy  Kv.  1,  tit.  1 1  De  Felice^  Droit  de  la  Nat,  etc.y  tome  2. 
lee.  17;  Riquelmcy  Derecho  Pub.  /w/.,  lib.  1,  tit  1,  cap.  8; 
BurlaTnuquij  DroU  de  la  Nat.  ei  des  GenSj  tome  4,  pt.  8,  ch.  4.) 

§  15.  China  and  Japan  for  a  long  time  declined  all  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  other  nations,  and  even  now  permit 
only  a  very  restricted  trade,  in  particular  articles,  and  at 
particular  places.  The  question  was  at  one  time  discussed, 
whether  these  people  could  not  be  compelled  to  open  their 
ports  to  forignerS)  and  engage  in  trade  and  general  intercourse 
with  the  rest  of  the  worid.  But,  as  a  question  of  international 
jtirisprudence,  it  scarcely  merits  consideration.  No  doubt 
on  this  point  c^xdd  arise  in  the  inind  of  toy  person  except 
those  who  cdntend  Ihttt  the  ndes  of  interhational  law,  adopted 
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by  christian  nations,  are  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  conntries 
of  Asia.  But  this  opinion,  although  at  one  time  supported 
by  writers  of  unquestionable  ability,  is  now  almost  univer- 
sally rejected  by  publicists.  ( Whsaim^  JElem.  Int.  LaiVj  pt.  1, 
ch.  1,  §  10;  PhiUinwre,  On  InL  Law,  vol.  1,  §§  81-84;  The 
Madona  del  BursOy  4  Bob.  Bep.^  p.  172 ;  The  HvrUge  Mane, 
3  Bob.  Bep.y  p.  826 ;  MarienSy  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens^  §  150 ; 
Massiy  Droit  Commercial,  liv.  1,  tit.  1.) 

§  16.  We  have  already  discussed  the  duty  of  diplomatic 
intercourse,  of  legation,  treaty,  etc.,  and  it  is  only  necessaiy, 
in  this  place,  to  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  general  character 
of  the  obligations  resulting  from  this  class  of  imperfect 
rights  and  duties.  As  already  stated,  a  right  is  no  less  a 
right  because  it  belongs  to  the  class  called  imperfect  in  inter- 
national law ;  so  of  a  duly,  it  is  none  the  less  obligatory 
because  it  is  imperfect,  and  cannot  be  enforced  under  the 
rules  of  international  jurisprudence.  Thus  it  is  with  the 
principles  of  natural  law  with  respect  to  the  mutual  com- 
merce of  states.  It  is  not  difSlcult  to  point  out  the  general 
duties  of  nations  with  respect  to  trade,  but  as  each  state  is  the 
exclusive  judge  of  its  own  duty  in  any  particular  case,  the 
application  of  a  rule  founded  on  generalities  must  always  be 
uncertain.  Therefore,  says  Vattel,  if  nations  wish  to  secure 
to  themselves  something  constant,  punctual  and  determined 
in  trade,  treaties  are  the  only  means  of  procuring  it  (  Vdtiel, 
DroU  des  Gens,  liv,  2,  ch.  2,  §  26 ;  Fal^,  Moral  and  PoL 
Philosophy,  b.  2,  ch.  10 ;  Wheaion,  JEUm.  InL  Law,  pt.  2,  ch. 
4,  §  18, 19;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  148;  Massi, 
DroU  Commercial,  tome  1,  §§  45,  et  seq.) 

§17.  With  respect  to  the  mutual  duties  of  states,  not 
established  or  taken  cognizance  of  by  the  positive  law  of 
nations,  but  resting  entirely  on  natural  law,  Vattel  lays  down 
the  general  principle,  that  one  state  owes  to  another  state 
whatever  it  owes  to  itself,  as  fi^r  as  this  other  stands  in  need 
of  assistance,  and  the  latter  can  grant  it  without  neglecting 
the  duties  it  owes  to  itself.  Such,  he  says,  is  the  eternal  and 
immutable  law  of  nature.  In  limitation,  or  explanation  of 
this  rule,  he  makes  the  following  observations:  ^^  Social 
bodies,  or  sovereign  states,  are  much  more  capable  of  support- 
ing themselves  than  individuals,  and  mutual  assistance  is  not 
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80  necessaiy  amoDg  them,  nor  of  such  frequent  nse.  Now, 
whatever  a  nation  can  do  itself^  no  succor  is  there  due  to  it 
from  others."  ( Vatidy  DroU  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  1,  §  8 ;  Puf 
fendcrfy  de  Jur.  Nat.  et  Gen.y  lib.  8,  cap.  8 ;  Burlamaquij  DroU 
de  la  NaL  et  des  GenSj  tome  8,  pt  8,  ch.  4 ;  De  Felice^  Droit  de 
la  Nat.  et  des  Gensj  tome  2,  lee.  16 ;  Siquebney  Dereeho  Pub. 
Int,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  4.) 

§18.  Among  the  mutual  duties  of  states,  arising  from 
natural  law,  are  the  offices  of  humanity,  such  as  relieving  the 
distresses  and  wants  of  others,  so  fsx  as  is  reconcilable  with 
our  duty  toward  ourselves.  Thus,  if  a  nation  is  suffering 
under  a  famine,  all  others  having  a  quantity  of  provisions, 
are  bound  to  relieve  its  distress,  yet,  without  thereby  expos- 
ing themselves  to  want.  "But,"  continues  Vattel,  '*  if  this 
nation  is  able  to  pay  for  the  provisions  thus  furnished,  it  is 
entirely  lawful  to  sell  them  at  a  reasonable  rate ;  for  what  it 
can  procure  is  not  due  to  it,  and,  consequently,  there  is  no 
obligation  of  giving  for  nothing  such  things  as  it  is  able  to 
purchase.  Succor,  in  such  a  severe  extremity,  is  essentially 
agreeable  to  human  natuie,  and  a  civil  nation  very  seldom 
is  seen  to  be  absolutely  wanting  in  such."  Contributions  of 
provisions,  by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  to  the  starv- 
ing population  of  Ireland  and  Madeira,  are  examples  of  the 
performance  of  this  natural  duty.  ( Vattelj  Droit  des  GenSj  liv. 
2,  ch.  1,  §  5;  Burlamaquij  DroU  de  la  NaL  et  des  Gens,  tome 
4,  pt  3,  ch.  4 ;  De  Felice,  Droit  de  la  iVa/.,  etc.,  tome  2,  lee.  16 ; 
Siquelmey  Dereeho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  4.) 

§  19.  The  like  assistance  is  due,  whatever  be  the  calamity 
by  which  a  nation  is  afflicted.  Whole  sections  of  countries 
are  sometimes  devastated  by  floods,  and  cities  and  towns 
destroyed  by  fires  or  earthquakes,  leaving  vast  numbers  of 
people  destitute  of  the  means  of  shelter  or  subsistence.  It 
is,  first,  the  duty  of  their  own  government  to  provide  for 
these  wants ;  but  not  unfrequently  the  calamity  is  so  great 
that  the  government  is  unable  to  give  its  aid  to  the  extent 
and  within  the  time  required  to  render  it  efficacious.  In 
such  cases,  the  laws  of  humanity  would  impose  a  duty  upon 
others.  In  many  instances  of  this  kind,  however,  the  active 
chatity  of  individuals  and  communities,  renders  any  action 
on  the  part  of  the  governments  of  other  states  unnecessary. 


■ 
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But  a  govefmnent  maj  always  stimulate  and  asnst  stich 
charity,  and  by  thus  Teflecting  and  giving  effect  to  the  gene^ 
ral  feelings  of  its  people^  manifest  its  sympathy  and  gene- 
rosity. Of  sach  a  character  was  the  assistance  rendered  by 
the  goTcmment  of  the  United  States  for  transporting  to  Ire» 
land  the  contribntions  of  provisions  spontaneously  ofTered 
by  the  American  people.  ( YaiXd^  Droii  des  CknSy  liv.  2,  oh^ 
ly  §  5 ;  Burlamaquiy  DroUde  la  Not  et  de3  Ghn;s^  tome  4,  pt  8, 
ch.  8 ;  De  Fdice^  Droit  de  la  NaU^  ete.^  tome  2,  lee.  16.) 

§  20.  A  question  here  arises,  how  &r  one  state  may  afford 
assistance  to  another  tiation  suffering  &mine  and  distresses 
which  immediately  result  from  the  operations  of  a  war.  We 
refer,  of  course,  to  to  the  offices  of  humanity,  and  not  to 
assistance  in  the  means  of  carrying  on  hostilities.  The  for- 
nishing  of  provisions  and  clothing  to  a  starving  and  suffer- 
ing  people,  may,  or  may  not,  assist  in  prolonging  the  war. 
Tn  ease  of  a  siege  or  blockade,  no  neutral  state  can  furnish 
food  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  so  besiged  or  blockaded^ 
without  a  violation  of  its  neutral  duties,  no  matter  how  much 
they  may  8u£for,  or  how  strong  may  be  tiie  dictates  of  huma> 
nily  to  relieve  such  suffering.  So,  also,  an  enemy  may  some^ 
times  devastate  whole  sections  of  a  oountiy,  and  reduce  tiM 
inhabitants  to  the  miseries  of  famine,  but  this  would  not^ 
ipso  factOy  justify  another  state  to  furnish  them  with  relie£ 
The  rights  and  duties  of  the  neutral  will  be  determined  by 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  each  case^  and  it  would,  there- 
fore, be  difficult  to  lay  down  any  positive  and  invariable  rule 
on  this  subject  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however^  that  when 
the  war  is  ended,  or  its  operations  are  removed  from  the  par^ 
ticular  place  or  section  of  country,  foreign  nations  may  extend 
the  offices  of  humanity  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  a  suffering 
people.  Of  such  a  character  was  the  assistance  rendered  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  the  suffering  inhabitants 
of  modem  Greece^  in  their  stoiggle  against  the  Turks.  ( Oro^ 
tiu8^  de  Jur.  BtL  ae  Pac^  lib.  8,  cap.  1^  §  5 ;  Bynkershoek^ 
QuaesL  Jur.  Pub,j  lib.  1^  cap.  11 ;  Vaitdf  Droit  des  Ghns^  liv. 
S^  ch.  1,  §5;  De  Felioe^  Droit  de  la  NoL,  ete.j  tome  2,  lee.  16; 
Bqudmej  Dereeho  Puk  InL,  lib.  1,  tit  1,  cap.  4 ;  Chxrdmer^ 
Instituiesj  p.  682.) 
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$  21«  Another  qiieBtioQ  4iBOQfi0ed  by  publiciste  is,  how  ^r 
it  is  th^  duty  of  one  soTereign  9tate  to  fasifit  in  preserving 
tiie  independence  of  i^npther  state  against  the  designs  or 
^ttjioks  pf  its  enewesp  There  ean  he  no  doubt  of  its  daly 
to  exert  its  moral  inflaeneet  by  way  of  advice,  proffered 
mediation^  etc.,  for  the  aceompUshment  of  such  an  object ; 
but  this  duty  toward  others  does  not  extend  to  the  use  of 
fi»ee.  The  use  of  force  for  the  benefit  of  otheis,  is  not  a 
laattur  of  obligation^  {unless  of  treaty  stipulation,)  and  the 
question  is  entirely  one  of  policy^  which  every  state  deter- 
mines for  itself.  In  Europe  the  question  has  been  conneoted 
with  that  of  preserving  the  equilibrium  of  power,  and  of  pre- 
venting the  aggrandisement  of  a  particular  state  by  the 
absorptiou  of  the  dominions  of  another ;  as  the  ease  of  Rus- 
sia and  Turkey  in  1854.  ( VaUely  Droit  de9  Qmsj  liv.  2,  ch. 
1,  §  4 ;  PhilUmore^  On  JnL  Law,  vol.  1,  §§  886,  et  seq. ;  Orio- 
lanj  Domaine  JniemaUomai,  tit.  3 ;  Z)e  FeUcCj  Droit  de  la  NaL, 
etc.,  tome  2,  lee.  16 ;  Jtiqudme^  Derecho  Pub.  InL,  lib.  1,  tit.  1, 
cap.  4 ;  Burlamaqui,  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Gens^  tome  4,  pt 
8,  ch.  8.) 

§  22.  Having  based  the  obligation  of  performing  the  offices 
of  humanity  solely  on  the  law  of  nature,  Vattel  infers  that 
no  nation  can  refuse  them  to  another  on  the  plea  of  a 
difference  of  religious  beli^.  <'  A  conformity  of  belief  and 
worship,"  he  says,  ^^may  become  a  new  tie  of  friendship 
between  nations,  but  no  difference  in  them  can  warrant  us  to 
lay  aside  the  quality  of  humanity,  or  the  sentiments  annexed 
to  it"  He  quotes  with  approbation  the  conduct  of  Pope 
Benedict  XIV,  who,  on  being  informed  that  several  Dutch 
ships  at  Civita  Yecchia,  could  not  put  to  sea  for  tear  of  some 
Algeiine  corsairs,  immediately  ordered  the  frigates  of  the 
ecdesiast^al  states  to  convoy  them  out  of  danger ;  and  his 
nuncio  at  Brussels  was  directed  to  signify  to  the  states- 
general  that  His  Holiness  would  perform  the  duties  of 
humanity  without  reference  to  any  difference  of  religion. 
The  same  rules  extends  to  commencial  rivals.  The  £Ekct  that 
a  stste,  or  any  of  its  inhabitants,  are  our  rivals  in  trade,  would 
lormsh  us  with  no  excuse  for  neglecting  toward  tliem  the 
duties  of  humanity ;  on  the  contrary,  those  engaged  in  like 
pqrsuits  are  usually  best  acquainted  with  each  others  wants, 
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and  best  able  to  relieve  each  others  necessities.  It  also 
extends  to  cases  of  national  hostility.  Frequent  wars  and 
mutual  aggressions  sometimes  produce  feelings  of  deep-seated 
hostility  between  citizens  and  subjects  of  different  states. 
Such  enmities  do  not  in  any  way  effect  the  general  obliga- 
tions of  humanity ;  unfortunately,  howeyer,  they  are  not 
unfrequently  made  a  pretext  or  excuse  for  neglecting  their 
performance.  The  excuse  is  not  admissible  in  morality,  nor 
will  it  ever  avail  much  in  the  general  opinion  of  the  world, 
^rational  enmities,  and  national  vanities,  often  blunt  the 
sense  of  natural  and  moral  duty,  and  are  sometimes  mistaken 
for  patriotism.  (  VaUd,  DroU  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  1,  §§  16, 16 ; 
Leiberj  Political  Ethics,  b.  8,  §§  65-67 ;  De  Felice,  DroU  de  la 
Nat.,  etc.,  tome  2,  lee.  16 ;  Burlamaqui,  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des 
Gens,  tome  4,  pt.  3,  ch.  8 ;  Cicero,  De  Officiis,  lib  3,  cap.  6.) 

§  28.  As  the  reciprocation  of  the  duties,  or  offices  of  huma- 
nity, says  Vattel,  ^'  is  to  take  place  betwixt  nation  and  nation, 
according  as  one  stands  in  need,  and  the  the  other  can  reasona- 
bly comply  with  them,  every  nation  being  free,  independent, 
and  having  the  disposal  of  its  actions,  each  is  to  consider 
whether  its  situation  warrants  asking  or  granting  anything 
on  this  head.    Every  nation  has  a  right  to  ask  of  another 

that  assistance  and  kind  offices  which  it  conceives  itself  to 

• 

stand  in  need  of.  This  it  cannot  be  denied  vrithout  injury. 
If  the  demand  be  unnecessary  it  is  thereby  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  duty;  but  herein  it  does  not  depend  on  the  judgment  of 
another.  A  nation  has  a  right  of  asking,  but  not  of  requir- 
ing.'' Again,  the  same  author  remarks  that  these  offices  of 
humanity,  ^'  being  due  only  in  necessity,  and  by  a  nation 
which  can  comply  with  them  without  being  wanting  to 
itself;  the  nation  which  is  applied  to,  has,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  right  of  judging  whether  the  case  really  demands  them, 
and  whether  circumstances  will  allow  it  to  grant  them  con- 
sistently with  what  is  owing  to  its  own  safety  and  concerns. 
For  instance,  a  nation  is  in  want  of  com,  and  makes  a  demand 
to  purchase  of  another,  this  latter  is  to  judge  whether  such 
a  compliance  will  not  expose  itself  to  scarcity ;  and  a  denial 
is  to  be  acquiesced  in  without  resentment"  {Vattel,  DroU 
des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  1,  §  9 ;  De  Felice,  Droit  de  la  Nat.,  etc., 
tome  2,  lee.  16 ;  Burlamaqui,  DroU  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Ghns^ 
tome  4,  pt  8,  ch.  8 ;  Gardner,  InstUutes,  p.  682.) 
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§  24.  With  respect  to  the  rule  and  measure  of  the  duties 
of  nations  to  ertend  to  others  the  offices  of  humanity  and 
assistance,  Vattel  makes  the  following  sensible  and  judicious 
remarks :  ^^  Melancholy  experience  shows  that  most  nations 
mind  only  strengthening  and  enriching  themselves,  at  the 
expense  of  others,  or  lording  it  over  them,  and  even,  if  an 
opportunity  offers,  of  oppressing  and  bringing  them  under 
the  yoke.  Prudence  does  not  allow  us  to  strengthen  an 
enemy,  or  him  in  whom  we  discover  a  desire  of  plundering 
and  oppressing  us,  and  the  care  of  our  safety  forbids  it.  We 
have  seen  that  a  nation  does  not  owe  its  assistance  and  the 
offices  of  humanity  to  another  any  further  than  as  they  are 
reconcilable  with  the  duties  toward  itself.  Hence,  it  evi- 
dently follows,  that  though  the  universal  law  of  mankind 
obliges  us  to  grant,  at  all  times,  and  to  all,  even  to  our  ene- 
mies, those  offices  which  are  of  a  tendency  to  render  them 
more  moderate  and  virtuous,  because  no  inconveniency  is  to 
be  feared  from  such  dispositions,  yet  we  are  not  obliged  to 
give  them  such  succors  as  probably  may  be  pernicious  to 
ourselves.  Thus,  the  exceeding  importance  of  trade,  not 
only  to  the  wants  and  conveniences  of  life,  but  likewise 
to  the  forces  of  a  state  for  furnishing  it  with  the  means  of 
defending  itself  against  its  enemies,  and  the  insatiable  avi- 
dity of  those  nations  which  seek  totally  to  engross  it  exclu- 
sive of  others;  thus,  I  say,  these  circumstances  authorize  a 
nation,  possessed  of  a  branch  of  trade,  or  the  secret  of  some 
important  manufacture  or  fabric,  to  reserve  to  itself  those 
sources  of  wealth,  and  so  far  from  communicating  them,  to 
take  measures  against  it;  but  things  necessary  to  the  life  or 
conveniency  of  others,  this  nation  must  sell  them  at  a  reason- 
able price,  and  not  abuse  its  monopoly  by  iniquitous  and 
hatefal  exactions.  *  *  *  As  to  things  more  directly  use- 
ful for  war,  a  people  is  under  no  obligation  of  selling  them 
to  others  of  whom  it  has  any  well-grounded  suspicion ;  and 
even  prudence  declares  against  it."  ( Vaitel^  Droit  des  Gens^ 
liv.  2,  ch.  1,  §  16 ;  Cicero,  de  Officiis,  lib.  8,  cap.  6 ;  De  Felice, 
Droit  de  la  Not.,  etc.,  tome  2,  lee.  16 ;  Burlamaquiy  Droit  de  la 
Nat.  ei  des  Gens,  tome  4,  pt.  3,  ch.  8.) 

§25.  Nothing  tends  more  to  the  peace  of  the  world,  and 
the  general  comity  and  intercourse  of  nations,  than  mutual 
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fneudship  and  kiad  offioos.  The  coltivi^tion  of  mternational 
good-will  and  frlendBhip  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  first  and 
highest  dnties  imposed  npon  every  sovereign  state.  Bnlers, 
however,  are  too  apt  to  neglect  this  duty,  and  to  seek  to  exult 
their  own  patriotism  by  depreciating  other  oonntries,  and 
inciting  in  their  own  people  feelings  of  nnldndness  and  hos- 
tility  to  their  neighbors.  Suph  conduct  is  very  reprehensible, 
and  its  results  are  generally  dangerous,  if  not  disastrous. 
For  the  authorities  of  one  state  to  abuse  and  depreciate  the 
government  of  another,  is  a  sure  indication  of  weakness  and 
want  of  civilization  and  refinement.  iCTational  irritability  is 
mentioned  by  Dymond  as  a  most  prominent  cause  of  war* 
<^  It  is  assumed,"  he  says,  ^'  not  indeed  upon  the  most  rational 
grounds,  that  the  best  way  of  supporting  the  dignity,  and 
maintaining  the  security  of  a  nation,  is,  when  occasions  of 
disagreement  arise,  to  assume  a  high  attitude  and  a  fearless 
tone.  We  keep  ourselves  in  a  state  of  irritability,  which  is 
continually  alive  to  occasions  of  offense,  and  he  that  is  pre- 
pared to  be  offended,  readily  finds  offenses.  *  *  *  So 
well,  indeed,  is  national  irritability  known  to  be  an  efficient 
cause  of  war,  that  they  who,  from  any  motive,  wish  to  pro- 
mote it,  endeavor  to  rouse  the  temper  of  a  people  by  stimu- 
lating their  passions,  just  as  the  bojs  in  our  streets  stimulate 
two  dogs  to  fight.  These  persons  talk  of  insults,  or  the 
encroachments,  or  the  contempts  of  the  destined  enemy,  with 
every  artifice  of  aggravation ;  they  tell  us  of  foreigners  who 
want  to  trample  upon  our  rights,  of  rivals  who  ridicule  our 
power,  of  foes  who  will  crush,  and  of  tyrants  who  will  enslave 
us.  They  pursue  their  object,  certainly,  by  efficacious  means ; 
they  desire  war,  and,  therefore,  irritate  our  passions;  and 
when  men  are  angry,  they  are  easily  persuaded  to  fight." 
( Vaiiel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  1,  §§  11, 12 ;  Dymond,  Es- 
say a  on  the  FHn.  of  Morality,  essay  8,  ch.  19 ;  De  Felice,  Droit 
de  la  Nat,  etc.,  tome  2,  lee.  16 ;  Burlamaqui^  Droit  de  la  NaL 
et  des  Oens,  tome  4,  pt.  3,  ch.  8.) 
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{  1.  Duty  of  moderation  in  iDternational  disputes  —  J  2.  Two  classes  of  means 
for  tlieir  settlement — }  3.  Amicable  accommodation — }4.  Compromise  — 
{5.  Mediation  —  {6,  Rejection  of  offers  of  mediation  —  }  7.  Arbitration — 
2  8.  Conferences  and  congresses — }9.  Retortion — {  10.  Retaliation — {  II. 
Nature  of  reprisals  —  2  12.  General  and  special  reprisals  —  {  13.  Positive 
and  negative  reprisals  —  {  14.  Seizure  of  the  thing  in  dispute — {  15.  Ne- 
cessity of  proving  title  beibre  seisure  —  {  16.  Reprisals  upon  persons — {  1*1, 
Seisure  and  punishment  of  the  individuals  offending — {  18.  If  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  offenders  assume  thsir  acta— {19.  Case  of  McLeod  — 
{20.  Decision  of  the  New  York  court  —  {  21.  Opinion  of  Mr.  Webster — 
{22.  The  New  York  decision  not  authority — {  23.  Opinions  of  American 
writers  —  {24.  Opinions  of  European  publicists —  {  25.  Embargoes  of  pro- 
perty found  within  territory  of  injured  state — {  26.  General  effect  of  repri- 
sals, seizures  and  embargoes — {  2*1.  Sir  William  Sc;}tt's  opinion  of  the 
embargoes  of  1803 — {  28.  Reprisals  and  embargoes,  by  whom  authorized 
—  {29.  In  general,  not  in  favor  of  foreigners — {30.  May  be  in  favor  of 
domiciled  aliens. 

§  1.  The  precepts  of  morality,  as  well  as  the  principles  of 
public  law,  by  which  human  society  is  governed,  render 
it  obligatory  upon  a  state,  before  i^esorting  to  arms,  to  tty 
every  pacific  mofle  of  settling  its  disputes  with  others, 
whether  such  disputes  arise  from  rights  denied,  or  injuriqs 
received.  This  moderation  is  the  more  necessary,  as  it  pot 
unfrequeutly  happens  that  what  is  at  first  looked  upon  as  an 
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injuiy  or  an  insult,  is  found,  upon  a  more  deliberate  exami- 
nation, to  be  a  mistake  rather  than  an  act  of  malice,  or  one 
designed  to  give  offense.    Moreover,  the  injury  may  result 
from  the  acts  of  inferior  persons,  which  may  not  receive  the 
approbation  of  their  own  government.    A  little  moderation 
and  delay,  in  such  cases,  may  bring  to  the  offended  party  a 
just  satisfaction;   whereas,  rash  and  precipitate  measures 
often  lead  to  the  shedding  of  much  innocent  blood.     The 
moderation  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
case  of  the  burning  of  the  American  steamboat  ^'  Caroline," 
in  1887,  by  a  British  officer,  led  to  an  amicable  adjustment 
of  the  difficulties  arising  from  a  violation  of  neutral  terri- 
tory, and  saved  both  countries  fit)m  the  disasters  of  a  bloody 
war.     The  moderation  of  the  British  admiral,  in  the  recent 
affiiir  of  San  Juan  Island,  is  deserving  of  the  highest  praise. 
(  Vaitel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  18,  §§  828,  et  seq. ;  Webster, 
Dip.  and  Of.  Papers,  pp.  104,  et  seq. ;  Biqaehne,  Derecho  Pub. 
Int,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  8 ;  BurlamaqtUj  Droit  de  la  Nat  et  des 
Gens,  tome  5.  pt.  4,  ch.  4 ;  President's  Message,  Dec,  1859.) 

§  2.  The  different  modes  of  terminating  disputes  between 
independent  states,  short  of  actual  war,  are  divided  into  two 
classes :  first,  amicable,  or  measures  taken  vid  arrdcabUi;  and 
second,  forcible,  or  measures  taken  vid  facta.    The  amicable 
modes  or  measures  have  been  variously  divided  by  publicists ; 
the  division  most  generally  adopted  is,  into  accommodation, 
compromise,  mediation,  arbitration,  and  conference.    The/or- 
cible  modes  or  measures  are  commonly  known  as  retortion, 
retaliation,  reprisal,  seizure,  and  embargo.     These  divisions 
are,  perhaps,  not  the  most  natural,  nor  are  the  lines  of  distinc- 
tion between  them  always  obvious  or  easily  drawn.   MTeverthe- 
less,  as  they  have  been  adopted  by  writers  of  authority,  and 
as  these  several  terms  are  frequently  used  in  works  on  iuter- 
national  law,  and  require  to  be  defined,  we  shall  proceed  to 
discuss  each  one  separately.    ( Vaitel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  2, 
ch.  18,  §§826,  et  seq.;   Wheaton,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt  4,  ch.  1, 
§  1 ;  PhiUimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  2 ;   Wtldman,  Int.  Law, 
vol.  1,  ch.  5 ;   Poison,  Law  of  Nations,  sec.  6 ;   Wolfiits,  Jus 
Gentium,  cap.  5 ;  Seffter,  Droit  International,  §  106;  Belloy  De- 
recho Intemacional,  pt  1,  cap.  11,  ^1.) 
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§  3.  Amieabk  accommodation  is  where  each  party  candidly 
examineB  the  subject  of  dispute,  with  a  sincere  desire  to  pre- 
serve peace,  by  doing  full  justice  to  the  other.  In  such  cases, 
all  doubtful  points  of  etiquette  will  be  yielded,  and  all  uncer- 
tain and  imaginary  rights  will  be  voluntarily  renounced,  in 
order  to  affect  an  amicable  adjustment  of  differences.  If  no 
compromise  of  the  right  in  dispute  can  be  effected,  the  ques- 
tion will  be  avoided  by  the  substitution  of  some  other 
arrangement  which  may  be  mutually  satisfactory.  Such  con- 
duct is  worthy  of  great  and  magnanimous  nations ;  weaker 
states  seldom  act  with  so  much  moderation.  An  example  of 
amicable  accommodation  is  found  in  the  adjustment,  by  the 
treaty  of  Washington,  in  1842,  of  the  differences  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  with  respect  to  the  right 
claimed  by  the  latter  to  visit  the  vessels  of  the  former  in 
search  for  slavers  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  (  Vatiely  Droit  des 
GhnSj  liv.  2,  ch.  18,  §  226 ;  Webster,  Dip.  and  Off.  Papers^  pp. 
72,  et  seq. ;  WheaUm,  Hist.  Law  of  NatianSy  pp.  685,  et  seq. ; 
Seffter,  Droit  International,  §  107 ;  Bello,  Derecho  Intemacionalj 
pt.  1,  ch.  11,  §  1 ;  Biquelme,  Derecfio  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1, 
cap.  8.) 

§  4.  Compromise  is  where  the  two  parties,  without  attempt- 
ing to  decide  upon  the  justice  of  their  conflicting  pretentions, 
agree  to  recede  on  both  sides,  and  either  to  divide  the  thing 
in  dispute,  or  to  indemnify  the  claimant  who  surrenders  his 
share  to  the  other.  As  examples  of  compromise,  we  may 
refer  to  the  negotiations  terminating  in  the  treaty  of  1842, 
by  which  the  Maine  boundary  question  was  satisfactorily 
a^usted,  and  to  the  negotiations  terminating  in  the  treaty  of 
1846,  by  which  the  Oregon  difficulty  was  formally  disposed 
of-  Accommodation  is  a  particular  kind  of  compromise,  and 
has  therefore  been  deemed  by  some  to  be  improperly  classed 
as  a  distinct  measure.  ( Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  18, 
§  827 ;  Webster,  Dip.  and  Off.  Papers,  p.  32,  et.  seq. ;  U.  S. 
Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  8,  p.  582,  etc. ;  Seffter,  Droit  Interna- 
tional,  §  109 ;  Bello,  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  1,  cap.  11,  §  1 ; 
Biquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1.  tit.  1.  cap.  8.) 

§5.  Mediaiicm  is  where  a  common  friend  interposes  his 
good  offices  to  bring  the  contending  parties  to  a  mutual 
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undei^taDding.  Aa  this  fiiend  aets  &e  part  of  a  eonciliator, 
rather  than  a  yoA^y  he  may,  while  fikvoring  the  well-founded 
claims  of  one  party,  seek  to  indaee  him  to  relax  something 
of  his  pretentiotis,  if  Beoessaiy^  iu  order  to  secure  peace. 
The  mediator  is  essentially  different  irom  the  arbitrator, 
altbongh  he  frequently  assumes  die  latter  office  also ;  he  does 
not  decide  upon  any  of  the  matters  in  dispute,  but  merely 
seeks  to  reooncile  conflicting  opinions,  and  to  moderate 
adyerae  pretentions.  By  thus  calming  the  minds  of  the  dis- 
putants, and  disposing  them  to  a  reasonable  accommodation 
or  compromise,  the  mediator  may  often  avert  the  evils  and 
calamities  of  a  redort  to  war.  The  task  is  a  very  delicate  one, 
and  the  office  of  mediator  requires  great  integrity  and  strict 
impartiality,  for  unless  he  possess  these  qualities  in  a  pre* 
eminent  degree,  his  efforts  will  not  be  likely  to  bring  about 
the  desired  reconciliation  of  the  disputants.  Hubner  deems 
it  incumbent,  upon  neutrals  generally,  to  act  the  part  of 
mediators,  in  order  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  breaking  out 
of  war.  But  Galiani  is  of  opinion  that,  although  the  post  of 
mediator  may  be  ac^^ted,  the  office  is  rather  to  be  avoided 
than  sought,  on  account  of  the  danger  to  the  mediator  of 
compromising  his  neutrality.  Phillimore  prefers  the  christ- 
ian principle  of  Hubner,  to  the  more  safe  expediency  of  Gali- 
ani, but  adds  that  "much  must  depend  upon  the  subject  of 
diq[>ute,  the  character  of  the  disputants,  and  upon  the  posi- 
tion and  authority  of  the  state  which  tenders  the  goodoffices." 
( YaM,  DroU  dea  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  18,  §  828 ;  Wheaton,  Elem. 
InJU  Lavo^  pt  2,  ch.  1,  §  13 ;  Phillimore,  On  InL  Law,  vol.  8, 
§  4 ;  Svimsr,  De  la  Saisie  des  Bailments  Neu.,  tome  1,  pt.  1,  ch. 
2^  §  11 ;  GaUanij  de'Doveri  de  Principi  Neu.,  c.  9,  p.  162 ; 
Ghtrden^  de  la  Dvplomatie^  tome  1,  p.  486,  note ;  HefUr,  Droit 
InUrnoLlkwdj  §  109 ;  BeUo,  Derecho  Intemacumal,  pt  1,  cap. 
11,  §  1 ;  Riquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  8 ; 
iZeoZ,  Science  du  Grouvemementy  tome  5,  ch.  8,  sec.  8.) 

§  6«  Arbitration  is  where  the  decision  of  a  dispute  is  left  to 
arbitrators  chosen  by  common  agreement  If  the  contend- 
ing parties  have  agreed  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  these  refe- 
rees, they  are  bound  to  do  so,  except  in  cases  where  the  award 
is  obtained  by  collusion,  or  is  not  confined  within  the  limits  of 
the  submission.   It  is  usual  to  specify  in  the  agreement  to  aAi« 
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trste,  the  exact  queationB  wbich  are  to  be  decided  by  the  arbi- 
tratore,  and  if  they  exceed  these  precise  bounds,  and  pretend 
to  decide  upon  other  poiats  tiian  those  submitted  to  them, 
their  decision  is  in  no  respects  binding.  Thus,  the  award 
of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  on  re^rence  by  tre^ty^  in 
1827,  of  the  question  of  the  northeastern  boundary  oi  the 
the  United  States,  not  being  a  decision  of  the  question  aub- 
mitted  to  him,  but  a  proposal  lor  a  oompromise,  was  not 
regarded  as  binding  either  upon  the  United  States  or  Gsei^t 
Britain,  and  was  rejected  by  both,  the  dispute  being  after- 
ward amicably  settled  by  the  parties  themselves. 

Th'e  following  rules,  mostly  deri\'ed  from  the  civil  law, 
have  been  applied  to  international  arbitrators,  where  not 
otherwise  provided  in  the  articles  of  reference.  If  there  be 
an  uneven  number,  the  decision  of  a  mtgority  is  conclusive. 
If  there  be  only  two,  and  they  differ  in  opinion,  they  canpot 
call  in  a  third  as  umpire.  The  arbitration  is  dissolved  by 
the  death  of  any  one  of  ;l;^e  referees.  A  decision  once  for- 
mally delivered  cannot  be  reconsidered  without  a  new  agree- 
ment, for,  when  the  opinion  is  delivered,  the  arbitration  is 
fimetus  officio.  The  arbitrators  do  not  guarantee  the  execu- 
tion of  their  awa.rd,  and  have  no  power  to  enforce  it  Where 
the  question  is  territorial,  they  cannot  determine  the  posses- 
sion as  distinguished  from  the  right  of  property ;  for,  by  the 
law  of  nations,  the  right  of  property  draws  after  it  the  right 
of  possession,  and  the  owner  is  not  to  be  prejudiced  by  the 
possession  of  another,  nor  is  the  possessor  to  be  disturbed 
in  his  possession  till  the  question  of  ownership  is  determined. 
But  this  does  not  preclude  the  arbitrators  from  inquiring 
into  all  the  circumstances  of  possession  as  part  of  the  evi- 
dence of  title.  In  other  words,  they  must  determine  the 
question  of  ownership  from  which  follows  the  right  of  pos- 
session, and  not  upon  the  latter  as  a  right  distinct  from  the 
the  former.  ( Vattd,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  18,  §  329 ;  Whea- 
ion  JBlem.  Irtt.  Law,  pt  2,  ch.  1,  §  18,  note ;  Presidents  Animal 
Message,  1881 ;  Am.  Ann.  Register,  1830-1,  ,p.  146 ;  Phtllimore^ 
On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §3 ;  Voet,  Com.. ad  Pandect,  lib.  4,.t.  8; 
WUdman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  186 ;  Grotius.  de  Jwr.  Bet  ac 
JRoc.,  lib.  3,  cap.  20,  §.48;  Paffendorf,  de  Jur.  Nat.  et  Ghni.j 
lib.  5,  cap.  18,  §  6 ;  Seffter,  Ihoit  IniemaUanal,  §  109 ;  BeUo, 
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Derecko  Litemacional,  pt.  1,  cap.  11,  §  1 ;  lUqudmey  Derecho 
Pub.  Int.  J  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  8;  Burlamaquij  Droit  de  la  Nat.  ei 
des  GenSy  tome  6,  pt.  4,  ch.  4 ;  Sealj  Science  du  Grouvememeniy 
\>me  6,  ch.  3,  sec.  8.) 

§  T.  Offers  to  arbitrate  are  not  always  accepted,  nor  is  the 
state  declining  the  proposal  bound  to  give  any  reasons  in 
justification  for  rejecting  the  proposal  of  the  other  disputant, 
or  the  proffer  of  a  third  power  to  act  as  arbitrator.  "  It  can- 
not," says  Phillimore,  ^^be  laid  down  as  a  general  and 
unqualified  proposition,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  states  to  adopt 
this  mode  of  trial.  There  may,  under  the  circumstances,  be 
no  third  state  willing,  or  qualified  in  all  respects,  for  so  ardu- 
ous and  inyidious  a  task.  Moreover,  a  state  may  feel  that 
the  contested  right  is  one  of  vital  importance,  and  one 
which  she  is  not  justified  in  submitting  to  the  decision  of 
any  arbiter  or  arbiters."  By  refusing  either  to  arbitrate,  or 
to  accept  an  offered  arbiter,  we  do  not  justly  incur  the  sus- 
picion that  our  intentions  are  unreasonable  or  our  demands 
exorbitant.  Nevertheless,  if  the  question  is  not  one  of  vital 
or  of  very  serious  importance,  and  we  refuse  to  resort  to  this 
or  any  other  amicable  mode  of  settlement,  such  suspicion 
will  be  most  likely  to  arise.  The  refusal  to  accept  the  media- 
tion 8f  a  third  party,  not  acting  as  arbiter  or  judge,  but  sim- 
ply as  a  conciliator,  would  very  seldom  be  justifiable.  {Vat- 
iel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  18 ,  §  829 ;  Wheaton,  Elem.  Int. 
Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  1,  §  13,  note ;  Phillimore,  On.  Int.  Law.,  vol,  3, 
§  3 ;  Bello,  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  1,  cap.  11,  §§  1,  2;  Heffter^ 
Droit  International,  §  109 ;  Eiquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1, 
tit  1,  cap.  8.) 

§  8.  Conferences  and  international  congresses  have  frequently 
been  resorted  to,  where  differences  exist  between  several 
states,  and  they  are  willing  to  discuss  them  in  a  spirit  of  con- 
ciliation, in  order  to  bring  them  to  an  amicable  settlement. 
They  are  also  often  resorted  to  after  the  termination  of  a  gene- 
ral war,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  and  settling  questions 
growing  out  of  the  operations  of  the  war,  and  not  included 
in  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  Other  states  than 
those  who  are  parties  to  the  dispute,  being  interested  in  the 
'determination  of  the  questions  submitted,  or  at  least  in  the 
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preservation  of  peace,  are  most  asuallj  invited  to  take  part  in 
these  conferences.  In  order  to  afford  a  prospect  of  saccess 
in  these  deliberations,  the  plenipotentiaries  sent  to  these 
congresses  should  be  actuated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  effect-  a 
just  and  amicable  settlement  of  the  questions  to  be  discussed. 
This,  however,  has  not  often  been  the  case.  The  congresses 
of  Cambray,  in  1724,  and  of  Soissons,  in  1T28,  are  characte* 
rized  by  Vattel  as  '^  dull  farces  played  on  the  political  thea- 
ter, in  which  the  principal  actors  were  less  desirous  of  pro- 
ducing an  accommodation,  than  of  appearing  to  desire  it." 
Moreover,  they  have  generally  been  tinder  the  control  of  the 
great  European  monarchical  states  and  republics,  or  the 
smaller  sovereignties  have  had  veiy  little  weight  in  their 
deliberations.  Thus,  the  congresses  of  Paris  and  Vienna,  in 
1814  and  1815,  were  mainly  meetings  of  conquerors,  for 
dividing  among  themselves  the  spoils  of  conquest,  and  for 
mutually  agreeing  among  themselves  to  what  extent  each  of 
the  greater  powers  should  be  permitted  to  rob  its  weaker 
neighbors.  * '  We  know  firom  history, '  *  says  Phillimore,  "  that 
congresses  of  crowned  heads  have  not  always  proved  them- 
selves to  be  impartial  or  competent  tribunals  of  international 
law."  For  this  reason,  smaller  states  seldom  willingly  sub- 
mit their  disputes  to  the  decision  of  such  tribunals.  The 
congress  of  Paris,  in  1856,  by  the  justice  of  its  acts,  somewhat 
redeemed  the  general  reputation  of  European  conventions  of 
nations.  The  right  of  such  bodies  to  intervene  in  the  afiairs 
of  states,  has  been  discussed  in  another  place,  and  will  again 
be  alluded  to  in  the  chapter  on  the  different  kinds  of  wars. 
{VaUel,  Droit  des  Qens,  liv.  2,  ch.  18,  §880;  PhiOimore,  On 
InL  LaWy  vol.  1,  §  398 ;  vol.  2,  §  8 ;  Vide  Ante^  chapter  iv., 
and  Postj  chapter  xiv. ;  Heffterj  Droit  International^  §  240;  Bur- 
lamaquiy  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  GenSy  tome  5,  pt.  4,  ch.  4.) 

§9.  Beiortionj  called  by  some  amicable  retaliation,  and 
retortion  de  droit,  is  where  one  nation  applies,  in  its  tratisac- 
tions  with  the  other,  the  same  rule  of  conduct  by  which  that 
other  is  governed  under  similar  circumstances.  Thus,  if  one 
state  should  make  aggressive  laws  respecting  the  property, 
or  trade,  or  personal  rights  of  the  citizens  of  another  state, 
the  latter  may  retort,  by  enacting  similar  laws  against  the 
citizens  of  the  former.    There  is  nothing  in  this  contrary  to 
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justice  and  boqdgI  policy,  so  long  as  it  does  not  degenerate 
into  cruel  and  barbarons  treatment  of  private  individuals^ 
This  kind  of  retaliation  usually  follows  the  breach  of  what 
are  called  imperfect  obligations,  and  which  do  not  justify  a 
resort  to  forcible  measures.  ( Vaiiel^  Droit  des  Geris,  liv.  2, 
ch.  18,  §  841 ;  Wheaton,  Elem.  Int.  Law^  pt.  4,  ch.  1,  §  1 ; 
Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  254 ;  The  Girolamo,  8 
Hogg.  Rep.,  p.  185 ;  Poison,  Law  of  Nations,  sec.  6 ;  PhMi- 
more,  Chi  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §  16 ;  vol.  2,  §  8 ;  Manning,  Law  of 
Nations,  p.  105 ;  Ortolan,  Diphmatie  dt  la  Mer,  tome  1,  ch.  16; 
Garden,  De  Diphmatie,  liv.  6,  §  3 ;  Bayneoal,  Inst  du  DroU 
Nat,  liv.  2,  ch.  12 ;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  §§110,  111.) 

§10.  Retaliation,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  vindictive 
retaliation,  or  retorsio  facti,  is  where  one  state  seeks  to  make 
another,  or  its  citizens,  suffer  the  same  amount  of  evil  which 
the  latter  has  inflicted  upon  the  former.  Retaliation  should 
be  limitod  to  such  punishments  as  may  be  requisite  for  our 
own  safety  and  the  good  of  society;  beyond  this  it  cannot  be 
justified.  We  have  no  right  to  mutilate  the  ambassador  of  a 
barbarous  power,  because  his  sovereign  has  treated  our 
almbassador  in  that  manner,  nor  to  put  prisoners  and  hosta- 
ges to  death,  and  to  destroy  private  property,  merely  because 
our  enemy  has  done  this  to  us;  for  no  individual  is  justly 
chargeable  with  the  guilt  of  a  personal  crime  for  the  acts 
of  the  community  of  which  he  is  a  member.  Retaliation  of 
this  kind  should  be  confined,  as  a  general  rule,  to  the  indi- 
viduals who  have  committed  the  violation  of  public  law. 
There  may  be  extraordinary  cases  which  constitute  an  excep- 
tion to  this  rule,  but  these  must  be  judged  according  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  by  which  they  are  attended.  ^^  Instan- 
ces of  resolutions  to  retaliate  on  innocent  prisoners  of  war," 
says  Kent,  ^*  occurred  in  this  country  during  the  revolu- 
tionary  war,  as  well  as  during  that  of  1812;  bat  there  was 
no  instance  in  which  retaliation,  beyond  the  measure  of 
secure  oonfinement,  took  place  in  respect  to  prisoners  of  war.** 
Vindictive  retaliation  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  property 
of  the  offending  state  or  individual,  but  such  acts  are  usually 
of  a  belligerent  character,  and  will  be  discussed  in  another 
place.  {Rutherforih,  Institutes,  b.  2,  ch.  9,  §  16 ;  Martens,  Pr^ 
cist  du  Droit  des  Qens^  §  268,  note ;  Kent^  Qmu  m  Am.  LaWy 
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"ToL  1,  f^.  98-^4 ;  Jbumali  icf  Omgrtss  under  ihe  Qmfisrl.y  toL 
2,  p.  246;  vol.  7,  pp.  9-14? ;  vol.  8,  p.  10 ;  Pre^idmCs  Messages^ 
Dec.  7th,  181^  ftDd  Oct  28tb,  1814 ;  VaM,  DraU  des  0ms, 
liv.  2,  cli.  18,  §  680 ;  Mccnnmg^  Lcsu)  of  Nations,  p.  105 ;  Orto- 
km,  IHplsmatie  de  la  Mer,  liv.  1,  ch.  16 ;  Garden,  De  Diphmatie, 
liv.  «,  §  3 ;  Bm/newd,  Inst,  du  Droit  Nat.,  liv.  2,  ch.  12 ;  Kith 
ber.  Droit  d^  Gens  Mod.,  $  384 ;  Heffier,  Droit  International,  §§ 
110,  111;  Bdh,  Derecho  Intemadonal,  pt.  1,  bap.  11,  §  8.) 

§  11,  Repris<ds  arb  resorted  to  for  the  redreBs  of  injuries 
inflicted  upon  the  state,  in  its  collective  capacity,  or  upon  the 
rights  of  individuals  to  whom  it  owes  protection  in  return 
for  their  allegiance.  They  consist  in  the  forcible  taking  of 
things  belonging  to  the  offending  state,  or  of  its  subjects^ 
and  holding  them  lintil  a  satisfactory  reparation  is  made  for 
the  alleged  injury.  If  the  dispute  is  afterward  arranged,  the 
things  thus  taken  by  way  of  reprisal  are  restored,  or,  if  con- 
fiscaited  and  sold,  are  paid  for  with  interest  and  damages  ;  but 
if  war  should  result,  they  are  condemned  and  disposed  of  in 
the  same  manner  as  other  captured  property,  taken  as  prize  of 
war.  Ab  reprisals  bring  us  to  the  awful  confines  of  actual 
war,  it  is  proper  to  inquire  what  kind  of  injuries,  inflicted 
upon  the  state  collectively,  or  upon  its  individual  members, 
jtistify  a  resort  to  so  dangerous  a  measure  of  redress.  It  is 
only  in  cases  where  justice  has  been  plainly  denied,  or  most 
unreasonably  delayed,  that  a  sovereign  state  can  be  justified  in 
authorizing  reprisals  upon  the  property  of  another  nation. 
Moreover,  the  delay  must  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  render 
it  tantamount  to  a  denial  of  justice.  Thus,  if  the  claim  be  a 
national  onfe,  it  must  be  properly  demanded,  and  the  demand 
refused.  If  it  be  of  an  individual,  the  claimant  must  first 
e:shau8t  the  legal  remedies  in  the  tribunals  of  the  state 
from  which  the  claim  is  due,  and  after  an  absolute  denial  of 
jUBticfe  by  such  tribunals,  his  own  government  must  make 
the  demand  of  the  sovereign  authorities  of  the  offending 
nation.  Although  the  presumption  of  law  is  clearly  in  favor 
of  the  decisions  of  the  lawfully  constituted  tribunals  of  a 
state,  j^t,  if  it  is  plain  that  justice  has  been  administered  par«- 
tially,  sfeod  in  a  different  manner  to  the  foreigner  than  to  the 
subject,  the  government  of  the  injured  party  may,  notwith- 
atandiftig  stieh  decision,  dennand  justice,  and  if  it  he  refiised, 
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resort  to  reprisals.  It  was  a  doctrine  of  the  Boman  law,  that  ^ 
an  nnjust  sentence  does  not  extinguish  a  just  debt.  Subjects 
must  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  law,  however  great  the 
injustice ;  but  foreigners  are  under  do  such  obligation,  for 
their  own  state  may,  by  force,  compel  the  execution  of  justice 
on  their  behalf.  In  1850,  the  British  government  author- 
ized reprisals  upon  the  Greeks  for  a  claim  ^f  one  Pacifico,  a 
British  subject,  who  had  not  first  prosecuted  it  in  the  Greek 
tribunals.  The  [protest  of  the  Greek  government,  and  the 
remonstrance  addressed  by  Russia  to  the  British  government, 
contaiii  a  strong  but  dignified  rebuke  for  an  act  so  manifestly 
in  violation  of  international  law;  moreover,  the  conduct  of  the 
British  foreign  minister,  was  censured  by  a  large  miyorily 
of  the  house  of  peers.  The  mediation  of  France  effected 
an  adjustment  of  the  dispute,  and  the  claim  of  Pacifico,  for 
twenty-one  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-five  pounds 
one  shilling  and  four  pence,  was  referred  to  commission- 
ers appointed  for  that  purpose,  who  awarded  to  him  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds !  What  a  paltry  sum  for  a 
great  nation  to  authorize  reprisals  upon  a  weaker  state,  and 
that,  too,  without  first  making  the  proper  and  legal  demand ! 
{Vaiiel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  18,  § 342;  WheaUm,  Ulem. 
Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  1,  §§  1,  2 ;  Kent,  Cam.  on  Am.  Law^  vol. 

1,  pp.  60,  61;  Bynkersfioekj  Quest.  Jut.  Pub.,  lib.  1,  cap.  24; 
JEhmrigon,  Traiti  des  Assurances,  ch.  12,  sec.  36 ;  PhiUimore^  On 
Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §§  8-24 ;  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.,  lib.  8, 
cap.  2,  §  6 ;  British  Annual  Reg.,  1850,  vol.  92,  pp.  281-286 ; 
Hansard,  Pari.  Deb.,  1850 ;  Ortolan,  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer., 
tome  1,  ch.  16 ;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  106-111 ;  Mar^ 
tens.  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §§  255-268 ;  Pistoye^et  Duverdy, 
Traiti  des  Prises,  tit.  1,  ch.  3,  sec.  3 ;  Moser,  Versuch,  etc.,  b. 
8,  p.  504 ;  Hefter,  Droit  International,  §§  110,  111 ;  Bello, 
Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  1,  cap.  11,  §  3 ;  Biquebne,  Derecho 
Pub.  Int.,  lib,  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  8 ;  De  Gassy,  Droit,  Maritime,  liv. 

2,  ch.  37.) 

§  12.  Reprisals  may  be  either  general  or  special.  They  are 
general  where  one  state  awards  to  its  subjects  a  general  per- 
mission to  seize  the  goods  or  persons  of  the  offending  nation 
upon  the  high  seas,  or  wherever  found  without  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  another  state.    They  are  special  where  such  permis- 
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sion  is  limited  to  particular  persons  or  things,  or  in  time 
and  place.  Licenses,  or  letters  of  marque,  to  the  injured 
persons,  authorizing  them  to  indemnify  themselves  upon  the ' 
property  of  the  subjects  of  the  offending  state,  wherever 
found,  have  almost  entirely  fiEillen  into  disuse,  and  the  term 
itself  is  now  somewhat  differently  applied,  the  commissions 
issued  to  privateers  in  time  of  actual  war,  being  ordinarily 
denominated  ktiers  of  marqite.  These  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  ktters  of  reprisal.  General  permission  to  all 
the  citizens  of  one  state  to  make  reprisals  upon  the  property 
and  persons  of  all  citizens  of  another  state,  is  little  short  of 
actual  war,  although  considered,  in  international  law,  as  with- 
out the  pale  of  the  rules  applicable  to  war.  The  captors  are 
not  entitled  to  exercise  the  rights  of  war  either  toward  the 
subjects  of  the  offending  state,  or  toward  neutrals,  nor  are 
the  persons,  or  goods  captured,  subject  to  the  rules  applicable 
to  belligerant  captures.  Such  matters  are  regulated  by  the 
law  or  authority  authorizing  the  reprisals,  and  the  acts  of 
the  parties  making  them  are  to  be  regulated  and  judged  of 
by  such  law  or  authority,  but  they  must,  in  no  case,  be  in 
violation  of  the  rules  of  international  law  which  may  be 
applicable.  {Wheaion^  Ekm.  InU  LaWy  pt.  4,  ch.  1,  §2; 
Kenty  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  94,  95 ;  Kluberj  Droit  des 
Qens  Mod.y  §  234 ;  Bynkershoek^  Quaest.  Jur.  Pub.^  lib.  1,  cap. 
24 ;  Poison,  Law  of  Nations^  sec.  6 ;  Wildwan,  Int.  Law,  vol. 
1,  p.  192;  Fhillimorey  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §§&-24;  Duverdy 
et  Pisioye,  Traiii  des  Prises,  tit.  1,  ch.  3,  sec.  3 ;  Manning,  Law 
of  Nations,  p.  116 ;  Seffter,  Droit  International,  §§  110,  111 ; 
Bdlo,  Derecho  Intemacimial,  pt.  1,  cap.  11,  §3;  Biqiielme, 
Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  12 ;  De  Cussy,  Droit  MarU 
time,  liv.  1,  tit,  2,  §61.) 

§13.  Another  division  of  reprisals,  made  by  writers  on 
public  law,  is,  into  positive  and  negative,  or,  as  termed  by  some 
writers,  active  and  passive.  Reprisals  are  negative  when  a 
state  refuses  to  fulfil  a  perfect  obligation  which  it  has  con- 
tracted, or  to  permit  another  nation  to  enjoy  a  right  which 
it  claims ;  they  are  positive  when  they  consist  in  seizing  the 
persons  and  effects  belonging  to  the  other  nation,  in  order 
to  obtain  satisfaction.  The  same  rule  applies  to  both  of 
these  classes,  that  is,  neither  should  be  resorted  to  except 
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where  the  cattse  is  manifestly  just,  and  after  all  milder  means 
have  proved  ineffectual.  Negative  reprisals,  however,  are, 
in  general,  less  likely  to  produce  an  immediate  rapture  liian 
those  of  a  positive  character.  Nations  are  more  ready  to 
repel  force  than  to  employ  it.  ( Wheaioriy  Elem.  InL  Law, 
pt.  4,  ch.  1,  §  2 ;  VaUd,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  1,  ch.  18,  §§342- 
346 ;  Kluber,  Droit  des  Gens  Mod.,  §  284,  note ;  Pdson,  Law 
of  NatwnSj  sec.  6;  PkUlimore,  On  InU  Law^  vol.  8,  §11; 
Heffier,  Droit  Iniematumal^  §  110  ;  BeUo,  Derecho  Intemacionaly 
pt.  1,  cap.  11,  §  8 ;  Biquelmje^  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  2, 
cap.  12.) 

§  14.  Seizitre  is  a  general  term  applicable  to  the  forcible  tak- 
ing of  the  persons  or  property  of  others,  and  is  applied  alike  to 
reprisals  and  belligerent  captures  made  in  war.  But,  in  its 
more  restricted  sense,  as  applied  to  measures  taken  mdJactOj 
or  forcible  means  of  settling  international  disputes,  the  term 
IS  limited  to  taking  forcible  possession  of  the  thing  in  dispute, 
or  of  the  persons  by  whom  the  offense  is  committed.  The 
seizure  of  the  thing  in  controversy  is  generally  regarded  as 
the  preliminary  step  toward  the  commencement  of  a  war. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  neither  an  actual  nor  a  formal  declara- 
tion of  hostilities,  and  there  is,  therefore,  still  a  possibility  of 
a  settlement  of  the  dispute,  before  entering  into  a  state  of 
solemn  and  public  war.  In  other  words,  it  does  not  make 
the  subjects  of  the  two  states  public  enemies,  or  give  to  either 
the  rights  of  war,  as  against  the  other,  or  with  respect  to 
neutrals.  If,  however,  war  should  immediately  follow  such 
seizure,  it  would  be  classed  as  a  belligerent  act  jn  all  its  con- 
sequences. Thus,  the  seizure  of  San  Juan  island,  in  1859, 
was,  unquestionalbly,  an  act  of  hostility,  but  not,  in  its  results^ 
an  act  of  war.  (WAea/ow,  Ulem,  Int.  LaWj  pt.  4,  oh.  1,  §1; 
Vattelj  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  18,  §  887 ;  Pdson,  Law  of 
NatUmSy  sec.  6 ;  Biguelme,  Dereoho  Pub.  Int.^  lib.  1,  tit  2,  cap. 
12;  President's  Message^  Dec,  1859.) 

§  15.  But  before  taking  such  forcible  possession,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  us  to  prove  clearly  our  right  to  the  thing  in  dispute, 
and  also  that  we  have  already  tried  the  milder  modes  of 
adjustment,  for  other  people  are  not  obliged  to  respect  that 
tide  any  further  than  we  show  its  validity,  nor  will  diey  jus- 
tify us  in  l^sorting  to  a  measure  of  so  much  rigor,  and  one, 
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too^  BO  likely  to  produce  the  moat  serious  conseque&ces  to 
Boeiety,  until  we  justify  our  conduct  on  the  ground  of  its 
absolute  necessity.  The  possessor  may,  therefore,  remain  in 
the  possession  till  proof  is  adduced  to  convince  bim  that  his 
possession  is  ui^ust  ^^As  long  as  that  remains  undone/' 
sayB  Yattel,  ^^  he  has  a  right  to  maintain  himself  in  it,  and 
even  to  recover  it  by  force,  if  he  has  been  despoiled  of  it. 
Consequently,  it  is  not  allowable  to  take  up  arms  in  order  to 
obtfflu  possession  of  a  thing  to  which  the  claimant  has  but 
an  uneertain  or  doubtful  right.  He  is  only  justifiable  in 
compelling  the  poseeseor,  by  force  of  arms^  if  necessary,  to 
come  to  a  discussion  of  the  question,  to  accede  to  some  rea- 
sonable mode  of  decision  or  accommodation,  or,  finally,  to 
settle  the  point  by  articles  of  agreement  upon  an  equitable 
footing."  And  where  the  title  to  the  thing  seized  seems 
indisputable,  to  attempt  to  gain  forcible  possession  against 
the  actual  occupant,  without  first  resorting  to  the  milder 
modes  of  adjustment,  is  equally  as  objectionable  as  it  would 
be  to  declare  war,  under  the  same  circumstances.  Indeed, 
it  maybe  regarded  as  even  more  objectionable,  for  the  reason 
that  such  seizares  are  sometimes  made  by  subordinate  autho- 
rities, without  consulting  the  war-making  power  of  the  state. 
{Vattel,  Xh-oit  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  18,  §337;  Wheaton^  Elem. 
InL  LaWy  pt  4,  ch.  1,  §  2 ;  De  Cussy^  Droit  Maritime^  liv.  2, 
ch.  87 ;  Grordenj  De  Diplomatiey  liv.  6,  §  2.) 

§  16.  It  is  a  well  settled  principle  of  international  law,  that 
reprisals,  strictly  speaking,  affect  the  persons  as  well  as  the 
praperijf  of  the  subjects  of  the  government  against  which  they 
are  granted ;  but,  in  modern  times,  they  have  been  chiefly 
confined  to  goods.  In  executing  the  right  of  reprisal  upon 
vessels,  the  persons  of  the  commanders  and  crews  are  neces- 
sarily affected,  although  it  is  usual  to  release  them  immedi- 
ately on  bringing  into  port  the  vessel  taken  by  way  of 
reprisal.  Ifeverthelees,  the  right  of  reprisal,  extends  also  to 
all  persons  of  the  ofiending  nation.  Yattel  very  justly 
remarks  that  '^  as  we  may  seize  the  things  which  belong  to  a 
nation  in  order  to  compel  it  to  do  us  justice,  we  may  equally,  for 
the  same  reason,  arrest  some  of  its  citizens  and  retain  them  till 
we  receive  full  satisfaction.  This  is  what  the  Greeks  called 
Androkpsia.*'    The  practice  of  ancient  times,  in  this  respect, 
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is  not  often  followed  by  modern  civilized  nations,  except  by 
way  of  retaliation,  or  in  the  case  of  taking  vessels  on  the  high 
seas,  in  the  manner  already  alluded  to.  It  is  proper  to  remark 
that  while  all  subjects  of  the  injuring  government  are  liable 
to  reprisals,  whether  they  be  native,  naturalized,  or  domiciled, 
travelers  and  passing  guests  are,  in  general,  excepted  from 
such  liability.  (  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  18,  §  861 ; 
Eutherforth,  Institutes,  b.  2,  ch.  9.  §  18 ;  Phillimorem  Int.  LaWy 
vol.  8,  §  19 ;  GrotiuSy  de  Jar.  Bel.  ac  Pac.,  lib.  8,  cap.  2,  §  7 ; 
Bynkershoek,  Qmest,  Jur.  Pub.  lib.,  1,  cap.  24 ;  Heffkr,  Droit, 
Intematicnal,  §  110 ;  De  Gassy,  Droit,  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit.  2,§  51; 
Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  192 ;  Le  Louis,  2  Dod.  Rep., 
p.  245.) 

§  17.  But  the  seizure  and  punishment  of  the  individuals 
offending,  is  an  act  not  unusual  on  the  part  of  the  offended 
state.  Where  such  persons  are  found  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  state,  and  they  are  duly  tried  and  condemned  by  the 
lawfully  constituted  tribunals  of  the  country,  the  act  is  nothing 
more  than  the  ordinary  and  legitimate  exercise  of  the  autho- 
rity of  sovereign  and  independent  states.  But  such  offenders 
are  sometimes  seized  upon  the  high  seas,  or  elsewhere  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  offended  nation,  an  exercise  of  force 
which  is  justifiable  only  in  case  of  offenses  most  manifest 
and  palpable,  and  where  the  government  of  the  offender 
plainly  refuses,  or  most  unreasonably  delays,  to  inflict  pun- 
ishment, to  surrender  the  criminal,  or  to  afford  satisfaction. 
Such  forcible  seizure  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state,  is 
an  act,  not  of  war,  but  in  violation  of  pacific  international 
rights,  and  is  sometimes  followed  by  war,  although  more 
usually  by  a  demand  for  explanation  and  satisfaction.  And 
such  diplomatic  discussion,  if  properly  conducted,  will  gene- 
rally lead  to  an  arrangement  both  of  the  original  offense  and  of 
the  consequent  forcible  seizure.  The  act,  however,  is,  in  its 
character,  hostile.  {Ortolan,  Dipbmatie  de  la  Mer,  liv.  2,  ch.  16 ; 
Vattel,  Droit,  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  18,  §  860 ;  BiUherforth,  Insti- 
tutes, b.  2,  ch.  9,  §  18 ;  Vide  Ante,  chapter  vii.) 

§  18.  In  case  the  government  of  the  offending  individuals 
should  assume  the  responsibility  of  their  acts,  the  question 
arises,  whether  the  seizing  and  holding  of  the  individuals 
for  punishment,  under  the  municipal  laws  of  a  state,  is  justi- 
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fied  by  the  law  of  nations,  or  whether  such  a  proceeding  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  reprisal  or  forcible  seizure,  hostile  in  its 
nature,  and  which,  without  explanation  or  satisfaction,  might 
justify  retaliation  or  war.  The  question  is  one  of  the  high- 
est importance,  as  its  determination  may  lead  to  the  most 
serious  results.  There  seems  to  have  been,  at  one  time,  a 
difference  of  opinion  on  this  subject  in  the  United  States, 
and  a  conflict  of  jurisdiction,  as  claimed  by  the  federal  autho- 
rities and  state  tribunals.  All  difficulties,  however,  where 
afterward  removed  by  the  act  of  congress  passed  August 
29th,  1842,  directing  the  discharge  of  any  subjects  or  citizens 
of  a  foreign  state,  and  domiciled  therein,  confined,  or  in  cus- 
tody for  any  act  done  or  omitted  under  the  authority  of  a 
foreign  state  or  sovereignty,  the  validity  or  effect  whereof 
depend  upon  the  law  of  nations.  ( WebsieVy  The  Works  of^ 
vol.  6,  pp.  247-270 ;  Brightly,  Digest  of  Laws  of  U.  S.y  p.  802 ; 
Dunlop,  Digest  of  Laws  of  U.  S.,  p.  1014 ;  U.  S.  Statutes  at 
Large  J  vol.  6,  p.  589.) 

§  19.  The  case  which  gave  rise  to  this  difficulty,  and  to 
the  subsequent  act  of  congress,  was  that  of  Alexander 
McLeod,  who  was  indicted,  in  1841,  for  the  burning  of  the 
steamboat  "  Caroline,"  and  the  killing  of  one  Amos  Durfee, 
in  effecting  the  capture  of  that  steamboat  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  state  of  New  York,  in  December,  1887.  The 
responsibility  of  McLeod's  acts  was  assumed  by  the  British 
government,  as  having  been  done  by  its  authority  and  under 
its  protection,  McLeod  having  acted  as  an  officer  of  that  gov- 
ernment, and  under  the  orders  of  his  superiors.  This  was 
one  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  discharge  of  McLeod  from 
custody  was  demanded.  The  case  was  argued  at  great  length 
and  with  distinguished  ability  on  both  sides,  and  the  deci- 
sion, it  was  thought,  would  determine  the  question  of  peace 
or  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  ( The 
People  V.  McLeody2b  Wendell  Hep.,  p.  488 ;  Webster ^  Dip.  and 
Off.  Papers,  pp.  120-140 ;  Webster,  The  W(yrks  of  vol.  6,  pp. 
247-270 ;  PhUiimore,  Letter  to  Lord  AshburUyrty  1842,  pp.  27, 
188.) 

§  20.  The  supreme  court  of  the  state  of  New  York  held 
that  a  subject  of  a  foreign  state  was  liable  to  be  proceeded 
against  ir\dividvaJly,  and  tried  on  an  indictment  in  the  crimi- 
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nal  oonrta  for  ar^fm.  and  rmiardery  natwitn&tanding  the  a^ts  for 
which  the  indictment  was  made  had  heen  subaequantly 
avowed  by  bis  government,  and  it,  consequently,  refused  to 
discharge  him  from  custody.  The  opinion  of  the  court  was 
delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  Cowen,  and  is  of  great  lengths  Bo 
fAT  as  the  question  of  national  law  is  eonoemed,  the  opinion' 
rests  upon  the  proposition,  that  till  war  is  declared  by  the 
war-making  power,  the  officers  or  citizens  of  a  tore^gn  gov- 
ernment, who  enter  oar  territory,  are  as  completely  obnoxious 
to  punishment  by  our  law  as  if  they  had  been  born  and 
always  resided  in  this  country ;  that  while  two  nations  are 
at  peace  with  each  other,  the  acts  of  hostility  by  individuals 
must  be  regarded  as  private^  and  not  publie  acts,  and  that  the 
courts  will  hold  the  parties  individually  responsible,  notwlth* 
standing  the  avowal  of  such  acts  by  their  government.  ( jT&e 
Pecfph  V.  McLeody  25  Wendell  Rep.y  pp.  48S,  et  seq. ;  Annual 
Register^  1841,  voL  8,  pp.  310,  et  seq. ;  PkUlimorey  On  InL 
Law,  vol.  3,  §  38.) 

§  21.  Mr.  Webster,  the  American  secretary  of  state,  in  his 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Fox,  the  British  minister,  said 
that  '^  The  government  of  the  United  States  entertains  no 
doubt  that,  after  the  avowal  of  the  transaction  as  a  public 
transaction,  authorized  and  undertaken  by  the  British  autho- 
rities, individuals  concerned  in  it  ought  not,  by  the  principles 
of  public  law  and  the  general  usage  of  civilized  states,  to  be 
holden  personally  responsible  in  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  law 
for  their  participation  in  it.  And  the  President  presiimes 
that  it  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  say  that  the  American 
people,  not  distrustful  of  their  ability  to  redress  public 
wrongs  by  public  means,  cannot  desire  the  punishment  of 
individuals  when  the  act  complained  of  is  declared  to  have 
been  an  act  of  government  itself.  *  *  *  The  indictment 
against  McLeod  is  pending  in  a  state  court,  but  his  rights, 
whatever  they  may  be,  are  no  less  safe,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
than  if  he  were  holden  to  answer  in  one  of  the  courts  of 
this  government.  He  demands  impunity  from  personal 
responsibility,  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  that  law, 
in  civilized  states,  is  to  be  respected  in  all  courts."  On 
an  other  occasion,  he  spoke  of  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice 
Cowen,  as  '^  not  entitled  to  be  called  a  respectable  opinion." 
( Webster,  Dip.  and  Of.  Papers,  p.  126.) 
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§  22.  Ab  McLeod  was  acquUied  ou  the  trial,  there  wae  no 
opportunity  to  obtain,  by  appeal  to  the  federal  courts,  an  opin- 
ion of  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  United  States  on  this  impor- 
tant question,  and  the  subsequent  act  of  congress  has  obviated 
all  danger  of  the  recurrence  of  a  similar  ease.  The  opinion 
of  Mr.  Justice  Cowen,  however,  seems  not  to  have  received 
the  approbation  of  the  best  judicial  minds  of  his  own  state, 
and  to  have  been  very  generally  condemned  in  other  states, 
and  by  the  political  authorities  of  the  federal  government. 
It  can,  therefore,  hardly  be  regarded  as  an  authoritive  exposi- 
tion of  the  principles  of  international  law,  however  sound 
its  interpretation  of  the  statutes  of  his  own  state  may  be 
regarded  by  the  courts  of  that  state.  Moreover,  opinions  and 
decisions  of  state  courts  are  not  deemed  of  binding  authority 
in  questions  of  international  law,  even  where  supported  by 
sound  reasons,  the  federal  courts  alone  having  jurisdiction 
of  questions  of  that  nature.  (  Webster^  Dip.  and  Of.  Papers^ 
p.  137 ;  TaUmadge,  RemeWy  etc.,  26  WendtU,  Rep.  app.,  p.  663 ; 
Brightli/y  Digest  of  Laws  of  U.  A,  p.  802;  Dunlop,  Digest 
of  Laws  of  U.  S.,  p.  1014 ;  U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large^  vol.  6, 
p.  639.) 

§  23.  Mr.  Lee,  the  third  attorney-general  of  the  United 
States,  says :  ^^  It  is  as  well  settled  in  the  United  States  as  in 
Great  Britain  that  a  person,  acting  under  a  commission  from 
the  sovereign  of  a  foreign  nation,  is  .not  amenable  for  what 
he  does,  in  pursuance  of  his  commission,  to  any  judiciary 
tribunal  of  the  United  States."  Judge  Story,  in  speaking 
of  the  seizure  of  an  American  vessel  and  cargo  by  a  Spanish 
vessel,  said,  that  if  she  had  a  commission,  it  was  an  act  of 
the  Spanish  government;  and  if  she  had  no  commission, 
but  the  act  was  adopted  and  acknowledged  by  the  crotcn,  or  its 
competent  authoritieSy  the  seizure  must  be  considered  as  for  the 
benefit  of  the  crown,  and  the  property,  when  condemned, 
becomes  a  droit  of  the  government.  This  view  of  the  ques- 
tion is  supported  by  the  opinions  of  chancellor  Sent,  chief 
justice  Spencer,  and  judge  Tallmadge,  of  New  York ;  chief 
justice  Gibson,  of  Pennsylvania;  Professor  Greenleaf,  of  Har- 
vard University,  and  numerous  other  distinguished  jurists  of 
the  United  States.  {Lee,  Opinions  of  U.  S.  AtCys  Qen'Lj  vol. 
1,  p.  81 ;  Carringtcn,  et  oL  v.  C.  Ins.  Oo.^  8  Peters^  Bq>.y  p. 
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522;  Tallmad^iey  Eewiew^  eic.^  26  WendeU^  JSep.^  app.,  p.  674.) 
§  24.  Among  Europeftti  writers  on  public  law,  there  seeisfi 
to  be  a  very  general  unanimity  of  opinion.  Yattel  saya, 
that  ^'  on  all  occasion  Busceptible  of  doubt,  the  whole  nation, 
the  individuali,  and  espedally  the  militaiy,  are  to  submit 
their  judgement  to  those  who  hold  the  reins  of  government.'' 
The  sovereign  alone  is  to  be  held  guilty  for  the  acts  of  unlaw- 
ful war;  that  he  idone  is  bound  to  repair  the  injuries,  and 
not  those  who  act  under  his  authority.  ^^  The  subjects,  and 
in  particular  the  military,  are  innocent,  they  have  acted  only 
from  a  necessary  obedience."  Rutherforth  s^ys,  that  even  in 
an  imperfect  sort  of  war,  ^^  what  the  members  do,  who  act 
under  the  particular  direction  and  authority  of  their  nation, 
isi  by  the  law  of  imtions,  no  personal  crime  in  them ;  they 
cannot,  therefore,  be  punished,  Consistently  with  this  law,  for 
any  act  in  which  it  considers  them  only  as  the  instruments, 
and  the  nation  as  the  agent"  Burkmaqui  says,  that  the 
mere  presumption  of  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  will  not  be  suffix 
oient  to  excuse  a  governor,  or  any  other  officer  to  commit 
acts  of  war.  But  if  the  sovereign  ratify  such  acts,  this 
approbation  reflects  back  the  authority  of  the  sovereign 
upon  the  acts,  and  so  obliges  the  whole  commonwealth. 
( Vaiid,  Droit  des  Gens.y  liv.  3.  ch.  2,  §  187 ;  BiUherfarth,  Insti- 
tuteSy  b.  2,  ch.  9,  §  18 ;  Burhmaquiy  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  dee 
GenSy  tome  5,  pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §§  18, 19 ;  Tallmad^e^  Jteview^  etc.. 
26  Wendellj  Sep.,  app.,  pp.  663,  ct  seq. ;  FhUUmore  On  InL  LaWj 
vol.  3,  §  88;  Tharshaven  and  its  Dep.y  1  ^dto.  Rep.^  p.  102.) 

§  25.  An  tmbargo  is  a  species  of  reprisal  upon  the  property 
•of  the  offending  nation,  found  within  the  territory  of  the 
ii^jUr^ed  state,  by  prohibiting  the  departure  of  vessels,  or  the 
vemoval  of  goods.  An  embargo  may,  or  may  not  be,  fol- 
lowed by  th0  sequestration  of  the  goods  and  properly 
4etained.  If  war  follows,  it  is  said  to  have  a  retroaotire 
effect)  and  the  detained  goods  are  considered  as  the  property 
of  enemies  taken  in  war.  But  if  the  difficulty  which  led  to 
tiie  embargo  is  amicably  arranged,  they  are  released  upon  the 
temis  which  the  parties  may  stipulate  in  such  arrangemenl 
In  mfeffitime  embalrgoes,  persons  as  wril  aa  goods  are  usualfy 
lebsed  9sA  retained,  to  be  subsequently  releaeed,  or  treated 
as  pfivonera  of  war ,  acccoxiing  as  ^e  embai^go  results  in  peaM 
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or  Bolefttn  war.  An  embargo  is  more  tisnany  resorted  to  in 
contemplation  of  hostilities,  than  as  a  mode  of  settling  dis- 
putes between  states.  It  is,  therefore,  classed  by  Phillimore 
as  a  measure  of  redress,  "  midway  between  reprisals  and  war/* 
{PkUlim&re,  On  InL  Law,  voL  8,  §§  24-26 ;  Wheaim,  Elm. 
InL  Law  J  pt.  4,  oh.  1,  §§  1,  2 ;  JBmeriffon,  TraiU  des  Asmran-^ 
cesj  ch.  12,  sec.  86  f  Valin,  TraitS  dea  lieprmiUes,  liv.  8,  tit. 
10 ;  The  Theresa  Bmiia,  4  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  246 ;  The  Boedes 
Lustj  6  Bob.  Bep.y  p.  245 ;  Manning^  Law  of  Nations,  p.  106 ; 
Ortolan^  DvphmaUe  de  la  3fer.,  liv.  2,  ch.  16 ;  Bayneved,  Inst, 
du  Droit  Nat.,  liv.  2,  ch.  12 ;  Bello,  Derecko  Internadmal,  pt. 
1,  ch.  11,  §  8 ;  Heffter,  Droit  Intemaiional,  §  112 ;  Biqtulme, 
Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  12.) 

§  26.  The  resort  to  reprisals,  seizures,  or  embargoes,  or  for- 
cible means  of  redress  between  nations,  may  assume  the 
character  of  war,  in  case  they  fail  to  produce  the  satisfaction 
demanded  of  the  offending  state.  Such  acts,  as  already 
remarked,  not  being  positive  acts  of  war,  the  effects  seized  are 
not  usually  condemned  till  the  question  of  peace  or  war  is 
finally  decided.  If  peace  should  be  continued,  they  are 
restored,  but  if  war  follows,  they  are  confiscated.  "  Repri- 
sals," says  Yattel,  ^'  are  used  between  nation  and  nation,  in 
order  to  do  themselves  justice  when  they  cannot  otherwise 
obtain  it.  If  a  nation  has  taken  possession  of  what  belongs 
to  another ;  if  it  refuses  to  pay  a  debt,  or  repair  an  injuiy, 
or  to  make  a  just  satisfaction,  the  latter  may  seize  what 
belongs  to  the  former,  aud  apply  it  to  its  own  advantage,  till 
it  obtains  full  payment  for  what  is  due,  together  with  inter- 
est and  damages ;  or  keep  it  as  a  pledge  till  the  ofi^nding 
nation  has  made  ample  satisfaction.  The  effects  thus  seized 
are  preserved,  while  there  is  any  hope  of  obtaining  satis&c- 
tion  or  justice.  As  soon  as  that  hope  disappears,  they  are 
confiscated,  and  then  the  reprisals  are  accomplished.  If  the 
two  nations,  upon  this  ground  of  quarrel,  come  to  an  open 
rupture,  satisfiiction  is  considered  as  reftised  from  the 
moment  that  the  war  is  declared,  or  hostilities  commenced ; 
and  then,  also,  the  effects  seized  may  be  confiscated."  These 
remarks  are  more  particularly  applicable  to  general  reprisals, 
although,  even  then,  sequestration  sometimes  immediately 
follows  the  seizure.     Where  such    extreme   measures  are 
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resorted  to  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  between  them  and 
actual  hostilities.  But  in  special  reprisals,  made  for  the 
indemnification  of  injuries  upon  individuals,  and  limited  to 
particular  places  and  things,  immediate  confiscation  is  more 
frequently  resorted  to.  Thus,  Cromwell  having  made  a 
demand  on  Cardinal  Mazarin,  during  the  minority  of  Louis 
XrV.,  for  indemnity  to  a  Quaker,  whose  Vessel  had  been  ille- 
gally seized  and  confiscated  on  the  coast  of  France,  and 
receiving  no  reply  within  the  three  days  specified  in  the 
demand,  dispatched  two  ships  of  war  to  make  prize  of  French 
vessels  in  the  channel.  The  vessels  were  seized  and  sold, 
the  Quaker  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  the  value  of  his  loss,  and 
the  French  ambassador  apprised  that  the  residue  was  at  his 
service.  This  substantial  act  of  justice  caused  neither  recla- 
mation nor  war.  ( Vaitdy  Droit  des  GmSy^xv.  2,  ch.  18,  §  842 ; 
Wheaton.  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  1,  §  3 ;  Kenij  Com.  on  Am. 
Law  J  vol.  1,  pp.  60,  61 ;  Chitty^  Com.  LaWy  vol.  1,  pp.  418- 
428 ;  PhUUmarej  On  Int.  LaWy  vol.  3,  §  21 ;  ViUemainy  His- 
toire  de  Oromwellj  tome  2,  pp.  286, 287 ;  Ortolan^  Dip.  de  la  Mer., 
liv.  2,  ch.  16 ;  Duery  On  Insurance^  pp.  441-^444 ;  The  Diana, 
6  Bob.  jRep.j  p.  60 ;  De  Cusst/y  Droit  Maritimey  liv,  1,  tit.  2,  §  51.) 

§  27.  When  an  embargo  was  laid  on  Dutch  property  in  the 
ports  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
in  1808,  Sir  William  Scott  announced  the  law  applicable  to 
such  cases,  as  follows :  "  The  seizure  was  at  first  equivocal, 
and  if  the  matter  in  dispute  had  terminated  in  reconciliation, 
the  seizure  would  have  been  converted  into  a  civil  embargo, 
and  so  terminated.  Such  would  have  been  the  retroactive 
effect  of  that  course  of  circumstances.  On  the  contrary,  if 
the  transaction  end  in  hostility,  the  retroactive  effect  is 
exactiy  the  other  way.  It  impresses  the  direct  hostile  char* 
acter  upon  the  o'ri^nal  seizure;  it  is  declared  to  be  no 
embargo ;  it  is  no  longer  an  equivocal  act,  subject  to  two 
interpretations ;  there  is  a  declaration  of  the  animus  by  which 
it  is  done ;  that  it  was  done  hosHU  animoy  and  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  hostile  measure,  ah  initiOy  against  persons  guilty 
of  ii^nrieb  which  they  refuse  to  redeem  by  any  amicable  alte- 
ration of  their  measures.  This  is  the  necessary  course,  if  no 
compact  intervenes  for  the  restoration  of  such  property,  taken 
before  a  fonnal  declaration  of  hostilities."    ( TTAeoton,  Elem. 
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Ini.  LaWy  pt  4j  ch.  1^  §  4 ;  The  Boedes  IaisLj  5  Roh.  Bep.j  p. 
246 ;  DueTy  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  pp.  441,  et  aeq. ;  The  DianOj 
6  Bab.  Bep.y  p.  60 ;  Phillimorey  On  InL  LaWj  vol.  8,  §  21 ;  De 
Cussyy  Droit  Maritime^  liv.  1,  tit.  2,  §  51 ;  liv.  2,  ch.  27.) 

§28.  The  right  of  granting  reprisals,  or  of  authorizing 
seizures  ieind  embargoes,  is  vested  in  the  sovereign,  or  supreme 
power  of  the  state.  It  being  little  short  of  the  right  to  cany 
on  war,  it  is  usually  conferred  only  by  the  war-making  power 
of  the  state.  This,  however,  is  regulated  by  municipal  law. 
The  English  statute  (4  Henry  V.,  cap.  7,)  declared  that  "the 
king  will  grant  marque  in  due  form  to  all  that  feel  themselves 
grieved."  The  marine  ordinance  of  Louis  XTV.,  of  1681, 
described  the  form  to  be  observed  in  issuing  letters  of  marque 
to  French  subjects.  But  these  special  reprisals,  in  time  of 
peace,  as  has  been  already  said,  have  almost  entirely  fallen 
into  disuse.  In  case  of  general  reprisals,  the  state  duly 
authorizes  its  officers  and  subjects  by  commissions,  or  by 
some  general  law  or  decree.  Without  such  authority  pre- 
viously given,  or  its  exercise  subsequently  ratified,  by  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  state,  reprisals  or  seizures  are  not 
justified  by  the  law  of  nations.  {Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law^ 
vol.  1,  pp.  61,  62 ;  Valin^  CommeniarieSy  tome  2,  tit.  10,  pp. 
414,  416 ;  W  heaUm^  Blem.  Int.  Law.  pt.  4,  ch.  1,  §  5 ;  Bynr 
kershoeky  Quaest.  Jur.  Pub.,  lib.  1,  cap.  24 ;  Vaiidy  Droit  des 
Qensy  liv.  2,  ch.  18,  §§  842-346 ;  Martens^  Precis  du  Droit  des 
OenSy  liv.  8,  ch.  2,  §  260 ;  Bmerigon,  TraUi  des  Assurances^ 
ch.  12,  sec.  86 ;  PhiUimorey  On  Int.  LaWy  vol.  8,  §  18 ;  Wild- 
mauy  Int.  LaWy  vol.  1,  p.  191 ;  Bouchaudy  Theorie  des  I^aiiis 
de  Oommercey  ch.  18,  §  4 ;  Baynevaly  Inst,  du  Droit  de  la  Nat.y 
ete.y  lib.  2,  ch.  12 ;  Beffter,  Droit  Intemationaly  §  110 ;  Belloy 
Derecho  Intemacionaly  pt,  1,  ch.  11,  §  8.) 

§  29.  A  state  may  authorize  seizures  and  reprisals  in  fiivor 
of  its  own  citizens,  and  for  the  redress  of  its  own  grievances, 
but  not  in  favor  of  foreigners,  or  in  an  afiair  in  which  the 
nation  has  no  concern.  In  1662,  England  granted  reprisals 
against  the  United  Provinces  in  favor  of  the  knights  of 
Malta.  On  this  subject  the  grand  pensionary,  De  Witt,  pro- 
tested, saying :  ^^  It  is  evident  that  no  sovereign  can  grant  or 
make  reprisals,  except  for  the  defense  or  indemnification  of 
his  own  subjects,  whom  he  is,  in  the  sight  of  God,  bound  to 
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protect ;  bat  he  odver  can  grant  reprisals  in  favor  of  a  fof- 
eignerwho  is  not  under  bis  protection,  and  with  wboee  sove- 
reign he  has  not  an  engagement  to  that  effect,  expacio  vd 
foedere.  Besides,  it  is  certain  that  reprisals  cannot  be  granted 
except  in  case  of  an  open  denial  of  justice.  Finally,  it  is  also 
evident,  that,  even  in  case  of  a  denial  of  justice,  he  cannot 
enapower  his  subjects  to  make  reprisals  until  he  has  repesr 
tedlj  demanded  justice  for  them,  and  added,  that  in  the  event 
of  a  refusal,  he  will  be  obliged  to  grant  them  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal."  The  court  of  France  strongly  condemned  the 
conduct  of  the  British  admiralty  in  this  case,  and  the  king 
of  England  himself  testified  his  disapprobation  of  it,  and 
gave  orders  for  the  release  of  the  Dutch  vessels  which  had 
been  seized  by  way  of  reprisal.  ( Vattelj  Droit  des  GenSj  liv. 
2,  ch.  18,  §  348 ;  Bynkershoeky  de  Foro  LegaUy  cap.  22,  §  5 ; 
Bynkershoeky  QuaesL  Jur.  Pub.j  lib.  1,  cap.  24 ;  Valin^  Cam. 
mr  V  Ord.y  1,  8,  tit.  10,  BeprisaUles ;  PMOimorCy  On  InL  Law, 
vol.  8, 1 16 ;  Wildmanj  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  191 ;  Manning^  Law 
of  Nations,  p.  110 ;   Grarden,  De  Diplomatie,  liv.  6,  sec.  8,  §  2.) 

%  80.  Yalin  is  of  opinion  that  the  exception  of  foreign- 
ers does  not  apply  to  aliens  domiciled  in  the  country,  {regnu 
cohj)  the  state  being  bound  to  protect  them,  and  to  consider 
an  injury  done  to  them  as  an  affront  to  its  own  sovereignty. 
Letters  of  reprisal  may,  therefore,  issue  not  only  to  a  subject, 
by  birth  or  naturalization,  but  also  to  a  foreigner  domiciled 
in  the  country.  This  might  be  inferred  from  the  rule  of 
international  law^  which  subjects  the  property  of  domiciled 
aliens  to  all  the  contingencies  of  the  war,  they  being  consid- 
ered, in  law,  ae  the  eulgects  of  the  state  in  which  they  are 
domiciled.  Being  themselves  liable  to  reprisals  against  the 
country  of  their  domicil,  it  would  seem  just  that  they  be 
allowed  to  pailicipate  in  their  benefits.  {Valin,  Traiti  des 
Prises,  p.  225 ;  Duponceau,  Translation  of  Bynkershoek,  note,  p. 
184 ;  PhiUimore,  On  Jnt.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  16 ;  Valin,  Ord.  de  la 
M.,  1,  8,  tit  IQ,  des  BeprisaiUes;  Oardm,  De  D^lamatie,  liv. 
6,  sec.  8,  §  2.) 
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CHAPTER    XIII 


JUST  CAUSES  OF  WAIL 


COKTENTB. 

{ 1.  War  should  neTer  be  un<}eftaked  iriil^oai  juat  oiOM-^i  2.  Reaaoas  aad 
motives  of  a  war — {3.  Justifiable  causes  of  war — {4.*  To  sectire  what 
belongs y  or  is  due  to  us  —  {  6.  To  punish  an  agression  —  26.  To  protet  our- 
selves from  a  threatened  danger — {  7.  Difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  teal 
causes  of  a  war — {  8.  The  agraadlsemeut  of  a  neighbor  not  a  just  caise 
ofirar— {9.  Opinion  of  Grotius—t  10.  Remarks  of  Kent -^{  ]ll.  Tlie 
motives  of  a  war — {  12.  Commendable  motives  —  {  13.  Vicious  mo* 
tives  —  {14.  Pretexts,  or  alleged  reasons  — {15.  Unjust  wars  alwajs 
criminal — {16.  Opinions  of  the  early  fathers  of  the  church  on  war — 
}  IT.  Dr.  Wayland^s  objection  that  war  is  forbidden  by  the  bible — }18. 
Thai  even  defensive  war  is  not  justifiable  ^^{  19.  That  if  moral  suasion 
&ilto  prevent  war,  we  must  suffer  the  evil— »(  20.  That  war  is  aepes- 
sarily  injurious  to  public  morals  —  {  21.  That  its  ezpen^ep  exceed  its  bene- 
fits —  {  22.  That  men,  being  rational  beings,  should  never  resort  to  force  — 
{  23.  That  war  fails  to  accompUsb  its  obj6et*^{  24.  That  oab  pai^  is 
necessarily  in  the  wrong -^}  25.  That  nations,  Ukfi  if4ivi4«saa,($|voald  refer 
their  differences  to  some  tribunal— {  26.  That  the  benefits  of  a  way  are 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  its  evils  ~{  27.  Remarks  of  Dr.  Leiber  on 
war. 

f  L  «<  Whoever/'  mjiv  VsAtel,  ^^ent^aine  a  tame  idea  of 
waTy'^-wlfeoeyer  ooneiden  iti  terrible  effeets^  ita  deatmotive 
and  Tinlijippy  cotisequenees,  wiU  rea^y  agree  that  it  afaould 
nerw  be  undertaken  without  the  moat  cogent  reaiona.  Ha^ 
ma^tj  revolts  against  a  Bovoreign  whO|  vithoot  neeeasity,  ^t 
withomt  very  powerful  reasons,  lavishes  ^  blood  of  faia  meet 
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faithful  subjects,  and  exposes  his  people  to  the  calamities  of 
war,  when  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  maintain  them  in  the 
enjoyment  of  an  honorable  and  salutary  peace.  And  if  to  this 
imprudence,  this  want  of  love  for  his  people,  he  moreover 
adds  injustice  toward  those  he  attacks,  of  how  great  a  crime, 
or  rather  of  what  a  series  of  crimes,  does  he  not  become  guilty  ? 
Responsible  for  all  the  misfortunes  which  he  draws  down  upon 
his  subjects,  he  is,  moreover,  loaded  with  the  guilt  of  all  those 
which  he  inflicts  on  an  innocent  nation.  The  slaughter  of 
men,  the  pillage  of  cities,  the  devastation  of  provinces — such 
is  the  black  catalogue  of  his  enormities.  He  is  responsible 
to  God,  and  accountable  to  human  nature,  for  every  indivi- 
dual that  is  killed,  for  every  hut  that  is  burned  down.  The 
violences,  the  crimes,  the  disorders  of  every  kind,  attendant 
on  the  tumult  and  licentiousness  of  war,  pollute  his  con- 
science, and  are  set  down  to  his  account,  as  he  is  the  original 
author  of  them  all.  Unquestionable  truths !  alarming  ideas ! 
which  ought  to  afltect  the  rulers  of  nations,  and  all  their  mili- 
tary enterprises,  inspire  them  with  a  degree  of  circumspec- 
tion proportionate  to  the  importance  of  the  subject!"  The 
foregoing  words  of  Vattel,  remarkable  for  the  age  in  which 
they  were  written,  are  well  worthy  the  consideration  and 
study  of  the  statesmen  and  rulers  of  our  own  time.  ( VcUtdy 
Droit  des  GenSy  liv.  3,  ch.  8,  §  24 ;  Manning^  Law  of  Nations^ 
p.  96 ;  Garden^  De  Diphmatky  liv.  6,  §  5 ;  Raynevaly  Inst,  du 
Droit  NaLy  liv.  8,  ch.  1 ;  BeUo^  Derecho  liitemacicmaly  pt.  2, 
cap.  1,  §8;  De  Felice^  Droit  de  la  NaU^  etc.,  tome  2,  lee.  21; 
JRiquelmej  Derecho  Pub.  Int,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  7 ;  Real,  Science 
du  Gouvemementy  tome  6,  ch.  2,  sec.  2,  §  1.) 

§  2.  The  reasons  which  determine  a  nation  to  undertake  a 
war,  are  divided,  by  publicists,  into  two  distinct  classes :  those 
which  relate  to  the  right  to  make  the  war,  and  those  which 
relate  to  the  expediency  or  propriety  of  doing  so.  The  former 
are  called  the  causes  of  the  war,  and  the  latter  the  motives; 
these  causes  may  hejustifiabk  or  unjustifiable^  and  the  motives 
may  be  commendable  or  vicious.  The  distinction  has  not  always 
been  observed  by  publicists  and  historians,  and  we  not  anfre- 
quently  find  reasons  alleged  as  causes  of  a  war  which  were 
only  m4>iives  or  mere  pretexts  for  ondertaking  it.  {JMt^^ 
Moral  and  FoL  FhUosophy^  b.  6,  ch.  12 ;  Vattel^  Droit,  des  GenSf 
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liv.  8,  ch.  8,  §§  26,  26 ;  Gtotius,  &  Jur.  Bel  ae  Pac.,  lib.  2, 
caps.  1,  et.  seq ;  Burlamaquiy  Droits  de  la  Nat,  ei  des  Oens,  tome  5, 
pt,  4,  ch.  2 ;  Baynevalj  lust  du  Droit  Nat,y  liv.  8  ch.  1 ;  BettOy 
Dereeho  Iniemacionalj  pt  2,  cap.  1,  §  8 ;  De  Felice,  Droit  de 
la  Nat.y  ete.y  tome  2,  lee.  21 ;  Riqudme,  Dereeho  Pub.  Int.^  lib.  1, 
tit.  1,  cap.  7.) 

§  8.  The  justifiable  causes  of  a  war  are  injuries  received  or 
threatened.  There  must  be  a  strong  probability  that  the 
threat  may  be  attempted  to  be  carried  into  execution,  as  mere 
empty  words  will  seldom  justify  us  in  declaring  war.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  the  injury  should  be  material  or  physical, 
as  a  national  insult  is  often  as  injurious  as  the  robbery  of  a 
province.  The  justifiable  objects  of  a  war  may,  therefore,  be 
divided  into  three  classes  or  sub-divisions :  1st,  To  secure 
what  belongs  or  is  due  to  us;  2d,  To  provide  for  our  future 
safety  by  obtaining  reparation  for  injuries  done  to  us,  and  8d, 
To  protect  ourselves  and  property  from  a  threatened  injury. 
We  will  consider  each  of  these  classes  separately.  {PaUyj 
Moral  and  Pol  Philosophy ^  b.  6,  ch.  12 ;  Vaitely  Droit  des  GenSy 
liv.  8,  ch.  8,  §  25 ;  OroUus,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.^  lib.  2,  cap,  1, 
§  1 ;  PhiUimorey  on  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  49;  GardeUy  deDiplomatiCy 
liv.  6,  §  5 ;  BeUoj  Dereeho  Intemacionalj  pt.  2,  cap.  1,  §  8 ;  i)e 
Felice^  Droit  de  la  Nat.^  ete.^  tome  2,  lee.  21,  Beal,  Science  du 
Oouvemementy  tome  5,  ch.  2,  sec.  2,  §  6.) 

§  4.  Firsty  of  wars  undertaken  to  secure  what  belongs  or 
is  due  to  us.  We  have  shown,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that 
the  party  in  possession  has  a  right  to.  retain  his  possession 
till  the  other  claimant  shows  a  clear  and  valid  title  to  the 
thing  in  dispute ;  and  if,  before  proving  such  title,  he  should 
attempt  to  oust  the  actual  possessor  by  force,  the  latter  may 
employ  force  to  resist  the  attack.  So,  if  the  latter  be  removed 
from  his  possession  by  fraud  or  surprise,  or  violence,  he  may 
employ  force  to  recover  it ;  but  if  the  former  shows  a  clear 
and  valid  title  to  the  thing  in  dispute,  and  has  first  resorted 
to  the  amicable  modes  of  settling  the  question  upon  an  equi- 
table footing,  and  has  been  refused  all  reasonable  modes  of 
adjustment,  he  may  be  justifiable  in  resorting  to  force  for  the 
recovery  of  what  really  and  truly  belongs  to  him,  and  is 
unjustly  withheld  by  his  opponent.  The  burthen  of  proof,  in 
such  cases,  rests  upon  the  party  who  makes  the  seizure  or 
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attack,  andbe  is  bound  to  show,  not  only  that  the  thing  seized 
is  clearly  and  indisputably  his,  but,  also,  that  all  amicable 
modes  of  recovery,  or  adjustment,  had  been  tried  without 
effect;  in  fine,  that  justice  had  been  absolutely  denied  him, 
and  could  be  obtained  only  by  a  resort  to  war.  {De  Felice^ 
Droit,  de  la  Nat,  etc.,  tome  2,  lee.  21 ;  VaUd,  Droit  des  Gem^ 
liv.  2,  ch.  18,  §  837 ;  Grotius,  de  Jut.  BeL  ae  Fac.y  lib.  2,  cap. 
1,  §§  2,  et  seq.;  Burlamaqui,  Droit,  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Qens,  tome  6, 
pt  4,  ch.  2 ;  Beal^  Science  du  Grouvememeni,  tome  5,  ch.  2, 
sec.  2,  §  6.) 

§  5.  Second,  of  wars  undertaken  to  provide  for  our  ftiture 
safety,  by  obtaining  a  reparation  of  injuries  done  to  us.  We 
have  stated,  in  a  former  chapter,  that  a  sovereign  state  is  not 
liable  to  punishment  in  the  strict  technical  sense  of  that  term ; 
but,  that  where  one  state  is  injured  or  insulted  by  another, 
the  former  may  require  not  only  indemnity  for  the  past,  but 
security  for  the  future,  by  making  war  upon  the  aggressor. 
This  is  regarded,  in  ordinary  language,  as  a  punishfnent  for  the 
offenses  committed,  and  is  intended  to  prevent  their  recur- 
rence. But,  in  public  law,  it  is  considered  in  the  light  of  a 
reparation  of  injuries  received,  and  as  an  act  of  self-defense 
in  providing  for  future  security.  A  war,  undertaken  for 
such  a  cause,  must  be  limited  to  the  object  in  view ;  beyond 
this,  it  is  unjustifiable.  It  is  proper  to  remark  here,  that 
injuries  done  to  a  citizen  of  the  state,  is  an  injury  to  the 
whole  state,  for  it  is  the  duty  of  every  state  to  maintain  the 
security  and  welfare  of  all  its  citizens,  and  this  obligation 
gives  to  it  the  right  to  make  war  upon  any  one  from  whose 
unlawful  conduct  they  have  suffered  injuries,  which  the 
aggressor  refuses  to  repair.  (Ghrotius,  de  Jur.  BeL  ajc  Pae,j 
lib.  2,  cap.  20,  §  38 ;  Vatiel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  8,  §  41; 
Buiherforthf  InstitiUes,  b.  2,  ch.  9,  §  11 ;  PhUUmare,  On  ItU. 
LaWy  vol.  3,  §  37 ;  Garden,  De  Diphmatie,  liv.  6,  §  d ;  De 
Felice,  Droit  de  la  Nat.,  etc.,  tome  2,  lee.  21 ;  Beal,  Science  du 
Gouvemement,  tome  5,  ch.  2,  sec.  2,  §  6.) 

§  6.  Third,  of  wars  undertaken  to  protect  ouTselves  and  pio- 
perty  from  a  threatened  injury.  Self-defense  is  not  limited  to 
the  repelling  of  unjust  violence ;  if  it  be  seriomly  threatened, 
we  may  resort  to  such  forcible  measares  as  may  be  neceseary 
to  prevent  its  oecorrcaice.    It  is  not  required  of  a  etate  that 
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it  wi^it  till  an  iigoij  i«  aotually  received,  and  then  make  war 
0  obtain  reparation ;  it  is  its  duty  to  provide  againrt  the 
threataned  danger,  by  making  war,  if  needs  be,  upon  the 
threatening  party,  in  order  to  deprive  him  of  the  mea^s  of 
inflicting  the  injury.  {PaUy^  Moral  and  Pd.  Philosophy^  b.  6, 
ch.  12 ;  Vaitely  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  3,  ch.  3,  §  44 ;  Rutherforlh, 
JmtituUs^  b.  2»  ch.  9,  §  11 ;  PhUUmore^  On  JnL  Law^  vol.  3,  § 
37 ;  Bdh^  Derecho  Jniemacwnal^  pt.  2,  cap.  1,  §  3 ;  De  Felice, 
Droit  de  la  NaL^  etc.,  tome  2,  lee.  21 ;  Miquelme^  Derecho  Pub. 
InLf  lib.  1,  tit  1,  cap.  7 ;  Bayneval,  Ina.  de  la  Nat.,  etc.,  liv.  3, 
oh.  1,  §  2 ;  Real,  Science  du  Gouvemementy  tome  6,  ch.  2,  sec. 
2,  §6.) 

§7.  The  causes  of  war  are  sometimes  of  such  a  mixed 
character  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  what  is 
justifiable  and  what  is  not.  As  already  stated,  a  war  which 
is  ofiensive  in  its  militaiy  character,  may,  or  may  not,  be  for 
justifiable  causes,  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  case ; 
for,  as  both  nature  and  morality  forbid  our  resorting  to  physi* 
cal  force  to  redress  our  wrongs,  till  we  have  tried  the  milder 
modes  of  procuring  justice,  without  success,  all  the  circum- 
stances of  each  particular  case  must  be  taken  into  conside- 
ration before  we  can  fully  determine  the  character  of  the 
causes  which  induce  the  undertaking  of  such  a  war.  Some- 
times, however,  the  cause  is  single,  and  its  character  may  be 
determined  directly  and  without  relation  to  the  attending 
cireumstances,  or  to  the  measures  previously  resorted  to  in 
order  to  obtain  satisfaction.  ( Vatiel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  3, 
eh.  3,  §§  37,  38 ;  Leiber,  Political  Ethics,  b.  7,  ch.  3,  §  23 ;  JJfan- 
ning.  Law  of  Nations,  p.  96 ;  Bello,  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt. 
2,  cap.  1,  §  3 ;  Z>e  Felice,  Droit  de  la  Nat.,  etc.,  tome  2,  lee.  21.) 

§  8.  Of  this  class,  are  wars  undertaken  simply  for  the  pur- 
pose of  weakening  another  state,  whose  power,  if  allowed  to 
increase,  we  have  good  reason  to  believe,  will  be  used  to  our 
injury.  Here  the  question  arises,  how  serious  must  be  the 
danger  to  our  own  safety  to  constitute  a  justifiable  cause  for 
irar  taking  op  arms  to  prevent  the  aggrandizement  of  a 
neighbor  ?  This  question  is  discussed,  at  considerable  length, 
and  with  great  clearness,  by  Vattel.  *^  On  the  one  hand,'* 
he  says,  ^*  a  state  that  increases  her  power  by  all  the  arts  of 
good  government,  does  no  more  tiian  what  is  eommendable, 
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she  fulfils  her  duties  toward  herself,  without  violating  those 
which  she  owes  to  other  nations.  The  sovereign,  who,  by 
inheritance,  by  free  election,  or  by  any  other  just  and  honora- 
ble means,  enlarges  his  dominions  by  the  addition  of  new 
provinces,  or  entire  kingdoms,  only  makes  use  of  his  right 
without  injuring  any  person.  How  then  can  it  be  lawful  to 
attack  a  state  which,  for  its  aggrandizement,  makes  use  only 
of  lawful  means  ?  *  *  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  but  too 
well  known,  from  sad  and  uniform  experience,  that  predomi- 
nating powers  seldom  fail  to  molest  their  neighbors,  to 
oppress  them,  and  even  totally  subjugate  them,  whenever 
an  opportunity  occurs,  and  they  can  do  it  with  impunity. 
Europe  was  on  the  point  of  fEilling  into  servitude  for  want 
of  a  timely  opposition  to  the  growing  fortune  of  Charles  V. 
Is  the  danger  to  be  waited  for  ?  Are  we  to  allow  the  aggran- 
dizement of  a  neighbor,  and  quietiy  wait  till  he  makes  his 
preparations  to  enslave  us  ?  Will  it  be  a  time  to  defend  our- 
selves when  we  are  deprived  of  the  means  ?  Prudence  is  a 
duty  incumbent  on  all  men,  and  most  pointedly  so  on  the 
heads  of  nations  as  being  commisioned  to  watch  over  the 
safety  of  the  whole  people."  Having  thus  stated  both  sides 
of  the  question,  he  proceeds  to  give  us  the  following  solution. 
Since  war  is  justifiable  only  where  we  have  actually  sufiTered 
an  injury,  or  are  visibly  threatened  with  one,  the  increase  of 
power  in  a  neighbor  cannot,  alone  and  of  itself,  give  as  a 
right,  under  the  law  of  nations,  to  take  up  arms  in  order  to 
oppose  it.  But  power  alone  does  not  threaten  an  injury, 
it  must  be  accompanied  by  the  will  to  do  an  injury,  and  that 
will  must  be  clearly  manifested,  before  we  can  resort  to  so 
terrible  an  expedient.  If  the  state,  receiving  a  formidable 
accession  of  power,  has  given  proofs  of  injustice,  rapacity, 
pride,  ambition,  or  an  imperious  thirst  of  rule,  she  becomes 
an  object  of  just  suspicion  to  her  neighbors,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  stand  on  their  guard  against  her.  Moreover,  they  may 
demand  securities,  and  if  she  refuses  to  give  any,  this  may 
constitute  additional  evidence  that  she  meditates  injury.  And 
when  this  design  is  clearly  and  tmmisiakably  manifest,  and  all 
other  modes  of  warding  ofi'  the  threatened  danger  fail,  war 
becomes  inevitable.  {De  Felice^  DroU  de  la  NaL^  cfc.,  tome  2, 
lee  21;  VaM,  DroU  des  Gena,  liv.  8,  eh.  8,  §§  42-49 ;  Grotiusj 
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dt  Jwr.  Bd.  ac  Pae.,  lib.  2,  caps.  2^25 ;  Butherforth^  Institutes^ 
b.  2,  ch.  9,  §  11.) 

§9.  GrotiuB  not  only  declares,  as  unjustifiable,  a  war 
undertaken  through  a  ^^fear  of  our  neighbor's  increasing 
strength/'  without  a  moral  certainty  that  such  strength  will 
be  used  to  our  injury,  but  is  of  opinion  that,  in  all  dubious 
questions,  we  are  bound  to  resort  to  milder  means  to  settle 
diflBLculties  and  remove  apprehensions.  He  enumerates  seve- 
ral causes  which  had  been  deemed  sufficient  to  justify  a 
declaration  of  war,  and  most  of  them  as  entirely  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  concludes  that,  ''  war  is  a  matter  of  the  weightiest 
importance,  and  by  it  the  innocent  suffer  a  great  many  afflic- 
tions, and,  therefore,  peace  should  be  the  end  at  which  all 
our  councils  ought  to  aim."  {GrotiuSf  de  Jur.  BeL  ac  Pac.y 
lib.  2,  caps.  22,  28 ;  Burlamaqui^  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Gens; 
tome  5,  pt.  4,  ch.  2 ;  Phillimorey  On  Int.  Law^  vol.  8,  §  48 , 
BeUoy  Derecho  Intemadonaly  pt.  2.  cap.  1,  §  3.) 

§  10.  The  remarks  of  Chancellor  Kent,  upon  this  question, 
are  equally  just  and  appropriate.  He  adopts  the  opinions  of 
Grotius,  and  '^  condemns  the  doctrine,  that  war  may  be  under- 
taken to  weaken  the  power  of  a  neighbor,  under  the  appre- 
hension that  its  farther  increase  may  render  him  dangerous. 
This  would  be  contrary  to  justice,  unless  we  were  morally 
certain,  not  only  of  a  capacity,  but  of  an  actual  intention  to 
injure  us.  We  ought  rather  to  meet  the  anticipated  dauger 
by  a  dilligent  cultivation  and  prudent  management  of  our 
own  resources.  We  ought  to  conciliate  the  respect  and  good 
will  of  other  nations,  and  secure  their  assistance,  in  case  of 
need,  by  the  benevolence  and  justice  of  our  conduct.  War 
is  not  to  be  resorted  to  without  absolute  necessity,  nor  unless 
peace  would  be  more  dangerous  and  more  miserable  than 
war  itself."  {Kentj  Com.  On  Am.  Lato^  vol.  1,  p.  48;  Grotius^ 
de  Jur.  BeL  ac  Pac,  lib.  5,  cap.  22 ;  Phillimorey  On  Int.  Law^ 
vol.  2,  §  48 ;  Paleyy  Moral  and  Pol.  PkHosophy,  b.  6,  ch.  12.) 

§  11.  As  has  already  been  remarked,  it  is  not  sufficient,  in 
the  forum  of  conscience,  that  we  have  just  grounds  for  war, 
or  that  its  objects  are  justifiable ;  we  must,  also,  have  good 
and  proper  motives  for  undertaking  it.  Thus,  we  may  have 
received  injuries,  and  suffered  aggressions  from  another 
nation,  which  would,  in  themselves,  have  constituted  good  and 
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sufficient  reasons  for  declaring  war  against  it,  but,  through 
fear  or  policy,  we  have  not  done  so.  In  the  meantime,  the 
state  from  which  we  received  the  injury  may  have  been  so 
humbled  or  reduced  as  to  be  utterly  unable,  either  to  repeat 
the  aggression,  or  to  recompense  us  for  the  harm  it  formerly 
did  us.  What  motive  have  we  now  for  declaring  war  against 
that  state  7  Solely  that  of  revenge^  which  can  be  considered 
neither  good  nor  proper.  The  motives  of  a  war  are  divided, 
as  already  stated,  into  two  classes:  1st,  Commendable^  and 
2d,  Vicious.  {Oarderty  De  JXphmjaiie^  liv.  6,  §6;  Miquebney 
Derecho  Fub.  InU^  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  7;  Vaitel^  Droit  dee  GenSy 
liv.  8,  ch.  3,  §  29 ;  BellOy  Derecho  Intemacionaly  pt.  2,  cap.  1, 
§  8 ;  Burlamaquij  Droit  de  la  Nat  et  des  GenSj  tome  5,  pt.  4, 
ch.  2 ;  De  Felice^  Droit  de  la  Naty  ete.y  tome  2,  lee.  21.) 

§  12.  Commendable  motives  are  derived  from  the  good  of 
the  state  and  the  protection  of  the  people.  If  the  motive  for 
the  war  is  to  prevent  an  injury,  or  to  repair  one  by  obtain- 
ing a  just  satisfaction,  or  to  provide  for  our  future  safety  by 
obtaining  a  reparation  for  an  injury  done,  or  to  recover  a 
right  of  which  we  have  been  unjustly  deprived,  it  is  both 
proper  and  commendable.  And  when  a  war  is  undertaken 
from  such  a  motive,  and  for  a  justifiable  cause,  we  have  not 
only  justice  on  our  side,  but  the  sympathies  of  all  good  men, 
for 

*^  Thrice  is  he  armed  who  has  hit  qoarrel  just." 

But  although  a  war  might  be  undertaken  for  commendable 
motives,  the  motives  of  its  continuance  may  be  very  difi;erent. 
It  may  be  commenced  to  prevent  or  repair  an  injury,  but 
continued  for  the  purposes  of  revenge  or  conquest.  Thus, 
the  Samnites  had  given  Rome  just  cause  of  war  by  ravaging 
the  lands  of  her  allies.  But  when  the  former  had  ofiered  full 
reparation  for  the  damages,  and  every  reasonable  satisfaction, 
the  latter,  bent  on  conquest,  refused  to  accept  the  ofiers  of 
the  Samnites,  or  to  be  appeased  by  their  submissions.  ( Vatr 
tdy  Droit  des  GenSy  liv.  3,  ch.  8,  §§  80,  86 ;  Leibery  Political 
EthicSy  b.  7,  ch.  8,  §  28;  BellOy  Derecho  Intemacionaly  pt.  2, 
cap.  1,  §  3 ;  De  Felicty  Droit  de  la  Naty  etc.y  tome  2,  lee.  21 ; 
Bealy  Science  du  Gouvememeniy  tome  6,  ch.  2,  sec.  2,  §  14.) 

§  18.  Vicious  motives  are  not  derived  from  the  good  of  the 
state  or  the  protection  of  its  citizens,  but  from  the  sugges- 
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tions  of  evil  paasionB.  Such  are  the  motives  which  spring 
from  unbridled  and  wicked  ambition^*— the  arrogant  desire  for 
command,  the  ostentation  of  power,  the  thirst  for  riches,  the 
avidity  of  oonqaest, — from  jealonsyy  hatred  and  revenge.  In 
the  words  of  Yattel :  ^^,If  a  nation,  on  an  injaiy  done  to  her, 
is  induced  to  take  up  arms,  not  by  the  necessity  of  procuring 
a  just  reparation,  but  by  a  vicious  motive,  she  abuses  her 
right.  The  viciousness  of  the  motive  tarnishes  the  lustre  of 
her  arms,  which  might  otherwise  have  shown  as  the  cause  of 
justice;  the  war  is  not  undertaken  for  the  lawfiil  cause, 
which  the  nation  had  to  undertake  in  it ;  that  cause  is  now 
no  more  than  a  pretext."  ( Vattel^  Droit  des  Gem^  liv.  8,  oh. 
3,  §§  80,  81 ;  Burlamaqui,  Droit  de  la  Nat  etdes  Oms^  tome  5, 
pt.  4,.ch.  2;  BeUo^  Derecho  Intemaci&naly  pt.  2,  cap.  1,  §  8; 
De  JPelicty  Droit  de  la  Natj  eic.^  tome  2,  lee.  21 ;  Palely  Moral 
and  PoL  Philosophy ^  b.  6,  ch.  12 ;  Baynevaly  Inst,  du  Droit,  eie.y 
liv.  8,  ch.  1,  §  8.) 

§  14.  Pretexts  are  the  reasons  which  are  alleged  in  justifica- 
tion of  a  war,  when  the  real  motives  are  different.  Thus,  the 
true  cause  of  the  war  which  Greece  undertook  against  the 
Persiand,  was  the  experience  she  had  had  of  their  weakness, 
while  the  pretext,  alleged  by  Philip,  and  by  Alexander  after 
him,  was  the  desire  of  avenging  the  injuries  which  the  Greeks 
had  BO  often  suiiered,  and  of  providing  for  their  future  safety. 
^'Pretexts,"  says  Vattel,  ^^are  at  least  an  homage  which 
utyust  men  pay  to  justice.  He  who  screens  himself  with 
them,  shows  that  he  still  retains  some  sense  of  shame.  He 
does  not  openly  trample  on  what  is  most  sacred  in  human 
society;  he  tacitly  acknowledges  that  a  flagrant  injustice 
merits  the  indignation  of  all  mankind."  {Vattdy  Droit  des 
OenSy  liv.  3,  ch.  8,  §  82 ;  JBwrlamaquiy  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des 
GenSf  tome  5,  pt.  4,  ch.  2 ;  De  Felice^  Droit  de  la  Nat.^  ete.j 
tome  2,  lee.  21 ;  Ortolan^  Diplomaiie  de  la  Mer^  liv.  8,  ch.  1 ; 
Baynevaly  Inst,  du  Droit,  etc.,  liv.  8,  ch.  1,  §  4 ;  Realy  Science 
du  Gcuvememeniy  tome  6,  ch.  2,  sec.  2,  §  17.) 

§  15.  All  modern  ethical  writers  regard  an  unjust  war  as 
as  not  only  immoral,  but  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  crimes  — 
murder  on  a  large  scale.  Such  are  all  wars  of  mere  ambi- 
tion, engaged  in  fi>r  the  purpose  of  extending  regal  power  or 
ttatiooftl  sovereignty ;  wars  of  plunder,  carried  on  from  mer- 
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cenary  motives ;  wars  of  propagandism,  undertaken  for  the 
unrighteous  purpose  of  compelling  men  to  adopt  certain 
religious  or  political  opinions,  whether  from  the  alleged 
motives  of  "  introducing  a  more  orthodox  religion,"  or  of 
'^  extending  the  area  of  freedom."  Such  wars  are  held  in 
just  abhorrence  by  all  moral  and  religious  people ;  and  it  is 
becoming  the  settled  conviction  of  the  masses  of  all  nations, 
that  wars  should  be  undertaken  only  in  cases  of  dire  neces- 
sity, and  after  all  pacific  measures  have  been  exhausted. 
{Kmtj  Com.  on  Am.  Law^  vol.  1,  p.  49  ;  Vaitdy  DroU  des  Gens, 
liv.  8,  ch.  3,  §  24 ;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  pp,  94-103 ;  Leir 
beVy  Political  Ethics,  b.  7,  §  16 ;  Garden,  De  ZHplcmatie,  liv.  6, 
§  5 ;  Belb,  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  1,  §  3 ;  De  Felice, 
Droit  de  la  Nat,  etc.,  tome  2,  lee.  21 ;  Paley,  Moral  and  Pol. 
Philosophy,  h.  6,  ch.  12 ;  Rayna^al,  Inst,  du  Droit,  etc.,  liv,  8, 
ch.  1,  §  3.) 

§  16.  Some  of  the  early  fathers  of  the  church  went  so  &r 
as  to  adopt  the  principle,  that  war,  in  any  case,  and  under  any 
circumstances,  is  unjustifiable,  because  contrary  to  the  revealed 
will  of  God,  and  that  all  christians  were  forbidden  to  hear 
arms.  The  consequence  was  that  the  Roman  soldiers,  who 
became  converts  to  Christianity,  deserted  their  flags  in  crowds, 
and  some  sufi;ered  martyrdom  rather  than  continue  in  the  mili- 
tary service.  This  extreme  doctrine  afforded  the  opponents 
of  Christianity  good  ground  for  saying  that  it  was  destructive 
of  civil  government,  and  that  a  state  composed  of  true  chris- 
tians could  not  subsist  Moreover,  it  became  evident,  that 
if  christians  were  not  permitted  to  use  arms  in  self-defense, 
they  must  all  perish  by  the  incursions  and  invasion  of  the 
barbarians.  The  question  was  referred  to  Saint  Augustin,  the 
most  learned  father  in  the  east.  His  answer  was :  '*  If  the 
christian  law  had  forbidden  all  wars,  it  would  have  been  said 
to  the  soldies  who,  in  the  evangelist,  asked  the  way  of  salva- 
tion, to  throw  away  their  arms  and  abandon  the  military  ser- 
vice. But  it  had  only  been  said  to  them :  Do  violence  to  no  man, 
neither  accuse  any  falsely  ;  and  he  content  with  your  wages.  Let 
those  who  think  Christianity  opposed  to  the  state,  form  an 
army  of  such  soldiers  as  our  doctrine  requires,  and  then  let 
them  dare  to  say  that  it  is  an  enemy  of  the  republic,  or 
rather  let  them  confess  that,  always  obedient,  it  is  the  salva- 
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tion  of  the  republic/'  The  church  gave  its  sanction  to  this 
doctrine,  and  the  councils  pronounced  excommunication 
against  those  who  deserted,  even  in  time  of  peace.  The 
various  objections  to  war,  made  by  the  earlier  fEithers  of  the 
church,  have  been  often  repeated  by  modern  writers  on 
moral  science,  and  more  recently,  Dymond,  Wayland,  and 
others,  have  pressed  them  upon  the  public  with  great  zeal 
and  eloquence.  We  propose  a  brief  summary  of  these  objec- 
tions to  war,  and  of  the  answers  which  have  been  made  to 
them.  The  arguments  of  Dr.  Wayland,  which  are  mostly 
copied  from  Dymond's  Essays,  are  given  in  brief  space,  and 
in  more  moderate  and  temperate  language  than  that  used  by 
most  of  his  followers.  We  shall  copy  his  own  words  so  far 
as  our  limits  will  permit.  (Ih/mondj  Essays  on  Moralityj 
essay  3,  ch.  19 ;  Waylandy  Elem.  Moral  Science^  b.  2,  p.  2,  d. 
2,  ch.  4 ;  Leiber^  Folitical  EthicSy  b.  7,  §  17 ;  NeandeVy  Oesch. 
der  ChrisL  Religion^  b.  1,  p.  249 ;  Neander,  Hist  of  Ch.  ReU- 
gum  and  Churchy  Torrey,  trans.,  vol.  1,  p.  272 ;  Origenes,  Opera^ 
c.  Celsumj  5,  83 ;  Laurenij  Droit  des  Gens,  tome  4,  liv.  4,  ch. 
1 ;  Tertulian,  Opera,  De  Jd.  Id-ydela  Corona,  c.  11 ;  St.  Angus- 
tinus,  Opera,  EpisU,  pp.  13&-238 ;  Athanasms,  Opera,  lib.  2, 
p.  960 ;  SL  BasiUus,  Opera^  Epist.  ad.  Amphil.,  can.  8 ;  Coun- 
cil of  Aries,  can.  3 ;  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  JR.  Empire^ 
ch.  48 ;  St.  Polinus,  Opera,  Epist.  25.) 

§17.  Dr.  Wayland's  first  objection  is,  that  "all  wars  are 
contraxy  to  the  revealed  will  of  Gk>d."  But  in  this  assertion, 
he  assumes  what  is  to  be  proved.  There  is  no  direct  prohi- 
bition of  war  in  the  bible.  In  the  old  testament,  we  find 
war,  in  some  cases,  positively  commanded;  and  in  the  new 
testament,  there  is  not  a  word  against  the  lawfulness  of  war. 
On  the  contrary,  the  soldier  was  told  to  be  content  with  his 
wages.  Again,  he  says :  "  God  commands  us  to  love  eveiy 
man,  alien  or  citizen,  Samaritan  or  Jew,  as  ourselves,"  and, 
from  this,  infers  that  inasmuch  as  we  are  to  love  all  men  as 
ourselves,  we  are  forbidden,  as  a  nation,  to  engage  in  war. 
To  this  it  is  answered,  that  we  are  nowhere  commanded  to 
love  all  men  in  the  same  degree,  for  Christ  had  his  beloved 
disciple,  one  whom  he  loved  preeminently  and  above  all  the 
others,  though  he  loved  the  others  none  the  less  on  that 
account    Again,  this  command,  taken  literally  and  as  con- 
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g«rtted  by  Dr.  WlQ^nd,  mMdd  f  tittider  flinfti}  the  b^i  affer- 
Idcnig  ctf  om  nttturct^-^tfaoM  ^^ieh  we  bear  for  cmr  pacNttti^ 
Mr  wiveft  aad  ebildtidiiy  ft>r  dtf  kindred^  and  our  coutitiyifi^D. 
MdrdoveYj  th^  oge  of  fbfce  to  t^lst  an  attack  or  {mulfiii  an 
«Seti0e,  iift  bjr  mo  fneans  &i>j^o«ed  to  tb«  comtnand  of  lor^o  to 
iU  mankind.  We  resist  liie  murderer  and  the  robber,  and 
Wie  panisb  tbem  fot  otim^  and  offeniseiB  committed^  but  tliese 
aete  do  not  imply  tote  or  rewnge.  80  it  is  in  war^  the  sol- 
dier ba«  no  personal  nuiliee  against  his  opp6nent.  {Dymani^ 
SiMjfS  on  Mor^tyj  e*  8,  ch.  19 ;  Wayland,  Moral  Sdmce^  b»  % 
p.  S,  d,  %  ch.  4;  Le^efj  PoiiUoal  MMcs^  h.  7,  §  IT;  FdUg^ 
l^d  and  Pol  PkOosaphy,  b.  6,  eh.  12 ;  HaUeck^  Mem.  MiH^ 
iaty  Art  and  Science^  pp.  9->-12*) 

§18.  Dr.  Wayland  next  considers  the  question,' whether  we 
]ttay  efagage  in  Wair  f6r  self-defense,  and  concludes  that,  to 
fowibly  repel  the  attack  of  anotiier  naticm,  would  be  estab- 
lishing the  principle  that  it  is  ^for  the  advantage  of  him  who 
lives  iimong  a  cdmmunity  of  thieves,  to  st^l,  or  fi>r  him  who 
fiVee  among  liari^,  to  He."  My  living  among  thieves  would 
Aot  jnstify  me  in  stealing,  nor  would  it  be  any  reason  why  I 
ehonld  teglect  the  security  of  my  property,  or  leave  the  thief 
tttipunished.  Our  living  among  nations  who  carry  on  unjust 
Wars,  ^otild  not  jnsMfy  tis  in  doing  so,  nor  should  it  prevent 
us  from  repelling  or  punishing  those  who  wage  an  unjust 
war  against  ua.  The  argutaent  used  against  war,  equally 
flfPpKes  against  the  prevention  and  punishment  of  individual 
offenses  and  crimes.  ( Waybmd^  Moral  Science^  b.  2,  p.  2,  d.  2, 
eh.  4 ;  LeSber,  PoKikal  MhicSy  b.  7,  §  17 ;  Paley,  M(md  and 
Pol  PhUos^hy^  b.  8,  pt.  2,  ch.  10 ;  b.  4,  oh.  1 ;  b.  6,  ch.  12 ; 
•SaUaokf  Mdm^  MUUan/  Art  and  Science^  pp.  1S-*14.) 

1 19.  Dr.  Wayland  admits  that,  however  just  and  benevo- 
lent a  hation  ms^  be,  its  moral  character  will  not  always  pro- 
tein it  fi^m  the  aggression  of  others,  but  he  adds :  <'  if  this 
method,  (that  is,  moral  suasion,)  fhil,  why  then  let  us  suffer 
(he  evil."  This  maitim,  if  applied  to  its  full  extent,  would  be 
su)bt^f!sive  of  all  right,  and  soon  place  all  power  in  the  hands 
Of  th^  WoM  men  in  community,  and  of  the  worst  nations 
ikat  inhiibit  the  worid.  Beaaon  with  the  robber  and  mur- 
4#fe^  a»d  if  iSb»y  Will  nbt  desist,  why  then  let  them  take 
iMt  ptdprn^lttA  the  V^h  ^  onr  families !    RMson  witih  1^ 
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{q^^^  9«laQM  wba  v^v^fi^  otlii  qqU*  W^  if  tib^f!t7  wiU  not 
iwut,  wlQr  then  \^  tiiiem  dM^9?qy  qim;  gay^riamositi  fta4 
re4a^a€i  ii^  W  ^l^^vy  \  ^ut  aiy^  tlie  Dr«:  '^  {  boU^ve  aggr^ 
flion,  fiKim  «^  fpneign  natipp,  tp  \^  s^p  i^timfttiQii  from  Qod 
that  ve  ai?^  ^iJ^Q^>eJi^g  th^  l^w  of  benevoleR^e,  aq4  lihat  ia  hiii 
mode  of  t^acbing  natioQ9  their  d^tj,  ip  thi^  le^pect,  to  fiaoh 
other.  So  that  ^tggreesipa  se^me  to  me  iii  i^o  manner  tp  oaU 
fpr  retaliation  and  injmyy  hut  mther,  for  special  kindaeaa 
and  gppd  will-"  Thia  ia  oertainlj  carrying  the  principle  of 
noQ-j^siatanpe  veiqr  |ar ;  W€^  arp  not  only  tp  suffer  the  eyil, 
but  to  thank  the  evil-doer,  for  thus  remindipg  ua  of  pur  for- 
getfalnesa  of  the  law  of  beuevolence !  {J^ymoml,  JSs^^ifjfi  <m 
Morality^  e.  3,  ch.  19 ;  Wayland^  Moral  Scimee^  b.  2,  p.  2,  d.  2, 
ch.  4 ;  Palofy  Moral  and  PoL  Philosophy ^  h«  4>  ph.  1 ;  b.  6, 
ch.  12 ;  Jjeiber,  Political  Mhics,  b.  7,  §§  17-X9 ;  Malkck,  Mm. 
Miliary  Art  aand  Sciencej  pp.  15-21.) 

§  20.  Again»  it  is  aigued  that  war  neeessarily  hpg^ts  immo- 
sality,  and  ^^  that  the  cultivation  pf  a  miUtaiy  spint  i$  iiyuiri- 
ooa  to  cpmmuuity,  inasmuch  a#  it  i^ginvates  th^  acourc^  of 
the  evily  the  corrupt  pasaious  of  tibe  human  heart''  The 
correctness  pf  this  statement  is  denied,  fpr  war  ia  uot  nece^aa^ 
rily  demoralizing.  jCT^just  war  results  from  iumioral  cauaea> 
and  is  generally  iujurious  in  it3  moral  efiecta  upon  society. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  unjqst  litigation.  But  suppose 
that  all  wars  and  all  courts  of  justice  were  fi^bollshed,  and 
nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  were  suffered  to  cQu^mit  ijpju- 
ries  with  impunity,  would  not  immorality  ^nd  yicjd  increase, 
rather  than  diminish?  Few  events  rouse  apd  elevate  th^ 
Piatriotiam  and  character  of  a  nation  more  than  a  just 
and  patriotic  war.  Such  waa  the  Putch  war  of  iu4^pen4enpp 
against  the  Spaniards,  the  German  war  against  the  aggres- 
sions 9^  Louis  XIV.,  the  Frenpl^  war  against  the  cp^itipi^ 
of  1792,  and  the  war  of  the  Americau  revolution.  (  Wqyland^ 
M^ral  Science^  b.  2,  p.  2,  d,  2,  ch.  4;  Dymon4f  ^ays  on 
Min-aUiy,  e  8,  ch.  19 ;  Leiber,  PoUtical  Mthics,  b,  7,  §  20 ;  Pal^^ 
M(xral  and  PoL  Philosophy j  b.  3,  pt.  2,  ch.  10 ;  b.  6,  ch.  jL^ ; 
ffallfick^  EUm.  MMary  Art  and  ScimcCj  ch.  1,  pp.  22,  2!^.) 

§21.  With  respect  to  ^^  pecuniary  expenditure,"  it  m  »ot  .to 
be  denied  that  wars,  and  the  means  of  militazy  defense,  hww 
coat  vast  sums  of  money ;  so,  idso,  hfky<9  Uia^fUmt  Mil  Ite 
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meaDB  deemed'  requisite  in  all  civilized  countries,  in  all  ages, 
for  maintaining  justice  between  individuals.  If  these  vast 
sums  of  money  are  necessaty  to  secure  justice  between  indivi- 
duals of  the  same  nation,  can  we  expect  that  the  means  of 
international  justice  can  be  maintained  without  expenditures 
commensurate  with  the  object  in  view  ?  If  we  cannot  rely 
exclusively  upon  the  "law  of  active  benevolence,"  for 
maintaining  justice  between  brothers  of  the  same  country, 
can  we  hope  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  strangers 
and  foreigners  will  be  more  ready  to  comply  with  its  requi- 
sitions ?  ( Wayland^  JElem.  Moral  Science^  b.  2,  p.  2,  d,  2,  ch.  4 ; 
HaUecky  JElem.  Mil.  Art  and  Science^  ch.  1,  p.  28 ;  Zei&^r,  Pofi- 
tical  Ethics,  b.  7,  §§  19,  20.) 

§  22.  Again,  it  is  objected  to  war,  that  men,  being 
rational  beings,  should  contend  with  one  another  by  argu- 
ment, and  not  by  force,  as  do  the  brutes.  To  this,  it  is 
answered,  that  force  properly  begins  only  where  argument 
ends.  If  he  who  has  wronged  me  cannot  be  persuaded  to 
make  reparation,  I  apply  to  the  court,  that  is,  to  legal  force 
to  compel  him  to  do  me  justice.  So  ought  we  resort  to  mHi^ 
tary  force  only  when  all  other  means  fail  to  prevent  aggression 
and  injury.  War  should  always  be  the  last  resort  of  nations, 
the  uUima  ratio  regit.  (Hooker,  EccUa.  PoL,  b.  1,  §  10;  Phittir 
morCj  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  49 ;  Halleck,  EJem.  Mil  Art  and 
Science,  ch.  1,  p.  28 ;  Leiber,  Political  Ethics,  b.  7,  §§  18,  28 ; 
De  FeUce,  Droit  de  la  Nat,  etc.,  tome  2,  lee.  21.) 

§  28.  But  it  is  objected  to  war,  that  it  does  not  accomplish 
the  object  for  which  it  is  used,  because  it  often  fails  to  pro- 
cure a  redress  of  grievances,  or  to  prevent  repeated  and  con- 
tinued aggression.  So  does  a  resort  to  civil  force,  but  such 
a  resort  is  none  the  less  proper  and  just  on  that  account 
The  uncertainty  of  litigation  is  proverbial.  The  injured 
party  often  fidls  to  procure  a  redress  of  his  grievances,  and 
the  aggressor  is  not  unfi*equently  triumphant  Moreover, 
even  if  successftil  in  his  suits,  the  injured  party  often  loses 
more  than  he  gains  pecuniarily  by  litigation,  and,  aft;er  all, 
he  fails  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  aggression.  But  would 
any  sane  man  say  that,  for  this  reason,  all  litigation  and 
courts  of  justice  should  be  abolished?  In  civil,  as  well  as  in 
life,  the  innocent  party  is  sometimes  the  sufferer. 
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(PAtBtmor^,  On  InL  Law,  vol.  8,  §  50 ;  Leiber,  Political  Bhiea^ 
b.  7,  §  19 ;  SaUeckj  JElem.  MHUary  Art  and  Science^  ch.  1,  p. 
28 ;  Bwrke^  Letter  a  en  a  Begicide  Peaces  vol.  8,  p.  181.) 

§  24.  But,  it  IB  said,  in  all  wan  one  party  must  be  in  the 
wrong,  and  frequently  the  war  is  unjust  on  both  sides.  Pre- 
cisely so  in  suits  at  law ;  one  party  is  necessarily  wrong,  and 
frequently  both  resort  to  the  civil  tribunals  in  hopes  of 
attaining  unrighteous  ends.  But  for  this  reason  must  all 
courts  of  law  be  abolished,  and  no  one  be  allowed  to  resort 
to  the  civil  tribunals  to  procure  a  redress  of  grievances? 
Must  individuals  in  civil  life  rely  solely  upon  the  ^^  law  of 
active  benevolence,"  for  the  security  of  their  persons  and 
property,  and  shall  all  wrong-doers  and  criminals  go  '^  unwhipt 
of  justice?"  This  is  the  legitimate  conseqence  of  the  argu- 
ment ( Vattelj  JDroU  des  GenSy  liv.  8,  ch.  8,  §  89 ;  Leiber^ 
Pditical  JSthicSy  b.  7,  §  19 ;  HaUeckj  EUm.  Mil.  Art  and  Science^ 
ch.  1,  p.  29 ;  PhUUimorey  On  Int.  Law^  vol.  8,  §  60 ;  De  FeUeCj 
Droit  de  la  NaLj  etc.,  tome  2,  lee.  21.) 

§  25.  But,  it  is  said,  nations  do  not  resort  to  civil  tribunals, 
like  individuals,  to  settle  their  differences,  but  resort  to  brute 
force,  to  war.  For  the  reason  that  it  is  believed  a  tribunal 
of  this  character — a  congress  of  nations — ^for  the  settlement  of 
international  differences,  would  be  productive  of  more  evU 
than  good.  By  such  an  arrangement,  the  old  and  powerful 
nations  of  Europe  would  acquire  the  authority  to  interfere  in 
the  domestic  affiiirs,  and  control  the  influence  and  power  of 
the  weaker  states.  Republics,  and  governments  founded  on 
popular  sovereignty,  could  never  act  in  unison  with  those 
kings  and  despots.  Moreover,  such  a  tribunal  would  not 
prevent  war,  for  military  force  would  still  be  resorted  to  to 
enforce  its  decisions.  For  these,  and  other  reasons,  it  is 
deemed  better  and  safer  to  rely  on  the  present  system  of 
international  law.  Under  this  system,  and  with  a  constitu- 
tional government  of  limited  and  divided  powers,  a  resort  to 
the  arbitrament  of  war  is  not  the  result  of  impulse  and  pas- 
sion, a  yielding  to  the  mere  ^^  bestial  propensities "  of  our 
nature ;  it  is  usually,  in  such  governments,  the  deliberate  and 
solemn  act  of  the  legislative  power,  of  the  representatives  of 
the  national  mind,  convened  as  the  high  council  of  the  people. 
{PhaUmare,  On  InL  Law,  vol.  8,  §50;  Leiber,  Political  Ethics, 


h.  f ,  ^  &2;  I/egoTB^  Skp.  Souse  cf  Rep^,  Jane  ISA,  1^886;  JSO- 
hchy  Bkm.  MA.  AH  und  Seiemit,  i^.  1,  p,  30.) 

§  26.  A^^ih,  it  ik  'saM  ilbat  i2t6  V^enefitB  o^  ^a^  ai^  m<:»re 
<d]laii  coanterbakmeed  by  tlis  erUs  it  ^biailsy  and  titiat,  '^'inost 
co'ihmdnly^  tbe  Very  means  by  which  We  TOpd  ia  deapotisBi 
from  aJbroad^  only  estabfisfaes  over  us  a  tnilitaity  deepotiiai  at 
home."  Mudi  has  been  said  and  written  about  mSitBery  dek- 
^tfsm,  bnt  we  think  he  ^ho  fitndies  history  thoroagfaiy^ 
will  not  fiEiil  to  prefer  a  military  despotism  to  a  despotnm  of 
mere  politicians.  Tbe  governments  of  Alexiandler  imd  Char- 
•lema^gne,  were  infinitely  preferable  to  those  of  the  petty  oiVil 
tyrants  who  preceded  and  followed  them ;  and  l^ere  is  move 
lEto  blinded  by  prejudice  as  to  say  that  the  ^ign  of  Napoleon 
was  no  better  than  that  of  Bobespiere,  Dan  ton,  and  tbe 
Otlier  "lawyers  "  who  preceded  him,  ot  of  the  Bonrbons,  for 
Whom  lie  was  dietbron^d.  W^  could  point  to  nnmerotsm 
inst&nc^  ti^here  the  benefits  of  wat  have  naore  than  compen- 
sated for  the  evils  which  attended  it ;  benefits  Bot  only  to  the 
generations  who  engaged  in  it,  but  also  to  their  descendants 
for  long  tigea.  Had  Rome  adopted  the  non^renstance  prm- 
coipie  when  Hannibal  was  at  her  gates,  we  should  now  be  in 
the  night  of  Af rician  ignorance  and  barbarism,  instead  of 
'enjoying  the  benefits  of  iRoman  learning  and  Rom4Ui  civiliztir 
tlon.  Qad  France  adopted  this  principle  when  the  allied 
armies  invaded  her  territories,  in  1792,  her  fivtelxad  followed 
that  of  Poknd.  If  the  CTnited  States  had  adopted  this  prin- 
'oipie  in  1776,  what  would  now  be  the  character  and  condi- 
tion of  Ajmerioa?  {Leiber^  Politicd  EOdcSy  b.  7,  §  21 ;  SaUeek^ 
:EUjn.  MH.  Art  and  Scieneey  ch.  1,  pp.  30-^3;  Dynumdy  Eamy 
onthe  PrmGq>le8  of  McralUyy  essay  8,  ch.  19.) 

^§  27.  We  hlBtve  thus  noticed,  in  detail,  the  various  'argu- 
ments ttgainst  war  used  by  the  advocates  of  non-resistance, 
not  because  the  arguments  themselves  have  any  real  fotmda- 
tioii  <fr  Ibrce,  but  on  account  of  the  character  atnd  influence 
^^f  tlieirtmtfboihs,  and  the  effect  they  apparently  produce,  not 
<dnly  upoh  itOigious  Enthusiasts,  but  also  updn  mtoy  dhristian 
'  {>h!laii]fthik>|A8ts.  Such  arguments  need  only  to  be  exanuiinfed 
'to  com^nce  us  oi  their  weakness  and  absurdity,  however 
^tetisible  ih^y  may  appear  at  first  sight 

We  canndt  betiter  teiteinate  this  chapter,  tlian  by  quoting 
the  following  peculiarly  just  and  appronriate  remarks  of  Dr* 
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Leiber,  on  the  inflaence  and  character  of  war :  *^  The  con- 
tinued efforts,"  he  says,  ^^reqaisite  for  nations  to  protect 
themselves  against  the  ever  repeated  attacks  of  a  predatory 
foe,  may  be  infinitely  greater  than  the  evils  entailed  by  a  sin- 
gle and  energetic  war,  which  forever  secures  peace  from  that 
side.  *  *  No  human  mind  is  vast  enough  to  comprehend 
in  one  glance,  nor  is  any  human  life  long  enough  to  fol- 
low out  consecutively  all  the  immeasurable  blessings,  and 
the  unspeakable  good,  which  have  resolved  to  markind  from 
the  ever-memorable  victories  of  little  Greece  over  the  rolling 
masses  of  servile  Asiai  ^14^^  ji^^v^  fli^h  sweeping  over  Europe 
like  the  high  tides  of  a  swollen  sea,  carrying  its  choking  sand 
over  all  the  germs  of  civilization,  liberty,  and  taste,  and  nearly 
all  that  is  good  and  noble.  *  ^  Wan  hove  frequently  been, 
in  the  hands  of  providence,  the  means  of  disseminating  civ- 
ilization, if  carried  on  by  a  civilized  people — as  in  the  case 
of  Alexander,  whose  wars  had  a  most  decided  effect  upon 
the  intercourse  of  men  and  extension  of  civilization — or  of 
rousing  and  re-uniting  people  who  had  fallen  into  lethargy, 
if  ^ttaoked  by  less  civiluied  aad  ftum^rous  hi)ni«fi.  ^r^ 
qmnAj  we  find,  in  history,  ihat  theTuderaadTietoriaos  tribe 
is  made  to  recover,  as  it  were,  civilization,  already  on  the 
wane,  with  a  refined  nation.  Par^do^acal  as  it  may  seeipi  at 
first  glance,  it  is,  nevertheless,  amply  proved  by  .biatf^y^  that 
the  closest  contact,  and  consequent  exchange  of  thougfat  and 
produce,  and  enlargement  of  knowledge,  between  two  other- 
wise severed  nation^,  is  freiju^ntly  produced  by  v^.  War 
isa  struggle,  a  state  of  suffexiog.;  but  as  mdi, ^t  tioitss,  i^nly 
that  struggUitg  process  without  which,  —  in  pfopaition  to  the 
good  to  be  obtained,  or,  as  woilld  be  a  better  expression  for 
many  cases,  to  the  gppd  that  Is  to  be  borijie— TP^P^sit^d 
essential  good  fiills  ever  to  the  share  of  man.  Suffering, 
nabecely  as  suffiunng,  uimH  afi  evil.  Our  mBgien,  ph]lo8ot>]^y, 
eviei^  i^t^'s  .es^arience,  .prow  iit.  Ko  maternal  rejoioiiig 
brightens  up  a  jgaotlber'^  tefe,^tho]2tiithieanBel3|r. of  labor/' 
(X<i6flr,  F^Uthri  Mm^h.  ^,4&  20^  SI;  iSalbci, Mm.  JUL 
M^ €i»d  Sdrn^^^^  1»  PP-  92,  S&^  Mer  <$pinimw  fof  ^GrstiM  M 
t^e  n^ta  qf  ibb  chiipter.^  fride.his\p>orlCf  ^$  akuf.  iBd.  m  JRm.^ 
Ub.  U  Ub.  ^foapa.  l«iiQ^.aadlib.i8,i€qp.  ilO 
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nation  into  the  origin  and  natnre  of  these  wars  will  show 
that  they  are,  in  most  cases,  waged  by  organized  parts  of  a 
state,  and  have  reference  to  some  principle  of  interaal  organi- 
sation or  party  supremacy.  (Massif  Droit  Commercial^  tome 
1,  §  118 ;  Ortolariy  Ragles  IrUemationales^  liv.  8,  ch.  1 ;  GrotiuSj 
de  Jur.  BeL  ao  Pac.^  lib.  1,  cap.  1,  §  2 ;  Puffendorf,  de  Jur. 
NcU.  el  Oentj  lib.  1,  cap.  1,  §  8 ;  Albericns  QentUis^  de  Jur.  Bd.^ 
lib.  1,  cap.  2 ;  Bynkershoekj  Quaest  Jur.  Pub.y  lib.  1,  cap.  1 ; 
LeibeTj  PoUtcal  Ethics^  b.  7,  §  16 ;  Jomini^  Precis  de  VArt  de  la 
GuerrSy  ch.  1 ;  Martens^  Precis  du  Droit  des  GenSj  §  268 ;  PMUir 
more^  On  InL  LaWj  vol.  8,  §  49 ;  Wildmany  InL  LaWy  vol.  2,  p. 
2 ;  Marmivgy  Law  of  Hatums^  pp.  94-96 ;  De  MUee^  Droit  de 
la  Natj  etc.j  tome  2,  lees.  20,  22 ;  Belloy  Derecho  Intemaeionaly 
pt  2,  cap.  1,  §  1 ;  Heffter^  Droit  Intematianaly  §  118 ;  Mijuebney 
Derecho  Pub.  Ini.j  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  7 ;  Baynevalj  Inst,  du 
Droit  NaU,  liv.  3,  ch.  1,  §1.) 

§  2.  Wars  have  been  divided  into  difierent  classes,  accord* 
ing  to  the  views  and  professions  of  those  who  discuss  them. 
Military  writers,  generally,  consider  them  in  relation  to  the 
military  operations  which  are  carried  on,  and,  therefore, 
divide  them  into  offensive  and  defensive  wars.  But  these  terms 
are  here  used  in  a  very  different  sense  from  that  in  which 
they  are  usually  employed  by  political  and  ethical  writers ; 
for  a  war  may  be  essentially  defensive  in  its  political  and 
moral  character,  even  where  we  begin  it,  if  intended  to  pre- 
vent an  attack  or  invasion,  which  is  under  preparation.  A 
nation  which  first  incites  the  war,  is  the  real  offender,  by  its 
aggression  on  the  rights  of  others,  although,  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  it  may  confine  itself  to  operations  which  are,  in  a 
militaiy  point  of  view,  merely  defensive.  Hence  wars, 
which  are  entirely  offensive  in  their  military  character,  are 
sometimes  essentially  defeusive  in  their  nature  and  origin, 
and  vice  versa.  {Jomini,  Precis  de  VArt  de  la  Ouerrej  ch.  1 ; 
HaUeckj  JElem.  MiUtan/  Art  and  Science^  ch.  2,  p.  85 ;  Garden^ 
De  DiplomatiCj  liv.  6,  §  6 ;  PhilKmore,  On  Int.  Law^  vol.  8,  §  67 ; 
Kentj  Com.  On  Am.  Law^  vol.  1,  p.  60,  note ;  Baynevaly  Inst, 
du  Droit  Nat.^  liv.  8,  ch.  2 ;  Ortolany  Diplomatiey  de  la  Mer^ 
tome  2,  p.  6 ;  De  Felicej  Droit  de  la  Nat.y  etc.j  tome  2,  lee.  20 ; 
Beiloj  Derecho  Intemacionaly  pt.  2,  cap.  1,  §  8 ;  Wheatorij  JElem. 
Int.  LaWy  pt.  8,  ch.  2,  §  16 ;  Bwrlamaquiy  Droit  de  la  Nat.  ei  des 
Gensy  tome  6,  pt  4,  ch.  8.) 
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{iS.  B«it  hifltoiiaiis  juid  pirblioktB  Ikwre  gMeiftHj  drndad 
ware  according  to  their  origiD,  obgeets,  and  effiMta^  luiTiiig 
reference,  also,  to  tlM  chaiacter  of  the  partiee  ii^cli  engage 
in  them.  Thus,  historians  have  daorified  these  contettei 
as  war9  of  intervention^  toars  of  mswreoUon  or  af  rewhutian^ 
WOTS  €f  vndependmcey  wars  of  eonguestj  town  of  opadon^  religi^ 
ous  warSj  naUanal  wan^  aad  dtU  tparA.  They  have  also 
classified  them  according  to  the  geo^id  theater  of  miCtarf 
operations,  as  land  wan,  and  maiatime  wais;  or,  as  Astatio, 
Afiioan,  European,  and  American  wan.  Agsdn,  they  an 
sometimfes  divided,  with  respect  to  periods  of  time  or  of  hiso 
toiy,  as  ancient  and  modem  mrars,  or  wars  of  antiqaity,  of  clas- 
sic history,  of  the  middle  ages,  and  x)f  recent  tini/es.  Tha>egcaet 
periods  of  these  several  divisions  ate  not  definitiFety  &ced, 
Bor  are  the  divisions  themselves  of  xanch  importance  in  iates- 
national  jarisprudence,  except  that  it  is  to  be  remmnbeied 
that  the  rules  of  iixteraational  law,  adopted  at  4>ne  p^od, 
may  not  be  applicable  to  another  period.  {Zk  Fdhe^  JkoA 
de  la  Nai.^  tome  2,  lee.  22 ;  Jonmij  Precis  de  VAri  de  la  ^rwrr^ 
ch.  1,;  Malleck^  JEUm.  Mil  Art  and  Scimoe^  ch.  i^  pp.3$,S6; 
Ortolanj  Diqlomatie  de  la  Mer^  liv.  ^  ch.  2.) 

§  4.  Publioists,  on  the  other  hand,  have  divided  and  classi* 
fied  these  contests  with  reference  to  the  affimrs  lof  state,  the 
legal  static  of  the  parties  engaged  in  them,  and  the  dvtema- 
tional  rights  and  obligations  which  (result  from  them.  Thns, 
text-writers  usually  classify  them  as  puUic  or  sdann  warSj 
perfect  warsj  and  imperfect  warSj  mixed  wota,  the  Tim^okmn 
kind  of  warsy  and  acts  of  hostility  not  followed  by  actual  war, 
but  governed  by  the  laws  of  war.  Such  classification  is  of 
little  importance,  ezce|^  so  Jbr  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  dia- 
tluguish  between  the  rules  applicable  to  particular  oases. 
These  distinctions,  however,  are  sometimes  adhered  to  >with 
great  tenacity,  and  argued  with  great  learning  in  diplomatic 
discussions  of  questions  growing  out  of  the  hostile  aets  of 
particular  statos.  We  will  now  proceed  to  disooss  these 
different  kind  of  wars,  and  the  rights  and  dolabes  :peculiarly 
applicable  to  each.  (  VaM,  J}roU  dee  OenSy  lib.  .8,  ch.  !,.§  2.; 
Wheaion^  Elem.  InU  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  1,.SS  6,  T ;  GrotiuSy  dejur. 
BeL  ac  Pac.^  lib.  1  cap.  3,  §  4;  Kent^  Com.  on  Am.  Zaw^  toL 
If  PP«  ^9  61;  Ortohrn^  JD^kmatie  de  la  Mer^  liv.  .8,sf^.  1^ 
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Ik  Nak,  <ete.,  tcttM  fis  lee.  22 ;  Rtgudme^  Derecim  jFViftk  Bd*^  Ub. 
1,  tit  2,  capv  r ;  WXdmck,  ihit.  Lm^  veL  %  p.  8.) 

§  5.  Wars  of  inswtteiwh^  tmd  0f  ir^ohttUm,  Art  jg&ti^ftsify 
ftrdSfe  uttdertafcien  to  «gwti,  o^  t6  regain  the  liberty  ot  indepM- 
d^ncie  t)f  'the  party  or  «tstte  ^bieh  utrd^rtttke^  liiem ;  a6  iptm 
fh^  ca^eiK^lb  the  AtnelA^^tn^  in  1776,  agaiiifitEtigltttid;  of  lihe 
MeldcEti^,  laird  Botith  Atneticah  states,  agaititft  fipietiti ",  off  «be 
Greeks, in  1821';  «nd  of  th^  Htmgtoians  in  t848,  and thfe  Iteli- 
ans  in  1660.  A  ^stt  6f  ristoltftion  5te  gfenetalfy  nndertatetti 
for  the  dismemhertnent  of  a  state,  by  the  iseparation  of  ot^ 
of  it6  partfe,  or  fot  the  Overthrot^  and  Wwlical  change  of  ttie 
government;  Miile  ah  in^nrfectionaiy  t^ar  is  sotaietimes 
waged  fbt  a  very  ditorent  pntpose.  Both,  however,  have 
respect  t6  the  intetnal  affairs  o^  ite  state,  tather  than  to  its 
external  rfela^tions.  They  are,  therefore,  in  one  sense,  civil 
wars,  and  are  governed  by  the  same  general  rules  which  at*e 
appKed  to  tftmt  class  <tf  irars.  (JomiMy  Pteeis  de  FAri  de  la 
Ot^etrey  eh.  1 ;  MdUedlc,  t}Um.  Ml.  Art  and  Science^  cb«  2,  npp. 
86,  B6;  Wheaton,  ^lem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  S,  eh.  1,  §S;  Leihtty 
PolUicdl  JBStica,  b.  7,  g  28 ;  Bella,  B^eeho  IfUemaeioml,  pt.  2, 
cap.  10,  §  1 ;  Eig%^me,  Derecho  PM.  Int^  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  oap. 
14';  Hn/ler  On  BebdksUms,  etc.,  passim.) 

§  6.  ^ats  6f  independence  are  those  "waged  by  a  etate  against 
iForeign  dictation  and  control;  such  as  the  wars  of  Poland 
against  llussra,  of  llhe  "Netherlands  against  Spain,  of  France 
against  the  several  Coalitions  or  the  allied  powers,  of  the  Span- 
*ish  Penlnsiila  against  France,  of  India  against  England,  of 
'Sungary  against  Austria,  and  of  Turkey  rgainst  Russia, 
^e  war  of  1812,  between  the  United  States  and  England, 
partook  largely  of  this  character,  and  some  judicious  histori- 
ans have  denominated 'it  the  vear  of  American  independence, 
as  distinguished  from  the  war  of  the  American  revolution, 
"by  which  the  revoked  colonies  attained  the  position  of  a  dis- 
tinct and  separate  sovereignty.  {Jomini,  Precis  de  VArt  de 
la  Guerre,  ch.  1 ;  Ingersol,  History  of  the  Seeond  War,  etc..  Int. ; 
Hattec%j  Mem.  Mil.  Art  and  Science,  ch.  2,  p.  88 ;  Leiber,  iWft- 
Heal  BlUcs,  b.  7,  §  28 ;  Armstrong,  NMces  of  the  War  of  1812, 
vol.  1,  ch.  1.) 
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§  7.  Wars  of  opinion  have  been  subdivived  into  two  elassefl, 
pcliiieal  ivarSj  and  religious  wars.  As  examples  of  the  former, 
we  may  mention  those  which  the  Yandeans  have  sustained 
in  support  of  the  Bourbons,  and  those  France  sustained 
against  the  Allies,  as  also  those  of  propagandism  waged 
against  the  smaller  European  states  by  the  republican  hordes 
of  the  French  revolution.  As  examples  of  the  latter,  we  may 
mention  the  Jewish  wars,  the  wars  of  Islamism,  those  of  the 
crusades,  and  of  the  reformation.  Religious  wars  are  the 
most  cruel  and  bloody,  and  are  often  carried  on  without 
any  regard  to  the  rules  of  international  law.  Ail  wars  of 
opinion  are  more  cruel  than  those  resulting  from  principle, 
policy  or  necessity.  {Jomird^  Precis  de  VAri  de  la  Guerre^ 
ch.  1,  art.  7 ;  Halkck^  Mem.  Mil.  Art  and  Science^  ch.  2,  p.  86 ; 
De  FeUcey  DroUde  la  Nat.^  eic.j  tome  2,  lee.  22 ;  Laurent,  Droit 
des  Gens,  tome  4,  liv.  4,  ch.  1;  Stephen,  On  History  of  France, 
lees.  15, 16.) 

§  8.  Wars  of  conquest  are  those  undertaken  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  territory  and  the  extension  of  empire,  like  those  of  the 
Romans  in  Gaul  and  Britain,  of  the  English  in  India,  Africa 
and  America,  of  the  French  in  Egypt  and  Africa,  of  the 
Spaniards  in  America,  and  of  the  Russians  in  Circassia  and 
Turkey.  The  recent  war  of  the  United  States  against  Mex- 
ico, partook  largely  of  the  character  of  a  war  of  conquest,  at 
least  in  its  prosecution.  Hostilities  were  commenced  by  the 
Mexicans,  and  the  Americans  had  suffered  innumerable 
wrongs  before  the  commencedlent  of  the  war.  And  although 
the  avowed  object  of  the  United  States,  in  engaging  in  the 
war,  was  simply  to  obtain  ^^  indemnity  for  the  past  and  secu- 
rity for  the  future,"  yet,  as  Mexico  could  offer  no  other 
indemnity,  it  was  determined,  from  the  beginning,  to  seize 
upon  and  retain  a  portion  of  her  territory.  In  its  essential 
features  it  was,  therefore,  a  war  of  conquest  Sach  wars 
may,  or  may  not,  be  justifiable,  according  to  the  circumstan- 
ces under  which  they  are  undertaken.  {Jomini,  Precis  de 
VArt  de  la  Guerre,  ch.  1,  art.  6  ;  MaUeck,  Elem.  Mil.  Art  and 
Science,  ch.  2,  p.  86 ;  Ripley,  Hxst  War  with  Mexico,  vol.  1.) 

§  9.  G;i>U  wars  are  those  which  result  from  hostile  opera- 
tions, carried  on  between  different  parts  of  the  same  state,  as 
the  wars  of  the  roses  in  England,  of  the  league  in  France,  of 
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the  Gnelphs  and  Ohibelines  in  Italy^  and  of  fhe  &ction8 
in  Mexico  and  South  America.  Wars  of  insurrection  and 
revolution  are,  in  one  sense,  civil  wars ;  but  this  term  is  more 
usually  applied  to  those  contests  which  are  wa^d  between 
rival  fitmilies  or  factions,  for  party  ascendency  in  a  state, 
rather  than  for  its  dismemberment,  or  for  a  radical  change  in 
its  government.  Each  party,  in  such  cases,  is  usually  enti- 
tled to  the  rights  of  war  as  against  the  other,  and,  also,  with 
respect  to  neutrals.  Mere  rebellions,  however,  are  considered 
as  exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  every  government  treats  those 
who  rebel  against  its  authority  according  to  its  own  munici- 
pal laws,  and  without  regard  to  the  general  rules  of  war 
which  international  jurisprudence  establishes  between  sove- 
reign states.  As  is  shown  elsewhere,  every  neutral  state,  in 
such  a  contest,  must  determine  for  itself  when  it  will  consider 
a  party  in  a  rebellion,  insurrection,  revolution,  or  civil  war, 
entitled  to  the  rights  of  a  belligerent  in  its  internatiomal  rela- 
tions. Yet,  it  does  thia  under  its  international  responsibility 
to  the  state,  previously  recognized  as  sovereign,  against  which 
the  rebel,  insurgent,  or  revolutionary  forces  wage  hostilities. 
To  recognize  every  such  force  as  a  legitimate  belligerent,  and 
invest  it  with  the  rights  and  powers  which  international  law 
confers  upon  a  sovereign  state,  would  be  both  unjust  and 
insulting  to  the  government  of  the  state  against  which  the 
rebellion  or  revolution  is  attempted;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  might  be  equally  unjust  toward  the  other  party,  to 
refuse  to  concede  to  it  any  belligerent  rights.  Each  case 
must  be  determined  by  its  own  peculiar  circumstances,  all 
foreign  powers,  which  wish  to  preserve  their  neutrality, 
strictly  observing  the  principle  of  non-interference.  {Jomini^ 
Precis  de  VAri  de  la  Guerre^  ch.  1,  art.  9  ;  HaUecky  Ekm.  Mil. 
Art  and  Science^  ch.  2,  p.  36 ;  Wheaton,  Ekm.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4, 
ch.  1,  §  7 ;  ieiJer,  Political  Mhics^  b.  7,  §  23 ;  Poison,  Law  of 
Nations^  sec.  6 ;  Manning^  Law  of  Nations,  p.  98 ;  Bello,  Dere- 
cho  Iniemacionaly  pt  2,  cap.  10,  §  1 ;  Biquelme,  Derecho  Pub. 
Ini.y  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  14.) 

§  10.  National  wars  are  those  where  the  great  body  of  the 
people  of  a  state  take  up  arms  and  join  in  the  contest,  like 
those  of  the  Swiss  against  Austria  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
of  the  Catalans  in  1712,  of  the  Dutch  against  Philip  n.,  of 
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the  AmericMis  agaimst  Oagland,  of  daie  Polea  and  C^KMWiaM 
a^nst  UasoAy  and  of  tlie  HiuigamanB  against  Auatna.  A 
war  may  ba  a  war  of  iaaanpection,  or  ve^utioo,  or  indapea* 
denoe,  and,  at  the  aame  time,  a  national  war.  Wl^ere  Bneh 
inenrgent  militia  are  oalled  into  the  field,  and  orgauied  nnder 
the  ^  conetitnted  authoritiea  of  the  state,  they  are  entitled  to 
all  the  rights  of  war,  and  aro  eabjeot  to  all  its  dnties  iind 
responsibilities.  {Jombiiy  Precis  de  VAri  de  la  Queft^  oh.  1, 
art.  8;  HaUeck,  JBlem.  Mil  Art  and  Strience,  oh.  2,  p.  86 ;  jP^ 
am^  Law  of  Natifms^  see.  6;  Manmng^  Law  of  NxHam,  p.  1^.) 

§  11.  Wars  of  inierventhn  are  those  where  one  state  inter- 
feres in  fBLVor  of  a  particular  state  as  against  others,  or  in 
favor  of  a  particular  party,  sovereign,  or  family  in  a  state. 
This  intervention  is  divided  into  two  classes,  according  as  it 
is  made  with  respect  to  the  internal  or  external  affitirs  of  a 
nation.  The  interference  of  Russia  in  the  affitirs  of  Poland, 
of  England  in  the  government  of  India,  oif  Austria  and  the 
allied  powers  in  the  affiiirs  of  France  during  the  revolution, 
and  under  the  empire,  are  examples  under  the  first  head. 
The  intervention  of  the  Elector  Maurice  of  Saxony  against 
Charles  V.,  of  King  William  against  Louis  XIV.  in  1688,  of 
Bussia  and  France  in  the  seven  years  war,  of  Russia  again 
between  France  and  Austria  in  1806,  and  between  France 
and  Prussia  in  1806,  of  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Sardinia, 
between  Turkey  and  Russia  in  1854,  are  examples  under  the 
second  head.  {Jomini,  Precis  de  VArt  de  la  Guerre^  ch.  1,  art. 
5 ;  Hallecky  Elem.  Mil,  Art  and  Science,  ch.  2,  p.  85 ;  PhilU- 
mcre^  On  Int.  LatOj  vol.  1,  §§  886,  et  seq. ;  Manning,  Law  of 
Nations,  p.  97 ;  Wheaton,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  1,  $  8 ; 
Wheaton,  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  80-88.) 

§  12.  We  have  pointed  out,  in  another  chapter,  the  distinc- 
tion between  pacific  mediation  and  armed  intervention.  The 
former  consists  in  advice,  monition,  persuasion,  and  those 
influences  which  result  from  character,  power  and  wealth 
on  one  side,  and  friendship,  respect,  and,  perhaps,  a  certain 
degree  of  dependence,  on  the  other.  Such  influences  may 
very  properly  be  exerted  in  the  preservation  of  peace,  by 
bringing  about  an  amicable  arrangement  of  disputes  between 
different  states,  or  between  opposing  parties  in  the  same 
state ;  provided,  they  are  not  intended  to  weaken  or  destroy 
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tibd  Mato  itBd£  Armed  Merventitm,  on  the  contrary,  ooDskts 
in  thfeailened  or  actaal  fareCy  emplc^dy  or  to  be  employed, 
by  one  itate  in  regali^ng  ot  detennining  the  <3ondaot  or 
i^EufB  of  another.  Bnok  an  employment  of  force  is  virtnally 
a  wafj  and  nnet  be  jtiatified  or  condemned  npon  the  same 
general  principles  as  oHier  wmb.  There  are,  however,  certain 
rights  and  dntiee  incident  to  this  particnlar  class  of  wars 
which  require  a  separate  discussion,  distinguishing  between 
the  different  kinds  of  intervention,  or  rather  the  grounds 
upon  wMch  they  hate  been  sererally  defi»nded  or  condemned. 
Itaving  discussed,  elsewhere,  the  sntgeet  of  pacific  interfe- 
rence, as  connected  with  the  independence  of  states,  we  shall 
here  consider  only  armed  intervention,  or  the  forcible  inter- 
ference of  one  state  in  the  afi^airs  of  another.  {Vide  Anie^ 
chapter  iv. ;  PhiUimore^  On  Int.  LaWj  vol.  1,  §  899 ;  Annual 
Register^  vol.  90,  p.  171 ;  vol.  91,  ch.  6 ;  Wheaion^  Elem.  Int. 
Laiff^  pt.  2,ck  1,  §3 ;  Manning,  Law  ofNaHonSy  p.  97.) 

§  IS.  One  of  the  most  common  grounds  of  intervention, 
by  fierce,  is  for  ike  preservation  of  the  balance  of  power;  that  is, 
to  prevent  the  dangerous  aggrandizement  of  any  one  state 
by  external  acquisitions  so  as  to  put  in  jeopardy  the  safely 
of  others,  or  the  general  peace  of  nations.  This  right  rests 
solely  on  self-defense,  for  no  state  would  be  justified  in  pre- 
venting the  lawful  acquisition  of  territory  by  another,  unless 
such  aoquisition  should  directly  or  mediately  afiect  its  own 
safety.  Thus,  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  sent  aid  to  Carthage, 
deeming  it  necessary,  as  Poly  bins  tells  us,  "both  in  order  to 
retain  his  dominions  in  Sicily,  and  to  preserve  the  Roman 
friendship,  that  Carthage  should  be  safe,  lest  by  its  fall,  the 
remaining  power  should  be  able,  without  let  or  hindrance, 
lo  execute  every  purpose  and  undertaking.  And  here  he 
tM^ed  with  great  wisdom  and  prudence,  for  that  is  never,  on 
any  account,  to  be  overlooked,  nor  ought  such  a  force  ever 
to  be  thrown  into  one  hand,  as  to  incapacitate  the  neighbor- 
ing states  from  defending  their  rights  against  it."  {PhilU- 
more.  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §  896 ;  JBumej  Essay s^  vol.  2,  p.  828 ; 
Ortolanj  Damame  Intemational,  tit.  S ;  WheaUm,  Elem.  Int. 
LaWy  pt  2,  ch.  1,  §  8 ;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  p.  97 ;  Bay- 
yuped,  InsU  die  JDnM  Nat.,  liv.  1,  ch.  1,  §5.) 
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%  14.  It  was  on  tiiiis  principle  that  the  Italians  urged  the 
European  powers  to  intervene  against  the  aggrandizement  of 
Charles  VILL,  of  France,  when  he  undertook  the  invasion  and 
conquest  of  Italy.  Again,  it  was  in  support  of  this  maxim 
of  international  law,  against  the  aggrandizements  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  Y.,  that  Francis  I,  of  France,  actually  con- 
cluded a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Turks,  (the  first  treaty 
ever  contracted  between  an  European  sovereign  and  the 
Porte ;)  and  that  Boman  Catholic  France  supported,  with  one 
hand,  the  Protestants  of  Germany  in  their  long  and  successful 
opposition  to  the  aggressions  of  the  imperial  power,  while 
with  the  other,  and  that  a  hand  of  iron,  she  sought  to  crush 
the  Protestant  subjects  of  her  own  llEtnd.  {PhUUmore  en  InL 
LaWy  vol.  1,  §§  386,  et  seq.;  Koch^  Tableau  des  BevoluiumSj 
tome,  1,  pp.  814,  etseq.;  WheaUm^  Mem.  Int.  LaWy  pt.  2,  ch.  1, 
§§  8-15.;  D'AubignCy  Hist,  of  the  Reformation^  b.  12.) 

§  15.  A  recent  example  of  a  war  of  external  intervention 
is  that  of  England  and  France  in  1854,  against  Russia^  in 
defense  of  European  Turkey,  and  to  prevent  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  the  empire  of  the  Czar,  by  the  absorption  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  Ottoman  territory.  Bussia  based  her  attack 
upon  Turkey,  on  the  ground  of  protecting  the  rights  of  the 
Greek  church,  but  this  was  evidently  a  mere  pretext  and 
excuse.  It  was,  on  her  part,  virtually  a  war  of  conquest,  and 
of  national  aggrandizement,  and  the  western  powers  inter- 
vened to  check  her  vast  and  rapidly  increasing  military  pre- 
ponderan  ce.  Their  efforts  have  been'partially  successful ;  and  if 
they  have  not  prevented,  they  have  at  least  postponed  an 
event  of  which  they  had  been  forwarned  by  the  sagacious 
and  &r-seeing  policy  of  the  great  Napoleon.  The  Italian 
war  of  1859  was,  on  the  part  of  France,  partly  a  war  of  inter- 
vention, and  partly  a  war  for  the  defense  of  an  ally.  {Phillir 
more^  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §§  899,  et  seq.;  Pisioye  et  Daverdy^ 
Traiti  des  Prises  MaritimeSy  tome  2,  app.;  Ortolun^  Diplomatie 
de  la  Mety  tome  2,  app.,  spe.;  HeffUr^  Droiij  International^ 
appendice;  De  Cussy^  Precis  Hisioriquey  ch.  12.) 

§  16.  The  principle  of  the  preservation  of  the  balance  of  power 
has  been  resorted  to  as  a  justification  for  forcible  intevention 
in  the  internal  affitirs  of  states,  by  connecting  it  with  treaties 
of  guaranty,  and  the  pretended  danger  that  internal  changes 
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id  A  BingllB  dtitte  miglit  di'stnrb  ^  general  pea<3e.  '&ut  this  is 
deldom^  if  ieiVer,  a  good  and  safficidnt  excnse  for  a  redort  to 
armed  intervention  in  the  internal  affaird  of  another  dtate, 
while  it  hik  afforded  a  pretext  for  nntn^i*ond  cas^d  of  iiiterna> 
tional  injustice  and  crime.  Instead  of  preserving  peace,  itd 
g€ineral  tendency  has  been  to  produce  wars,  and  to  destroy 
what  was  intended  to  be  preserved.  Thus,  the  interference 
of  Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia,  in  the  internal  aflairs  of  Poland, 
and  thci  consequent  spoliation  of  that  kingdom,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  legitimate  cause  of  the  aggressions  of  revolu- 
tionary France,  rind  the  wars  of  the  cohsulate  and  empire,  by 
which  the  equilibrium  of  Europe  was  entirely  destroyed. 
( Wheatouy  Mem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  1,  §§  3-11 ;  PhiUmare,  on 
Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §|  892,  896;  Ortolan,  Domaine  Int.,  tit  8; 
Heffier,  Droit  Intematimol,  §§  44-46.) 

§  17.  The  treaty  of  Paris,  and  the  congress  of  Vienna, 
(1814-15,)  sought  to  restore  this  equilibrium  by  the  creation 
of  large  kingdoms  and  the  absorption  of  small  independent 
states:  "  To  effect  this  purpose,"  says  PhiUimore,  "  states 
were,  in  several  instances,  treated  simply  as  containing  so 
many  square  miles,  and  so  mtoy  inhabitants,  little  or  no 
regard  being  paid  to  national  feelings,  habits,  wishes,  or  pre- 
judices. The  annexation  of  Norway  td  Sweden,  of  Genoa  to 
Sardinia,  of  Venice  to  Austria,  and  the  diminution  of  the 
territory  of  Saxony,  were  among  the  instances  of  grievous 
violations  of  international  justice  afforded  by  this  treaty,  ahd 
for  which  the  preservation  of  l!he  balance  of  power  Was  the 
pretext  and  excuse ;  but  the  true  and  legitimate  application 
of  that  principle  would  haVe  been  a  league  of  protection  of 
the  greater  with  the  smaller  states.  The  policy  which  seeks 
to  establish  one  principle  of  international  law  upon  the  ruin 
of  others,  has  been,  and  always  milst  be,  a  policy  as  fatal  to 
the  lasting  peace  of  the  world  as  fhe  attempt  to  promote 
one  moral  duty,  at  the  expense  and  by  the  sacrifice  of  others, 
18  and  must  be  fatal  to  the  peace  of  an  individual ;  popidus 
jura  naturae  gentium  que  violans,  suae  quoque  iranquMtatis  in  pos- 
terum  resdndit  munirrunta.  (PkiUimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1, 
§  398 ;  jBynkershoek,  Quaest.  Jur.  Pub.,  lib.  1,  ch.  25,  §  10 ; 
Orotius,  Prolegomena,  §  18 ;  Ortolan,  Domaine  International,  tit.  8.) 
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§  18.  Although  Great  Britain  was  |i  party  to  this  coalition, 
and  sanctioned  the  principle  which  tainted  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  yet  she  expressed  her  emphatic  dissent  from  the 
application  of  it  to  the  iniemal  changes  of  existing  states,  at 
the  congresses  of  Trappan  in  1820,  of  Layhack  in  1821,  and  of 
Vienna  in  1822,  and,  also,  in  Italian  affitirs  in  .1860.  Eng- 
land, however,  has  generally  supported  the  principle  of  inter- 
vention in  the  external  aflbirs  of  states  for  the  preservation 
of  the  balance  of  power,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  at 
least  through  the  medium  of  treaty  stipulations.  On  this 
ground,  her  military  intervention  in  the  a&irs  of  Portugal, 
in  1826,  was  defended.  And,  in  1852-3,  she  attempted  a  tri- 
partite treaty  with  France  and  the  United  States,  to  prevent 
the  absorption,  by  the  latter,  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  an  appen- 
dage of  Spain,  as  a  means  of  preserving  the  '^  present  distri- 
bution of  power"  in  America.  The  United  States  refused 
to  accede  to  the  arrangement.  {PhiUimorCy  On  Int.  Law^  vol. 
1,  §  899 ;  Wheaton,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  1,  §§  3,  8  ;  Ccmg. 
Doc.j  82  Omg.y  2  Sess.  Senate^  Ex.  Doc.y  No.  18 ;  Alisoriy  Hist 
of  Europe^  second  series,  ch.  8,  §§  70-76.) 

§19.  Another  ground,  upon  which  wars  of  intervention 
have  been  attempted  to  be  justified,  is  the  obligations  of 
treaty  stipulations.  These  may  have  relation  both  to  inter- 
nal and  to  external  affitirs.  The  quadruple  alliance  of  1884, 
by  which  England  and  France  intervened  in  the  afiairs  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  to  expel  Don  Carlos  and  Don  Miguel 
from  the  territories  of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  the  interven- 
tion of  the  western  powers  of  Europe,  in  1854,  between  Tur- 
key and  Russia,  are  examples  of  both  these  kinds  of  wars. 
The  latter,  however,  was  more  properly  an  intervention  to 
preserve  the  balance  of  power,  and  even  the  former  was  not 
altogether  founded  on  treaty  obligations.  Wars  of  interven- 
tion are  to  be  justified  or  condemned  accordingly  as  they  are, 
or  are  not,  undertaken  strictly  as  the  means  of  self-defense, 
and  self  protection  against  the  aggrandizements  of  others, 
and  without  reference  to  treaty  obligations,  for,  if  wrong  in 
themselves,  the  stipulations  of  a  treaty  cannot  make  them 
right.  {Phillimore,  On  Int.  LaWy  vol.  1,  §§  899,  et  seq. ;  Whea- 
tony  Hist.  Law  of  Natixms^  pp.  528,  et  seq. ;  De  Cussy,  Precis 
Historiquej  ch.  12 ;  AUson,  HisU  Europe,  second  series,  ch.  12, 
§  180 ;  HeffteTj  Droit  IntemcUional^  appendice.) ' 
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§  20.  Still  another  ground,  upon  which  wars  of  intervention 
have  been  jastified,  is  the  invitation  of  the  contending  par- 
ties. We  have  shown,  in  a  preceding  chapter,  that  pacific 
mediation  may,  where  the  mediating  power  acts  the  part  of 
an  arbitrator  J  sometimes  properly  lead  to  forcible  intervention. 
Such  intervention  is  not  confined  to  conquests  between  sove- 
reign states,  but  may  be  applied  to  cases  of  civil  war,  if  the 
state  be  really  divided  against  itself,  and  there  be  two  bona 
fide  parties  waging  su^tual  war  against  each  other.  It  has 
well  been  said  that  ^^  no  mere  temporary  outbreak,  no  isolated 
resistance  to  authority,  no  successful  skirmish,  is  sufficient 
for  this  purpose ;  there  should  be  such  a  contest  as  exhibits 
some  equality  of  force,  and  of  which  the  issue  would  be,  in 
some  degree,  doubtful.  In  most  cases,  therefore,  some  time 
must  elapse  before  an  internal  commotion  can  be  clothed 
with  th«  character  of  a  revolution."  In  case  of  a  mere  insur- 
rection, which  has  not  acquired  the  character  of  a  revolution, 
the  insurgents  are  not  considered  capable  of  negotiating  with 
a  foreign  state,  or  of  becoming  a  party  to  any  agreement  with 
respect  to  arbitration  or  foreign  intervention.  We  have 
already  stated  that  the  invitation  of  one  party  to  a  civil  war 
can  afiPord  no  right  of  foreign  interference,  as  against  the 
other  parly.  The  same  reasoning  holds  good  with  respect 
to  armed  intervention,  whether  between  belligerent  states, 
or  between  belligerent  parties  in  the  same  state.  Neverthe- 
less, the  invitation  of  one  party  is  oft^n  put  forward,  in  con- 
nection with  other  reasons,  to  justify  armed  intervention. 
Thus,  the  aid  rendered  by  England,  under  Queen  Elisabeth, 
to  the  revolted  Netherlands,  against  Spain,  was  based,  not 
only  on  the  ground  of  invitation  by  the  Dutch,  but,  also,  on 
that  of  protecting  her  Protestant  subjects,  and  of  checking 
the  overshadowing  power  of  Philip  11.  The  interference  of 
Oreat  Britain,  France,  and  Russia,  in  the  afiairs  of  Greece 
was  vindicated  upon  three  grounds,  viz. :  "  First,  of  comply- 
ing with  the  request  of  one  party ;  secondly,  of  staying  the 
efiusion  of  blood ;  thirdly,  and  principally,  of  affording  pro- 
tection to  the  subjects  of  other  powers  who  navigated  the 
Levant.  {PhWmore^  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §  395 ;  State  PaperSy 
Greece,  1826-1832,  pp.  64,  66 ;  De  Cussy,  Precis  Jffistorique, 
ch.  9 ;  Mackintosh,  Miscellaneous  Works,  pp.  760,  et  seq. ;  De 
Gassy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  2,  ch.  87.) 
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§  21.  We  have  stated,  in  anotheif  chapter,  that  whfen  a  state 
is  desolated  by  a  protracted  dyil  war,  foreign  interfearence,  by 
way  of  pacific  mediation,  in  order  to  stay  the  effusion  of  bhadi 
is  not  only  justifiable,  bnt  is  sometimes  a  duty  imposed  by 
humanity.  But  will  the  general  interests  of  humanily  justify 
interierence  to  the  extent  of  trar  of  intervention  ?  **  This 
ground  of  intervention,"  says  Phillimore,  ^' urged  on  behalf 
of  the  general  interests  of  humanity,  has  been  frequently  put 
forward,  and  especially  in  our  own  times,  but  rarely,  if  ever, 
without  others  of  greater  and  more  legitimate  weight  to  sup- 
port it ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  danger  accruing  to  other 
states  from  the  continuance  of  such  a  state  of  things,  or  the 
right  to  accede  to  an  application  from  one  of  the  contending 
parties.  As  an  accesory  to  others,  this  ground  may  be  defensi- 
ble, but,  as  a  substantive  and  solitary  justification  of  inter- 
yentiou  in  the  afiiurs  of  another  country,  it  can  scaicely  be 
admitted  into  the  code  of  international  law,  since  it  is  mltni^ 
festly  open  to  abuses,  tending  to  the  violation  and  destruction 
of  the  vital  principles  of  that  system  of  jurisprudence/'  As 
slated  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  this  reason  occupied  a 
prominent  place  among  those  alleged  to  justify  the  inteiv 
vention  of  the  allies  between  Turkey  and  her  Greek  subjeota, 
in  1827.  It  also,  undoubtedly,  had  its  influence  with  other 
reasons,  sueh  as  the  general  peace  of  Europe,  and  the  preser- 
vation of  the  balance  of  power,  in  justifying  the  intervention 
of  <ii^reati  Britain,  Aus^a,  Bussia,  Prussia,  and  France,  in 
the  Belgian  revolution  of  1880.  {GrotiuSy  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac 
Pac.,  liv.  2,  ch.  20,  §  40 ;  PhUlimorey  On  Int.  LaWy  voL  1, 
§9  894,  et  seq. ;  Bejff^y  DroU  International,  |§  44-46 ;  Staie 
Faperey  English,  m  Belgium,  1880-81,  p.  85;  StaJU  Papers, 
Bi^tuh,  071  Greece,  182&-82,  p.  98 ;  Hansard,  Pari  DAoLes^ 
vol.  28,  pp.  1188^1163 ;  Wheaim,  Hist  Law  of  Nations,  pp» 
58i8i,  et  seq.  i  Martens,  Noiw.  JRecueU,  tome  1,  p*  70.) 

§  22.  These  various  grounds,  upon  which  wars  of  interven- 
tion in  the  internal  aflSfiitrs  of  states  were  formerly  attempted 
to  be  justified,  are  now  abandoned  by  the  best  modern  writers 
on  international  law,  and  the  present  rule  is,  that  stated  in 
another  chapter :  **  No  government  has  a  right  to  interfere  in 
the  affitins  of  another  government,  exceptinthe  case  where  thesecU'^ 
ftty  and  immediate  iniorests  ofthejirstgovernment  are  compromised.*'^ 
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But  tSiii  rate  may  seem  vagne  and  TmsatisfiEMtoty^  fev  who  is  to 
jadge  trtken  mt«mai  seciinty  and  independeaee  is  so  tiijre»- 
teiied  as  to  joatify  a  reeort  to  armad  intervention  ?  Tkis  qa4»- 
tion  mnstfae  pesolved  upon  the  general  principles  upon  whioh 
war,  in  any  case,  la  jostified.  There  certainly  ooold  be  no  doubt 
in  the  case,  where  one  state  estaUisheB  a  form  of  goFcra- 
znent  wMoh  is  bnilt  nspon  professed  principles  of  hostility  to 
the  government  of  every  other  coantry,  and  aitiempts,  or 
preparos  to  attempt,  to  foree  its  dogznas  npon  others^  thereby 
disturbing  the  peace  of  nations.  ^^  It  may  be  admitted, ' '  says 
PhilHmore^  ^^  that  Venice,  in  12f)8,  Great  Britain,  in  1649, 
France,  both  in  1789  and  after  the  snccesaion  of  the  Oavai- 
gnac  administration,  in  1848,  and  after  the  last  revolution  in 
1851,  were  entitled,  upon  the  principles  of  national  inde- 
pendence, and  without  the  intervention  of  foreign  states,  to 
make  the  great  changes  in  their  respective  constitutions 
which  were  effected  at  those  periods,  because  such  changes 
eoncemed  themnelves  alone.  Why,  then,  cannot  tiie  same 
remark  be  applied  to  the  French  revolution  in  the  yeHr 
1792  ?  The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  decree  promulgah 
ted  by  the  convention  on  the  Idth  of  l^ovember,  1792b" 
That  decree  not  only  authorized,  but  ordered  the  generals 
of  the  French  armies  to  render  succor  and  assistance  to  the 
citizens  of  all  other  states  who  wished  to  recover  their  liberty, 
or,  who  were,  or  might  be  troubled  {vexi»,)  for  the  sake  of 
liberty.  This  declaration  was  regarded  as  a  declaration  of 
war,  of  the  worst  and  most  hatefhl  kind,  and  those  who  had 
hitherto  remained  strictly  neutral,  now  armed  for  ^  that  long, 
bloody,  terrible,  and  universal  war,  which  shook,  not  only 
Europe,  but  the  world,  to  its  centre,  and  of  which  the  wounds 
are  not  yet  healed."  The  intervention  of  France  and  the 
allies  in  the  internal  afiairs  of  Spain  in  1828,  was  attemp4;ed 
to  be  defended  upon  the  same  grounds  as  that  of  Bnglaod 
and  the  allies  in  the  affiiirs  of  France  in  1792 ;  but  the  cases 
were  essentially  different,  and  the  plea  of  self-secarity  wis 
evidently  a  pretext  rather  than  a  justifiable  reason.  *' Eng- 
land," said  Mr.  Canning,  ^^had  made  war  against  Fianoe, 
not  because  she  had  altered  her  own  government^  or  even 
dethroned  her  own  king,  but  because  she  had  invaded  Gtonoa, 
Savoy,  and  Avignon;  because  she  had  overrun  Be^um, 
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and  threatened  to  open  the  month  of  the  Scheldt  in  defiance 
of  treaties ;  and  because  she  openly  announced^  and  acted 
upon  the  determination  to  revolutionize  every  adjoining 
state."  But  Spain,  in  1828,  had  simply  changed  her  consti- 
tution, limiting  the  power  of  the  crown.  She  had  not 
declared  war  against  others,  nor  had  she  attempted  either  to 
seize  or  to  revolutionize  the  territory  or  governments  of  other 
states.  Nevertheless,  a  war  of  intervention  was  determined 
on,  on  account  of  the  alleged  danger  from  the  spread  of 
democratic  principles,  and  France  was  supported  in  this 
determination  by  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia ;  but  the  pub- 
lic voice  of  England  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  war,  and 
although  the  ministry  did  not  deem  it  proper  to  oppose  this 
intervention  by  actual  force,  they  did  not  Ml  to  condemn  it 
in  the  strongest  terms.  Lord  Brougham  attacked  the  con- 
duct of  these  powers  in  a  speech  of  extraordinaiy  power  and 
vigor.  "To  judge,"  said  he,  "of  the  danger  of  the  princi- 
ples now  shamelessly  promulgated,  let  every  one  read  atten- 
tively, and,  if  he  can,  patiently,  the  notes  presented  by  Aus- 
tria, Prussia,  and  Russia,  to  the  Spanish  government.  Can 
anything  more  absurd  and  extravagant  be  conceived  ?  In 
the  Prussian  note  the  constitution  of  1812,  restored  in  1820, 
is  denounced  as  a  system  which,  confounding  all  elements 
and  all  power,  and  assuming  only  the  principle  of  a  perma- 
nent and  legal  opposition  to  the  government,  necessarily 
destroyed  that  centra]  and  tutelary  authority  which  consti- 
tutes the  essence  of  the  monarchical  system.'  The  empe- 
ror of  Russia,  in  terms  not  less  strong,  called  the  constitu- 
tional government  of  the  Cortez,  '  laws  which  the  public  rea- 
son of  all  Europe,  enlightened  by  the  experience  of  ages,  has 
stamped  with  the  disapprobation  of  the  public  reason  of 
Europe.'  What  is  this  but  following  the  example  of  the 
autocrat  Catharine,  who  first  stigmatized  the  constitution  of 
Poland,  and  then  poured  her  hordes  to  waste  province  after 
province,  and  finally  hewed  her  way  to  Warsaw  through 
myriads  of  unofi^ending  Poles,  and  then  ordered  U  deum  to 
be  sung  for  her  success  over  the  enemies  of  Poland.  Such 
doctrines,  promulgated  from  such  quarters,  are  not  only 
menacing  to  Spain,  they  threaten  every  independent  countiy, 
they  are  leveled  at  every  free  constitution.    Where  is  the 
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right  of  interference  to  stop,  if  these  armed  despots,  these  j 

self-constitnted  judges,  are  at  liberty  to  invade  independent  ■ 

states,  enjoying  a  form  of  government  different  from  their  ■ 

*  own,  on  pretense  of  the  principle  on  which  it  is  tbnnded, 

being  not  such  as  they  approve,  or  which  they  deem  dange- 
rous to  the  frame  of  society  established  among  themselves.'* 
( Vide  Ante,  chapter  iv ;  Vattel,  Droit  des  Qens^  prelim.,  §  22 ; 
liv,  1,  ch.  28,  §  283 ;  PhiUimarej  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §§  889, 
890 ;  Manning,  Law  of  Nattons,  pp.  97,  98 ;  Aliaon,  Hist,  of 
Europe,  second  series,  ch.  12,  §§  82-40;  Hansard,  ParL  Debaiea, 
vol.  8,  pp.  46,  64,  242,  890 ;  Heffier,  Droit  IntermUianal,  . 
§§44-46 ;  Brougham,  The  Works  of,  vol,  9,  p.  279 ;  WheaUm, 
Bisiory  Law  of  Nations,  p.  519 ;  De  Cussy,  Precis  jHtstarique, 
ch.  4.) 

§  28.  A  public  war  is  one  carried  on  under  the  direction,  or,  at 
least,  with  the  sanction  of  the  supreme  authority  of  the  state. 
"  K  it  is  declared  in  form,"  says  Wheaton,  "  or  is  duly  com- 
menced, it  entitles  both  the  belligerent  parties  to  all  the  rights 
of  war  against  each  other.  The  voluntary  or  positive  law  of 
nations  make  no  distinction  in  this  respect,  between  a  just  and 
an  unjust  war.  A  war  in  form,  or  duly  commenced,  is  to  be 
considered,  as  to  its  effects,  as  just  on  both  sides.  Whatever 
is  permitted  by  the  laws  of  war  to  one  of  the  belligerent  par- 
ties, is  equally  permitted  to  the  other."  {Siqujdme,  Derecho 
Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  7;  Orotius,  de  Jut.  Bel.ae  Pan.,  lib. 
«  1,  cap.  8,  §  1 ;  Burlamaqui,  Droit  de  la  Nat  et  d&  Gens,  tome 
5,  pt.  4,  ch.  8;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  55;  Vattel^ 
Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  4,  §  64;  Whrnton,  Elem.  Int.  Law^ 
pt.  4,  ch.  1,  §  6 ;  Ortolan,  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer,  tome  1,  ch.  1 ; 
Betto  Derecho  Iniemacianal,  pt  2,  cap.  1,  §  1.) 

§24.  J.  private  war  is  one  carried  on  by  individuals,  or 
united  bodies  of  individuals,  without  the  authority  or  sanc- 
tion of  the  state  of  which  they  are  subjects.  Such  contests 
may  take  place  between  individuals  of  the  same  state,  or  of 
different  states.  The  first  are  not  the  objects  of  international 
law,  but  of  the  local  laws  and  jurisdiction  of  the  particular 
state.  The  second,  may,  or  may  not,  belong  to  international 
jurisprudence,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  par- 
ticular case.   As  has  already  been  said,  eveiy  state  is,  in  gene- 
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ia1i  rei^poasible  far  the  ^cts  of  its  subjects  while  within  itf| 
control  and  jurisdiction;  ao,  also,  is  it  bound  to  protect  its 
sulgects  in  all  their  just  rights,  and  to  procure  indemnity  for 
9>ny  wrongs  that  may  be  inflicted  on  them.  But  the  acts  of 
private  indiyiduals,  whether  citizens  or  foreigners,  are,  ^  a 
genei!al  rule^  to  be  judged  of  and  punished  by  the  tribunals, 
and  acQOxdin^  to  the  laws  of  the  place  where  they  are  com- 
mitted. Grotius  has  devoted  considerable  space  to  prove  that 
some  kinds  of  private  war  are  not  repugnant  to  the  law  of 
nature,  and  therefore  may  be  lawfully  waged.  But  his  reir 
soning  is  not  applicable  to  the  present  system  of  international 
jurisprudence.  {GroiiuSj  de  Jur.  Bd.  ac  Pacj  lib.  1,  cap.  8, 
§  1 ;  VaUel,  Droit  des  Grens,  liv.  8,  ch.  4,  §  67 ;  BeUo^  Xkrecho 
Intemacionulj  pt.  2,  cap.  1,  §  1 ;  De  Felice^  Droit  de  la  Nature^ 
etc.  tome  2,  lee.  22 ;  Evquelvie^  Der^ho  Pub.  InLy  lib.  1,  tit.  2, 
cap.  7;  Burlamajgyij  Droit  de  fe  NaU  ei  de^  GenSj  tome  5, 
pt.  4,  cb.  3.) 

§  25.  A  contest  by  force  between  di^rent  members  of  the 
same  society  or  state,  has  sometimes  been  called  a  mixGd  tear. 
GrotiuB  regards  such  a  war  as  public  on  the  side  of  the  esta* 
blished  authorities,  and  private  on  the  part  of  those  who  resist 
such  authorities.  Such  a  contest,  on  the  part  of  individuak 
against  the  established  government,  may  be  a  mere  insurrec- 
tiou'Jor  rebellion,  and  the  acts  of  such  individval  insurgents, 
or  rebels,  in  resisting  or  opposing  the  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment, may,  as  already  stated,  be  punished  according  to  the 
municipal  li^w  which  they  have  violated ;  but  where  the  con- 
test assumes  the  character  of  a  public  war^  as  defined  and 
recognized  by  the  law  of  nations,  it  is  the  general  usage  for 
other  states  to  concede  to  both  parties  the  rights  of  war,  so 
&r  as  regards  the  law  of  blockades,  of  contraband,  etc.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  every  insurrection  or 
rebellion  i$  by  no  means  a  public  war,  and  a  state  which 
recpgnizQs  it  as  such,  does  so  under  the  responsibilities  which 
are  imposed  by  the  laws  of  international  comity.  It  should, 
al^o,  be  remarked  that,  in  such  cases,  belligerent  rights  may 
be  superadded  to  those  of  sovereignty,  that  is,  the  contending 
p^jrties  may  e^^ercise  belligerent  rights  with  regard  to  each 
other  and  t9  neutral  powers,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
established  government  of  the  state  may  exercise  its  right  of 
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Bovereignty  in  pnniihing^  by-  its  municipal  lawe,  individuabs 
of  the  insurgent  or  revol^g  p^rty,  m  irebels  and  tfaitora. 
(OroHm^  de  Jvr.  Bel.  ae  Pm.y  lib.  1,  cap.  9«  §  1 ;  Vaitel^  Droit 
dfia  Qem^  Hv.  2,  eh.  4,  §  56 ;  Whiotm^  Mkm.  Int.  Law^  pt  1, 
eiu  2,  §7;  pt  4,  ck  1,  §7;  De  FeUe^  DroU  &  Ul  Nat,  eitK, 
tome  2,  lee*  22;  JBeUo,  Derecho  Inierncu^ionffl,  pt  2^  cap.  1Q>  §1; 
Burkmaqui,  Droit  ck  la  Not.  et  4^  &em,  tome  S,  pt,  4,  cU.  8 ; 
jBp5^  v.  Mrmley,  4  OowcA.  ^q).,  pp.  272,  273,) 

§26.  Hostile  collisions  of  states  have  sometimes  been 
divided  into  perfect  and  imperfect  wars.  A  perfect  war  is  where 
the  whole  state  is  placed  in  the  legal  attitude  of  a  bellige- 
rent toward  another  state,  so  that  every  member  of  the  one 
nation  is  authorized  to  commit  hostilities  against  every  mem- 
ber of  the  other,  in  every  place,  and  under  every  circum- 
stance, permitted  by  the  general  laws  of  war,  and  subject 
only  to  the  limitations  and  exceptions  prescribed  by  such 
laws.  An  imperfect  war  is  limited,  as  to  places,  persons,  and 
things.  Such  was  the  character  of  the  hostilities  authorized 
by  the  United  States  against  France  in  1798.  {Poison,  Law 
of  NcUionSy  sec.  6;  WAeaton,  Mem.  Int.  Law^  pt.  2,  ch.  1,  §  18; 
Miller  v.  Ship  Eesolution,  2  DaUbas  Bep.,  p.  21 ;  Bos  v.  Tingy, 
4  Dallas  Bep.y  p.  87 ;  Manning^  Laxo  of  Nations,  pp.  94,  96 ; 
Wildmany  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  8 ;  Bwrhmaqui,  Droit  de  la  Nat. 
et  des  Grtns,  tome  6,  pt.  4,  ch.  2.) 

§  27.  Qrotius  divides  public  wars  into  solemn  wars  and  wars 
noTirSolemn.  The  former  includes  all  those  which  are  waged 
under  the  authority  of  the  state,  and  are  duly  commenced  or 
declared  in  form.  Both  the  authority  and  the  formality  are 
requisite  to  constitute  a  solemn  war.  "  But  a  public  war, 
less  solemn,"  saysGrotius,  "maybe  without  those  formalities, 
(of  a  solemn  war,)  and  be  made  against  private  men,  and 
have  for  its  authority  any  magistrate.  And,  indeed,  if  we 
consider  the  thing  without  respect  to  the  civil  law,  every 
magistrate  seems  to  have  the  power  of  making  war,  as  in  the 
defense  of  the  people  entrusted  to  him,  bo,  also,  to  exercise 
that  jurisdiction,  if  violence  be  oflered.  But,  since  by  war 
the  whole  city,  or  state,  is  endangered,  therefore  it  is  provi- 
ded, by  the  laws  of  almost  all  nations,  that  war  be  not  made 
but  by  fhe  authority  of  him  who  has  the  sovereign  power  in 
the  state.    There  is  such  a  law  in  Plato's  last  book,  de  Legi-^ 
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bus.  And,  by  the  Roman  laws,  he  was  reckoned  guilty  of 
high  treason,  who,  with  commission  from  the  prince,  pre- 
sumed to  make  war,  muster  soldiers,  or  raise  an  armj.  And 
the  Cornelian  law,  enacted  by  L.  Cornelius  Sylla,  says :  *  With- 
out commission  from  the  people.'  In  the  code  of  Justinian 
there  is  a  constitution  extant,  made  by  Valentinian  and  Val- 
ens,  thus:  'Let  no  man  dare  to  raise  an  army  without  our 
knowledge  and  advice.'  To  this  we  may  refer  that  of  St. 
Austin,  '  natural  order,  accommodated  to  the  peace  of  man- 
kind, requires  this,  that  the  authority  and  council  of  raising 
war  should  be  in  the  power  of  princes.  *  *  But  if  the 
danger  be  so  pressing,  that  time  will  not  allow  to  consult  the 
supreme  magistrate,  here  necessity  grants  an  exception.  L. 
Pinarius,  governor  of  Enna,  a  Sicilian  garrison,  presuming 
on  this  right,  upon  certain  information,  that  the  townsmen 
designed  to  revolt  to  the  Carthagenians,  preserved  the  place 
by  putting  them  to  death.  Franciscus  de  Victoria  has  pre- 
tended to  transfer  the  right  of  making  war  to  the  citizens 
even  beyond  such  a  necessity,  to  revenge  those  injuries  which 
the  king  neglects  to  adjust,  but  his  opinion  is  justly  rejected 
by  others.*  "  {Burlamaqui,  Droit  de  la  Nat,  et  des  Gens,  tome 
6,  pt  4,  ch.  3 ;  De  Felice,  Droit  de  la  Nat,,  etc.,  tome  2,  lee.  22 ; 
Hale,  Pleas  of  the  Orovm,  vol.  1,  p.  162 ;  Grotius,  De  Jur.  Bel 
ac  Pac,  lib.  1,  cap.  3,  §  4 ;  Puffendorf,  Jus,  Nat.  ei  Gent,  lib. 
8,  ch.  6,  §  9;  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  p.  3;  P/uUimore,  On 
Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  §  66.) 

§  28.  .The  question  has  sometimes  arisen  how  far  the  hostile 
acts  of  a  subordinate  officer,  as,  for  instance,  the  governor 
of  a  province,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  act  of  his  sovereign 
or  state ;  and  how  far  the  officer  is  to  be  held  individually 
responsible.  The  most  approved  and  reasonable  doctrine  is 
that,  if  the  act  is  ratified  by  his  government,  or  rather,  is  not  dis- 
claimed, the  government  is  responsible;  otherwise,  it  becomes 
an  individual  act,  and  the  guiljty  party  should  be  surrendered 
up  for  punishment.  Burlamaqui  says :  ''  A  mere  presumption 
of  the  will  of  the  sovereign  would  not  be  sufficient  to  excuse 
a  governor,  or  any  other  officer,  who  should  undertake  a  war, 
except  in  the  case  of  necessity,  without  either  a  general  or  a 
particular  order."  *  ♦  ♦  « Whatever  part  the  sovereign 
would  have  thought  proper  to  act,  if  he  had  been  consulted, 
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and  whatever  sacceBs  the  war  undertaken  without  his  order 
may  have  had,  it  is  left  to  the  sovereign  whether  he  will 
ratify  or  condemn  the  act  of  the  minister.  K  he  ratifies  ity  this 
approbation  renders  the  war  solemn,  by  reflecting  back,  as  it 
were,  an  authority  upon  it,  so  that  it  obliges  the  whole  com- 
monwealth, But  if  the  sovereign  condemn  the  act  of  the 
governor,  the  hostilities  committed  by  him  ought  to  pass  for 
a  sort  of  robbery,  the  fault  of  which,  by  no  means,  affects 
the  state,  provided  the  governor  is  delivered  up  or  punished 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  proper  satis£EU>tion 
be  made  for  the  damage  sustained."  {Burlamagui,  Droit  de  la 
Nat.  et  des  Grens,  tome  5,  pt  4,  ch.  3 ;  The  People  v.  Mc  Cloudy 
25  WendeUj  Rep.,  p.  552 ;  P^/iffendorf,  Jus  Nat.  et  Gent,  lib.  8, 
cap.  6,  §§  10,  11 ;  De  Felice,  Droit  de  la  Nat.,  etc.,  tome  2, 
lee.  22.) 

§  29.  Yattel  divides  all  hostile  collisions  between  nations, 
into  "two  sorts  of  wars,  lawful  and  unlawful."  Unlawful  wars 
are  those  undertaken  '^without  apparent  cause,"  and  for 
"havoc  and  pillage,"  and  all  which  do  not  come  under  this 
head  are  classed  as  lawful  wars.  Unlawful  wars  are  such  as 
were  waged  by  the  "  Grandes  compagnies,"  which  had  assem- 
bled in  France  during  the  wars  with  the  English ;  armies  of 
banditti  which  ranged  about  Europe  purely  for  spoil  and  plun- 
der. Such  were  the  cruises  of  the  JiUitmsters,  without  com- 
mission, and  in  time  of  peace ;  and  such,  in  general,  are  the 
depredations  of  pirates.  To  the  same  class  belong  almost 
all  the  expeditions  of  the  African  corsairs,  though  authorized 
by  a  sovereign,  they  being  founded  on  no  apparent  just  cause, 
and  whose  only  motive  is  the  avidity  of  captures.  I  say 
these  two  sorts  of  war,  Imoful  and  urUawful,  are  to  be  carefully 
distinguished,  their  effects,  and  the  rights  arising  from  them, 
being  very  different.  ( Vattd,  Droit  des  Gens,  lib.  8,  ch.  4, 
§  67 ;  Tallmadge,  Review,  etc.,  26  Wendell,  Rep.,  p.  668 ;  De 
Felice,  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Gens,  tome  2,  lee.  22.) 

§  80.  Writers  on  international  jurisprudence  very  properly 
distinguish  between  unlawful  and  unjust  wars.  Where  the 
war  is  duly  declared  or  begun,  and  carried  on  by  the  proper 
authority  of  the  State,  it  is  a  lawful  war,  and,  by  the  volun- 
tary law  of  nations,  is  regarded  as  a  just  war  so  far  as  the 
belligerent  rights  of  the  parties  are  concerned.    Vattel  com- 
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paf  68  tk/e  State  that  canieA  on  an  uDJast  war  to  tk«  indiTidnal 
wko  refuses  to  pay  his  honest  debts,  on  the  ground  of  pre- 
seription.  This  rule  of  eiyil  law  is  made  for  the  general 
benefit  of  community,  although  it  may  at  times  enable  the 
individual  to  offend  against  his  duty.  So  of  the  law  of 
nations.  In  order  to  avoid,  as  &r  as  possible,  the  evils  of 
human  society,  it  is  agreed  to  regard  every  lawfully  declared 
war  as  just  on  both  sides.  But,  says  Yattel,  '*  We  are  never 
to  forget  that  this  voluntary  law  of  nations,  which  is  admitted 
from  necessity,  and  to  avoid  greater  evils,  does  not  gioe  to  him 
whose  arms  are  unjust  a  genuine  right,  capable  of  jibstifying  his 
conduct^  and  ojcquiliing  his  conscience,  btU  only  the  external  effect 
of  the  law^  and  irn/punity  anvong  wpi.'*  ( Vattely  Droit  des  Gens, 
liv.  8,  ch.  12,  §§  188-192 ;  Burlamaqm,  DroU  de  la  Nat  et  des 
Gens,  tome  5,  pt.  4,  ch.  3 ;  Bello,  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  2, 
cap.  1,  §  2;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  §  119;  De  Felice, 
Droit  de  la  Nat.,  etc.,  tome  2,  lee.  22.) 

§  81.  It  has  already  been  shown,  in  speaking  of  seizures 
and  reprisals,  that  the  hostile  acts  of  individuals^  when  rati- 
fied and  assumed  by  their  government,  are  to  be  regarded 
as  the  hostile  acts  of  the  state.  These  acts  may  be  of  the 
character  of  reprisals,  or  of  mixed  or  imperfect  war,  or  of  a 
virtual  declaration  and  commencement  of  solemn  war.  Snch 
acts,  however,  must  not  exceed  what  the  laws  of  war  have 
established  as  belligerent  rights  of  the  snbjeels  of  hostile 
states.  For  anything  done  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  war, 
the  individual  is  liable  to  punishment.  So,  aleo,  for  any  act 
within  the  rules  of  war,  not  aoithorised  or  assumed  by  his 
government,  as  the  act  of  the  state.  The  distinction  between 
the  two  cases  is  manifest,  and  should  never  be  loet  sight  of ; 
the  latter  is  punishable  by  the  rules  of  civil  laiw,  while  the 
former  is  an  offense  against  the  law  of  nations,  punishable 
only  by  the  laws  and  usages  of  war.  The  taking  of  property, 
and  of  human  life,  in  the  one  case,  would  be  robbeiy  and 
murder,  punishable  under  the  local  laws ;  while  in  the  other 
case,  the  same  acts  might  be  fully  justifiable  as  the  lawful 
exercise  of  belligerent  rights  under  the  law  of  nations. 
( Vide  Ante,  chap.  12 ;  See  Opinions  U.  S.  AtCys  GfenL,  vol.  1,  p, 
81 ;  CarringUm  et  a},  v.  C.  Ins.  Co.,  8  Peters  Rep.  p.  522 ;  Thfl- 
madge  Bmew,  etc.,  26  Wendell  Rep.,  App,,  p.  674 ;  VaUd,  Droit 
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dea  QenSj  liv.  8.  cb.  2,  §  187 ;  Rutherfarthy  InaUiuUs,  b.  2,  cb. 

9,  §  18 ;  Burlamaquiy  Droit  de  la  Nat.  ei  des  OenSy  tome  5,  pt. 

4,  cb.  8 ;  PhUlimore,  On  InU  Law,  vol.  3,  §§  38, 92 ;  Thorshaven 

)  and  Us  Depend.,  1  Edw.  Bep.  p.  102 ;  Brown  v.  Hie  United 

,8(aie8, 8  Oranch.  Bep.,  pp.  182-134 ;  JSefter,  Droit  Jntemaeumal^ 
§  119.) 
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withdrawing  goods —  {11.  Single  exception  to  mle  of  non-interconrse  — 
2  12.  Effect  npon  subjects  of  an  ally  —  {  13.  Subjects  of  enemy  in  territory 
of  belligerents  -t-  {  14.  Laws  of  particular  states  —  {  15.  Enemy's  property 
in  territory  of  belligerents  —  {16.  Conduct  of  belligerents  in  war  of  1853-4 
—  {17.  Debts  due  to  subjects  of  an  enemy — {  18.  Opinions  of  Kent  and 
Wheaton  —  {19.  Distinction  made  by  England  between  debts  and  other 
property —  {  20.  Her  conduct  toward  Denmark  in  1807  —  {21.  Commence- 
ment of  war,  how  determined  —  {  22.  How  notified  to  neutrals  —  {  23. 
Effects  of  declaration  of  war  on  treaties —  {  24.  On  local  civil  laws  —  {25, 
Martial  and  military  law  —  {  26.  Martial  law  in  European  countries  —  {  27. 
U.  S.  Constitution  on  suspension  of  writ  of  habeas  corpus  —  {  28.  Examples 
of  its  suspension  —  {  29.  Powers  and  duties  of  the  President  —  {  30.  Exer- 
cise of  power  to  declare  martial  law. 

§  1.  The  right  of  making  war,  as  well  as  the  right  of 
authorizing  retaliations,  reprisals,  and  other  forcible  meaiis 
of  settling  international  disputes,  belongs,  in  every  civilized 
nation,  to  the  supreme  power  of  the  atate^  whatever  that  supreme 
power  may  be,  or  however  it  may  be  constituted.  As  states 
are  known   to  each  other  only  through   their  constituted 
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anthoiitieSy  so.  all  their  relations,  whether  peaceful  or  hostile 
must  be  settled  by  their  recognized  governments.    They 
can:iot  be  legally  changed  or  interfered  with  by  individuals. 
But  this  snpreme  power,  originally  resident  in  the  body  of 
the  nation,  may  be  made  np  of  different  elements,  which  are 
divided  and  limited  according  to  the  will  of  the  nation,  and 
it  is  only  from  the  particular  institution,  or  fundamen  tal  laws 
of  each  state,  that  we  are  to  learn  where  the  power  resides 
which  is  authorized  to  make  war  in  the  name  of  the  society 
at  large.    In  the  ancient  republics  of  Greece  and  Italy,  and 
among  the  ancient  Germans,  it  resided  with  the  people  in 
their  collective  capacity.    In  England  and  other  monarchi- 
cal governments  of  Europe,  it  is  vested  in  the  crown.    In 
the  United  States  it  is  confided  to  the  federal  legislature. 
Where  it  resides  with  the  people  and  is  retained  by  them  as 
a  portion  of  sovereign  power,  it  must  be  exercised  by  them 
in  their  collective  capacity  as  provided  by  constitutional  law, 
and  neither  individuals,  nor  bodies  of  individuals,  less  than 
the  sovereign  authority  of  the  entire  state,  can  authorize  the 
making  of  a  public  war.    Nevertheless  a  subordinate  or  local 
officer,  as  will  hereafter  be  shown,  may  commence  hostilities 
in  certain  cases,  his  acts  being  subsequently  ratified  by  the 
proper  authority,  as  was  the  case  with  General  Taylor  on 
the  Rio  Grande,  in  the  war  of  1846  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico.    {PoUcm,  Law  of  Nations^  sec.  6 ;  PhiUir 
nwrcy  On  Int.  LatCy  vol.  8,  §§  49-50 ;  Chitfy^  Law  of  Nations^ 
p.  28 ;  Orfjolariy  DipUrmatie  de  la  Mer^  tome  2,  liv.  8,  ch.  1 ; 
Biquelme^  Derecho  Pub.  InU^  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  7 ;  Kent  Cam. 
on  Am.  LaWj  vol.  1,  pp.  51,  52,  60 ;   WheaUm^  Mem.  Int.  LaWy 
pt.  4,  ch.  1,  §  5 ;  MartenSy  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens^  §  260 ; 
VaUdy  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  1,  §  4 ;  Pufendorf  de  Jur. 
Nat.  et  Gent.j  lib.  8,  cap.  6,  §  10 ;  Potter j  Antiquities  of  Greece, 
b.  8,  c.  7 ;  TacituSy  de  Moribus  Germanicaey  cap.  11 ;  CieerOy  de 
Off.,  lib.  1,  cap.  11;  de  Repub.,  lib.  2,  c.  17.) 

§  2.  It  was  customary,  in  former  times,  to  precede  hostili- 
ties by  a  public  declaration,  communicated  to  the  enemy. 
This  was  always  done  by  ths  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans. 
The  latter  first  sent  the  chief  of  the  feciaUs,  called  the  pater- 
patratusj  to  demand  satisfSstction  of  the  offending  nation ;  and 
i^  within  the  space  of  thirty-three  days,  no  satisfetctory  answer 
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wdd  rettirHdd,  the  herald  called  the  gods  to  Witness  the  inja^- 
tice,  and  came  away^  saying  that  the  Romans  wonld  consider 
upon  the  meadutes  to  be  adopted;.  The  matter  was  then 
referred  to  the  senate^  and,  when  the  war  was  resolved  on, 
the  herald  was  sent  back  to  the  frontier  to  make  declaration 
in  due  form.  Invasions^  withont  snch  public  notice,  li^ere 
looked  upon  its  unlawful,  and  no  nation  was  regarded  as  Itn 
enemy  of  the  Roman  people  until  war  was  thus  publicly 
declared  against  it;  By  snch  scrupulous  delicacy^  says  Vat- 
tel,  in  the  conduct  of  her  wai^^  Rome  laid  a  most  solid  foun* 
dation  for  her  subsequent  greatness.  During  the  middle 
ages,  and  even  as  late  as  1635,  a  declaration  of  war  to  the 
enemy,  previous  to  beginning  hostilities,  was  generally  made, 
and,  indeed,  was  required  by  the  laws  of  honor  and  chivalry- 
{Kent^  Com.  on  Am.  Law^  vol.  1,  p.  53 ;  Wheatoriy  Elem.  Int^ 
Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  1,  §  8 ;  Vattel^  Droit  des  Gens^  liv.  8,  ch.  4,  § 
61 ;  Potter f  Antiquities  of  Oreece^  b.  8,  c.  7 ;  Livy^  Hist.^  lib.  1, 
cap.  21 ;  Mnerigon,  TraiU  des  Assurances^  ch.  12^  sec.  86 . 
Manning^  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  118,  119 ;  Clarendon^  Hist.,  Reb.^ 
vol.  1,  p.  40 ;  Ortolan^  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer^  tome  2,  ch.  1 ; 
Garden,  De  Diplomatie,  liv.  6,  §  6 ;  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2, 
pp.  8-5 ;  De  Felice,  Droit  de  la  Nat.,  etc.,  tome  2,  lee.  28.) 

§  3.  But,  in  modem  times,  the  practice  of  a  formal  declara- 
tion to  the  enemy  has  fallen  into  entire  disuse,  the  belligerents 
limiting  themselves  to  a  public  declaration  within  their  own 
territories  and  to  their  own  people.  The  latest  example  of 
a  public  declaration  to  the  enemy,  was  that  of  France  against 
Spain,  at  Brussels,  in  1735,  by  heralds  at  arms,  according  to 
the  forms  observed  during  the  middle  ages.  For  a  long  time, 
however,  writers  on  public  law  were  divided  in  opinion  with 
respect  to  the  propriety  of  the  modem  practice  of  commenc- 
ing war  without  any  formal  declaration  to  the  enemy.  Gro- 
tius,  Puffendorf,  Valin,  Emerigon  and  Vattel,  think  that  such 
declaration  should  be  made,  while  Bynkershoek,  Heniccius, 
and  more  recent  writers,  maintain  that,  although  such  decla- 
ration may  very  properly  be  made,  yet  it  cannot  be  required 
as  a  matter  of  right.  There  is  nothing  in  international  juris- 
prudence, as  now  practiced,  to  render  such  declaration  obli- 
gatoiy,  and  the  present  usage  entirely  dispenses  with  it.  All, 
however,  agree  that  there  should  be  some  manifesto,  declara- 
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tiPD,  or  pnblicatioQ  made  within  the  territoiy  of  the  state 
which  declares  the  war,  anuouncingthe  existence  of  hostilitieQ; 
and  Buch  manifesto,  or  publication,  usually  sets  forth  the 
motives  for  commencing  the  war.  Some  such  formal  act^ 
proceeding  from  the  competent  authority,  seems  necessary 
in  order  to  announce  to  the  people  at  home,  and  to  apprise 
neutral  nations  of,  the  war,  for  their  instruction  and  direction 
in  respect  to  their  intercourse  with  the  enemy.  "  Without 
such  a  declaration,"  says  Wheaton,  "it  might  be  difficult  to 
distinguish,  in  a  treaty  of  peace,  those  acts  which  are  to 
be  accounted  lawful  effects  of  war,  for  those  which  either 
nation  may  consider  as  naked  wrongs,  and  for  which  they 
may,  under  certain  circumstances,  claim  reparation/'  More» 
over  neutral  states  have  a  right  to  know,  by  some  formal  and 
authoritive  act,  that  hostilities  exist  in  form  as  well  as  in  tsxoX^ 
on  account  of  the  interests  of  their  own  subjects,  whose  duties 
and  relations  to  the  belligerents  are  essentially  changed  by 
the  new  condition  of  things.  It  is  not  material  under  what 
form  such  notice  is  given,  whether  by  proclamation,  or  by  a 
mere  act  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government.  Thus^ 
in  the  war  of  1812,  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  hostilities  immediately  commenced  as  soon  as  Con- 
gress had  passed  the  act,  without  waiting  to  communicate 
the  fact  either  to  England  or  to  neutral  states.  {OrotiuSj  de 
Jur.  Bel  ac  Pac.^  lib.  3,  cap.  3,  §  6;  WA^oton,  Elem.  Int.  Law^ 
pt.  4,  ch.  1,  §  8 ;  Bynkershoek^  Quaesty  Jur,  Pub.^  lib,  3,  cap.  2 ; 
Butherforih,  Institutes,  b.  2,  ch.  9,  §§  10, 15 ;  VaiUl,  Droit  des 
Gens,  liv.  3,  ch.  4,  §§  51-56 ;  JK7a6er,  Droit  des  Gens^  §§  238, 
239 ;  Kentj  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  54 ;  Emerigon,  Traili 
des  Assurances  J  ch.  12,  §  35 ;  Hetneccius,  Elementa  Juris  Nat. 
et  Gent.,  lib.  2,  §  198 ;  ffautefeuiUe,  des  Nations  Neutres,  tit.  8, 
ch.  1 ;  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  5-8 ;  Poison,  Law  of 
Nations,  sec.  6 ;  PhiUimore,  on  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §§  51,  et  seq. ; 
7%€  Noyade,  4  Rob.  Bep.,  p.  253 ;  The  Eliza  Ann,  1  Dod  Bep. 
p.  247 ;  Chitij/,  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  28,  et  seq. ;  Manning,  Law 
of  Nations,  p.  119 ;  Ortolan,  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer,  tome  2,  liv.  3, 
ch.  1 ;  Bayneval,  Inst,  du  Droit  Nat.,  etc.,  liv.  8,  ch.  3 ;  Garden, 
de  Diplomatic,  liv.  6,  §  6 ;  BeUo,  Derecho  Bntemacioml,  pt.  2, 
cap.  1,  §  4 ;  Heffter,  DroU  Intematimd,  §§  119-121 ;  Burlor 
maquiy  Droit,  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Gens,  tome  5,  pt,  4,  ch.  4;  D$ 
Oussy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit.  8,  §§  8,  4.) 
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§  4.  Notwithstanding  a  very  general  accordance,  in  modem 
wars,  with  the  doctrine  of  unilateral  declaration,  there  are 
quite  a  number  of  instances  where  wars  between  the  most 
civilized  nations  have  been  commenced  and  carried  on  with- 
out a  formal  declaration  of  any  kind.    But  these  instances 
have  generally  resulted  from  peculiar  circumstances,  which 
rendered,  or  seemed  to  render,  a  public  declaration  unneces- 
sary or  inconvenient ;  they  are,  therefore,  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule  established  by  modern  usage.    Thus,  the  war  of 
1846,  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  was  commenced 
by  a  conflict  of  armed  forces  on  the  disputed  territory,  and 
without  any  declaration  on  either  side.    The  congress  of  the 
United  States  immediately  passed  an  act  recognizing  the 
existence  of  the  war.      The  war  of  1792,  between  France 
and  Great  Britain,  was  preceded  by  no  formal  declaration ; 
the  British  ambassador  was  withdrawn,   and  the  French 
ambassador  dismissed,  whereupon  the  National  Assembly  of 
France  passed  a  vote  of  war  and  the  seizure  of  British  prop- 
erty.   Phillimore  deems  this  proceeding  to  have  been  ''per- 
fectly justifiable  in  point  of  form''   So,  also,  the  war  of  1778, 
between  the  same  powers,  was  commenced  without  any  for- 
mal declaration  on  either  side,  the  treaty  of  alliance  between 
France  and  the  revolted  English  colonies  of  North  America, 
being  deemed,  in  itself,  sufficient  to  justify  hostilities  on  the 
part  of  Oreat  Britain.     History  afibrds  other  examples  of 
the  same  kind.     Even  admitting  the  views  of  Hautefeuille, 
that  such  wars  are  violations  of  the  law  of  nations,  so  far  as 
concerns  the  failure  to  make  a  formal  declaration,  it  will 
hardly  be  contended  that  all  the  belligerent  acts  of  the  parties, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  are,  of  consequence,  illegal, 
and  violations  of  international  jurisprudence.    It  is,  there- 
fore, necessary  to  fix  a  time  when  the  war  is  to  be  regarded 
as  regular  or  formal.    This  is  no  easy  matter,  different  solu- 
tions of  the  question  have  been  proposed,  the  most  sensible 
of  which  is  the  rule  that,  in  such  cases,  the  legitimate  conse- 
quences of  war  flow  directly  from  the  state  of  public  hostili- 
ties, and  that  the  effects  which  the  voluntary  law  of  nations 
attributes  to  solemn  war  date,  with  respect  to  belligerent 
rights,  from  the  commencement  of  such  hostilities,  and,  with 
respect  to  neutral  duties,  fix>m  an  official  announcement,  or 
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a  positive  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  war.  {Belloj 
Derecho  Iniemacional,  pt  2,  cap.  1,  §  4;  Heffier^  Droit  Interna^ 
tionaly  §§  119-121 ;  Biquelme^  Derecho  Pub.  InLj  lib.  1,  tit.  1, 
cap.  9 ;  HauiefeuilUy  Des  Nations  Neutres^  tit.  3,  ch.  1 ;  Whea^ 
toTij  Elem.  Int.  Law^  pt.  4,  ch.  1,  §  8;  Kent^  Com.  on  Am. 
LaWj  vol.  1,  p.  65;  Phillimorey  On  Int.  LaWj  vol.  S,  §§  51,  et 
seq. ;  WUdmany  On  Int.  Law^  vol.  2,  pp.  6-8 ;  Manning^  Law 
of  Nations^  p.  120 ;  MoseVy  Versuch,  etc.j  b.  18,  cap.  2,  §  4 ; 
De  Cussy^  Droit  Maritime^  liv.  1,  tit.  3,  §  4 ;  The  Eliza  Ann, 
1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  247.) 

§  6.  Declarations  of  war  may  be  either  absolute  or  condi- 
tional. Hostilities  result  at  once  from  the  former,  and  the 
two  nations  are  regarded  as  belligerents  from  the  date  of  the 
declaration.  But  the  demand  of  the  one  power  upon  the 
other  may  be  accompanied  by  a  notification  Jthat  hostilities 
will  be  commenced  unless  satisfaction  upon  some  matter 
specified  be  obtained  immediately,  or  within  a  certain  lim- 
ited time.  In  this  case  the  war  dates  from  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  very  difficult, 
in  .such  cases,  to  fix  the  exact  point  where  belligerent  rights 
begin,  and  when  the  duties  of  neutrals,  and  the  obligations 
of  subjects,  incident  to  the  new  relations  of  the  two  states, 
have  commenced.  The  rule  given  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph applies  also  to  cases  of  conditional  declaration.  {Gro- 
tiusj  de  Jar.  Bel  ac  Pac.j  lib.  3,  cap.  3,  §  7 ;  Vattely  Droit  des 
GeyiSy  lib.  3,  ch.  4,  §  63;  Emerigonj  Traiti  des  Assurances,  ch. 
12.  sec.  26,  §  4 ;  Bello,  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  1,  §  4 ; 
The  Success,  1  Dod.  Bep.,  p.  133 ;  Ortolan,  Diplomatic  de  la 
Met,  tome  2,  liv.  3,  ch.  1 ;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  §§  120, 
121 ;  De  Felice,  Droit  de  la  Nat.,  etc.,  tome  2,  lee.  23.) 

§  6.  If  the  enemy,  says  Vattel,  on  either  declaration  offers 
equitable  conditions  of  peace,  the  war  is  to  be  suspended, 
for  whenever  justice  is  done  all  right  of  employing  force  is 
superseded.  To  these  offers,  however,  are  to  be  added  good 
and  sufficient  securities,  for  we  are  under  no  obligations  to 
suffer  ourselves  to  be  amused  by  empty  proposals.  More- 
over, we  have  a  right  to  demand  security,  not  only  for  the 
principal  objects  for  which  hostilities  were  declared,  but  also 
for  the  expenses  incurred  in  making  preparations  for  the 
war.    The  nature  of  this  security  will  depend  upon  the  pecu- 
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liar  circumstances  of  the  case,  or  the  confidence  we  are  wil- 
ling to  repose  in  the  word  of  the  enemy.  If  the  war  was 
declared  for  the  recovery  of  territory  unjustly  withheld  from 
us,  its  immediate  surrender  would  satisfy  the  main  object  of 
the  declaration.  ( Vatiely  Droit  des  OenSj  liv.  8,  ch.  4,  §  54 ; 
Oriohny  Diphmatie  de  la  Mer,  tome  2,  liv.  3,  ch.  1 ;  Siqudme, 
Dertcho  Pub.  Ini.j  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  9.) 

§  7.  Although  Vattel  strenuously  insists  upon  the  ancient 
rule,  that  the  declaration  of  war  must,  in  general,  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  state  against  which  it  is  made,  he  makes  the 
case  of  a  war  strictly  defensive  an  exception.  He  who  is 
attacked,  he  says,  and  wages  only  a  defensive  war,  need  not 
make  a  formal  declaration,  as  the  state  of  war  is  sufficiently 
determined  by  the  declaration  or  conduct  of  the  enemy. 
JN'evertheless,  the  nation  which  is  attacked  seldom  omits  to 
make  such  declaration,  either  from  a  sense  of  its  own  dig- 
nity, or  for  the  information  of  its  own  subjects  and  of  neu- 
tral states.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  modern  usage 
does  not  absolutely  require  a  formal  declaration  in  any  case, 
ex  debiio  justitiae  inter  gentes^  although  some  public  act,  recog- 
nizing the  existence  of  the  war,  may  be  required  by  public  or 
municipal  law,  in  order  to  determine  the  duties  and  relations 
of  the  subjects  of  the  belligerents.  Such  recognition  seems 
as  necessaiy  in  a  defensive  as  in  an  offensive  war.  Thus, 
when  Sweden,  in  1812,  had  declared  war  against  Great 
Britain,  and  the  British  government  had  neither  issued  a 
counter-declaration  nor  caused  any  official  declaration  to  be 
made  to  its  own  subjects.  Sir  William  Scott  said  it  might  be 
a  question  of  nicety  to  determine  how  far  the  Swedish  pro- 
clamation "would  afffect  the  rights  of  British  subjects  to  carry 
on  their  accustomed  intercourse  with  the  ports  of  Sweden.'' 
( Vattd,  J)roit  des  Gens,  liv.  3,  ch.  4,  §  57 ;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am. 
Law,  voL  1,  p.  56 ;  The  Success,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  183 ;  PhxUir 
more^  on  Ini.  Lam,  vol.  8,  §  66 ;  Qurden,  De  Diplomatie,  liv.  6, 
§  6 ;  WUdoum,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  5^ ;  Sefkr,  Droit  Inier-^ 
national,  §  12Q ;  BeUa,  Jkreeho,  IntemaciancU,  pt.  2,  cap.  1,  §  4 ; 
Bkpjtdme^  Dereoho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit  1,  cap.  9 ;  De  Cussy, 
Droit  Mar^me,  lib.  1,  tit  8,  §  4.) 

§8.  A  war  duly  declared,  pr  officially  reco^ized,  is  not 
merely  a  contest  between  the  governments  of  the  hostile 
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states  in  their  political  character  or  capacity ;  on  the  cox>- 
trary^  its  first  effect  is  to  place  every  individual  of  the  one 
state  in  legal  hostility  to  every  individual  of  which  the  other 
is  composed,  and  these  individuals  retain  the  legal  character 
of  enemies,  in  whatever  country  they  may  be  found.  In  the 
next  place,  all  the  property  of  the  one  state,  and  of  each  of  its 
citizens,  is  deemed  hostile  with  respect  to  the  opposing 
belligerent.  Very  important  consequences,  as  to  the  rights 
of  persons  and  property,  are  deducible  from  these  principles. 
We  here  allude  only  to  the  general  doctrine  of  the  effects  of 
a  declaration  of  war ;  the  limitations  and  modifications  of 
this  doctrine,  by  usage  and  constitutional  law,  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  another  place.  ( Wheaton,  EUm,  Int.  LaWy  pt  4, 
ch.  1,  §  18 ;  Vatiel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  6,  §  70 ;  The 
Hoopj  1  Bob.  Hep.j  p.  198 ;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  p.  122 ; 
Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  65 ;  PhUlimore,  On  InL 
Law,  vol-  3,  §  67;  Bynkershoek,  Quaest  Jur.  Pub.,  lib.  1, 
cap.  8 ;  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  8-10 ;  Heffter,  Droit 
IrUemationcU,  §  122 ;  Burlamaqui,  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Gens, 
tome  5,  pt  4,  ch.  4.) 

§  9.  One  of  the  immediate  and  important  consequences  of 
this  principle,  which  has  been  fully  confirmed  by  the  usages 
of  moderti  warfare,  and  by  the  decisions  of  the  judicial  tribu- 
nals of  Europe  and  the  United  States,  is,  that  a  declaratioti, 
or  recognition  of  war,  effects  an  absolute  interruption  and 
interdiction  of  all  commercial  intercourse  and  dealings 
between  the  subjects  of  the  two  countries^  The  idea,  says 
£ent,  that  any  commercial  intercourse,  or  pacific  dealing,  can 
lawfully  subsist  between  the  people  of  the  powers  at  war, 
except  under  the  clear  and  express  sanction  of  the  govetn- 
meut,  and  without  a  special  license,  is  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  duties  growing  out  of  a  state  of  wan  It  is  a  well 
settled  doctrine,  in  the  English  courts,  and  with  the  English 
jurists,  that  there  cannot  exist,  at  the  same  time,  a  war  of 
arms  and  a  peace  of  commerce.  The  war  puts  an  end  at  once 
to  all  dealings  and  all  communications  with  each  other.  This 
is  equally  the  doctrine  of  all  the  authoritative  writerson  the  law 
of  nations,  and  of  the  maritime  oiklinances  of  all  tbe  great  p<yw- 
ars  of  Europe.  It  Was  frequeotiy  so  decided  by  the  congress 
qS  the  United  States^  during  the  re volutionaiy  wiir,.  and,  Bgaia, 
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by  the  supreme  court  of  the  Unied  States  duriDg  the  war  of 
1812.  This  doctrine  renders  noil  and  void  all  contracts  with 
the  enemy  during  the  war;  it  makes  illegal  the  insurance  of 
enemy's  property,  prohibits  the  drawing  of  bills  of  exchange, 
by  an  alien  enemy  on  a  subject  of  the  adverse  government, 
the  purchase  of  bills  on  the  enemy's  country,  or  the  remission 
and  deposit  of  funds  there,  and  the  remission  of  money  or 
bills  to  subjects  of  the  enemy.  All  endeavors  at  trade  with 
the  enemy,  by  the  intervention  of  third  persons,  or  by  part^ 
nerships,  are  equally  forbidden,  and  no  artifice  can  legalize 
any  trade,  communication,  or  contract  of  whatsoever  charac- 
ter, without  the  express  permission  of  the  government.  The 
subjects  of  the  belligerent  states  cannot  commence  or  carry 
on  any  correspondence  or  business  together,  and  all  commer- 
cial partnerships,  existing  between  the  subjects  of  the  two  par- 
ties prior  to  the  war,  are  dissolved  by  the  mere  force  and  act 
of  the  war  itself;  though  other  contracts,  existing  prior  to 
the  war,  are  not  extinguished,  but  the  remedy  is  only  sus- 
pended, and  this  from  the  inability  of  an  alien  enemy  to  sue, 
or  to  sustain,  in  the  language  of  the  civilians,  a  persona  standi 
in  jttdicio.  {Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  66,  68; 
Wheaton,  On  Captures,  pp.  220-223  ;  Phillimore,  On  Int.  Law, 
vol.  3,  §  70 ;  Bynkershoek,  Quaest  Jur.  Pub.,  lib.  1,  cap.  8 ; 
Wheaton,  JElem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  1,  §§  13, 15 ;  The  Indian 
Chief,  3  Rob.  Pep.,  p.  22 ;  ThePieter,  4  Bob.,  Bep.  p.  49;  The 
Franklin,  6  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  127 ;  The  Joseph,  8  Cranch.  Bep.,  pp. 
451,  455 ;  Chitty,  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  2,  3 ;  Manning,  Laio  of 
Nations,  pp.  122,  123 ;  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  8-10 ; 
Beffter,  Droit  International,  §§  122,  128;  The  Hoop,  1  Bob. 
Bep.,  p.  196 ;  The  Bapid,  8  Cranch.  Bep.,  p.  155.) 

§10.  "This  strict  rule,"  says  Kent,  "has  been  carried  so 
fiEir  in  the  British  admiralty,  as  to  prohibit  a  remittance  of 
supplies  even  to  a  British  colony  during  its  temporary  sub- 
jection to  the  enemy,  and  when  the  colony  was  under  the 
necessity  of  supplies,  and  was  only  partially  and  imperfectly 
supplied  by  the  enemy.  The  same  interdiction  of  trade 
applies  to  ships  of  truce,  or  cartel  ships,  which  are  a  species 
of  neutral  navigation,  intended  for  the  recovery  of  the  liberty 
of  prisoners  of  war.  Buch  a  special  and  limited  intercourse 
is  dictated  by  policy  and  humanity,  and  it  is  indispensible 
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that  it  be  conducted  with  the  most  exact  and  ezclusive  atten- 
tion to  the  original  purpose,  as  being  the  only  condition 
upon  which  the  intercourse  can  be  tolerated.  All  trade, 
therefore,  by  means  of  such  vessels,  is  unlawful,  without  the 
express  consent  of  both  the  governments  concerned."  A 
case  occurred  during  the  war  of  1812,  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  and  was  decided  by  the  American 
courts,  showing  the  rigor  of  this  rule  of  non-intercourse.  A 
citizen  of  the  United  States  had  purchased  a  quantity  of 
goods  within  British  territory,  a  long  time  previous  to  the 
declaration  of  hostilities,  and  bad  deposited  them  on  an 
island  near  the  frontier ;  upon  the  declaration  of  war,  bis 
agents  hired  a  vessel  to  proceed  to  the  place  oi  deposite  and 
bring  away  the  goods ;  but,  on  her  return,,  she  was  captured, 
and,  with  her  cargo,  condemned  as  a  prize  of  war.  {Chittyj 
Lcao  of  Nations^  pp.  6,  7 ;  KmU  Com.  on  Am.  LaWy  vol.  1,  p. 
66 ;  Wkeaion,  EUm.  InL  LaWy  pt  4,  ch.  1,  §  IS ;  The  RapOy 
8  Oraneh.  Sep.,  p.  155 ;  Potts  v.  Belly  8  Term  Bep.y  p.  548 ; 
The  Venu8y  4  Rob.  Rep.y  p.  855 ;  Ihe  CaroUnay  6  Bob.  Bep.y 
p.  886 ;  The  BeUa  OuidiUay  cited,  1  Bob.  Bep.y  p.  147.) 

§  11.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  strict  and  rigorous  rule 
of  international  jurisprudence,  are  '^  contracts  of  necessity, 
founded  on  a  state  of  war,  and  engendered  by  its  violence." 
All  ransom  bills  come  under  this  exception,  as,  also,  bills  of 
exchange  drawn  by  a  prisoner  in  the  enemy's  countiy  for 
his  own  subsistence.  In  the  case  of  a  bill  of  exchange  drawn 
upon  England,  by  a  British  prisoner  in  France,  for  his  own 
subsistence,  and  endorsed  to  an  alien  enemy,  the  latter 
was  allowed  to  enforce  it  on  the  return  of  peace.  {KenJty  Com. 
<m  Am.  LaWy  vol.  1,  p.  68 ;  Wheaioriy  JSlem.  InL  LaWy  pt.  4, 
ch.  1,  §  15 ;  Bynkershoeky  QuaesL  Jur.  Pub.y  lib.  1,  cap.  21 ; 
Antoine  v.  Moreheady  6  Taunton  Bep.y  p.  237.) 

§  12.  *'It  is  equally  illegal,"  says  £enty  ^^for  an  ally  of 
one  of  the  belligerents,  and  who  carries  on  the  war  con* 
jointly,  to  have  any  commerce  with  the  enemy.  A  single 
belligerent  may  grant  licenses  to  trade  with  the  enemy,  and 
dilute  and  weaken  his  own  rights  at  pleasure,  but  it  is  other- 
wise when  allied  nations  are  pursuing  a  common  cause.  The 
community  of  interests,  and  object,  and  action,  creates  a 
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mutaal  duty  not  to  pregndice  that  joint  interest;  and  it  is  a 
declared  principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  founded  on  very 
clear  and  just  grounds,  that  one  of  the  belligerents  may  seize 
and  inflict  the  penalty  of  forfeiture  on  the  property  of  a  sub- 
ject of  a  co-ally  engaged  in  a  trade  with  a  common  enemy, 
and  thereby  affording  him  aid  and  comfort,  whilst  the  other 
ally  was  canying  on  a  severe  and  vigorous  warfare.  It 
would  be  contrary  to  the  implied  contract  in  every  such  war* 
like  confederacy,  that  neither  of  the  belligerents,  without  the 
other's  consent,  shall  do  anything  to  defeat  the  common 
object."  Wheaton  says  that  no  subject  of  an  ally  can  trade 
with  the  common  enemy  in  a  conjoint  war,  without  being 
liable  to  the  forfeiture,  in  the  prize  courts  of  an  ally,  of  his 
property  engaged  in  such  trade.  And  that,  as  the  rule  with 
respect  to  the  subjects  of  the  belligerent  state  can  be  relaxed 
only  by  the  permission  of  the  sovereign  power  of  the  state? 
so  the  rule,  with  respect  to  the  subjects  of  allies,  can  be  relaxed 
only  by  the  permission  of  the  allied  nations,  according  to 
their  mutual  agreement.  {Keniy  Com.  on  Am.  Law^  vol.  1, 
p.  69 ;  WheatoTiy  EUm.  Int.  Law^  pt.  4,  ch.  1,  §  14 ;  The  Nep- 
tmmSf  6  Bob^  Rep.,  p.  403 ;  Ihe  Noyade,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  251 ; 
PhiUimorej  On  M.  Law,  vol.  3,  §§  67,  73 ;  Bynkershodc,  QwmL 
JvT*  Pub.,  lib.  1,  cap.  15 ;  Chiity,  Law  of  Naiicns,  pp.  11, 12 ; 
Meftet^  Droit  International,  §§  120-123.) 

§  18.  One  of  the  immediate  consequences  of  the  position  in 
which  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  belligerent  states  are 
placed  by  the  declaration  of  war,  is,  that  all  the  subjects  of 
one  of  the  hostile  powers,  within  the  territory  of  the  other, 
are  liable  to  be  seized  and  retained  as  prisoners  of  war.  But 
this  extretne  right,  founded  on  the  positive  law  of  nations, 
has  been  stripped  of  much  of  its  rigor  in  modern  war&re,  by 
the  milder  rules  resulting  from  the  usage  of  nations,  the  stipn- 
lationa  of  treaties^  a^id  the  municipal  laws  and  ordinances  of 
partioolar  states.  These  affect,  more  or  less,  the  exercise  of 
ilos  extreme  ri^fat  of  war ;  but  the  right  itself  still  remains, 
and  may^  under  certain  circumstances,  be  enforced,  at  the 
dificretion.  of  the  belligerent  Bynkershoek  Qxentions  several 
instanoea  arising  in  the  seventeenth,  and  one  as  early  as  the 
fifteeatb  c^atuiy,  of  stipulations  in  treaties  allowing  foreign 
subjects  a  reasonable  time  to  withdraw  with  their  effects. 
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9tieh  stipulations,  says  Kent,  have  now  become  an  established 
formula  in  commercial  treaties.  Emerigon  considers  such 
treaties  as  an  affirmance  of  common  right,  or  the  public  law 
of  Europe.  Vattel  also  says,  that  the  sovereign  who  declares 
war  cannot  detain  those  subjects  of  the  enemy  who  are  within 
his  dominions,  at  the  time  of  such  declaration,  and  that  they 
are  to  be  allowed  a  reasonable  time  to  withdraw,  because, 
by  permitting  them  to  enter  his  territories,  he  tacitly  prom- 
ised them  protection,  and  security  for  their  return.  The  cur- 
rent of  opinion,  however,  is  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  that  the 
general  rigfU  still  exists  as  a  rule  of  law,  though  its  exercise 
has  been  limited  and  modified  by  usage  and  conventional 
law,  and  by  municipal  ordinances  and  regulations.  {Kenij 
Com.  on  Am.  LaWj  vol.  1,  p.  56;  OrotiuSy  De  Jut.  Bel,  ac  P<ic.j 
lib.  8,  cap.  9,  S  4 ;  Vatiel,  Drdt  des  Oens,  liv.  8,  ch.  4,  §  63 ; 
Mstbly^  Le  Droit  Public^  Oeuvres^  tome  4,  p.  834 ;  PkUlimorej  On 
Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  75 ;  Wildman,  Int.  LaWj  vol.  2,  p.  12 ;  Bur- 
lamaquu  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  dea  Oena^  tome  5,  pt.  4,  ch.  6; 
JEmerigonj  Traiti  dea  Assvtrances,  ch.  12,  sec.  85 ;  Azuniy  Droit 
Mdritme,  pt.  2,  ch.  4,  art.  2,  §  7 ;  Bynkershoek^  Quaesi.  Jut. 
Bub. J  cap.  2,  §7;  Mofming^  Law  of  Nations^  pp.  124,  125; 
De  Felice^  Droit  de  la  Nat.^  etc.,  tome  2,  lec«  28 ;  BeUo,  Dereeho 
Iniemaeionaly  pt.  2,  cap.  2,  §2;  Hefter^  Droit  Intematianaly 
§§  122, 126 ;  Biqudmey  Dereeho  Pub.  Int.^  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap. 
10 ;  De  Cussyj  Droit  JUaritimey  liv.  2,  ch.  6.) 

§  14.  In  England  it  was  provided  by  magna  charta,  that  upon 
the  breaking  out  of  war,  foreign  merchants  found  in  England, 
and  belonging  to  the  country  of  the  enemy,  should  be 
attached,  "without  harm  to  body  or  goods,**  until  it  be 
known  how  English  merchants  were  treated  by  the  enemy. 
By  the  statute  of  27  Edward  III.,  17,  foreigners  were  to 
have  convenient  warning  of  forty  days,  by  proclamation, 
to  depart  the  realm  with  their  goods.  The  act  of  congress 
of  July  eth,  1T98,  authorized  the  President,  in  case  of 
war,  to  direct  the  conduct  to  be  observed  toward  subjects 
of  the  hostile  nation,  being  aliens  and  within  the  United 
States,  and  in  what  case,  and  upon  what  security  their 
feaidenee  should  be  permitted;  and  it  declared,  in  refer- 
ence to  those  who  were  to  depart,  that  they  should  be 
allowed!  such  reaaonable  time  as  mdght  be  consistent  with 
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the  public  safety,  and  according  to  the  dictates  of  hamanity 
and  national  hospitality,  ^'for  the  recovery,  disposal,  and 
removal  of  their  goods  and  effects,  and  for  their  departure." 
By  the  Spanish  decree  of  February,  1829,  making  Cadiz  a 
free  port,  it  was  declared  that,  in  the  event  of  war,  foreigners 
who  had  established  themselves  there  for  the  purpose  of 
commerce,  and  becoming  alien  enemies  by  means  of  the 
war,  were  to  be  allowed  a  proper  time  to  withdraw,  and  their 
property  was  not  to  be  subject  to  sequestration.  Other 
nations  have  made  similar  decrees  and  ordinances,  substitut- 
ing a  milder  rule  than  the  ancient  and  sterner  doctrine  of 
international  law ;  but,  however  strong  the  current  of  mod- 
ern authority  in  favor  of  the  milder  principle,  neverthe- 
less, the  ancient  and  stricter  rule  must  still  be  regarded  as 
the  law  of  nations ;  and  such  has  been  the  decision  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States.  There,  however,  should 
be  a  very  strong  case  in  order  to  justify  the  exercise  of  this 
extreme  right,  as  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  decidedly  against  it 
At  the  opening  of  the  war  of  1803,  between  France  and 
Great  Britain,  ]N'apoleon  made  prisoners  of  all  English  sub- 
jects traveling  in  France.  The  pretext  for  this  exercise  of 
the  extreme  right  of  war,  was  the  capture  of  French  vessels 
in  the  bay  of  Audiere  by  the  English  prior  to  the  declara- 
tion of  war,  and  other  violations  of  maritime  law.  The  law 
of  retaliation  would  hardly  seem  to  require,  or  even  to  justify, 
a  resort  to  means  so  unusual  and  odious,  although  within 
the  extreme  limits  fixed  by  the  ancient  and  severer  rules  of 
war.  {Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  57-59 ;  Vatid^ 
Droit  des  Gens^  liv.  3,  ch.  4,  §  63 ;  Massij  Droit  Comm.^  liv.  2, 
tit  1,  ch.  2,  §§  1,  2 ;  HaukfeuilUj  Droit  des  NationSy  tome  3,  p. 
267 ;  AUsimy  History  of  UuropCy  first  series,  vol.  2,  p.  270 ; 
Thiers^  Hist,  du  Con.  et  de  VEmpirCy  liv.  17;  Las  OaseSj 
Memoires  de  Napoleon,  vol.  7,  pp.  32,  33 ;  Manning^  Law  of 
Nations^  pp.  125,  126 ;  U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  1,  p.  677 ; 
BellOj  Derecho  Intemacionalj  pt  2,  cap.  2,  §  2 ;  HeffteVy  Droit 
Iniemationaly  §  126.) 

§  15.  What  we  have  said  of  the  detention  of  the  enemy's 
person,  also  holds  good  with  respect  to  the  right  to  sieze  and 
confiscate  all  enemy's  property  found  within  our  territory  at 
the  commencement  of  hostilities*  In  former  times,  this  right 
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was  exercised  with  great  rigor,  but  it  has  now  become  an 
established,  though  not  inflexible,  rule  of  international  law, 
that  such  property  is  not  liable  to  confiscation  as  a  prize  of 
war.  This  rule,  says  chief  justice  Marshall,  "  like  other  pre- 
cepts of  morality,  of  humanity,  and  even  of  wisdom,  is 
addressed  to  the  judgement  of  the  sovereign — it  is  a  guide 
which  he  follows  or  abandons  at  his  will ;  and,  although  it 
cannot  be  disregarded  by  him  without  obloquy,  yet  it  may 
be  disregarded.  It  is  not  an  immutable  rule  of  law,  but 
depends  on  political  considerations,  which  may  continually 
vary."  The  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  has  decided 
that  we  have  a  right  to  seize  and  confiscate  all  goods  of  the 
enemy  found  in  the  country,  and  all  vessels  and  cargoes  found 
afloat  in  our  ports,  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities ;  but 
that  this  right  was  vested  in  congress,  and,  until  some  statute, 
directly  applying  to  the  subject,  be  parsed,  the  courts  could 
not  condemn  such  property ;  that  it  wouid  continue  under 
the  protection  of  the  law,  and  might  be  claimed  by  the 
owner  on  the  restoration  of  peace.  We  have  already  stated 
the  ancient  law  of  England  which  prescribes  that,  at  the 
commencement  of  a  war,  the  enemy's  merchants,  with  their 
goods,  were  to  be  treated  precisely  as  the  English  mer- 
chants, with  their  goods,  were  treated  in  the  enemy's  country. 
But  the  modem  practice  of  Great  Britain  has  been  far  less 
liberal.  "In  the  recent  maritime  wars  commenced  in  that 
country,"  says  Wheaton,  "  it  has  been  the  constant  usage  to 
seize  and  condemn,  as  droits  of  admirality,  the  property  of 
the  enemy  found  in  its  ports  at  the  breaking  out  of  hostili- 
ties, and  this  practice  does  not  appear  to  have  been  influ- 
enced by  the  corresponding  conduct  of  the  enemy  in  that 
respect."  The  English  text-writers,  down  to  the  beginning 
of  the  recent  war  with  Russia,  continued  to  maintain  the 
existence  of  the  right  to  seize  and  condemn,  not  only  as 
a  general  right  of  war,  but  as  one  which  could  be  exercised 
by  the  crown,  without  any  express  act  of  parliament  to  sanc- 
tion it.  ( Wheaton,  EUm.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  1,  §  11 ;  Kent^ 
Com.  an  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  59 ;  Brovm  v.  The  United  StaleSy 
8  Oranch.  Bep.,  pp.  128-129 ;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  pp. 
124-129 ;  Kluber,  Droit  des  Gens,  §§  260-252 ;  Moser,  Versuchy 
etc.,  b.  9,  §§  49^0;  Vatiel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  4,  §  68; 
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ch.  5,  §§  76,  77 ;  D€  Fdicty  Droit  dt  la  Nature,  eic^  tome  2, 
lee*  26 ;  BeUo,  Dereeho  Internacianal,  pt  2,  cap.  2,  f  2 ;  HtffUr, 
Droit  International,  §  126 ;  J>^  Cuasjfj  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1, 
tit  8,  {  6.) 

§  16.  On  the  declaration  of  a  war  between  the  Ottoman 
Porte  and  Russia,  in  October,  1858,  a  notice  was  issued  bj 
the  latter  government  to  the  effect  that,  as  the  Porte  had  not 
imposed  an  embargo  on  Russian  vessels  in  its  ports,  etc.,  the 
Russian  government,  on  its  part,  grants  liberty  to  Turldsh 
vessels  in  its  ports  to  return  to  their  destination  till  the  10th 
(22d)  of  November.  After  the  declaration  of  hostilities  by 
France  and  England  against  Russia,  similar  declarations 
were  made  by  these  powers.  That  of  France,  dated  March 
27th,  1854,  declares:  "Article  one.  Six  weeks  from  the  pre- 
sent date  are  granted  to  Russian  ships  of  commerce  to  quit 
the  ports  of  France.  Those  Russian  ships  which  are  not 
actually  in  our  ports,  or  which  may  have  left  the  ports  of 
Russia  previously  to  the  declaration  of  war,  may  enter  into 
French  ports,  and  remain  there  for  the  completion  of  their 
cargoes,  until  the  9th  of  Maj,  inclusive."  The  declaration 
of  England,  to  the  same  effect,  was  dated  March  29th,  1854. 
Still  further  indulgences  were  afterward  declared  to  Russian 
vessels,  which  had  sailed  prior  to  May  15th,  1854,  for  English 
and  French  ports.  Russia  allowed  English  and  French  ves- 
sels six  weeks  from  the  25th  of  April,  1854,  to  take  on  board 
their  cargoes  and  sail  from  Russian  ports  in  the  Black  sea, 
the  sea  of  Azoff,  and  the  Baltic,  and  six  weeks  from  the  opening 
of  navigation,  to  leave  the  ports  of  the  White  sea.  ( Wheaton, 
Mem.  Int.  Law,  pt  4,  ch.  1,  §12,  note  by  Lawrence;  Paris 
Moniteiir,  March  28th,  1854;  London  Gazette,  18th  April,  1854; 
Ck)ng.  Doc.,  33  Cong.,  B.  It.  No.  103,  p.  5;  Gircidaire  du 
Ministre  dela  Marine,  Annuaire,  etc.,  1853-4,  app.  6,  pp.  913, 926, 
928 ;  Ortolan,  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer,  tome  2,  appeo.;  Pistoye 
et  Duverdy,  et  Traiii  des  Prises,  tome  2,  appen. ;  De  Cussy, 
Droit  Maritime  liv.  2,  ch.  28.) 

§  17.  Debts  contracted  before  the  declaratioB  ^i  war,,  and 
owing  by  one  belligerent^  or  its  allies,  to  the  enemy,  are  necdt- 
sarily  merged  in  the  war,  and  mnat  abide  the  issae  of  the 
contest,  or  rather  the  stipulationB  of  the  treaiijy  of  peace  by 
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which  it  iB  tenninated.  Formerly  debts  contracted  in  tin^ 
of  peace,  and  owing  by  the  belligerent  state,  or  its  subjects, 
to  the  subjects  of  the  enemy,  were  also  r^arded  as  annulled 
or  oonflseated  by  the  declaration  of  war.  This  doctrine  is 
fully  recognized  in  the  writings  of  Cicero,  Grotius,  Puffen* 
dorff,  Bynkershoek,  and  others.  But,  according  to  Vattel, 
the  rigor  of  this  rule  was  afterwards  relaxed,  and  the  opposite 
custom  grew  up  in  its  place,  which  has  now  become  so  gene* 
ral  throughout  Europe,  that  the  sovereign  who  should 
enforce  the  former  rule,  would  be  regarded  as  violating  good 
fitith ;  for  strangers  trusted  his  government  or  subjects  only 
fW>m  the  firm  persuasion  that  the  modem  custom  would  be 
observed.  Emerigon  and  Martens  advocate  the  same  doctrine. 
The  question  is  also  most  ably  discussed  by  Hamilton  in  the 
numbeifi  of  Camillus,  published  in  1795. 

The  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  has  decided  that 
the  right,  siricii  jure,  still  exists  as  a  settled  and  undoubted 
right  of  war  recognized  by  the  law  of  nations,  although  it 
was,  at  the  same  time,  admitted  to  be  the  universal  practice 
at  present  to  forbear  to  seize  and  confiscate  debts  and  credits, 
as  also  to  seize  and  confiscate  enemy's  tangible  property 
found  in  the  country  at  the  opening  of  the  war.  The  court 
would  not  confiscate  without  an  act  of  the  legislative  power 
declaring  its  will  that  such  property  should  be  condemned. 
Mr.  Justice  Story  dissented  in  a  most  able  and  learned  opin- 
ion. Mr.  Phillimore  makes  a  distinction  between  debts  due 
from  the  state,  in  its  corporate  capacity,  to  individuals, — 
money  invested  in  the  public  funds  and  the  like, — and  pri- 
vate debts  of  individuals  of  the  one  state  to  individuals  of 
the  other.  While  admitting  that  private  debts  may  be  con- 
fiscated, siricii  jure^  although  modern  custom  is  opposed  to 
the  exercise  of  that  right,  he  says  that  the  opinion  of  Vattel, 
Emerigon  and  Martens,  against  the  lawfulness  of  confiscating 
those  due  from  the  staie  to  enemy's  subjects,  ^'  now  may  hap- 
pily  be  said  to  have  no  gainsayers."  Wildman  says  :  "  It 
will  npt  be  easy  to  find  an  instance  where  a  prince  has 
thought  fit  to  make  reprisals  upon  a  debt  due  from  himself 
to  private  men ;  there  is  a  confidence  that  this  will  not  be 
done.  A  private  man  lends  money  to  a  prince  upon  the  faith 
of  an  engagement  of  honor,  because  he  cannot  be  compelled. 
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like  other  men,  in  an  adverse  way  in  a  court  of  justice.    So 
scrupulously  did  England,  France  and  Spain  adhere  to  this 
public  faith,  that  during  war  they  suffered  no  inquiry  to  be 
made  whether  any  part  of  the  public  debts  was  due  to  sub- 
jects  of  the  enemy,  though  it  is  certain  many  English  had 
money  in  the  French  funds,  and  many  French  had  money  in 
ours."    With  respect  to  the  confiscation  of  private  debts,  the 
same  author  considers  that  the  rigid  rule  of  Grotius  and  Byn- 
kershoek  has  been  more  or  less  mitigated  by  the  wise  and 
humane  practice  of  modem  times.     "  By  the  34  George  3,  c. 
79,"  he  says,  "  the  transmission  of  money  due  to  the  enemy 
was  prevented ;  the  money  itself  was  called  in,  secured,  and 
kept  for  those  to  whom  it  was  due,  until  the  return  of  peace 
should  enable  them  to  receive  it."  (  Wildrmn,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2, 
pp.  10,  11 ;  KmU  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  62  ;   Wheaion, 
Elem.  InU  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  1,  §  12 ;    Cwero,  de  Off.,  lib.  3,  cap. 
26 :  Qrotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pae.,  lib.  1,  cap.  1,  §  6 ;  lib.  3, 
cap.  7,  §§  3,  4 ;  Puffend&rff,  de  Jur.  NaL  ei  Gent,  lib.  8,  caps. 
6,  19,  20,  28 ;  Bynkershoek,  Quaest.  Jur.  Pub.,  lib.  1,  cap.  7 ; 
VaUel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  3,  ch.  5,  §  77 ;  HamiUmx,  The  Fed- 
eralist, Camillus,  Nos.  18  to  23 ;  Brown  v.  The  United  States,  8 
Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  110 ;  PhiUimore,  on  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §  87-89 ; 
Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  129-131 ;  Riquelme,  Derecho 
Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  9.) 

§  18.  After  a  full  exanination  of  the  authorities  and  deci- 
sions on  this  question,  Chancellor  Kent  says :  "  We  may, 
therefore,  law  it  down  as  a  principle  of  public  law,  so  far  as 
the  same  is  understood  and  declared  by  the  highest  judicial 
authorities  in  this  country,  that  it  rests  in  the  discretion  of  the 
legislature  of  the  union,  by  a  special  law  for  that  purpose,  to 
confiscate  debts  contracted  by  our  citizens,  and  due  to  the 
enemy;  but,  as  it  is  asserted  by  the  same  authority,  this  right 
is  contrary  to  universal  practice,  and  it  may,  therefore,  well 
be  considered  as  a  naked  and  impolitic  right,  condemned  by 
the  enlightened  conscience  of  modern  times."  On  this  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Wheaton  remarks  •  "  In  respect  to  debts  due  to  an 
enemy,  previously  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  the 
law  of  Great  Britian  pursues  a  policy  of  a  more  liberal,  or  at 
least,  of  a  wiser  character,  than  in  respect  to  droits  of  admi- 
ralty.   A  maritime  power,  which  has  an  overwhelming  supe- 
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rioritj,  may  have  an  interest,  or  may  snppose  it  has  an  inters 
est,  in  asserting  the  right  of  confiscating  enemy's  property, 
seized  before  an  actual  declaration  of  war;  but  a  nation  which, 
by  the  extent  of  its  capital,  must  generally  be  the  creditor  of 
every  other  commercial  country,  can  certainly  have  no  inter- 
est in  confiscating  debts  due  to  an  enemy,  since  that  enemy 
might,  in  almost  every  instance,  retaliate  with  much  more 
injurious  effect.    Hence,  though  the  prerogative  of  confisca- 
ting such  debts,  and  compelling  their  payment  to  the  crown, 
still  theoretically  exists,  it  is  seldom  or  ever  practically 
exerted.    The  right  of  the  original  creditor  to  sue  for  the 
recovery  of  the  debt,  is  not  extinguished;  it  is  only  suspended 
during  the  war,  and  revives  in  full  force  on  the  restoration 
of  peace.    Such,  too,  is  the  law  and  practice  in  the  United 
States.    The  debts  due  by  American  citizens  to  British  sub- 
jects, before  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  not  actually  con- 
fiscated, were  judicially  considered  as  revived,  together  with 
the  right  to  sue  for  their  recovery  on  the  restoration  of  peace 
between  the  two  countries."    By  the  treaty  of  1794,  between 
the  United  States  and  Oreat  Britain,  it  was  stipulated  that 
debts  due  from  individuals  of  the  one  nation  to  individuals 
of  the  other,  should  never,  in  any  event  of  war  or  national 
differences,  be  sequestrated  or  confiscated.     [Kent^  Com.  on 
Am.  LaWf  vol.  1,  p.  66 :   Wheaton^  Elem.  InU  Law^  pt.  4,  ch. 
1,  §  12 ;  Martens,  Nouveau  BecueU,  tome  2,  p.  16 ;   Wolf  v. 

Oxholm^  6  Mavle  and  Selwyn*s  Rep.,  p.  92 ;  Brown  v.  The  United 
States,  8  Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  110 ;  The  State  of  Georgia  v.  Brails- 
foYd,  et  al.,  3  Dallas  Rep.,  pp.  4, 5 ;  ex  parte  Boussmaker,  18  Vesey 
Jur.  Rep.,  p.  71 ;  The  Neiistra  Signora  de  las  Dolores,  Edwards 

Rep.,  p.  60 ;  Furtade  v.  Rodgers,  3  Bos.  and  Puller  Rep.,  p.  191 ; 

Ware  v.  Hilton  et  al.,  8  Dallas  Rep.,  pp.  199-285.) 

§19.  While  the  English  text-writers  and  jurists  have  con- 
tended for  the  right  to  seize  and  sequestrate  the  property  of 
an  alien  enemy  found  in  British  territory,  at  the  declaration 
of  a  war,  as  a  right  conceded  by  the  law  of  nations,  they 
have  almost  uniformly  denied  the  right  to  confiscate  debts 
due  to  such  enemy,  on  the  ground  that  usage  and  custom 
have  annulled  that  right.  The  distinction  thus  attempted 
to  be  drawn  between  debts  and  other  property  is  not  well 
founded  in  reason  or  authority,  but  has  resulted,  apparently, 
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from  policy  and  interest  Mr.  Whoaton  gives  several  exam- 
ples of  the  forced  application  of  this  doctrine.  ^^On  the 
commencement,"  he  says,  ^^of  hostilities  hetween  France 
and  Great  Britain,  in  1798,  the  former  power  sequestrated 
the  dehts  and  other  property  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  her 
enemy,  which  decree  was  retaliated  by  a  countervailing  mea- 
sure on  the  part  of  the  British  government  By  the  addi^ 
tional  articles  to  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  two  powers, 
concluded  at  Paris  in  April,  1814,  the  sequestrations  were 
removed  on  both  sides,  and  commissaries  were  appointed  to 
liquidate  the  claims  of  British  subjects  for  the  value  of  their 
property  unduly  confiscated  by  the  French  authorities,  and 
also  for  the  total  or  partial  loss  of  the  debts  due  to  them, 
or  other  property  unduly  retained  under  sequestration  sub- 
sequent to  1792.  The  engagement,  thus  extorted  from 
France,  may  be  considered  as  a  severe  application  of  the 
rights  of  conquest  to  a  fallen  enemy,  rather  than  a  mea- 
sure of  even-handed  justice,  since  it  does  not  appear  that 

I  French  properly,  seized  in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  and  at 

\  sea,  in   anticipation  of  hostilities,  and  subsequently  con* 

demned  as  droits  of  admiralty,  were  restored  to  the  original 

owners  under  this  treaty,  on  the  return  of  peace  between  the 

I    I  two  countrtes."    ( Wheaion^  EUm.  InL  Law^  pt  4,  ch.  1,  §  12 ; 

j  Martens^  Nouveau  Jtecueil^  tome  2,  p.  16 ;  De  Qissy^  Droit  Mari^ 

I  time,  liv.  2,  ch.  6.) 

§20.  The  same  author  says:  "On  the  rupture  between 
Great  Britidn  and  Denmark  in  1807,  the  Danish  ships,  and 
other  property,  which  hsd  been  seized  in  the  British  ports, 
and  on  the  high  seas,  before  the  actual  declaration  of  hostili- 
I  ties,  were  condemned  as  droits  of  admiralty  by  the  retro- 

;  spective  operation  of  the  declaration.    The  Danish  govern- 

ment issued  an  ordinance  retaliating  this  seizure,  by  seques- 
trating all  debts  due  from  Danish  to  British  subjects,  and  caus- 
ing them  to  be  paid  into  the  Danish  royal  treasury.  The  Eng- 
lish court  of  king's  bench  determined  that  this  ordinance 
was  not  a  legal  defense  to  a  suit  in  England  for  such  a  debt, 
not  being  conformable  to  the  usage  of  nations ;  the  text-wri- 
ters having  condemned  the  practice,  and  no  instance  having 
occurred  of  the  exercise  of  the  right,  except  the  ordinancjjS 
in  question,  for  upwards  of  a  eeatury.    The  eonndness  of 
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this  judgment  may  well  be  questioned.  It  has  been  justly 
observed,  that  between  debts  contracted  under  the  faith  of 
laws,  and  property  acquired  on  the  &ith  of  the  same  laws, 
reason  draws  no  distinction  ;  and  the  right  of  the  sovereign 
to  confiscate  debts  is  precisely  the  same  with  the  right  to 
confiscate  other  property  found  within  the  country  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war.  Both  require  some  special  act 
expressing  the  sovereign  will,  and  both  depend,  not  on  any 
inflexible  rule  of  international  law,  but  on  political  conside- 
rations, by  which  the  judgment  of  the  sovereign  may  be 
guided."  In  another  place,  Mr.  Wheaton  said,  in  )*eference 
to  this  transaction,  ^^  It  is  difficult  to  show  a  reasonable  dis- 
tinction between  debts  contracted  under  the  public  faith  in 
time  of  peace,  and  property  found  in  the  enemy's  territory 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  or  taken  at  sea  before  the 
declaration  of  hostilities."  The  amount  of  Danish  property 
condemned  by  the  British  government  in  1807,  as  droits  of 
admiralty,  was  computed  at  one  million  two  hundred  and 
sixty-five  thousand  pounds,  while  the  debts  due  to  British 
subjects,  sequestrated  by  Denmark,  amounted  to  only  from 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  {Wheaton^  Elem.  Int.  Law^  pt.  4,  ch.  1,  §12,  note; 
Wolf  V.  Oxholm^  6  Mdiile  and  Selwyn  Rep.y  p.  92 ;  Brown  v. 
United  States j  8  Cranch.  Hep.y  p.  110.) 

§  21.  As  remarked  in  a  preceding  paragraph,  it  is  not,  in 
all  cases,  easy  to  determine  from  what  circumstances,  and  at 
what  period,  war  shall  be  said  to  have  commenced,  so  as  to 
fix  the  character  of  a  public  enemy  on  the  state  with  which 
it  is  waged.  Where  a  public  declaration  or  manifesto  pre- 
cedes  hostilities,  the  war  exists  from  the  time  it  is  declared. 
But  such  a  precedent  declaration  is  not,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  necessary  to  legalize  hostilities;  and,  by  modem 
usage,  it  is  sometimes  dispensed  with,  and  the  war  com- 
menced without  any  public  notice  or  warning.  Not  only 
reprisals,  but  acts  of  more  positive  aggression,  under  the 
sanction  and  authority  of  the  government,  sometimes  precede 
the  declaration  of  war,  and  are  covered  by  its  retroactive 
effect.  Again,  in  other  cases,  no  declaration  or  manifesto  is 
ever  issued,  or,  if  issued  at  all,  it  merely  recognizes  the  war, 
as  that  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  to  be  an  exist- 
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ing  &ct.  Where  the  goveminent  itself  has  fixed  no  positiTne 
time  for  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  either  part  or 
fiitnre,  and  where  ita  intentions  are  at  all  douhtful,  the  con- 
duct of  individnals  is  entitled  to  a  lenient  and  fevorable  con- 
straction.  A  court  will  not,  in  such  cases,  condemn  property 
as  involved  in  trade  with  the  enemy,  unless  fully  satisfied,  not 
only  that  hostilities  existed,  but  that  the  fact  was  so  public 
and  notorious  that  the  knowledge  of  its  existence  was  justly 
to  be  imputed  to  the  parties  by  whom  the  acts  of  supposed 
illegality  were  committed  or  authorized*  It  would  be  plainly 
unjust  to  confiscate  property,  or  annul  contracts,  where  rea- 
sonable doubts  exist,  either  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  govern- 
ment, or  the  knowledge  of  the  parties.  (  WheaUm^  JElem,  InL 
LaWj  pt.  4,  ch.  1,  §  8 ,  Groiius^  de  Jur,  Bet  ae  Pac,^  lib.  1,  cap. 
8,  §4;  Bynkerahoek^  QuaesL  Jut.  Pub.^  lib.  1,  cap.  2;  Buther- 
forth.  Institutes,  b.  2,  ch.  9,  §  10 ;  Vattelj  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8, 
ch.  4,  §§51-56;  Kluber,  DroU  des  Gens  Mod.,  §§238,  289; 
Duer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.  592 ;  London  Law  Magazine, 
vol.  18,  p.  92;  Biquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  InL,  lib.  1,  tit  1,  cap.  9.) 

I  22.  The  same  leniency  is  certainly  due  to  neutrals  in 
such  cases.  Where  there  has  been  no  ofiicial  declaration  of 
war,  and  no  notification  by  manifesto  of  its  actual  existence, 
the  conduct  of  neutrals  is  entitled  to  the  most  favorable  con- 
struction, and  neutral  property  cannot  be  condemned,  for 
violation  of  neutral  duly,  without  proof  that  the  war  de  facto 
was  so  public  and  notorious  that  the  neutral  could  not  have 
been  in  ignorance  of  its  existence.  But  where  such  knowl- 
edge is  actually  brought  home  to  him,  it  seems  to  us  to  place 
him  in  the  same  position,  with  respect  to  the  character  of  his 
acts,  as  if  an  ofiicial  declaration  or  manifesto  had  been  issued. 
Hautefeuille,  however,  thinks  the  declaration  or  manifesto 
absolutely  essential  to  bind  neutrals.  Even  in  the  case  of 
defensive  war,  supposed  by  Yattel,  where  the  party  attached 
is  required  to  repel  hostilities,  belligerent  rights  accrue  as 
againrt  the  enemy  only,  but  not  with  respect  to  neutrals. 
Bo  fiEir  as  they  are  concerned,  such  hostilities  are  to  be 
regarded  precisely  as  if  they  did  not  exist  But  this  view 
is  not  supported  either  by  reason  or  usage.  {HautefeuSle, 
Des  Nations  Neutres,  tit  8,  ch.  1 ;  Bayneval,  Dela  lAberte  des 
Mtrs^  tome  2,  pp.  284,  et  seq. ;  Ortolan,  Dip.  de  la  Mer,  liv. 
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8,  ch.  1 ;  VaUdj  Drtni  des  QenBy  liv.  8,  ch.  4,  §  51 ;  MaftenMj 
NxuveUes  Onuses  CeLj  tome  1,  pp.  56,  et  aeq. ;  JRaynevaly  Inst, 
du  Droit  de  la  Nat,  eie.^  liv.  8,  ch.  3,  §  1.) 

§  23.  A  declaration  of  war  does  not  y)so  facto  extinguisli 
treaties  between  the  belligerent  states.  Treaties  of  friend- 
ship and  alliance  are  necessarily  annulled  by  a  war  between 
the  contracting  parties,  except  such  stipulations  as  are  made 
expressly  with  a  view  to  a  rupture,  such  as  limitations  of  the 
general  rights  of  war,  etc.  So  of  treaties  of  commerce  and 
navigation;  they  are  generally  either  suspended  or  entirely 
extinguished  by  a  war  between  the  parties  to  such  treaties. 
All  stipulations,  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  war,  or 
with  respect  to  the  effect  of  hostilities  upon  the  rights  and 
property  of  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  parties,  are  not 
impaired  by  supervening  hostilities,  this  being  the  very  con- 
tingency intended  to  be  provided  for,  but  continue  in  full 
force  until  mutually  agreed  to  be  rescinded.  There  are  many 
stipulations  of  treaties,  which,  although  perpetual  in  their 
character,  are  suspended  by  a  declaration  of  war,  and  can 
only  be  carried  into  effect  on  the  return  of  peace.  But  this 
subject  will  be  further  noticed  in  another  chapter.  {Vaitelp 
Droit  de  Gens,  liv.  3,  ch.  10,  §  175 ;  W  heaton,  Elem.  Int.  Law, 
pt  3,  ch.  2,  §  10 ;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  175.) 

§  24.  W  e  have  thus  far  mostly  confined  our  remarks  to 
the  effects  of  a  declaration  of  war  upon  belligerent  states  and 
their  subjects  in  their  international  relations.  Its  effecti 
upon  the  relations  of  the  citizens  of  a  belligerent  state  with 
their  own  government  belong  to  constitutional  or  municipal 
law,  rather  than  to  general  public  law ;  nevertheless,  as  there 
are  certain  general  principles  which  govern  these  relations 
in  all  countries  and  under  all  governments,  it  may  be  proper 
to  allude  to  them  in  this  place.  For  example,  any  place, 
port,  town,  fortress,  or  section  of  country  occupied  by  the 
enemy,  is,  for  nu)8t  purposes,  regarded  in  law  as  hostile  terru 
toty,  so  long  as  such  occupation  is  continued.  If  the  place 
so  occupied  were  previously  neutral,  or  a  part  of  our  own 
territory,  it  is  no  longer  regarded  as  such,  for  it  would  be 
absurd  to  suppose  that  persons  who  are  hostile  themselves, 
or  who  are  under  a  hostile  authority,  are  to  exercise  the 
same  civil  rights  as  neutrals  or  citizens  in  time  of  peace. 
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The  relations  of  the  government  to  a  place  or  territoiy  bo 
occupied  or  situated,  are  of  a  military  character,  and  con- 
sequently are  not  regulated  by  the  civil  laws,  which  are  made 
for  the  condition  of  peace.  This  change  of  relation,  or  rule 
of  government,  does  not  result  from  anything  in  the  par- 
ticular constitution  or  laws,  but  from  the/ac^  of  the  existence 
of  war  and  the  hostile  occupation  of  the  place.  The  same 
rule  applies  to  a  place,  or  district  of  country,  which  is  invaded 
or  besieged  by  an  enemy ;  the/ac/  of  the  invasion  or  beleaguer- 
ment  is,  in  itself,  a  substitution  of  military  for  civil  authority ; 
the  absence  of  peace  suspends  the  law  of  peace,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  war  substitutes  military  rule.  What  is  called  a  declara- 
tion of  martial  law  in  one's  own  country,  is  the  mere  announce- 
ment of  a  fact;  it  does  not,  and  cannot  create  that  fact. 
The  exigencies  which,  in  anyparticular  place,  justify  the  taking 
of  human  life  without  the  interposition  of  the  civil  tribunals, 
and  without  the  authority  of  the  civil  law,  may  justify  the 
suspension  of  the  power  of  such  tribunals  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  martial  law.  The  law  of  war,  or  at  least  many  of 
its  rules,  are  merely  the  results  of  a  paramount  necessity. 
On  this  point  we  quote  the  language  of  Attorney-General 
Gushing:  ^^ There  may  undoubtedly  be,  and  have  been, 
emergencies  of  necessity,  capable  of  themselves  to  produce, 
and  therefore  to  justify  such  suspension  of  all  law,  and 
involving,  for  the  time,  the  omnipotence  of  military  power. 
But  such  a  necessity  is  not  of  the  range  of  mere  legal  ques- 
tions. When  martial  law  is  proclaimed,  under  circumstances 
of  assumed  necessity,  the  proclamation  must  be  regarded  as 
the  statement  of  an  existing  fact,  rather  than  the  legal  crea- 
tion of  that  fieu^t.  In  a  beleaguered  city,  for  instance,  the 
state  of  seige  lawfully  exists,  because  the  city  is  beleaguered, 
and  the  proclamation  of  martial  law,  in  such  case,  is  but 
notice  and  authentication  of  a  fact, — that  civil  authority  has 
been  suspended,  of  itself,  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  and 
that,  by  the  same  force  of  circumstances,  the  military  has  had 
devolved  upon  it,  without  having  authoritively  assumed,  the 
supreme  control  of  aflairs  in  the  care  of  the  public  safety 
and  conservation.  Such,  it  would  seem,  is  the  true  explana- 
tion of  the  proclamation  of  martial  law  at  New  Orleans  by 
General  Jackson.'*    The  declaration,  or  exercise  of  martial 
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law  ia  a  foreign  conntry,  by  fhe  commander  of  an  inyading, 
occnpying,  or  conquering  army,  is  an  element  of  the  Jt£5  beUi, 
and  will  be  more  particularly  treated  of  in  the  chapters  on 
the  rights  of  military  occupation  and  of  complete  conquest. 
{Viie  Post,  chapters xxxii  andxxxiii;  Cashing^  Opinions  ofj 
V,  S,  AtCys  Gm.y  vol.  8,  pp.  865,  et  seq.;  Hansard,  Pari.  Deb., 
N.  iS.,  vol.  9;  third  series,  vol.  115;  Ghrdnerj  Institutes  of 
Am,  InL  Law,  p.  208.) 

§  25.  Martial  law  has  often  been  confounded  with  military 
laWj  but  the  two  are  very  different.  Military  law,  with  us, 
consists  of  the  ^^  rules  and  articles  of  war,"  and  other  statutary 
provisions  for  the  government  of  military  persons,  to  which 
may  be  added  the  unwritten  or  common  law  of  the  ^^  usage 
and  custom  of  military  service."  It  exists  equally  in  peace 
and  in  war,  and  is  as  iixed  and  definite  in  its  provisions  as  the 
admiralty,  ecclesiastical,  or  any  other  branch  of  law,  and  is 
equally,  with  them,  a  part  of  the  general  law  of  the  land.  But, 
in  the  words  of  Chancellor  Kent,  ^^  martial  law  is  quite  a  dis- 
tinct thing."  It  exists  only  in  a  time  of  war,  and  originates 
in  military  necessity.  It  derives  no  authority  from  the  civil 
law,  (using  the  term  in  its  mere  general  sense,)  nor  assistence 
from  the  civil  tribunals,  for  it  overrules,  suspends  and  replaces 
both.  It  is  from  its  very  nature,  an  arbitrary  power,  and 
*'  extends  to  all  the  inhabitants  (whether  civil  or  military)  of 
the  district  where  it  is  in  force."  It  has  been  used  in  all  coun- 
tries and  by  all  governments,  and  it  is  as  necessary  to  the 
sovereignty  of  a  state  as  the  power  to  declare  and  make  war. 
The  right  to  declare,  apply  and  enforce  martial  law,  is  one  of 
the  sovereign  powers,  and  resides  in  the  governing  authority 
of  the  state,  and  it  depends  upon  the  constitution  of  the  state 
whether  restrictions  and  rules  are  to  be  adopted  for  its  appli* 
cation,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  exercised  according  to  the  exigen- 
cies which  call  it  into  existence.  But  even  when  left  unre* 
strictedby  constitutional  or  statutary  law,  like  the  power  of  a 
civil  court  to  punish  contempts,  it  must  be  exercised  with  due 
moderation  and  justice;  and,  as  ^^  paramount  necessity  "  alone 
can  call  it  into  existence,  so  must  its  exercise  be  limited  to 
such  times  and  places  as  this  necessity  may  require;  and, 
moreover,  it  must  be  governed  by  the  rules  of  general  public 
law,  as  applied  to  a  state  of  war.    It,  therefore,  cannot  be 
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despoticalljor  aiisitnailj  exercised,  anymoie  ihm  any  other 
belligerent  right  eio  be  wo  exerciied.  {CuMhing^  Opinums  of 
U.  S.  AWjfs.  GenL,  voL  8,  pp.  365,  et  seq. ;  Woljius.  Jw  Otn^ 
tiim^  i  868;  GrotiuSy  £k  Jur.  JBeL  ae  Pac.^  lib.  2,  cap.  8; 
Kluber,  Droit  dea  Gens^  §255;  aBritn,  Anuriem  MUkary 
Lean,  p.  28.) 

§  26.  The  laws  of  different  conntries,  with  respect  to  the 
application  and  exercise  of  this  power,  are  very  different.  In 
the  jurispradence  of  France,  for  example,  three  conditions 
of  tilings  are  carefnlly  defined  and  provided  for:  1st,  The 
state  of  peaeCj  where  all  persons  are  governed  by  the  civil  or 
militaiy  authority,  according  to  the  class  to  which  they 
belong,  and  the  law  applicable  to  the  particular  case;  2d, 
The  state  of  toar,  where  the  law  and  authority  governing 
depends  upon  the  particular  condition  of  the  place  and 
circumstances  of  the  case,  the  civil  authority  sometimes 
acting  in  concert  with,  and  sometimes  in  subordination  to 
the  militaiy ;  and  3d,  7%e  state  of  seige,  where  the  civil  law 
is  suspended  for  the  time  being,  or,  at  least,  is  made  subordi- 
nate to  the  military,  and  the  place  is  put  under  martial  law, 
or  under  the  authority  of  the  militaiy  power.  This  may 
result  from  the  presence  of  a  foreign  enemy,  or  by  reason  of 
a  domestic  insurrection,  and  the  rule  applies  to  a  district  of 
country  as  well  as  to  a  fortress  or  city.  A  similar  system  is 
adopted  in  Spain,  and  in  most  of  the  countries  of  conti- 
nental Europe*  ^^The  state  of  seige  of  the  continental 
jurists,"  says  Cushing,  ^^is  the  proclamation  of  martial  law 
of  England  and  the  United  States,  only  we  are  without 
law  on  the  subject,  while  in  other  countries  it  is  regulated 
by  l^iown  limitations."  The  English  common  law  authori- 
ties, and  commentators,  generally  confound  martial  with  milh 
tary  law,  and,  oonsequentiy,  throw  very  little  light  upon  the 
subject  considered  as  a  domestic  fact,  and,  in  parliamentaiy 
debates,  it  has  usually  been  discussed  as  a  facty  rather  than 
as  forming  any  part  of  their  system  of  jurisprudence.  Nevet^ 
tbeless,  there  are  numerous  instances  in  which  martial  law 
has  been  declared  and  enforced  in  time  of  rebellion  or  insur- 
xection,  not  only  in  India  and  British  colonial  possessions, 
but  also  in  England  and  Ireland.  It  seems  that  no  act  of 
parliament  Lb  required  to  precede  such  declaration,  although 
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it  is  veaally  followed  by  aa  wt  of  indemnity,  when  the 
diatarbances  wbich  called  it  fortb  are  at  and  end,  in  order  to 
give  constitntional  existence  to  tbe  fact  of  martial  law, 
{Block,  Die.  de  V Admin.  Franfoise,  passim.;  JSacriche^  Die.  de 
Leg.  If  JurisprudenciOj  passim.;  Gushing^  Opinions  of  U.  & 
AtCya  GenL,  vol.  8,  pp.  366,  et  seq. ;  HdU^  Hkt.  Com.  Law^ 
p.  89 ;  StepheHj  CammentarieSy  vol.  2,  p.  602 ;  ffansardy  ParL 
Deb.y  N.  S.y  vol.  11 ;  third  series,  vol.  115 ;  Orcmi  v.  QxnMy 
2  H.  BlaoksUmey  Sep.,  p.  98 ;  BlacksUmey  Cammeniarieay  voL 
1,  p.  186 ;  Bowyer,  Vhiverscd  Fob.  Law,  p.  424.) 

§  27.  Martial  law  is  not  mentioned  by  name  in  the  consti- 
tution or  statutes  of  the  United  States,  nor  is  there  much 
light  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  the  constitutions  and  laws 
of  the  several  states  of  the  union,  or  the  decisions  of  our 
courts.  It  is  true  that  the  constitution  recognizes  the  faet 
that  there  may  be  cases  of  rebellion  and  invasion,  but  it  has 
made  no  general  provision  for  the  supposable  or  necessary 
incidents  to  such  a  condition  of  a&irs.  The  only  clause  hav- 
mg  direct  relevancy  to  this  subject,  is  the  declaration  that 
'^  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  sus- 
pended, unless  when,  in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  pub- 
lie  safety  may  require  it."  Now,  the  suspension  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  is  not,  in  itself,  a  declaration  of  martial  law; 
it  is  simply  an  incident,  although  a  very  important  incident 
to  such  declaration.  In  other  words,  the  incident  is  consti- 
tutionally provided  for,  while  the  substance,  or  general  prin- 
ciple, is  merely  recognized,  but  in  no  other  manner  alluded 
to.  Probably  the  framers  of  that  instrument  saw  the 
difilculty  of  attempting  to  regulate,  by  any  fixed  rules,  that 
which  results  from  paramount  necessity  alone,  and  which, 
from  its  very  nature,  is  scarcely  susceptible  of  minute  regula- 
tion. Practically,  in  England  and  the  United  States,  the 
essence  of  martial  law,  is  the  suspension  of  the  privilege  of 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  — that  is,  the  withdrawal  of  a  par- 
ticular person,  or  of  a  particular  place  or  district  of  oountiy 
from  the  authority  of  the  civil  tribunals.  A  mere  declara- 
tion of  martial  law,  no  matter  how  much,  ^^  in  case  of  rebel- 
lion or  invasion,  the  public  necessity  may  require  it,"  would 
be  utterly  useless  unless  accompanied  by  a  suspension  of  the 
privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus ;  for  if  the  local  civil 
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authorities  were  permitted,  in  such  a  case,  to  enforce  this 
writ,  they  might,  and  some  probably  would,  render  the  mili- 
tary powerless  to  provide  for  "  the  public  safety."  Hence,  in 
the  United  States,  the  two,  — martial  law  and  the  suspension 
of  the  writ, — although  differing  as  the  whole  differs  from  a 
part,  have  been  practically  regarded  as  one  and  the  same 
thing.  The  clause  of  the  federal  constitution  which  restricts 
the  suspension  of  this  writ  to  cases  where  "  the  public  safety 
may  require  it,"  is  contained  in  the  first  article  of  that  instru- 
ment, and  hence,  it  has  been  inferred  by  some,  that  inasmuch 
as  that  article  relates  principally  to  the  powers  of  congress, 
it  was  intended  that  congress  alone  should  have  power  to 
suspend  this  writ.  But  this  negation  of  power  is  general  in 
its  terms,  and  is  found  in  the  section  of  things  denied,  not 
only  to  congress,  but  to  all  other  branches  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, and  to  all  the  states.  It  is  not  a  delegation  of 
power,  but  a  limitation,  —  a  negative  rather  than  a  positive 
enunciation, —  of  a  power,  the  previous  existence  of  which  is 
recognized ;  and  this  negative  reaches  all  the  functionaries, 
legislative  and  executive,  civil  and  military,  not  only  of  the 
federal  government,  but  also  of  the  state  governments ; 
that  is  to  say,  there  can  be  no  valid  suspension  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpuSj  "  unless  when,  in  case  of  rebellion, 
or  invasion,  the  public  welfare  may  require  it."  There  must 
be  two  coexisting  facts,  in  order  to  make  it  valid ;  1st,  The 
fiEict  of  ^^ rebellion  or  invasion;"  and  2d^  The  fact  that 
"  the  public  safety  requires  it"  It  is  very  evident,  from  their 
nature,  that  both  of  these  facts  may  occur  when  congress  is 
not  in  session,  or,  if  in  session,  may  occur  in  some  remote 
part  of  the  country — say  in  Oregon  or  California  —  where 
its  action  could  not  reach  till  long  after  the  public  exigencies 
bad  passed.  In  such  a  case  how  is  ^^the  public  safety"  to 
be  provided  for,  if  congress  alone  can  suspend  this  writ  ? 
Again,  these  two  facts  may  occur  in  a  state  where  there  is  a 
rebellion  against  the  state  government,  but  not  against  any 
authority  of  the  United  States ;  may  not  the  state  govern- 
ment, in  accordance  with  its  own  constitution,  suspend  this 
writ  7  It  is  so  held.  But,  if  it  be  true  that  the  federal  con- 
stitution confines  this  power  to  congress  alone,  how  can  it 
be  exercised  by  a  state  ?    And  if  by  a  state,  why  not  by  the 
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executive  of  the  United  States?  "  The  executive  power"  of 
the  government  is  vested  in  the  President,  and  he  is  the ''  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  states  when  called  into  the 
actual  service  of  the  United  States/'  and  it  is  his  duty  to 
resist  an  ^^nvasion/'  and  to  suppress  an  ^^insurrection;"  it 
would,  therefore,  seem  to  properly  devolve  upon  him,  and 
upon  those  acting  under  his  authority  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  these  objects,  to  enforce  martial  law,  or  to  suspend 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpuSy  '^in  case  the  public  safety  may 
require  it."  If  the  previous  action  of  congress  be  necessary, 
in  each  particular  case,  to  render  such  suspension  valid,  it  is 
evident  that  there  can  scarcely  ever  be  a  valid  suspension  of 
this  writ,  for  '^  the  public  necessity  "  will  almost  always  have 
passed  before  any  legislative  action  can  be  had  in  the  pre- 
mises. It  would,  therefore,  seem  more  consonant  with  the 
principles  of  legal  interpretation,  and  with  the  nature  of  the 
case,  to  regard  this  clause  in  the  constitution  as  a  limitation 
of  a  general  power  existing  in  the  government^  rather  than  as 
conferring  or  delegating  that  power  to  any  particular  branch 
or  functionary  of  that  government,  and,  consequently,  that 
this  power  does  not  belong  exclusiveb/  to  congress,  but  may 
also  be  exercised  by  the  executive,  subject  always  to  his 
liability  to  impeachment  by  congress. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  commentators  on  the 
constitution  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  this  power  is 
vested  in  congress  alone;  but  they  seem  to  have  assumed 
this  construction,  rather  than  to  have  fully  considered  and 
.  discussed  the  question  in  all  its  bearings.  There  has  not 
been,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  any  aathorative  decision  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States  on  the  subject,  for  the 
question  was  not  raised  in  ex  parte  Bolman  and  Swartout, 
(4  Cranch.  jR.,  p.  101 ;)  but  the  inferior  courts  have  generally 
held  that  the  direct  action  of  the  legislative  power  is  neces* 
sary  in  all  cases  to  authorise  the  suspension,  and  that,  without 
this  essential  prerequisite,  they  would  enforce  the  writ  in  all 
places,  against  all  persons,  and  under  all  circumstances  what- 
soever. It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  some  of  these 
opinions  have  been  given  in  cases  of  conflict  between  the 
courts  and  the  executive  or  military  authorities,  where  pas- 
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aions  were  excited,  and  where  the  judges  appeared  more 
anxious  to  exercise  their  own  prerogatives  than  to  preserve  and 
sustain  the  government  of  their  country.  Judicial  opinions, 
given  under  such  circumstances,  are  entitled  to  very  little 
weight  The  judges  who  rendered  these  decisions  seem  to  have 
overlooked  the  fact  that  waty  resulting  from  rebellion  or  inva- 
sion, is,  from  its  very  nature,  a  substitution  of  military  for 
civil  authority.  That  the  latter  authorities  do  not,  and  can 
not,  perform  their  ordinary  functions,  is  to  be  presumed 
from  the  fact  that  war  exists,  for  if  the  courts  could  enforce 
the  laws  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  the  action  of  the 
military  power — there  could  be,  constitutionally  and  legally, 
no  WOT.  Moreover,  when  a  military  force  is  called  out  to 
repel  an  "invasion,"  or  to  suppress  a  "rebellion,"  it  is  not 
placed  under  the  direction  of  the  judiciary,  but  under  that  of 
the  executive.  Suppose  the  military  force,  legally  and  con- 
stitutionally called  into  service  for  the  purposes  indicated, 
should  find  it  necessary,  in  the  course  of  its  military  opera- 
tions, to  occupy  a  field  or  garden,  or  to  destroy  trees  or 
houses,  belonging  to  some  private  person,  can  a  court,  by 
injunction,  restrain  them  from  committing  such  waste  \  It 
can  do  so  in  time  of  peace,  and,  if  its  powers  are  to  continue 
in  time  of  war,  the  judiciary,  and  not  the  executive,  will 
command  the  army  and  navy.  The  taking  or  destroying  of 
private  property  in  such  cases  is  a  military  act  —  an  act  of 
war,  and  must  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  war;  it  is  not  pro- 
vided for  by  the  laws  of  peace.  In  the  same  way,  a  person 
taken  and  held  by  the  military  forces,  whether  before,  or  in,  or 
after  a  battle,  or  without  any  battle  at  all,  is  virtually  a  prisoner 
of  war.  Ko  matter  what  his  alleged  offense,  whetiier  he  is  a 
rebel,  a  traitor,  a  spy,  or  an  enemy  in  arms,  he  is  to  be  held  and 
punished  according  to  the  laws  of  war  j  for  these  have  been  sub- 
stituted for  the  laws  of  peace.  And  for  a  person  so  taken 
and  held  by  the  military  authority,  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
can  have  no  effect,  because,  in  the  words  of  the  U.  S.  supreme 
court,  "the  ordinary  course  of  justice  would  be  utterly  unfit 
for  such  a  crisis."  But  this  view  has  been  objected  to  on 
the  ground  that  it  allows  too  much  power  to  the  executive. 
This  objection  is  answered  by  the  court  in  the  same  case,  as 
ollows:    "It  is  said  that  this  power  in  the  President  ia 
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d«iigeroiis  to  libertj,  and  may  be  abnaed.  All  power  may 
be  abused  if  placed  in  unworthy  bande.  Bat  it  would  be 
difficulty  we  tbink,  to  point  out  any  other  hands  in  wbicb 
this  power  would  be  more  safe^  and  at  the  same  time  equally 
effectual/'  {Luther  v.  Borderij  7  Howard  Rep.^  p.  1;  Martm 
▼•  MoU^  12  WheaUm  Rep.y  p.  19 ;  Story ^  Com.  on  the  OonstUUf 
tkmy  §  1842 ;  Tucker's  JBIacksianey  voL  1,  p.  292 ;  Johnson  v. 
Duncan^  ot  al.,  8  Marim  Bep.^  0*  S.,  p.  680.) 

§  28.  Gongess  has  nerer  acted  under  this  clause  of  the  cou- 
Blitution,  either  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  to 
authorize  the  suspeusion,  or  to  approve  or  condemn  the 
conduct  of  those  who  have  suspended  it.  There,  however, 
have  been  a  number  of  occasions  on  which  it  has  been  sus- 
pended by  the  executive  and  military  authorities  of  the 
United  States.  During  the  administration  of  President 
Washington,  in  the  Pennsylvania  "Whisky  Insurrection"  of 
1794  and  1795,  the  military  authorities  engaged  in  suppress- 
ing it  disregarded  the  writs  which  were  issued  by  the  courts 
for  the  release  of  the  prisoners  who  had  been  captured  as 
insurgents.  Qeneral  Wilkinson,  under  the  authority  of  Presi- 
dent Jefferson,  during  the  Burr  conspiracy  of  1806,  suspended 
the  privilege  of  this  writ,  as  against  the  superior  court  of 
Kew  Orleans.  General  Jackson  assumed  the  right  to  refuse 
obedience  to  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  first  in  New  Orleans, 
in  1814,  as  against  the  authority  of  Judge  Hall,  when  the 
British  army  was  approaching  that  city ;  and  afterward  in 
Florida,  as  against  ihe  authority  of  Judge  Fromentin.  The 
case  of  General  Wilkinson  was  brought  directly  to  the  notice 
of  Congress,  but  as  that  body  refused  either  to  approve  or 
to  disapprove  his  conduct,  it  has  been  claimed  that  this  non- 
action of  the  national  legislature  was  a  tacit  acquiescence  in 
the  power  of  the  President  to  authorize  the  suspension  of  this 
writ,  "  when  in  case  of  rebellion,  or  invasion,  the  public 
necessity  may  require  it."  {Parton,  Life  of  Jackson;  HamiUoriy 
Hist  of  the  RepubUCy  vol.  6 ;  Wilkinson^  Memoirs ;  Cushingy 
Opinions  of  U,  S.  AtCy,  Gen*l.,  vol.  8,  p.  874.) 

§  29.  But  suppose  it  should  be  definitively  decided  .that 
congress  alone  is  empowered  to  suspend  the  privilege  of  this 
writ,  and  cases  of  "  rebellion  or  invasion"  should  occur,  where 
an  imperious  overruling  public  necessity  required,  from  the 
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President,  or  those  under  his  authority,  an  exercise  of  this 
power,  must  he  disregard  ^'  the  public  safety,"  and  permit  a 
judge,  who  is  armed  with  this  writ,  to  endanger  or  destroy  the 
government  ?  Even  if  it  were  plain  that  the  words  of  the 
constitution  were  intended  to  give  this  power  exclusively  to 
congress,  we  think  that  in  a  case  of  public  danger,  at  once  so 
imminent  and  grave  as  to  admit  of  no  other  remedy,  the 
maxim  salus  populi  suprema  lex  should  form  the  rule  of  action, 
and  that  a  suspension  of  this  writ,  by  the  executive  and  mili- 
tary authorities  of  the  United  States,  would  be  justified  by 
the  pressure  of  a  visible  public  necessity ;  if  an  act  of  indem- 
nity were  required,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  congress  to  pass 
it.  But  if  the  President  should  exercise,  or  should  authorize 
others  to  exercise  this  power  improperly,  or  unnecessarily, 
he  would  be  liable  to  impeachment.  ( Cashing^  Opinions  of  U. 
S.  Aifys,  Gen.^  vol.  8,  pp.  865,  et  seq.) 

§  30.  We  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  the  right  to  declare, 
apply  and  exercise  martial  law,  is  one  of  the  rights  of  sove- 
reignty, and  is  as  essential  to  the  existence  of  a  state  as  is 
the  right  to  declare  or  carry  on  war.  It  is  one  of  the  inci- 
dents of  war,  and,  like  the  power  to  take  human  life  in  bat- 
tle, results  directly  and  immediately  from  the  fact  that  war 
legally  exists.  It  is  a  power  inherent  in  every  government, 
and  must  be  regarded  and  recognized  by  all  other  govern- 
ments ;  but  the  question  of  the  authority  of  any  particular 
functionary  to  exercise  this  power  is  a  matter  to  be  deter- 
mined by  local  and  not  by  international  law.  Like  a  decla- 
ration of  a  siege  or  blockade,  the  power  of  the  officer  who 
makes  it  is  to  be  presumed  until  disavowed,  and  neutrals,  who 
attempt  to  act  in  derogation  of  that  authority,  do  so  at  their 
peril.  (  Vide  Post,  chap,  xxiii ;  Gushingj  Opiimns  of  TJ.  8.  AU% 
Gen.f  vol.  8,  pp.  865,  et  seq.) 
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{1.  Dntyto  serve  and  defend  the  state  —  {2.  Persons  exempt  ftrom  military 
duty — {  3.  If  sncb  persons  engage  in  hostilities — {  4.  In  whom  is  vested 
the  right  to  raise  troops — }  5.  Duty  of  a  state  to  support  its  troops — {  6. 
Pensions,  asylams,  hospitals,  etc. — }  7.  Use  of  mercenaries — {8.  Of  par- 
tisans and  guerrilla  troops — 2  9.  Insurgent  inhabitants  and  levies  en  masse 
— { 10.  Hostile  acts  of  private  persons  on  the  high  seas — J  11.  Use  of  pri- 
vateers— 2  12.  Privateers  not  used  in  recent  wars — {  13.  Declaration  of  the 
conference  of  Paris  in  1856 — 2^^*  ^^^  received  by  other  states — 2  ^^* 
Privateers,  by  whom  commissioned — 2  ^^*  Treaty  stipulations  respecting 
privateers — 2^*^*  Implements  of  war — 2  ^^*  ^"^  ^^  prisoned  weapons — 
219.  Poisoning  wells,  food,  etc. —  2  ^O*  Assassination  of  an  enemy — 2  2^- 
Surprises — \22,  Allowable  deceptions — \2^,  Stratagems — \2^,  Use  of 
a  false  flag  at  sea — §25.  Deceitful  intelligence  —  ^2^.  Employment  of 
spies — 227.  Gases  of  Hale  and  Andr6 — 2^8.  Rewarding  traitors — 129, 
Intestine  divisions  of  enemy's  subjects. 

§  1.  As  a  general  rule,  every  citizen  is  bound  to  serve  and 
defend  the  state  of  which  he  is  a  member,  as  far  as  he  is  capa* 
ble.  This  concurrence,  for  the  common  defense  and  general 
security,  is  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  every  political  asso- 
ciation, and  without  this  society  could  not  be  maintained. 
When,  therefore,  a  state  has  declared  war,  every  citizen  is 
bound  to  assist  in  carrying  it  to  a  successful  conclusion, 
whatever  may  be  his  individual  opinion  of  the  necessity  or 
propriety  of  the  resort  to  arms  by  ixis  own  government* 
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Even  thoagh  he  may  not  deem  the  objects  of  the  war  jnstifi* 
able,  or  its  motives  commendable,  he  is,  nevertheless,  bound 
to  stand  by  the  state  in  the  prosecution  of  that  war.  This, 
however,  will  not  prevent  his  directing  his  best  efforts  and 
influence  to  bring  about  a  just  and  satisfactory  settlement  of 
the  causes  of  the  war.  If  he  thinks  that  his  own  government 
has  entered  into  the  contest  rashly  and  inconsiderately,  he 
may  seek  to  convince  it  of  its  error,  and  to  induce  a  with- 
drawal or  modification  of  its  pretentions,  and  a  concession  of 
some  of  the  enemy's  demands ;  but,  however  justifiable  and 
•  proper  his  efforts  to  restore  peace,  till  this  is  effected  the 

state  is  entitled  to  his  services  in  carrying  on  the  war.  ( Vat- 
id^  Droit  dea  GenB.y  liv.  3,  ch.  2,  §  8;  Burlamaqui^  Droit  de  la 
Nat  et  des  Gens^  tome  5,  pt.  4,  ch.  1 ;  PhiUimore  an  Int.  Law^ 
vol.  3,  §§  70,  71. ;  WUdmany  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  §  8 ;  Poison,  Law 
of  Nations,  sec.  6 ;  De  Felice,  Droit  de  la  Nature,  etc.,  tome  2, 
lee.  20.) 

§  2.  Although  every  man,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  is  bound 
to  take  them  up  if  required,  in  the  service  of  the  state,  this 
duty  is  limited  and  regulated  by  municipal  law.    At  present 

I  most  nations  maintain  regular  military  and  naval  forces, 

which  are  increased  in  time  of  war  by  volunteers,  militia,  or 

\  new  levies.    Moreover,  the  soldiers  and  sailors  required  for 

cariying  on  military  operations  are  generally  enlisted  without 
I  compulsion,  which  greatly  mitigates  the  evils  of  war.    Even 

where  levies  are  made  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  the  army,  or  to 

supply  the  navy,  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  left  to  pur- 

I  sue  their  ordinary  peaceful  avocations.    Occasionally,  how- 

'  ^  ever,  the  public  authorities  of  particular  places  call  out  all 

citizens  capable  of  carrying  arois ;  but  even  then  there  are 

,  ,  certain  classes  exempt  from  military  duty.     Old  men,  women 

and  children  are,  in  general,  unfit  for  the  occupation  of  war, 
being  incapable  of  handling  arms,  or  of  supporting  the 
fatigues  of  military  service.  Ma^strates,  and  other  civil 
ofiicers,  are  exempted,  their  time  being  occupied  in  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  and  the  maintenance  of  order.  The  clergy 
are  also  usually  exempted  from  military  service,  the  duties 
of  their  profession  being  deemed  incompatible  with  those  of 
war.  All  these  classes,  which,  by  general  usage,  or  the  muni- 
cipal laws  of  the  belligerent  state,  are  exempt  from  military 
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dnty,  are  not  subject  to  the  general  rights  of  a  belligerent 
over  the  enemy's  person.  Tq  these  are  added,  by  modem 
usage,  all  persons  who  are  not  organized  or  called  into  mill* 
tary  service,  though  capable  of  its  duties,  but  who  are  left  to 
pursue  their  usual  pacific  avocations.  All  these  are  regarded 
as  non-combatants.  {BeUoj  Derecho  Iniemacionalj  pt  2,  cap.  8, 
§  4;  Vattel,  DroU  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  eh.  2,  §§  9, 10 ;  Burlamaqui, 
Droit  de  la  Nat  et  des  Gens,  tome  5,  pt.  4,  ch.  1. ;  PhiUimore, 
On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  70. ;  De  Felice,  Droit  de  la  Nature,  etc., 
tome  2,  lee.  20. ;  Pdson,  Law  of  Nations,  sec  6.) 

§  8.  Nevertheless,  it  often  happens,  in  case  of  invasions, 
and  in  the  seige  of  fortified  towns,  that  not  only  merchants, 
mechanics,  and  the  common  peasantiy,  but  also  the  the 
clergy,  magistrates,  old  men,  women,  and  even  children, 
take  up  arms  and  render  good  service  in  the  common  defense. 
In  doing  this  they  lose  the  character  of  non^ombatants,  and 
become  subject  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  war.  Those  who  lay 
aside  their  peaceful  avocations  and  engage,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  hostile  acts  toward  the  enemy,  whether  by 
the  orders  of  their  government,  or  their  own  free  will,  are 
liable  to  the  consequences  which  lawfully  result  from  such 
acts,  but  to  none  others.  ( Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch 
2,  §  10 ;  ch  8,  §  145 ;  Burlamaqui,  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Gens, 
tome  5,  pt.  4,  ch.  1 ;  PhiUimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  94 ; 
De  Felice,  Droit  de  la  Nat.,  etc.,  tome  2,  lee.  25 ;  Biquebne, 
Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  10 ;  Beat,  Science  du  Grouv- 
ememeni,  tome  5,  ch.  2,  sec.  6,  §  8.) 

§  4.  "  As  war  cannot  be  carried  on  without  soldiers,"  says 
Vattel,  "  it  is  evident  that  whoever  has  the  right  of  making 
war,  has  also  naturally  that  of  raising  troops."  This  is  true 
with  respect  to  the  state  in  its  sovereign  capacity,  but  not 
with  respect  to  the  particular  departments  into  which  the 
government  of  the  state  is  divided.  The  constitution  must 
determine  to  what  department  these  powers  shall  belong,  and 
whether  they  shall  be  combined  or  separate.  In  most  £uro* 
pean  countries  they  both  belong  to  the  sovereign,  and  are 
regarded  as  prerogatives  of  majesty.  In  England  the  sovereign 
declares  war,  but  he  cannot  compel  persons  to  enlist,  nor  can 
he,  in  fact,  keep  an  army  on  foot  without  the  concurrence  of 
parliBsmeot.    In  the .  United  States,  congress  alone  candedaie 
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war,  or  authorize  the  raising  of  troops.  The  general  right 
of  the  state  to  raise  troops  is  a  part  of  the  jus  eminens,  or 
superior  right,  which  the  entire  body  may,  for  the  common 
good,  exercise  over  the  individual  members  of  which  it  is 
composed.  (  Vatldy  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  3,  ch.  2,  §  7 ;  GroUuSy 
de  Jur.  Bd.  ac  Pac.,  lib.  1,  cap.  1,  §  6 ;  Burlamaqm,  PriiL  du 
Poliiiqu£y  pt.  4,  cap.  1,  §  12;  Kenty  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1, 
p.  262 ;  Stort/y  On  the  ConatUuUony  §  950 ;  Bowyery  Universal 
Public  LaWy  ch.  20.) 

§  5.  K  every  citizen,  as  among  the  Romans,  took  his  turn 
in  serving  in  the  army,  such  service  would  naturally  be  gra- 
tuitous. But  where  only  a  portion  are  called  into  militaiy 
service,  while  the  others  are  left  to  pursue  their  ordinaiy 
avocations,  it  is  right  and  proper  that  those  who  bear  arms 
should  be  paid  by  those  who  do  not,  for  no  individual  is 
bound  to  do  more  than  his  proportion  for  the  service  and 
defense  of  the  State.  The  duty  of  the  state  to  support  its 
troops  is  evident,  and  its  right  to  levy  taxes  for  this  purpose 
results  from  its  general  sovereign  power  over  property  within 
its  territory,  when  necessity  or  the  public  good  requires.  It 
is  a  part  of  the  jus  eminenSy  which,  when  it  regards  property, 
is  called  by  writers  on  public  law  dominium  eminens.  This 
right  has,  by  some,  been  placed  on  the  ground  of  an  implied 
consent  of  individuals  to  part  with  a  portion  of  their  pro- 
perty for  the  public  good,  while  others  regard  it  as  arising 
from  the  obligations  of  natural  equity,  the  obligation  to  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  the  government  being  similar  to 
other  obligations  of  secondary  natural  law,  resulting  as  con- 
sequences from  the  institution  of  civil  society.  (GfrotiuSy  de 
Jur.  Bd.  ac.  Pac.y  lib.  1,  cap.  1,  §  6 ;  Vattely  Droit  des  GenSy 
liv.  1,  ch.  20,  §  244 ;  liv.  3,  ch.  2,  §  11 ;  Zallingery  Inst.  Jur. 
Nat.  et  Pub.y  tome  1,  liv.  3,  c.  4,  §  2J4 ;  Donuity  Droit  Pub. 
liv.  1,  tit.  6 ;  Bowyery  Universal  Pub.  LaWy  ch.  20.) 

§  6.  The  rights  and  duties  of  a  state,  with  respect  to  the 
support  of  its  soldiers,  are  not  limited  to  the  time  of  their 
actual  service  in  bearing  arms ;  the  provisions  made  for  their 
support  in  old  age,  or  when  disabled  by  toil,  sickness,  or 
wounds  —  such  as  pensions,  asylums,  hospitals,  etc. —  are, 
therefore,  regarded  as  constituting  a  part  of  their  military 
pay ;  and  the  extent  of  these  provisions  generally  determines 
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liie  character  of  the  statte,  and  of  its  citizens^  for  humanity, 
generosity^  and  good  government  A  country  which  does 
not  properly  support  and  pay  those  who  bear  arms  in  its 
Berviee,  will  soon  find  iitself  without  the  means  of  defenscy 
and  a  government  which  leaves  those  who  have  wasted  their 
strength,  and  shed  their  blood  in  its  service,  to  beg  their 
bread  or  perish  with  want,  deserves,  as  it  will  always  receive, 
the  contempt  of  every  noble  aiid  generous  heart.  Moreover, 
if  the  state  neglect  to  provide  for  its  troops  regularly  and 
systematically,  they  will  provide  for  themselves  by  pillage, 
robbery  and  massacres  while  in  the  field,  and*  by  a  subveit- 
sion  of  the  civil  government  on  the  return  of  peace.  It  is 
only,  with  respect  to  their  conduct  in  war,  that  the  provisions 
made  by  a  state  fot  the  support  of  its  troops  become  matters 
of  serious  international  interest.  The  horrible  atrocities 
committed  by  the  unpaid  troops  of  the  middle  ages,  form 
the  most  bloody  pages  in  the  annals  of  history.  {SdUanij 
Middle  AgeSy  ch.  2 ;  Manning j  Law  of  Nations^  p.  itl ;  Vattd, 
Droit  des  GenSj  liv.  8,  ch.  2,  §§  It,  12 ;  Wardj  Law  of  NaiionSj 
vol.  1,  pp.  265,  et  seq.) 

§  7.  Foreigners,  who  voluntarily  serve  a  state  for  stipulated 
pay,  are  called  mercenaries.  The  right  of  citizens  of  one  state 
to  be  so  employed  by  another,  and  of  this  other  to  so  employ 
them,  has  often  been  discussed  by  publicists.  That  any  citi- 
zen, with  the  consent  of  his  own  state,  may  serve  another, 
cannot  be  denied.  But,  in  doing  this,  he  changes  his  nation- 
ality, and  must  thereafter  look  for  support  and  protection  to 
the  state  in  whose  service  he  is  engaged.  The  right  of  a  state, 
to  permit  its  citizens  to  be  employed  in  the  military  service 
of  another,  is  very  questionable,  but  therightof  this  other  to 
so  employ  them,  (with  such  permission,)  cannot  be  doubted. 
The  policy  of  doing  so,  is  a  very  different  question.  Merce- 
naries enlist  voluntarily,  for  no  state  has  a  right  to  require 
such  service  of  undomiciled  foreigners.  Domiciled  foreign- 
ers may  be  required  to  do  duty  in  the  militia,  or  the  civic 
and  national  guards,  for  the  preservation  of  order  and  the 
enfofoement  of  the  laws,  wiUiin  a  reasonable  distance  of 
their  place  of  domicil.  But  su<di  duty  is  rather  of  a  civil 
thati  a  military  character.  It  does  not  include  service  against 
a  foreign  enemy,  nor  general  military  eerviee  in  a  civil  war. 
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{Bynkershoekj  Qmest.  Jut.  Piii.y  lib.  1,  cap.  22 ;  BeUoj  Derecho 
Intemadonal,  pt.  2,  cap.  1,  §  6 ;  Ward,  Law  of  NaiionSy  vol.  2, 
p.  801 ;  Vatiely  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  2,  §§  18,  14 ;  Man- 
ningj  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  172-181 ;  Seffier,  Droit  Intemational, 
§62.) 

§  8.  Partlzan  and  guerrilla  troops,  are  bands  of  men  self- 
organized  and  self-controlled,  who  carry  on  war  against  the 
public  enemy,  without  being  under  the  direct  authority  of 
the  state.     They  have  no  commissions  or  enlistments,  nor 
are  they  enrolled  as  any  part  of  the  military  force  of  the  state ; 
and  the  state  is,  therefore,  only  indirectly  responsible  for 
their  acts.    As  a  general  rule,  it  will  neither  recognize  their 
acts  >nor  attempt  to  save  them  firom  the  punishment  due  for 
their  violations  of  the  laws  of  war.    At  most,  the  govern- 
ment only  winks  at  their  crimes,  while  it  profits  by  their  dep- 
redations upon  the  enemy.    Questions  have  sometimes  arisen, 
whether  a  state  can  properly  make  use  of  such  forces,  and 
whether,  when  taken  by  the  other  belligerent,  they  are  to  be 
treated  as  ordinary  prisoners  of  war.     The  answer  to  the  first 
question  is  obvious.    K  authorized  and  employed  by  the 
state,  they  become  a  portion  of  its  troops,  and  the  state  is  as 
much  responsible  for  their  acts,  as  for  the  acts  of  any  other 
part  of  its  army.     They  are  no  longer  partizans  and  guerril- 
leros,  in  the  proper  sense  of  those  terms,  for  they  are  no  lon- 
ger self-controlled,  but  carry  on  hostilities  under  the  direc- 
tion and  authority  of  the  state.    The  solution  to  the  second 
question  may  not  be  quite  so  obvious.     It  will,  however, 
readily  be  admitted,  that  the  hostile  acts  of  individuals,  or  of 
bands  of  men,  without  the  authority  or  sanction  of  their  own 
government,  are  not  legitimate  acts  of  war,  and,  therefore,  are 
punishable  according  to  the  nature  or  character  of  the  offense 
committed.    The  taking  of  property  by  such  forces,  in  ofien- 
sive  hostilities,  is  not  a  belligerent  act  authorized  by  the  law 
of  nations,  but  a  robbery.    So,  also,  the  killing  of  an  enemy 
by  such  forces,  except  in  self-defense,  is  not  an  act  of  war, 
but  a  murder.    The  perpetrators  of  such  acts,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, are  not  enemies,  legitimately  in  arms,  who  can 
plead  the  laws  of  war  in  their  justification,  but  they  are  rob- 
bers and  murderers,  and,  as  such,  may  be  punished.    Their 
acts  are  unlawful ;  and,  when  captured,  they  are  not  treated 
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as  prisoners  of  war,  but  as  criminals,  subject  to  the  punish- 
ment due  to  their  crimes.  Hence,  in  modem  warfioure,  par- 
tizans  and  guerrilla  bands,  such  as  we  have  here  described, 
are  regarded  as  outlaws,  and,  when  captured,  may  be  pun- 
ished the  same  as  free-booters  and  banditti.  A&  examples,  we 
refer  to  the  conduct  and  punishment  of  the  guerrilla  bands, 
in  Spain,  during  the  Peninsular  war,  and  by  Gen.  Scott,  in 
Mexico,  during  the  war  between  that  republic  and  the  Uni- 
ted States.  {Ciceroyde  Officiis,  lib.  1,  c.  11 ;  KerUj  Com.  on  Am. 
LaWy  vol.  1,  p.  94 ;  Bynkershoeky  Quaest  Jvr.  JPub.y  lib.  1,  cap. 
26;  Valid,  Droit  des  Gms,  liv.  8,  ch.  16,  §226  ;  Martens^  Pre- 
cis  du  Droit  des  Gem,  §  264 ;  Heffter,  Droit  International^  §  126 ; 
PhUUmorej  On  Int.  Law,  voL  8,  §  96 ;  Manning^  Law  of  Nations j 
p.  168 ;  KMery  Droit  des  Gens,  §  267 ;  HauUfemlley  Des  Nations 
Neuiresy  tit.  8,  ch.  2;  ScoU,  General  Orders,  No.  872,  Dec. 
12th,  1847.) 

§  9.  Some  have  attempted  to  apply  this  rule  to  the  insur- 
gent inhabitants  who,  under  the  authority  of  the  state,  rise 
en  masse  and  take  arms  to  repel  an  invasion.   The  distinction 
between  the  two  cases  is  too  manifest  to  require  an  extended 
discussion.    In  the  kind  of  guerrilla  warfare  before  spoken  of^ 
the  individuals  composing  the  bands  acknowledge  no  autho- 
rity but  that  of  their  own  chieft.    They  derive  no  authority 
from  the  state,  and  the  state  is  no  more  responsible  for  their 
acts  than  for  the  unauthorized  acts  of  any  other  subjects. 
But,  in  the  case  of  a  levy  en  masse,  the  inhabitants  are  orga- 
nized and  armed  under  the  direction  of  the  public  authori- 
ties, and  the  state  is  directly  responsible  for  their  acts.    In 
guerrilla  warfare  the  individual  alone  is  responsible  for  his 
acts,  but  where  the  mass  of  the  people  of  a  city  or  district 
bear  arms  under  the  direction  of  the  government,  they  have 
become  a  legitimate  part  of  the  army,  and  the  whole  state  is 
chargeable  with  any  breach  of  the  laws  of  war  which  they  may 
commit    Any  non-combatant  may  become  a  combatant  with- 
out incurring  any  other  penalty  than  that  of  being  made  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  applicable  to  active  belligerents.   If  captured, 
they  are  entitled  to  the  treatment  of  ordinary  prisoners  of  war. 
The  law  of  nations  has,  not  unfrequently,  been  violated  in 
European  wars  by  disregarding  the  distinction  which  we  have 
here  pointed  out  between  the  unauthorized  acts  of  self-consti- 
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tuted  gaerrilla  bands,  and  the  authorized  acts  of  hvits  en 
masse,  organized  and  armed  under  the  authority  of  the  state. 
The  French  generate,  in  the  Peninsular  war,  often  punished 
alike  all  Spanish  peasants  found  in  arms,  whether  or  not 
under  the  authority  and  direction  of  their  own  government 
And,  in  the  invasion  of  France  in  1814,  the  allies  punished 
with  death  the  armed  French  peasants,  although  they  had 
been  levied  and  forced  to  bear  arms  by  the  Jocal  authorities, 
under  the  proclamations  of  the  emperor.  The  proper  distinct 
tibn  was  made  by  Wellington,  in  his  invasion  of  the  south  of 
France,  in  1814.  The  troops  of  Mina  and  Morillo,  committed 
liie  greatest  excesses  in  plundering  the  French  peasants. 
This  conduct  was  severely  rebuked  by  Wellington.  "-A  sullen 
obedience  followed,"  says  Napier,  "for  the  moment,  but  th^ 
plundering  system  was  soon  resumed,  and  this,  with  the  miB^ 
chief  already  done,  was  sufficient  to  rouse  the  inhabitants  of 
Bidarray,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Val  de  Baigonri,  into  action. 
They  commenced  and  eontinued  a  partizan  warfiure  uurtil 
Lord  Wellington,  incensed  by  their  activity,  issued  a  proolar 
matum  calling  upon  th^oi  to  take  arms  cpenfy  and  join  SouU^. 
at  staff  peaceabfy  at  homey  declaring  that  he  would  otherwise  bunt 
their  villages  and  hmg  all  the  inhabUanis.*  Thus  it  appeared 
tttttt^  notwithstanding  all  the  outcries  made  against  the  French 
fbv  resorting  to  this  system  of  rept^eseing  the  warfare  of  pear 
saots;  inB;  Spain,  it  was  considered  by  the  English  general  both 
jwrtiflable  and  necessary.  However,  the  threat  was  sufficient 
for  the  oocasioa."  (iVcipier,  StsL  Peninsular  WoTj  b.  28,  ch.  8 ; 
AUson^  Hist,  of  Europe,  ch.  74,  vol.  4,  p.  829;  Manning  Law 
sf  Nattans^  p;  153.) 

§10.  A  distinction  is  sometimes  drawn  between  hostilities 
of  private  subjects  on  land  and  on  the  high  seas,  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  rest  upon  a  substantial  foundation,  or  to  be 
supported  by  satisfactory  reasons.  The  case  is  fully  pre- 
sented in  the  following  extracts  from  the  commentaries  of 
Chancellor  Kent:  "Although  a  state  of  war,'*  he  says, 
•'fpute  all  the  subjects  of  one  nation  in  a  state  of  hostility 
with  those  of  the  other,  yet,  by  the  customary  law  of  Europe, 
every  individual  is  not  allowed  to  fell  upon  tlie  enemy.  If 
subjects  confine  themselves  to  simple  defense,  they  are  to  be 
considered  as  acting  under  the  presumed  order  of  ^e  state. 
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And  are  entitled  to  be  treAted  by  the  adyeraaiy  aa  lawfid 
enemies ;  and  the  ^saptnres  which  they  make^  in  such  a  case, 
fire  allowed  to  be  lawful  prize.  But  they  cwinot  engage  in 
ofieneive  hostilities,  without  the  express  pennission  of  their 
sovereign ;  and  if  they  have  not  a  regular  commission^  as 
evidence  of  that  consent,  they  run  the  hazard  of  being  treated 
by  the  enemy  as  lawless  banditti,  not  entitled  to  the  miti- 
gated rules  of  modem  warfare."  But,  in  speaking  of  the 
hostilities  of  private  subjects  on  the  high  seas^  he  says: 
"  Vessels  are  now  fitted  out  and  equipped  by  private  adven- 
turers, at  their  own  expense,  to  cruise  against  the  commerce 
of  the  enemy.  They  are  duly  commissioned,  and  it  is  sud 
not  to  be  lawful  to  cruise  without  a  regular  commission. 
Sir  Mathew  Hale,  held  it  to  be  a  depredation  in  a  subject  to 
attack  the  enemy's  vessel,  except  in  his  own  defense,  without 
a  commission.  The  subject  has  been  repeatedly  discussed 
in  the  supreme  court  of  tiie  United  States,  and  the  doctrine 
of  the  law  of  nations  is  considered  to  be,  that  private  citizens 
cannot  acquire  a  title  to  hostile  property,  unless  seized  under 
a  commission,  but  they  may  still  lawfully  seize  hostile 
property  in  their  own  defense.  K  they  depredate  upon  the 
enemy  without  a  commission,  they  act  upon  their  peril,  and 
are  liable  to  be  punished  by  their  own  sovereign;  but  the 
enemy  is  not  warranted  to  consider  them  as  criminals,  and, 
as  respects  the  enemy,  they  violate  no  rights  by  capture. 
Such  hostilities,  without  a  commission,  are,  however,  con- 
trary to  usage,  and  exceedingly  irregular  and  dangerous^ 
and  they  would  probably  expose  the  party  to  the  unchecked 
severity  of  the  enemy;  but  they  are  not  acts  of  piracy,  unless 
committed  in  time  of  peace,  Vattel,  indeed,  says,  that 
private  ships  of  war,  without  a  regular  commission,  are  not 
entitled  to  be  treated  like  captives  made  in  a  formal  war. 
The  observation  is  rather  loose,  and  the  weight  of  authority 
undoubtedly  is,  that  non-commissioned  vessels  of  a  belli^ 
erent  nation  may  at  all  times  capture  hostile  ships,  without 
being  deemed,  by  the  law  of  nations,  pirates.  They  are 
lawful  combatants,  but  they  have  no  interest  in  the  prizes 
they  may  take,  and  the  property  will  remain  subject  to  con- 
demnation in  favor  of  the  government  of  the  captor,  as  draUa 
of  the  admraJlfy.  It  is  said,  ho  wever,  that,  in  the  United  States, 
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the  property  is  not  strictly  and  technically  condemned  upon 
that  principle,  bnt  jure  reipublicae;  and  it  is  the  settled  law 
of  the  United  States,  that  all  captures  by  non-commissioned 
captors  are  made  for  the  government."  It  certainly  is  not 
easy  to  reconcile  the  language  used  in  the  different  parts  of 
these  extracts.  If  private  individuals,  who  engage  in  offen- 
sive hostilities  on  land,  without  a  regular  commission,  *^  are 
not  entitled  to  the  mitigated  rules  of  modem  warfare,"  but 
are  liable  to  be  "treated  by  the  enemy  as  lawless  banditti;" 
if  such  hostilities  on  the  high  seas  are  "  exceedingly  irregular 
and  dangerous,"  and  "  expose  the  party  to  the  unchecked 
severity  of  the  enemy,"  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  "  the 
enemy  is  not  warranted  to  consider  them  as  criminals,"  and 
why  such  parties  "violate  no  rights  of  capture,"  "as  respects 
the  enemy."  K  private  individuals,  by  offensive  hostilities 
on  the  high  seas,  without  commission  or  authority,  violate 
no  rights  as  against  the  enemy,  certainly  that  enemy  cannot 
treat  them  with  "unchecked  severity."  The  distinction 
here  drawn  by  Kent,  is  not  founded  in  reason,  nor  is  it  well 
supported  by  authority.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Wheaton,  and 
some  other  modern  writers,  express  similar  views,  but  we 
know  of  no  English  or  American  decision  which  sustains 
them.  The  cases  to  which  they  refer  consider  the  lawful- 
ness of  such  captures  with  respect  to  the  government  of  the 
captors,  but  not  with  respect  to  the  right  of  the  opposing 
belligerent  to  punish  the  act  as  against  him.  The  doctrine 
is  sustained  in  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Stoiy 
in  The  Nereidej  but  it  was  neither  involved  in  the  case  nor 
decided  by  the  court.  The  continental  publicists  generally 
do  not  admit  the  distinction  attempted  to  be  drawn  by  Kent 
Hautefeuille  says :  "  It  is  admitted  by  all  nations  that,  in 
maritime  wars,  every  individual  who  commits  acts  of  hos- 
tility, without  having  received  a  regular  commission  from 
his  sovereign,  however  regularly  he  may  make  war,  is 
regarded  and  treated  as  guilty  of  piracy."  In  the  British 
naval  regulations,  established  by  the  king  in  council,  pub- 
lished 1826,  it  is  declared,  (section  four,)  that  "  if  any  ship  or 
vessel  shall  be  taken,  acting  as  a  ship  of  war  or  privateer,  with- 
out having  a  commission  duly  authorizing  her  to  do  so,  her 
crew  shall  be  considered  ae  pirates,  and  treated  accordingly. '  * 
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Nevertheless,  a  capture  made  by  sucli  vessel  from  an  enemy 
ia  regarded  a  good  prize,  and  condemned  as  a  dT(M  of 
adrnxralty.  All  agree  that  defensive  hostilities  on  the  high 
seas,  as  well  as  on  land,  without  a  commission  or  public 
authority,  are  not  criminal  acts,  but  acts  fully  authorized  by 
the  laws  of  war.  (^enJt^  Com.  on  Am.  Law^  vol.  1,  pp.  94- 
96 ;  VaM,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  16,  §  226;  Bynkershoek, 
QuaesL  Jur.  Pub.y  lib.  1,  caps.  18, 20 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit 
des  GenSj  §  264;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  114-158; 
Martens,  Essai  swr  les  Armateurs,  ch.  1,  §§  5-7 ;  Ward,  Law 
of  Nations,  vol.  1,  p.  295 ;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  §  124 ; 
Bello,  Derecho  Intemadonal,  pt  2,  cap.  4,  §§  1,  2 ;  SdmiefeuiUe, 
Des  NaiioTis  Neutres,  tit.  3,  ch.  2 ;  Massi,  Droit  Commercial^ 
liv.  2,  tit.  1,  ch.  2 ;  Wheaton,  Mem  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  9 ; 
Bobinson,  CoUecteanea,  p.  21 ;  Sparks,  Dip.  Correspondence,  vol. 
1,  p.  448 ;  Journals  of  Congress,  vol.  7,  p.  187 ;  The  Greorgiana, 
1  Dod.  Bqi>.,  p.  897 ;  The  Dos  HemuLnos,  10  Wheaion  Sep.,  p. 
806 ;  The  Nereide,  9  Cranch.  Bep.,  p.  449 ;  The  Amiable  Isabella, 
6  Wheaton  Bep.,  p.  1;  Brown  v.  The  U.  8.,  8  Cranch.  Bep.,  p. 
182.) 

§  11.  Since  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
a  public  license  or  commission  has  been  considered  necessary 
in  order  to  authorize  private  vessels  to  cruise  against  the 
enemy.  In  order  to  encourage  privateering,  it  is  usual  to 
allow  the  owners  of  such  vessels  to  appropriate  to  themselves 
a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  property  they  may  capture ;  and, 
as  a  necessary  precaution  against  abuse,  such  owners  are 
required  to  give  adequate  security  that  they  will  conduct  the 
cruise  according  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  war,  and  bring 
their  prizes  in  for  adjudication.  But  this  depends  upon  the 
municipal  regulations  of  each  particular  state,  and  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  particular  government  which  issues  the  commis- 
sion or  license.  All  commercial  states  have  deemed  checks 
of  this  kind  essential  to  their  own  character  and  safety,  as 
well  as  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  neutrals.  But  even 
with  these  precautions,  privateering  is  usually  accompanied 
by  abuses  and  enormous  excesses.  The  use  of  pricateers,  or 
private  armed  vessels  under  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  has 
often  been  discussed  by  publicists  and  text-writers  on  inter* 
national  law,  and  has  recently  been  made  the  subject  of  diplo- 
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malic  eonespondeaee  and  negotiiUioii  between  the  United 
States  and  ike  principal  European  powen.  The  general 
opinion  of  text-writers  is,  that  privateering,  thon^  contrarj  to 
national  policy  and  the  more  enlightened  spirit  of  the  ppeeent 
age,  is,  nevertheless,  allowable  under  the  general  roles  of  inter- 
national law.  It  leads  to  the  worst  excesses  and  crimes,  and 
has  a  most  corrupting  influence  upon  all  who  engage  in  it, 
but  cannot  be  punished  as  a  breach  of  the  law  of  nations^ 
The  enlightened  opinion  of  the  world  is  most  decidedly  in 
fitvor  of  abolishing  it,  and  recent  events  lead  to  the  hope  tiiat 
all  the  eommercial  nations  of  both  hemi^heres  will  unite  in 
no  longer  resorting,  in  time  of  war,  to  so  barbarous  a 
practice.  Nevertheless,  it  being  generally  supposed  that 
privateers  ftirnish  to  the  smaller  maritime  powers  a  powerful 
instrument  of  war  against  the  military  muine  of  an  enemy, 
it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  their  consent  to  its  entire  abolition. 
{VaUelj  DraUdes  Gena,  liv.  8,  ch.  15,  §229;  Kmty  Om.  an  Am. 
LaWj  vol.  1,  pp.  97,  98 ;  Wheaiofiy  EUm.  InU  LaWy  pt  4,  ch. 
2,  §  10;  Bynkerahoek,  QuaesL  Jur.  Pub.,  lib.  1,  cap.  19;  Mar- 
tenSy  Precis  du  Droit  des  QenSj  §  289 ;  Mably,  Droit  Public,  ch. 
19,  §  1 ;  Smerigan^  TraiU  des  Assurances,  ch.  12,  sec.  85 ;  Bdianr 
bfirg  JBemw^  vol.  8,  pp.  18-15 ;  North  American  Mmew,  N.  8.^ 
YQlf  2,  p.  166 ;  Poison,  Law  of  Nations,  sec.  6 ;  Manning,  Law 
qf  Nations,  pp*  116, 117 ;  Ortolan,  DipUmatie  de  la  Mer.,  tome 
2»  lib.  3,  ch-  1 ;  Pistoye  et  Duverdy,  TraiU  des  Prises,  tit  4,  ch. 
2f  sec.  1 ;  Sefftetj  Droit  International,  §  124 ;  De  Oussy,  Droits 
MariUme,  liv,  1,  tit.  8,  §§  20, 21 ;  Franklin's  Works,  vol.  2,  pp. 
18, 15,  447,  et  seq;  HautefeuHle,  Droit  Maritime,' liv.  1,  tit,  2, 
\  29;  Valin,  Com.  sur  VOrd.,  liv.  8,  tit.  9 ;  Eneycbpcedia  Ame^ 
rifsfifnc^  verb.  Pricaie^ring.) 

§12.  The  efiorts,  however,  which  Mr.  Wheaton  says 
^have  been  made  by  humane  and  enligthened  individuals 
to  suppress  it  (privateering,)  as  inconsistent  with  the  libend 
spirit  of  the  age,"  have  already  produced  their  effects  upon 
the  conduct  of  belligerent  nations,  although  they  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  change  the  law  which  tolerates  it.  During 
the  war  between  the  ITnited  States  and  Mexico,  no  letters  of 
marque,  it  is  believed,  was  issued  by  either  party ;  Mexico 
offered  commissions  for  privatears^  but  neutral  states  forbid 
tiieir  subjects  to  accept  them.    In  the  recent  war  between 
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Biutiia,  on  ihe  one  side,  and  Turkey,  France,  England,  and 
Sardinia,  on  the  other,  tiie  allied  poweis  resolved  to  isBiie  no 
kttera  of  marque,  find  the  other  states  of  Europe  strictly 
piohibiteHi  tiieir  Bubjeots  from  any  partieipatioa,  by  acceptitng 
letters  ai  maique,  as  otherwise,  in  aiding  the  belligerenits. 
An  Austrian  deeree  of  May  25th,  1854,  prohibits  the  subjects 
of  hie  Imperial  Majesty  from  using  letters  of  iparqne,  or  any 
partioipaticm  in  the  armament  of  a  vessel,  no  matter  under 
what  flag,  and  if  they  infringe  that  order,  they  will  not  oi^ly 
be  deprived  of  the  protection  of  tiie  Aostriaii  government, 
and  liable  to  be  punished  by  aqother  state,  but  will  also 
be  proceeded  against  in  the  criminal  courts  of  Apstria. 
The  entry  of  foreign  privateers,  into  Austrian  courts,  is 
forbidden.    An  almost  simultaneous  order,  issued  by  the 
Queen  of  Spain,  prohibited  proprietors,  masters,  or  cf^tains 
of  Spanish  vessels,  from  taking  letters  of  marque  from  any 
foreign  power,  or  giving  them  aid,  unless  in  the  cause  of 
humanity,  in  the  case  of  flre  or  shipwreck.    Denmark,  and 
Sweden,  and  STorway,  gave  notice  to  all  friendly  powers  that, 
during  the  existing  contest,  privateers  would  not  be  admit*- 
ted  into  their  ports,  nor  tolerated  in  the  ancborage  of  their 
respective  states.    Other  governments  issued  similar  orders 
with  respect  to  their  owi^  subjects  epgaging  (either  directly 
or  indirectly,)  in  privateering  against  the  shipping  or  com- 
merce of  any  of  the  belligerents,  and  the  secretary  of  state 
of  the  United  States,  ixi  reply  to  the  notes  of  the  English 
and  French  ministers,  communicating  the  resolutions  of 
the  two  allied  powers  not  to  authorize  privateering,  said, 
"the  laws  of  this  country  impose  severe  restrictions,  not 
only  upon  its  own  citizens,  but  upon  all  persons  who  may  be 
residents  within  any  of  the  territories  of  the  United  States, 
against  equipping  privi^teers,  receiving  commissions,  or  enlist- 
ing men  therein,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  part  in  any 
foreign  war."    {Wheaiorif  Elem,  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  2,  §  10, 
note;  HauUfeuiUe^  J)68  Nations  NeuireSj  tit.  8,  ch.  2;  Cong. 
DoCpf  SM  Omg.y  IsU  i$es8.^  H.  Hep.  Ex.  J)qc,  No.  103 ;  Man- 
nrnfff  Imw  of  Nations^  pp.  116-117 ;  Ortolan,  IHplomatie  de  la 
4fer.,  tome  2,  ch.  3;  Mariem^  Preois  du  Droit  de9.  Qens^  §  289 ; 
JPistoyej  et  Duverdyy  Traits  dea  Prises,  tit.  4,  ch.  2;  Massi,  Droit 
Commercial,  Uv.  2,  tit  1,  ch.  %;  De  Cussj/p  Droit  MarHime,  liv. 
1,  tit.  8,  §  20.) 
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§  18.  On  the  16th  of  April,  1856,  at  the  Conference  of  Paris, 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Austria,  Bueh 
sia,  Prussia,  Sardinia,  and  Turkey,  adopted  a  ^^  declaration 
concerning  maritime  law,"  containing  the  following  princi- 
ples, which  were  made  indivisible :  "1.  Privateering  &,  arui 
remains  abolished.  2.  The  neutral  flag  covers  enemy's  goods, 
with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war.  3.  Neutral  goods, 
with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war,  are  not  liable  to 
capture  under  an  enemy's  flag.  4.  Blockades,  in  order  to 
be  binding,  must  be  efiective ;  that  is  to  say,  maintained  by 
a  force  sufficient  really  to  prevent  access  to  the  coasts  of  the 
enemy." 

This  declaration  was  not  to  be  "binding,  except  between 
those  powers  which  have  acceded  to,  or  shall  accede  to  it ;" 
but  it  was  also  agreed,  by  the  plenipotentiaries,  that  the 
powers  which  had,  or  should  agree  to  it,  "cannot  hereafter 
enter  into  any  arrangement  in  regard  to  the  application  of 
the  right  of  neutrals  in  time  of  war,  which  does  not,  at  the 
same  time,  rest  on  the  four  principles  which  are  the  objects 
of  the  said  declaratj^on."  {Proioculs,  !N'os.  28  and  24,  Congress 
of  Paris,  1856 ;  Ptesidenes  Message,  Aug.  12th,  1866 ;  PMir 
more,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  app.,  p.  860 ;  Ortolan,  Diplomatie 
de  la  Mer,  tome  2,  app.,  special,  pp.  616-618 ;  HmitefeuiUe, 
Des  Nations  Nevires,  tit.  8,  ch.  2 ;  Heffter,  Droit  International, 
appendice  8  ;    De  Oussy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit.  2,  §  20.) 

§  14.  This  declaration  of  the  six  powers  of  the  Paris  con- 
ference was  communicated  to  other  states,  and  it  was  stated, 
in  the  memorandum  of  the  French  minister  of  foreign  afiairs 
to  the  Emperor,  dated  June  12th,  1858,  that  the  following 
powers  had  signified  their  full  adhesion  to  all  the  four  prin- 
ciples, viz :  Baden,  Bavaria,  Belgium,  Bremen,  Brazil,  the 
Duchy  of  Brunswick,  Chile,  the  Argentine  Confederation, 
the  Germanic  Confederation,  Denmark,  the  Two  Sicilies, 
Ecuador,  the  Roman  States,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Hayti, 
Hamburg,  Hanover,  the  Two  Hesses,  Lubeck,  Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  Nassau,  Oldenburg,  Parma, 
the  Netherlands,  Peru,  Portugal,  Saxony,  Saxe-Altenburg, 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  Saxe-Meiningen,  Saxe- Weimar,  Swe- 
den, Switzerland,  Tuscany,  Wurtemburg.  The  executive 
government  of  Uruguay  also  gave  its  full  assent  to  all  the 
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foTir  principles,  subject  to  the  ratification  of  the  legislature. 
Spain  and  Mexico  adopted  the  last  three  as  their  own,  but, 
on  account  of  the  first  article,  declined  acceding  to  the  entire 
declaration.  The  United  States  adopted  the  second,  third 
and  fourth  propositions,  independently  of  the  first,  ofiSdring, 
however,  to  adopt  that  also,  with  the  following  amendment, 
or  additional  clause :  "  And  the  private  property  of  the  subjects^ 
or  citizens  of  a  beUigerent  on  the  high  seaSj  shall  be  exempted  from 
seizure  by  pubUe  armed  vessels  of  the  other  beUigerent,  except  it  be 
contraband.*'  The  proposition,  thus  extended,  has  been 
accepted  by  Russia,  and  some  other  states  have  signified 
their  approbation  of  it.  There  is  reason  to  hope  that  all  the 
maritime  nations  of  Europe  will  eventually  adopt  the  exten- 
sion. But  if  they  should  not,  the  United  States  will  stand 
almost  alone  in  their  adhesion  to,  and  advocacy  of,  priva- 
teering —  a  practice  condemned  by  their  earliest  statesmen 
and  best  writers  on  public  law,  and  now  abandoned  by  its 
former  advocates  and  supporters  in  Europe.  The  abstract 
right,  under  the  law  of  nations,  to  use  privateers,  cannot  be 
questioned ;  and  it  must  also  be  observed  that  the  adviemtage 
to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  private  armed  vessels,  in  case 
of  war,  would  be  much  greater  to  the  United  States  than  to 
any  European  power ;  moreover,  that  these  European  states, 
now  most  active  iu  advocating  the  abolition  of  privateering, 
were  its  strongest  supporters  when  it  was  most  conducive  to 
their  own  power.  Unfortunately,  nations,  like  individuals, 
are  more  infiuenced  by  immediate  self-interest,  than  by  the 
progress  of  civilization,  the  ultimate  peace  of  the  world,  and 
the  happiness  of  the  human  race.  {Marcy,  Letter  to  Count 
SartigeSy  July  28th,  1856;  President's  Message^  Aug.  12th, 
1866;  The  Paris  MmUeur,  July  14th,  1868;  Heffter,  Droit 
Intematumalj  §  124 ;  Lawrence,  Visitation  and  Search,  p.  196 ; 
JffautefeuiUe,  Des  Nations  Neutres,  tit.  8,  ch.  2 ;  £>e  Cussy,  Precis 
Historiquey  ch.  12.) 

§  16.  It  being  established  that  a  belligerent  has  a  right  to 
commission  and  use  private  armed  vessels  in  carrying  on 
the  war,  it  remains  to  inquire  by  whose  authority  such  com- 
missions may  be  issued,  and  who  may  use  them.  The  right 
to  issue  letters  of  marque  is  inherent  in  the  government  of 
every  independent  state,  and  is  a  part  of  its  war-making 
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power ;  but  ita  own  constitation,  or  internal  laws,  must  deter- 
mine by  what  particalar  branch  of  the  government  this  right 
is  to  be  exercised.  When,  in  1569,  the  Prince  of  Orange 
issued  letters  of  marque  to  the  gentleman  and  others,  who 
became  so  notorious  as  the  Oueux  de  Mer^  many  of  them  were 
punished  as  pirates ;<' not  so  much,"  says  Martens,  "on 
account  of  their  excesses,  as  becauae  it  was  not  thought  that 
the  Prince  of  Orange  had  power  to  grant  sueh  letters  of 
marque."  The  authority  which  grants  the  commission  deter- 
mines what  limits  shall  be  imposed  upon  the  exercise  by  the 
priyateer  of  belligerent  rights;  and,  if  such  Tessel  exceed  the 
limits  of  its  commission,  and  commit  acts  of  hostility  not 
warranted  by  the  letter  which  it  carries,  if  such  acts  be  not 
in  violation  of  the  laws  of  war,  it  is  responsible  to  and  pun- 
ishable by  the  state  alone  from  which  the  commission  was 
issued.  "A  vessel,"  says  Phillimore,  "whidbi  takes  a  com- 
mission from  both  beUigerenis  is  guilty  of  piracy,  for  one  autho- 
rity conflietB  with  the  other.  But  a  nicer  question  has  arisen 
with  respect  to  a  vessel  which  sails  under  two  or  more  com* 
missions  granted  by  allied  powers  against  a  eommon  enanjf. 
The  better  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  such  practice  is  irregular 
and  inexpedient,  but  does  not  carry  with  it  the  substance  or 
name  of  piracy."  Kent  does  not  make  this  distinction,  but 
states  the  proposition  in  general  terms,  '^  that  a  cruiser,  fur- 
nished with  commissions  from  two  different  powers,  is  liable 
to  be  treated  as  a  pirate,"  Uautefeuille  says,  that  if  a  priva- 
teer receives  commissions'  from  two  sovereigns,  she  is  to  be 
treated  as  a  pirate,  "  even  when  the  letters  of  marque  emanak 
from  two  princes  allied  for  a  common  war.''  Another  question 
to  be  noticed,  is,  what  is  the  character  of  a  vessel  of  a  neuiral 
state,  armed  as  a  privateer,  with  a  commission  from  one  of 
the  belligerents  ?  Phillimore  says :  '^  That  such  a  vessel  is 
guilty  of  a  gross  infraction  of  international  law,  that  she  is 
not  entitled  to  the  liberal  treatment  of  a  vanquished  enemy, 
is  wholly  unquestionable ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  main- 
tain that  the  character  of  piracy  has  been  stamped  upon  such 
a  vessel  by  the  decision  of  international  law."  Eent  is  of 
opinion  that  the  law  of  the  United  States,  which  declares 
such  an  act  a  high  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  fine  and 
imprisonment,  to  be  ^^  in  affirmance  of  the  law  of  nations." 
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Oitola!!  tbinkfl  that  tmeSi  an  ftct  k  not  piracy  in  interaatioiifil 
law,  but  that  itooght  to  ho  laoado  so.  Haate&uille  iaof 
opinion  that  they  are  not  to  be  treated  as  pirates,  nnleM  mader 
so  by  interioir  laws  or  treaty  stipulations  of  the  neutral  stato; 
We  have  already  alluded  to  the  recent  internal  laws  and 
HLetructians  of  European  states  on  thig  question,  and  will 
only  add  here,  that,  by  the  law  of  Plymouth  colony,^  in  1662^ 
it  was  dedared  ta  be  felony  to  commit  hostilities  on.  the  high 
seasy  under  the  flag  of  any  foreign,  power,  upon  the  subjects^ 
of  another  powoar  in  amity  with  England ;  and  the  same  acts 
were  declared  to  be  felony  by  the  law  of  the  colony  of  New 
York,  in  1699.  (Kenlf  Com.  on  Am.  LaWj  vol.  1,  p-lOO 
PhiUimorej  On  Int.  Law^  vol.  1,  §  368 ;  WAeatow,  Elem.  Int 
LaWj  pt.  4^  eh.  2,  §  10,  note  a. ;  Bynkershoek^  Quaest.  Jar.  Pub 
liv.  1,.  cap.  17 ;  Vatidy  BroU  des  Gms,  liv.  8,  ch.  15,  §  229 ;  Klu 
bcTj  Droit  des  Qens^  §  260;  Oriohnj  Dip.  de  la  McTj  liv.  2,  ch 
11 ;  SdviefeuiUey  Dee  Naeions  NeutreSy  tit  3^  eh.  2 ;  Dupmceau^ 
Translation  of  Bynkershoek,  p.  129 ;  BaUre,  Historical  MemovrSy 
voh  2,  pt  4,  §  85 ;  Smithy  Laws  of  the  Colofny  of  N.  F.,  vol.  1, 
p.  25;  Manningy  Law  ofNationSy  p.  114 ;  Abreu^  Traiado  de  las 
PresaSy  pt  2,  cap.  1,  §§  7,.  8 ;  MarienSy  Essai  sur  Us  ArmateurSy 
ch.  2^  §  14;  Massiy  Droit  Commereialy  liv.  2,  tit.  1,  ch.  2.) 

§  16.  Some  states  have  covenanted,  in  their  treaty  stipula- 
tions, that  they  will  prevent  their  subjects,  under  heavy 
penalties,  from  accepting  commissions  or  letters  of  marque 
from  other  states.  Such  was  the  character  of  the  treaty  of 
September  26th,  1786,  between  France  and  England.  In 
other  treaties,  it  is  stipulated  that  no  subject  or  citizen  of 
either  of  the  contracting  powers,  shall  accept  a  commission 
or  letter  of  marque  to  assist  an  enemy  in  hostilities  against 
the  other,  under  pain  of  being  treated  as  a  pirate.  Such  is 
the  character  of  the  treaties  entered  into  between  the  United 
States  and  France^  Holland,  Sweden,  Prussia,  Great  Britain, 
Spain,  Columbia,  Chile,  etc  Some  of  these  treaties,  how- 
ever, have  expired  without  this  provision  being  renewed  in 
any  subsequent  treaty.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  whatever 
be  thought  of  th6  character,  in  international  law,  of  a  neu* 
tral  vessel  tak^g  a  commission  from  a  belligerent,  the  other 
belUgerent  is  justified  in  treating  such  vessel  as  a  pirate^ 
when  it  is  so  stipulated  in  a  treaty  with  the  neutx»il  state,  or 
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when  the  laws  of  the  neutral  stato  declare  such  acts  to  be. 
piracy.  This  case  is  readily  distinguishable  from  that  in 
which  the  slave  trade  is  made  piracy  by  the  municipal  law  of  a 
particular  state,  for  such  trade  is  not  considered  as  prohibited 
by  the  law  of  nations.  ( WhecUon^  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch. 
2,  §  10,  note  a ;  Kenty  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  100 ;  PhUUr 
mere.  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §  858 ;  HauiefeuUle,  Des  Nations  Neu- 
(reSf  tit.  8,  ch.  2 ;  U.  S.  Statutes  at  large,  vol.  8,  passim. ;  Mar- 
tens,  Beeueil  de  Traitis,  vol.  4,  p.  156 ;  Oriolan,  Dip.  de  la  Mer^ 
liv.  2,  ch.  11 ;  Hauterive  et  De  Cassy,  Beceuil  des  TraiUs,  tome 
2,  p.  88 ;  De  Cassy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit.  8,  §  21.) 

§  17.  The  implements  of  war,  which  may  be  lawfully  used 
against  an  enemy,  are  not  confined  to  those  which  are 
openly  employed  to  take  human  life,  as  swords,  lances,  fire- 
arms and  cannon;  but  also  include  secret  and  concealed 
means  of  destruction,  as  pits,  mines,  etc.  So,  also,  of  new 
inventions  and  military  machinery  of  various  kinds ;  we  are 
not  only  justifiable  in  employing  them  against  the  enemy 
but  also,  if  possible,  of  concealing  from  him  their  use.  The 
general  efifect  of  such  inventions  and  improvements  is  thus 
described  by  a  distinguished  American  statesman:  "Every 
great  discovery  in  the  art  of  war,  has  a  life-saving  and  peace- 
promoting  influence.  The  effects  of  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder are  a  familiar  proof  of  this  remark,  and  the  same 
principle  applies  to  the  discoveries  of  modern  times.  By 
perfecting  ourselves  in  military  science — paradoxical  as  it 
may  seem — we  arc  therefore  assisting  in  the  diffusion  of 
peace,  and  hastening  the  approach  of  that  period  when 
^swords  shall  be  beaten  into  ploughshares,  and  spears  into 
pruning-hooks ;  when  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against 
nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more.'  "  The  same 
views  are  expressed  by  Ortolan  and  other  recent  writers  on 
the  laws  and  usages  of  war.  At  one  period,  however,  it  was 
considered  contrary  to  the  rules  of  military  honor  and  eti- 
quette to  make  use  of  unusual  implements  of  war.  Thus, 
the  French  vice-admiral.  Marshal  Confians,  issued  an  order 
of  the  day,  on  the  8th  of  Kovember,  1759,  forbidding  the  use 
of  hollow  shot  against  the  enemy,  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  not  generally  employed  by  polite  nations,  and  that  the 
French  ought  to  fight  according  to  the  rales  of  honor.    The 
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same  view  was  taken  of  the  use  of  hot  shot,  grape,  chain- 
shot,  split  balls,  etc.  {De  Cussy^  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit.  2, 
§  24 ;  Kbiber,  Droit  dea  Gens.  Mod.,  §  244 ;  Martens,  Precis  du 
Droit  des  Gens,  §  278 ;  PhUUmore,  On  Int  Law,  vol.  8,  §  94 ; 
Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  2,  §  6 ;  Butler,  B.  F.,  Address 
en  the  JUUiiary  Profession,  p.  26 ;  Ortolan,  Diplomatie  de  la  Met, 
liv.  8,  ch.  1 ;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  §  125.) 

§  18.  But  while  the  laws  of  war  allow  the  use  of  new 
invention  of  arms,  or  other  means  of  destruction,  against  the 
life  and  property  of  an  enemy,  there  is  a  limit  to  this  rule 
beyond  which  we  cannot  go.  It  is  necessity  alone  that  justi- 
fies us  in  making  war  and  in  taking  human  life,  and  there  is 
no  necessity  for  taking  the  life  of  an  enemy  who  is  disabled, 
or  for  inflicting  upon  him  injuries  which  in  no  way  contri- 
bute to  the  decision  of  the  contest.  Hence,  we  are  forbidden 
to  use  poisoned  weapons,  for  these  add  to  the  cruelty  and 
calamities  of  a  war,  without  conducing  to  its  termination. 
We  may  wound  an  enemy  in  order  to  disable  him,  but,  when 
so  disabled,  we  have  no  right  to  take  his  life ;  we,  therefore, 
cannot  introduce  poison  into  that  wound  so  as,  subsequently, 
to  cause  his  death.  **It  is,  therefore,  with  good  reason," 
says  Vattel,  "  and  in  conformity  with  their  duty,  that  civil- 
ized nations  have  classed,  among  the  laws  of  war,  the  maxim 
which  prohibits  the  poisoning  of  arms."  {Leiber,  Political 
Ethics,  b.  7,  §§  24,  25 ;  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  3,  ch.  8, 
§  156 ;  Groiius,  de  Jur.  Bel  ac  Pac.,  lib.  8,  cap.  4,  §  16 ; 
Ortolan,  Diplomatie  de  la  Mtr,  tome  2,  liv.  8,  ch.  1 ;  PhilHmore, 
On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  94 ;  De  Felice,  Droit  de  la  Nat,  etc., 
tome  2,  lee.  25;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  §  125;  PaUy, 
Moral  and  Pol.  Philosophy,  b.  6,  ch.  12 ;  Burlamaqui,  Droit  de 
Nat.  et  des  Gens,  tome  5,  pt.  4,  ch.  6 ;  Beat,  Science  du  Gouv- 
emement,  tome  5,  ch.  2,  sec.  6,  §  4 ;  De  Cussy,  Droit  Maritime, 
liv.  1,  tit.  2,  §  24.) 

§  19.  The  practice  of  poisoning  wells,  springs,  waters,  or 
any  kind  of  food,  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  an  enemy,  is  now 
also  universally  condemned.  In  addition  to  the  reasons  given 
for  prohibiting  the  use  of  poisoned  weapons,  there  is  the 
additional  one,  that,  by  poisoning  waters  and  food,  we  may 
destroy  innocent  persons,  and  non-combatants.    The  practice 
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isy  therefore)  eondeiQrtied  by  all  cmlized  nations^  aind  a&j 
dtate  or  general  who  should  resort  to  such  means,  would  be 
regarded  as  an  enemy  to  the  human  race,  and  excluded  from 
civilized  society.  ( YaiUH^  Droit  dee  Gens^  liv.  8,  ch.  8,  §  167 ; 
GrotiuSj  de  Jur^  BeL  ac  Pac,,  lib.  8,  cap.  4,  §  17  ;  LeU>er,  PoUt- 
ieal  EihicSy  b.  7,  §§  24, 25 ;  Ortolan,  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer,  tome 
2,  liv.  8,  ch.  1 ;  Garden^  De  Diplomatie^  liv.  &,  §  7 ;  Boj/newdy 
InsL  du  Droit  Nat.,  etc.,  liv.  8,  ch.  4 ;  Heffter,  Droit  Intema- 
tionaly  §  125 ;  Palely  Moral  and  Pol  Philosophy ,  b.  6,  ch.  12 ; 
Burlamaquiy  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  GenSy  tome  5,  pt.  4,  ch.  6 ; 
De  Cussj/y  Droit  Maritime^  liv.  i,  tit.  8,  §  24.) 

§  20.  The  same  may  be  said  of  assassination,  or  treacher- 
ously taking  the  life  of  an  enemy.  Not  unfrequently  the 
success  of  a  campaign^  or  even  the  termination  of  the  war, 
depends  upon  the  life  of  the  sovereign,  or  of  the  command- 
ing general.  Hence,  in  former  times,  it  sometimes  happened 
that  a  resolute  person  was  induced  to  steal  into  the  enemy's 
camp,  under  the  cover  of  a  disguise,  and,  having  penetrated 
to  the  general's  quarters,  to  surprise  and  kill  him.  Such  an  act 
is  now  deemed  infamous  and  execrable,  both  in  him  who 
executes,  and  in  him  who  commands,  encourages,  or  rewards 
it.  The  consuls,  Oaius  Fabricus  and  Quintus  ^milius, 
rejected,  with  horror,  the  proposal  of  Pyrrhus'  physician,  to 
poison  his  master,  and  cautioned  that  prince  to  be  on  his 
guard  against  the  traitor.  The  proposal  of  the  prince  of 
the  Gatti,  to  destroy  Arminius,  was  rejected,  although  Armi- 
nius  had  treacherously  cut  off  Varus,  together  with  three 
Roman  legions,  both  the  senate  and  Tiberius  deeming  it 
unlawful  to  poison  even  a  perfidious  enemy.  It  was  on  the 
same  principle  that  Alexander  formed  his  judgment  of  Bes- 
sus,  who  had  assassinated  Darius.  During  the  middle  ages, 
however,  war  degenerated  into  cruelty  and  barbarism,  and 
poisons  and  assassinations  were  frequently  resorted  to.  The 
assassination  of  William,  prince  of  Orange,  by  the  Spaniards, 
in  the  war  of  the  IsTetherlands,  is  now  regarded  with  univer- 
sal detestation.  But  this  detestation  of  th^  civilised  wotld 
is  not  confined  to  the  perpetrators  of  such  Adb»;  those  who 
command;  encourage,  countenaiiice^  or  r^wii^d*  them,  «re 
equally  eitecrftted*  And  a  government,  Gt  »  general,  ^q 
tlbotM  neglect  to  punidi  a^ubjeot^  or  a  subovdlfittfiey  for  midi 
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a  crimO;  would  be  justly  re^rded  as  pdiQUS.  (Zte  J^eUce, 
proit  de  la  Nature^  etc.^  tome  2^  lee.  25;  Vattel^Droii  des  Gens, 
liv.  S,  ch.  8,  §155;  Leiber,  Poliiicat  Mhics,  h.  7,  §§24,  25; 
Bj/nkershoekj  j^uaesL  Jur.  Pub.y  lib.  1,  cap.  1 ;  Poison^  Law  of 
Nations^  sec.  6 ;  Wildnum^  Int.  LaWy  vol.  %  p.  24 ;  Garden^ 
De  l)ipl(matie,  liy.  6,  §  7 ;  itaynevaty  Inst,  du  Droit  NcU.y  liv. 
8,  cb.  4;  Pala/y  Moral  and  Pol  Philosophy y  b.  6,  ch.  12  ;  JSur- 
laTnaqyiy  .Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  OenSy  tome  6,  pt.  4,  <^h.  6 ;  -fieoZ, 
Science  du  Qouvemementy  tome  5,  ch.  2,  sec.  6,  §  5 ;  pe  Cu^sy, 
Droit  Maritimey  liv.  1,  tit.  3,  §  24.) 

§  21.  But  we  mast  difitinguiah  b^trv^QP  a  treacbejrous  jpiiur- 
(^er  aad  a  sorpri^e,  which  is  always  i^llowi^U^  ip  war.  A 
small  force,  under  qover  of  the  ulght,  may  pa^^  the  eneni^'^ 
lines,  penetratje  to  his  headquatrt^rs,  surp^se  the  general,  au4 
take  him  prisoner  or  attack  and  kill  him.  Jt  was  his  duty 
to  guard  against  Buch  attacks,  and  to  prevent  a  surprise. 
Such  acts  are,  therefore,  not  only  justiiiable,  but  commendiv- 
ble ;  it  is  the  .disguise  and  treachery  which  givoe  to  the  deed 
the  character  of  murder  or  assassination.  The  ,cpi\duct  of 
Leonidas  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  brok^  into  the  eae- 
my's  camp,  and  made  their  way  directly  to  the  Pejcsian 
nionarch's  tent,  was  justified  by  the  common  rules  of  war, 
and  did  not  authorize  the  king  to  treat  them  more  rigorously 
than  any  other  enemies.  The  act  of  Mutius  Scaevola,  in 
entering,  in  disguise,  the  tent  of  Porsenna,  with  the  intention 
of  killing  him,  was  praised  by  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  but 
would  not  be  justified  by  the  rules  of  modern  warfare.  {Oro- 
trnsy  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.y  lib.  3,  cap.  4,  §§  15,  16, 18 ;  Vaitely 
Droit  des  GenSy  liv.  3,  ch.  8,  §  155 ;  Bynkershoeky  Quaest.  Jur. 
Pub.y  lib.  1,  cap.  1 ;  PhiUimorey  On  Int.  iaic,  vol.  3,  §  94 ; 
Raynevaly  Inst,  du  Droit  Ndt.y  etc.y  liv.  3,  ch.  4 ;  Oriolany  Diplo- 
mdtie  de  la  MeVy  tome  2,  liv.  3,  ch.  1 ;  De  Felicey  Droit  de  la 
Nat.y  etc.y  tome  2,  lee.  25;  Biquelmey  Derecho  Pub.  Jnty  lib.  1, 
tit  1,  cap.  12 ;  Burlamaquiy  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  GenSy  tome 
6,  pt.  4,  ch.  6 ;  De  Cussyy  Droit  Maritimey  liv.  1,  tit.  3,  §  24.) 

§  22.  War  makes  men  public  enemies,  but  it  leaves  in  force 
all  duties  which  are  not  necessarily  suspended  by  the  new  posi- 
tion in  which  men  are  placed  toward  each  other.  Good 
&ith  is,  therefore,  as  essential  in  war  as  in  peace,  for  without 
it  hostilities  could  not  be  terminated  with  aiiy  degree  of 
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safety,  short  of  the  total  destrnction  of  one  of  the  contending 
parties.  This  being  admitted  as  a  general  principle,  the 
question  arises,  how  far  we  may  deceive  an  enemy,  and  what 
stratagems  are  allowable  in  war?  Whenever  we  have 
expressly  or  tacitly  engaged  to  speak  truth  to  an  enemy,  it 
would  be  perfidy  in  us  to  deceive  his  confidence  in  our  sin- 
cerity. But  if  the  occasion  imposes  upon  us  no  moral  obli- 
gation to  disclose  to  him  the  truth,  we  are  perfectly  justifiabe 
in  leading  him  into  error,  either  by  words  or  actions.  Feints, 
and  deceptions  of  this  kind  are  always  allowable  in  war.  It 
is  the  breach  of  good  faith,  express  or  implied,  which  consti- 
tutes the  perfidy,  and  gives  to  such  acts  the  character  of  Ut8. 
{PhilUmorej  On  InU  LaWy  vol.  3,  §  94 ;  Vaiiely  Droit  des  Gens, 
Uv.  8,  ch.  10,  §§  174, 177 ;  Leiber,  Political  Eihks,  b.  7,  §§24, 
25 ;  Wildnumy  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  24,  25 ;  OrotiuSy  De  Jur. 
Bel  ac  Pac.y  lib.  8,  cap.  8,  §§  4,  5 ;  Puffendorfy  de  Jure  Nat.  et 
Qent.y  lib.  8,  cap.  6,  §  6 ;  Qarderty  De  Dtphmatiey  liv.  6,  §  7 ; 
Bdhy  Derecho  Intemadonalj  pt.  2,  cap.  6,  §§  1, 2 ;  Palej/j  Moral 
and  Pol.  PhUoaophtfj  b.  8,  pt  1,  ch.  16 ;  De  Ckssi/y  Droit  Marir 
tinuy  liv.  1,  tit.  8,  §  24.) 

§  28.  StratagemSj  in  war,  are  snares  laid  for  an  enemy,  or 
deceptions  practiced  on  him,  without  perfidy,  and  consistent 
with  good  fidth.  They  are  not  only  allowable,  but  have 
often  constituted  a  great  share  of  the  glory  of  the  most  cele- 
brated commanders.  ^^  Since  humanity  obliges  us,"  says 
Vattel,  "  to  prefer  the  gentlest  methods  in  the  prosecution  of 
bur  rights,  if,  by  a  stratagem,  by  a  feint  devoid  of  perfidy, 
we  can  make  ourselves  masters  of  a  strong  place,  surprise 
the  enemy,  and  overcome  him,  it  is  much  better,  and  is  really 
more  commendable  to  succeed  in  this  way  than  by  a  bloody 
Beige  or  the  carnage  of  a  battle.  Thus,  feints  and  pretended 
attacks  are  frequently  resorted  to,  and  men  or  ships  are  some- 
times so  disguised  as  to  deceive  the  enemy  as  to  their  real 
character,  and,  by  this  means,  enter  a  place  or  obtain  a  posi- 
tion advantageous  to  their  plan  of  attack  or  of  battle.  But 
the  use  of  stratagems  is  limited  by  the  rights  of  humanity 
and  the  established  usages  of  war.  Even  if  devoid  of  per- 
fidy, and  consistent  with  the  faith  due  to  the  enemy,  they 
must  not  violate  commercial  usage,  or  contravene  the  stipu- 
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lations  of  particular  treaties.  Yattel  mentions  the  case  of 
an  English  frigate,  which,  in  the  war  of  1756,  is  said  to  have 
appeared  off  Calais  and  made  signals  of  distress,  with  a  view 
of  decoying  out  some  vessel,  and  actually  seized  a  boat  and 
some  sailors  who  generously  came  to  her  assistance.  If  the 
fact  be  true,  that  unworthy  stratagem  deserves  a  severe  pun- 
ishment. It  tends  to  damp  a  benevolent  charity  which 
should  be  held  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  and  which  is 
so  laudable  even  between  enemies.  Moreover,  making  sig- 
nals of  distress  is  asking  assistance,  and,  by  that  very  action, 
promising  perfect  security  to  those  who  give  the  friendly 
succor.  Therefore  the  action  attributed  to  that  frigate 
implies  an  odious  perfidy."  Ortolan  refers  to  the  conduct 
of  an  English  frigate  and  two  vessels  at  Barcelona,  in  1800, 
as  of  the  same  character  as  that  of  the  English  frigate  off 
Calais,  described  as  above,  by  Vattel.  On  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1800,  the  English  took  forcible  possession  of  a  Swe- 
dish vessel,  then  neutral,  near  Barcelona,  put  a  large  number 
of  English  soldiers  and  marines  on  board,  and,  entering  the 
harbor  in  the  night,  under  this  neutral  flag,  and  in  a  neutral 
vessel,  surprised  and  captured  two  Spanish  frigates  which 
were  lying  at  anchor.  Ortolan  denounces  this  as  an  act  of 
perfidy,  and  as  not  being  a  stratagem  allowable  by  the  usages 
of  war.  This  act  may  be  viewed  in  different  lights.  So  fex 
as  the  surprise  of  the  Spaniards  is  concerned,  it  was  a  legiti- 
mate stratagem.  It  was  their  duly  to  be  prepared  for  such 
an  attack,  and  they  were  properly  punished  for  their  neglect 
to  take  the  proper  and  ordinary  precautions  to  prevent  it. 
So  fieir  as  the  seizure,  and  the  use  of  the  Swedish  vessel,  and 
the  treatment  received  by  its  captain  and  crew  at  the  hands 
of  the  English,  are  concerned,  it  was  a  gross  violation  of 
neutral  rights  which  would  have  justified  Sweden  in  declar- 
ing war,  on  satisfaction  being  refused.  As  between  Spain 
and  Sweden,  it  was  a  gross  neglect  of  neutral  duty,  on  the 
part  of  the  latter,  in  not  requiring  England  to  restore  the  cap- 
tures thus  unlawfully  made  under  the  Swedish  flag.  With 
respect  to  the  actual  aUcbck  made  by  the  English  under  a  false 
flag,  it  was  a  direct  violation  of  their  own  maritime  laws  and 
the  established  usages  of  nations,  as  will  be  shown  in  the 
next  paragraph.    {QroHus^  de  Jwr.  Bd.  ojc  Pac.j  lib.  8,  cap;  1, 
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6§  8, 17 ;  Bynkerahoek^  QuaesL  Jur.  Pub.^  lib.  1,  cap.  1 ;  Leiber^ 
PoUHcal  Mtics,  b.  Y,  §§  24,  26 ;  iVildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p. 
25 ;  ^e  Peacock,  4  ^o6.  iZcp.,  p.  187 ;  Ortolan,  Liphmatie  de 
la  Mer,  tome  2,  liv.  &,  cb.  1 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des 
(jrens,  §  274 ;  Payneval,  jTnsl  du  Droit  Nat.,  etc.,  liv.  8,  cb.  4 ; 
Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  3,  cb.  10,  \  178 ;  Sello,  Derecho  Inter- 
naci&nal,  pt.  2,  cap.  6,  §  2 ;  Riguelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1, 
tit.  1,  cap.  12 ;  Paley,  Moral  and  Pol.  Philosophy,  b.  8,  pt.  1, 
cb.  is.) 

§  24.  We  will  now  inquire  bow  far  stratagems  of  this  kind 
are  allowable  at  sea^  or  ratber  bowfiEura  vessel  may  act  under 
&]se  colors.  ^^  To  sail  and  cbase  under  false  colors,"  says 
Sir  William  Bcott,  ^^  may  be  an  allowable  stratagem  in  war, 
bat.^nn^,  under  false  colors,  is  wbat  the  maritime  law  of  tbis 
country  (England)  does  not  permit ;  for  it  may  be  attended 
with  veiy  unjust  consequences ;  it  m^y  occasion  the  loss  of 
the  lives  of  persons,  who,  if  they  were  apprised  of  the  real 
character  of  the  cruiser,  might,  instead  of  resisting,  imploro 
protection*^'  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  prohibition  to  fire 
under  false  colors,  is  here  put  upon  the  ground  of  local  law, 
no  reference  being  made  to  any  general  rule  of  international 
jurisprudence.  ^^  It  is  a  rule  of  the  law  of  nations,"  say  Pis- 
toye  et  Duverdy,  **  that,  on  the  sea,  a  vessel  cannot  attack 
another  vessel  before  having  made  known  its  nationality » and 
having  put  the  vessel  which  it  encounters  in  a  position  of 
declaring  its  own  naticmality."  The  ancient  rule  of  maritime 
law,  as  stated  by  Yalin,  was,  that  the  affirming  gun  {ccnp  de 
semome  ou  d' assurance)  could  be  fired  only  under  the  national 
flag.  Sucti  were  the  provisions  of  the  ancient  ordonnances 
of  France.  But  article  thirty-three  of  the  Arrets  du  2  piiiirial 
merely  prohibits  the  firing  a  ehot  {tirer  h  boulet)  under  a  felse 
flag^  wd  the  kw  of  the  10th  of  April,  1825,  article  third,  pro- 
vides that  captains  and  ofiSicers,  who  commit  acts  of  hastUi^ 
under  a  flag  other  than  that  of  the  state  by  which  they  are 
oommissioned,  shall  be  treated  as  pirates.  Ortolan  says  that 
ihe  affirming  igun  may  be  fired  under  false  colors^  but  all<act» 
of  hostility  must  be  under  the  national  flt^.  Mass6  and 
Haut^uille  seem  toadobt  the  opinion  that  ihe>i^Snning 
gun  {coup  4e  semome)  should  be  fired  only  under  national 
coloia.    But  as  suchxgiin  ia  in  no  re^peot  an  act  of  liostili^^ 
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we  can  perc^^ve  no  good  reason  why  it  may  not  ^^  f^^^ 
under  felse  cplors,  {WHdman^  Int.  Law^  vol.  2,  p.  26;  IJie 
Peacocky  4  Bob.  Jiep.^  p.  187 ;  Pistoye  ei  Duverdj/y  JVaiU  des 
Piisesj  tit.  5,  ch  1 ;  Massiy  Droit  Oommercialj  tome  1,  §  SOT ; 
Hauiefeuille^  Droit  des  Nations  NeutreSy  tome  4,  p.  8 ;  VoZin, 
Troiti  des  PriseSj  ch.  2»  sec.  1,  §  9 ;  OHolanj  DiploffiatU  de  la 
Mir.y  tome  2,  lib.  8,  oh.  1 ;  LebeaUy  Nmweau  Code  des  PriseSj 
tome  6^  pp.  228,  288 ;  De  Qtssy,  Droit  Mmrtimey  liv.  1,  tit.  8, 

§  25.  Deceitful  intelligence  may  be  divided  into  two  df^ses ; 
fjBtlse  representations  made  in  order  that  they  may  &I1  into 
the  enemy's  hands  and  deceive  him,  and  the  representationis 
of  one  who  feigns  to  betray  his  own  party,  with  a  vi^w  of 
drawing  the  enemy  into  a  snare ;  both  are  justifiable  by  the 
laws  of  war.  Commanders  sometimes  make  false  represen- 
tations of  the  number  and  position  of  their  troops,  and  of 
their  intended  military  op^erations,  for  the  purpose  of  haying 
them  fall  into  the  enemy's  bands,  and  of  deceiving  him;  thisfs 
i)Ot  only  allowable,  but  is  regarded  as  a  commendable  ruse  de 
ta  guerre.  If  an  officer  deliberately  makes  overtures  to  an 
enemy,  offering  to  betray  his  own  party,  and  then  deceives 
that  enemy  with  false  imformation,  his  procedure  is  deemed 
infamous ;  nevertheless,  the  enemy  has  qo  right  to  complain 
of  the  treachery,  for  he  should  not  have  expected  good  feith 
in  a  traitor.  But  if  the  officer  has  been  tampered  with  by 
ofiers  of  bribery,  he  may  lawfully  feign  acquiesencQ  to  the 
proposal,  with  the  view  to  deceive  the  seducer;  he  is  insulted 
by  the  attempt  to  purchase  his  fidelity,  and  he  is  justified  ip 
revenging  himself  by  drawing  the  tenip);er  into  a  snare!  "  T^j 
this  conduct,*'  says  Vattel,  "he  neither  violates  the  feith  pf 
promises,  nor  impairs  the  happiness  of*  n^nkind,  for  criminal 
engagements  are  absolutely  void,  and  ou^ht  never  to  be  ^l- 
fiUed,  and  it  would  be  a  fortu,nate  circumBtancLO  if  the  proijni- 
ses  of  traitors  could  never  be  relied  on,  bu):  weriei,  pn  all  sides^ 
surrounded  with  uncertainties  ,aqd  danger,  T^refo^Q,  ji 
superior,  on  inforxAation  that  the  eq^piy  '^  Jejuptiflg  ^,? 
fidelity  of  an  offiper  or  soldipr,  ^mak^s  UQ  i^cr^pw  Pf  Ql^^fi^i'iSf 
that  subaltern  to  feign  ,him5€|lf  |pW4^d  oypr,  m^  tp^f^jji^g^ 
his  pretended  treachery  sp  ^  to  draw  .the  pn^iff^  into  m 
ambuscade."    (De  Gussyy  Droit  Maritimej  liv!  1,  tit  8,  §  24 ; 
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GhrotiuSf  de  Jwr.  BeL  ac  Pac.^  lib.  8,  cap.  1,  §§  8, 17 ;  Puffenr 
dorfy  de  Jure  Nat  et  Gent.y  lib.  8,  cap.  6,  §  6;  Vdtiely  Droit  des 
Gensy  liv.  8,  ch.  10,  §  182 ;  Leibery  Political  Ethics^  b.  7,  §§  24, 
25 ;  WHdmariy  Int.  LaWy  vol.  2,  pp.  24,  25 ;  Palei/y  Moral  and 
Pd.  PhUosophyy  b.  8,  pt  1,  ch.  15.) 

§  26.  Spies  are  persons  who,  m  disguisey  or  under  false  pre- 
tenseSy  insinuate  themselves  among  the  enemy,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover the  state  of  his  affidrs,  to  pry  into  his  designs,  and  then 
commnnicate  to  their  employer  the  information  thas  obtained. 
The  employment  of  spies  is  considered  a  kind  of  clandestine 
practise,  a  deceit  in  war,  allowable  by  its  rules.  "  Spies," 
says  Vattel,  ^'are  generally  condemned  to  capital  punishment, 
and  not  unjustly;  there  being  scarcely  any  other  way  of  pre- 
venting the  mischief  which  they  may  do.  For  this  reason,  a 
man  of  honor,  who  would  not  expose  himself  to  die  by  the 
hand  of  a  common  executioner,  ever  declines  serving  as  a 
spy.  IZe  considers  it  beneath  him,  as  it  seldom  can  be  done 
without  some  kin  d  of  treachery.  The  sovereign,  therefore,  can- 
not lawfully  require  such  a  service  of  subjects,  except,  perhaps, 
in  some  singular  case,  and  that  of  the  last  importance.  It 
remains  for  him  to  hold  out  the  temptation  of  a  reward,  as 
an  inducement  for  mercenary  souls  to  engage  in  the  business. 
If  those  whom  he  employs  make  a  voluntary  tender  of  their 
services,  or  if  they  be  neither  subject  to,  nor  in  anywise  con- 
nected with,  the  enemy,  he  may  unquestionably  take  advan- 
tage of  their  exertions,  without  any  violation  of  justice  or 
honor."  Ko  authority  can  require  of  a  subordinate  a  treache- 
rous or  criminal  act  in  any  case,  nor  can  the  subordinate  be 
justified  in  its  performance  by  any  orders  of  his  superior. 
Hence  the  odium  and  punishment  of  the  crime  must  fall  upon 
the  spy  himself,  although  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
employer  is  entirely  free  from  the  moral  responsibility  of 
holding  out  inducements  to  treachery  and  crime.  That  a  gene- 
ral may  profit  by  the  information  of  a  spy,  the  same  as  he 
may  accept  the  offers  of  a  traitor,  there  can  be  no  question ; 
but  to  seduce  the  one  to  betray  his  country,  or  to  induce  the 
other,  by  promises  of  reward,  to  commit  an  act  of  treachery, 
is  a  very  diflferent  matter.  The  term  spy  is  frequentiy  applied 
to  persons  sent  to  reconnoitre  an  enemy's  position,  his  forces, 
defenses,  etc.,  but  not  in  disguise,  or  under  £Edse  pretenses. 
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Snch,  however,  are  not  spies  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term 
is  used  in  military  and  international  law,  nor  are  persons  so 
employed  liable  to  any  more  rigorous  treatment  than  ordi- 
nary prisoners  of  war.  It  is  the  disguise^  or  false  pretense^  which 
constitutes  the  perfidy,  and  forms  the  essential  elements  of 
the  crime,  which,  by  the  laws  of  war,  is  punishable  with  an 
ignominious  death.  Article  one  hundred  and  one  of  the 
rules  and  articles  for  the  government  of  the  armies  of  the 
the  United  States,  provides  ^^  that,  in  time  of  war,  all  persons 
not  citizens  of,  or  owing  allegiance  to,  the  United  States  of 
America,  who  shall  be  found  lurking,  as  spits j  in  or  about  the 
fortifications  or  encampments  of  the  armies  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  of  them,  shall  suffer  death,  according  to  the 
law  and  usage  of  nations,  by  sentence  of  a  general  court 
martial."  (  Vaitely  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  10,  §  179 ;  Oro- 
tius,  De  Jut.  BeL  ac  Pac.,  lib.  8,  cap.  4,  §  18 ;  U.  8.  Statutes^ 
Act  of  April  lOthj  1806 ;  OrosSy  MUUary  Laws,  p.  128 ;  Mar- 
tens.  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  274 ;  JRaynevaly  IiisL  du  Droit 
Nat.y  etc.,  liv.  8,  ch.  4 ;  De  Felice,  Droit  de  la  Nat.,  etc.,  tome 
2,  lee.  24 ;  Bello,  Derecho  Intsmacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  6,  §  2 ;  Sef- 
Ur,  Droit  International,  §  250 ;  Rvguelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib. 
1,  tit.  1,  cap.  12 ;  De  Cussy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit.  8,  §  24.) 

§  27.  Notwithstanding  the  criminal  character  of  a  spy,  it 
has  not  unfrequently  happened  that  men  of  high  and  hono- 
rable feelings  have  been  induced  to  undertake  the  office: 
and,  although  this  fact  has  somewhat  lessened,  in  popular 
opinion,  the  odium  of  the  act,  it  has  fisiiled  to  diminish  the 
severity  of  its  punishment.  Two  of  the  most  notable  instan- 
ces of  this  kind  to  be  found  in  military  history,  occurred  dur- 
ing the  war  of  the  American  revolution.  After  the  retreat 
of  Washington  from  Long  Island,  Captain  Nathan  Hale 
re-crossed  to  that  island,  entered  the  British  lines,  m  disguise, 
and  obtained  the  best  possible  intelligence  of  the  enemy's 
forces,  and  their  intended  operations ;  but,  in  his  attempt  to 
return,  he  wus  apprehended,  and  brought  before  Sir  William 
Howe,  who  gave  immediate  orders  for  his  execution  as  a  spy. 
and  these  orders  were  carried  into  execution  the  very  next 
morning,  under  circumstances  of  unnecessary  rigor,  the  priso- 
ner not  being  allowed  to  see  a  clergyman,  nor  even  the  use 
of  a  bible,  although  he  respectfully  asked  for  both.    Eveiy 
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6ti^  Tenx^iriiyiih  tll6  dtotj  of  Maior  AridrS, — to^  te  ascended 
the  Hudson  river,  within  the  American  lines,  wher^  he  bar- 
gained  with  Arnold  for  th6  surrender  of  West  Point  and  its 
defenseid ;  how  he  was  captured  in  his  attempt  to  return  to 
New  York  in  disguiscj  and  with  the  documentary  evidence 
of  hii  bribery  of  Arnold  concealed  upon  hi8t)erson ;  and  how,. 
aft6r  a  full  examination,  and  due  deliberation,  he  was  con- 
demned, and  ordered  by  "Washington  to  be  executed  as  a 
Spy.  These  two  officers, — Hale  andAndr6, — were  nearly 
of  e(}u&i  rank  and  age;  both  had  talents  and  accomplish- 
ment^. Which  gave  promise  of  future  greatness,  and  which 
had  already  endeared  theni  to  large  circles  of  admiring 
fritends.  I^hey  both  committed  the  bame  military  otfehse, 
and  both  suffered  the  same  punishment,  but,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  while  the  British  did  everything  in  their  power  to 
add  to  the  igiiomy  of  Hale's  execution,  the  Americans  spared 
nb  exertions  16  lighten  the  hours  of  Andre's  captivity,  and  to 
stow  tneir  regret  that  the  stern  exigencies  of  the  war  required 
liis  death.  Again,  while  the  Americans  unanimously  con- 
demned th^  barbarous  treatment  which  Hale  received  before 
his  €fiecutibri,  they,  with  equal  unanimity,  acknowledged  the 
jnstice  of  hifi  sentence.  Many  of  the  English,  on  the  coii- 
trapy,  while  acknowledging  the  kind  treattdetit  6f  Andr6 
hy  tiie  American  officers,  and  their  expressions  of  sympathy 
for  his  fal^,  not  only  complained,  at  the  time,  that  his  lien- 
tence  was  unjtist,  and  his  execution  a  ^^blot  '*  upon  the  r^u- 
tation  of  Washington,  but  these  charges  have  Sihd^  b'<den 
repeated  by  <some  of  tibeir  ablest  Writers^  and  especially  by 
Lord  Mahon  in  his  "Hififtory  of  England,"  and  by  Phillimor^ 
hi  bis  "  Commentaries  of  International  Law."  It  i&  not 
dinibd  that  Andr^  wait  within  the  American  lineis,  in  dis^iss^ 
for  the  purpose  of  fining  information  of  the  disposition  of 
oiir  forces^  and  of  closing  negotiations  with  Arnold  for  th^il^ 
surrender ;  but,  it  is  contended,  that  being  there  with  thu 
antbdri^fy  of  Arnold,  iand  under  a  pbsi^brt  from  him,  he  Wai 
not;  legally  a  spy.  Andr^  himsell^  never  attempted  ^t  Siitdj 
a  defense ;  he  scohied  all  filrevaricatron,  and  was  oondehiiied 
on  his  oivn  ephfessionB.  HfS  defonders  eeem  "to  forget  thlit 
the  pifiqwrfe  of  a  traitor,  given  for  trefisOnable  pi^ofl^ 
could  afford  iko  pMteetion.    It  had  no  more  legal  foi^oe  4;hste 
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AM'oWi  igfeeiii^nt  te  ^ttetd^i  the  Atoe*l64A  deftinseB ;  if 

Equally  bound  to  bifrjr  oiit  ttie  Entire  Agrfe6tii6nt,  bV  snrfertd- 
ering  to  tbe  enemy  W^t  Point  aiid  its  gArrifion !  Moreover, 
even  though  Andre  had  ndt  been  a  spy,  iA  th6  strict  techni- 
cal Ineahing  6^  that  ternl,  he,  h^vie'rth^le^s,  deserted  death, 
for  the  laws  of  war  impose  that  puni^hm^ht  upon  ahjr  on^ 
who  attempts  to  seduce  the  fidelity  of  an  officer  by  brib6r^, 
or  to  induce  a  soldier  to  desert  his  colors.  And  thi6  penalty 
is  now  prescribed  by  the  statute  of  the  United  Stistt^s.  {Phil- 
Umorey  On  Int.  JLaw,  vol  8,  §  l06 ;  JUdhonj  SisL  of  ikglaitd; 
MizmUioUj  JSisL  of  the  ReprihliCy  Vol.  1 ;  Sargeanty  Life  qf  Majdt 
Andri;  HolmeSy  Annals^ 

§  28.  While  all  agree  that  we  .have  no  right  to  xequire  any 
mui  to  perform  the  services  of  a  spy,  and  that  if  we  attempt 
to  tamper  with  the  fidelity  of  an  enemy's  officer  or  soldier, 
we  incur  the  risk  of  such  punishment  as  that  enemy,  under 
the  laws  of  war,  may  impose,  there  is  a  difierence  of  opinion 
with  regard  to  our  rewarding  such  acts.  Some  say  that  we 
may  purchase  treason  or  desertion,  if  we  merely  accept  offers 
which  are  made  to  us ;  while  others  contend  that,  if  we  pay 
money  for  the  services  of  a  spy,  or  for  the  surrender  of  a  fort, 
or  an  army,  or  for  traitorous  acts  which  may  lead  to  their  capture, 
we  encourage  perfidy  and  treachery  nearly  as  much  as  though 
the  offer  first  came  from  ourselves.  Without  attempting  to 
decide  this  question  of  ethics,  we  will  merely  remark  that 
the  Romans,  in  their  heroic  ages,  rejected  with  indignation 
eveiy  advantage  offered  by  an  enemy's  subjects.  They  sent 
back  to  the  Falsci,  bound  and  fettered,  the  traitor  who  bad 
offered  to  deliver  up  the  King's  children ;  and  they  refused 
to  make  any  account  of  the  victory  of  their  Consul  over  Vir- 
iatus,  because  it  had  been  obtained  by  means  of  bribery.  In 
speaking  of  the  lawfulness  of  such  acts,  Yattel  remarks,  that 
although  generals  practice  them,  they  are  never  heard  to  boast 
of  having  done  so.  ( Vattely  Droit  des  GenSy  liv.  8,  ch.  10,  §§  180, 
182 ;  Pinhevro-Ferreiraj  Notes  sur  Vaitely  tome  2,  n.  78 ;  jBe/fo, 
Derecho  Intemacionaly  pt  2,  cap.  6,  §  8 ;  Heffter^  Droit  Interna^ 
Honalj  §  125 ;  T\tus  LiviuSj  lib.  42,  cap.  47 ;  Valerius  MaximtiSf 
lib.  9,  cap.  6 ;  JShitropiuSy  lib.  4,  cap.  8.) 
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§  29.  It  sometimes  happens  in  war  that  intestine  divisions  ^ 
prevail  among  the  enemy's  forces,  and  that  one  party  may 
favor  the  objects  for  which  we  are  contending ;  in  sach  cases 
we  may,  withont  scruple,  hold  correspondence  with  the  one 
faction,  and  avail  ourselves  of  its  assistance  to  overthrow  the 
other  party.  We  thus  promote  our  pwn  interest  and  gain 
the  objects  of  the  war,  without  seducing  any  one  to  crime, 
or  even  becoming  the  partakers  of  treachery.  The  right  to 
side  with  a  faction  in  war  is  broadly  different  from  the  pre- 
tended right  of  forcible  intervention  in  time  of  peace.  A 
third  party  may  side  with  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  con- 
flicting forces,  just  as  he  might  in  a  war  between  separate 
and  independent  nations.  If  he  have  just  cause  of  war 
against  one  of  the  parties,  he  may  avail  himself  of  the  assist- 
ance of  the- other.  ( Vaitd,  Droit  des  Gensy  liv.  8,  ch.  10,  §  181 ; 
Kenty  Com.  on  Am.  LaWy  vol.  1,  p«25 ;  JSeOo,  Dereeho  Interna^ 
eionaly  pt.  2,  cap.  6,  §  8.) 
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Capitulations  for  mercenaries— ^2  ^^'  Remarks  of  Yattel  on  subsidy-treaties 
— \Vl,  Effect  of  treaties  on  guarranty  —  2  i^*  Conflicting  alliances — 21^* 
A  warlike  association — \%<i,  Yattel's  opinion — {21.  Declaration  of  war 
unnecessary  against  enemy's  associates  —  \^2.  Policy  of  treating  enemy's 
allies  as  friends. 

§  1.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  a  war,  duly  commenced 
and  ratified,  is  not  confined  to  the  governments  or  authori- 
ties of  the  belligerent  state,  but  that  it  makes  all  the  subjects 
of  the  one  state  the  legal  enemies  of  each  and  every  subject 
of  the  other.  This  hostile  character  results  form  political 
ties,  and  not  from  personal  feelings  or  personal  antipathies ; 
their  status  is  that  of  legal  hostility,  and  not  of  personal 
enmity.  So  long  as  these  political  ties  continue,  or  so  long 
as  the  individual  continues  to  be  the  citizen  or  subject  of  one 
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of  the  belligerent  states,  just  so  long  does  he  continue  in  legal 
hostility  toward  all  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  opposing 
belligerent.  Public  enemies  are  such,  whatever  may  be  their 
occupation,  and  in  whatever  country  they  may  be  found. 
The  Romans  had  a  particular  term  {HosUSj)  to  denote  a 
public  enemy,  and  to  distinguish  him  from  a  private 
enemy,  whom  they  dalled  Inimicus,  The  distinction  is  a 
marked  one,  and  should  never  be  lost  sight  of.  Private 
enemies  have  hatred  and  rancor  in  their  hearts,  and  seek  to 
do  each  other  personal  injury.  Not  so  with  public  enemies. 
They  do  not,  as  individuals,  seek  to  do  «ach  other  personal 
harm.  And  even  where  brought  into  actual  conflict,  as 
armed  belligerents,  there  is  usually  no  personal  enmity 
between  the  individuals  of  the  contending  forces.  So  fij* 
from  this,  when  peace  is  declared,  the  military  forces  of  the 
opposing  belligerents  are  usually  personal  friends,  and  vie 
with  each  other  in  politeness  and  mutual  kindness.  {Vattely 
Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  6,  §§  69,  70,  71;  icfter,  PoUUcd 
Ethics,  b.  7,  §  24 ;  Massi,  Drgit  Ommercialj  etc.,  liv.  2,  tit  1, 
ch.  2 ;  Alber.  Gentilis,  De  Jar.  Bel.,  com.  1,  in  pr.;  BtUherforth, 
Institutes,  b.  2,  ch.  9,  $  15.) 

i  2.  Moreover,  there  is  a  limit  to  pubMc  enmity.  The  law 
of  nature  gives  to  a  belligerent  nation  the  right  to  use  such 
force  as  may  be  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  the  object  for 
which  the  war  was  undertaken.  Beyond  this,  the  use  of  force 
is  unlawful;  this  necessity  forms  the  limit  of  hostility 
between  sulgecta  of  the  belligerent  states.  They,  therefore, 
have  no  right  to  take  the  lives  of  non-combatante,  or  of  .such 
public  enemies  as  they  can  subdue  by  other'  means,  tnor  to 
inflict  any  injuries  upon  them  or  their  property,  unless  the 
same  should  be  necessary  for  the  object  of  the  war.  ( VaUdj 
Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  S,  ch.  8,  §  138 ;  Wheaton,  JElem.  Int.  Zaw, 
pt  4,  ch.  ^,  §  *2 ;  Huthefforth,  Institute's,  b.  2,  ch.  9,  §  15 ;  Bur- 
Jamaqui,  Droit  de  la  Nat  et  des  Gens,  tome  5,  pt.  4,  ch.  .6 ; 
Chrum  v.  Blackbum,  Doug.  Hep.,  p.  644 ;  Massl,  Droit  Com- 
yKerciaX,  liv.  2,  tit.  1,  ch.  2 ;  De  Felice,  Droit  de  la  Nat.,  efe« 
tome  2,lec.26;  Miqudme,  DerechoPuL  Int.,lib.  l,.tit.  I3.cap.i23 

§  8.  We  have  a]xea4y  stated  *^^  ipaoeraJ  e$e(st,Qf  a  deelaoi^ 
tion  of  war  i^n  the  jnerooms  and  .pjx^p^irty  of  tinA  mlge^^of 
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an  enemy  found  within  our  own  territoiy,  and,  that  while, 
by  the  strict  rights  of  war,  we  can  retain  them  all  as  prison- 
ers or  prizes,  this  right,  hy  modem  iisage^  is  only  applied  to 
the  military  and  to  ships  of  war,  mere  residents,  merx^hants, 
and  merchant  vessels,  being  allowed  a  certain  time  to  with- 
draw themselves  from  our  jurisdiction  without  molestation. 
Subjects  of  a  neutral  state,  resident  or  domiciled  in  the 
enemy's  country,  are,  in  many  respects,  to  be  regarded  as 
enemies ;  but,  as  fhey  are  not  liable  to  military  duty,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  that  term,  they  cannot  be  treated  either  as 
actual  combatants  or  as  enemy's  subjects,  who  are  liable  to 
be  called  upon  by  their  own  state  to  oppose  us  by  force. 
Moreover,  our  own  subjects,  resident  or  domiciled  in  the 
enemy's  country,  are,  in  certain  matters  relating  to  trade  and 
the  rights  of  maritime  capture,  regarded  as  legal  enemies, 
but  not  with  respect  to  their  personal  status  and  personal 
duties.  Again,  as  belligerents  are  not  permitted  to  use  force 
against  each  other  within  neutral  territory,  we  cannot  exer- 
cise there  the  same  rights  against  the  person  and  property 
of  an  enemy  «8  we  can  within  our  own  or  enemy's  territory, 
or  upon  the  high  eras.  Thie  treatment  of  an  enemy,  there- 
fore, depends  in  a  meaerare,  npon  the  place  in  which  he  may 
be  found.  {Burlamaquij  Dreit  de  la  JNaL,  etc.j  tome  5,  pt.  4, 
oh.  6 ;  VaUely  Droit  des  O^nSj  liv.  S,  ch.  4,  §  68 ;  Bynkerahoek, 
Quaest.  Jur*  JPub.,  lib.  1,  ch.  7 ;  Massi,  Droit  Oommercialj  liv. 
2,  tit.  1,  di.  2 ;  JRagnenal,  Droit  de  la  Nat.,  etc.,  liv.  8,  ch.  5,  § 
4 ;  JBetto,  Derecko  Intermunmaly  pt.  2,  cap.  2,  §  2.) 

§  4.  It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  we  have  the  same 
rights  of  war  against  the  co-allies  or  associates  of  an  enemy 
as  against  the  principal  belligerent.  It  must,  however,  be 
observed  that  general  allies  are  not  necessarily  associates  in 
a  war.  The  allies  of  our  enemy,  therefore,  may,  or  may  not, 
themselves  become  our  enemies,  according  to  the  character 
of  the  alliance  which  ihey  have  formed  with  that  enemy,  the 
time  of  making  it,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
entered  into.  We  must,  therefore,  distinguish  between  the 
general  allies  of  an  enemy,  and  his  associates  in  a  war. 
{Seffter,  Droit  International,  §§  116-117 ;  Vattel,  Droit  des 
&en$,  liv.  '8,  ch.  6,  §  95 ;  Bynkersfioek,  Quaest.  Jur.  Pub.,  lib. 
1,  cap. '9;  IVheat&n,  JBlem  M.  Law,  pt.  8,  ch.  2,  |§  18,  li; 
1^0,  Derecho  Iritemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  9,  $  1.) 
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§5.  Bat  the  question  here  arises,  how  are  we  to  know 
whether  an  enemy's  ally  is  himself  to  be  regarded  as  an 
enemy,  and  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  princi- 

!  pal  belligerent  ?    In  the  first  place,  if  he  has  made  common 

cause  with  our  enemy  in  beginning  or  carrying  on  hostilities 
against  us,  we  have  toward  him  the  same  belligerent  rights 
as  toward  the  principle  in  the  war,  for  both  are  equally  our 
enemies.    There  is  no  need  of  proving  him  an  enemy,  for 

I  ^  his  own  conduct  has  made  him  such.    Again,  even  where 

there  are  no  obligations  of  treaty,  if  he  freely  and  voluntarily 
declares  in  favor  of  his  ally  and  against  us,  he,  of  his  own 
accord,  becomes  our  enemy,  and  is  to  be  treated  in  every 
respect  as  the  principal.  But  the  simple  fact  of  there  being 
an  alliance  between  our  enemy  and  other  nations  would  not 
justify  us  in  treating  such  nations  as  belligerents.  ( Vaiiely 
Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  3,  ch.  6,  §§  96-98 ;  Wheaion,  Elem.  InL 
LaWy  pt.  3,  ch.  2,  §  14  >  BeUo,  Derecho  Iniernacionalj  pt.  2,  cap. 
9,  §  1 ;  Hefier,  Droit  International,  §§  115-117.) 

§  6.  Alliances,  for  warlike  purposes,  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  offensive  and  defensive.  In  the  former,  the  state  unites 
with  its  ally  for  the  purpose  of  jointly  waging  war  against  a 
third  party ;  but  in  the  latter,  the  state  engages  to  defend  its 
ally  in  case  of  an  attack.  Some  alliances  are  both  oftensive 
and  defensive ;  others  are  only  defensive ;  but  there  is  seldom 
an  offensive  alliance  which  is  not  also  a  defensive  one.  Some 
are  against  all  opponents,  and  without  restriction;  while 
others  are  only  against  a  particular  state,  and  on  specified 
conditions,  with  limitations  and  exceptions.  The  character 
of  such  alliances  is  discussed  elsewhere.  We  shall  here  con- 
sider their  legal  effects  with  respect  to  belligerent  rights  and 
not  their  moral  character.  Warlike  alliances,  made  at  the 
commencement  of,  or  during  a  war,  are  necessarily  binding, 
^  for  the  contracting  parties  then  know  the  character  of  the 

war  and  the  exact  nature  of  the  obligations  which  they  have 
assumed.  Alliances,  made  under  such  circumstances,  are 
acts  of  hostility  which  make  the  ally  an  enemy  equally  with 
the  principal  belligerent.  It  is  important,  however,  to  sat- 
isfy ourselves  as  to  the  character  of  such  alliances,  to  see 
whether  or  not  they  are  really  warlike  compacts  which  make 
the  contracting  parties  also  parties  to  the  war.    The  alliance 
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between  France  and  the  English  revolted  cotonieB  in  North 
America,  being  made  dariog  the  war  of  the  American  revo- 
lution, was  very  properly  regarded  hy  Great  Britain  ae  tanta- 
mount to  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  France,  and  as 
justifying  imme^ate  hostilities  against  this  ally  of  the 
revolted  colonies.  {Miquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit 
1,  cap.  11;  Beffler,  Droit  IniemaHonal,  §§115-117;  Vattd, 
Droit  des  Grens,  liv.  3,  ch.  6,  gg  80,  85 ;  Bynkershoek,  Quaeat. 
Jw.  Pub.,  lib.  1,  cap.  9 ;  PMUmore,  On  2nt.  Law,  vol.  3,  §  78.) 
§  7.  A  warlike  alliance  made  hj  a  third  party  before  the 
war  with  a  state,  then  our  friend,  bat  now  our  enemy,  will 
not,  as  a  general  rule,  be,  of  itself,  a  sufficient  cause  for  com- 
mencing  hostilities  against  such  third  party ;  for  there  may 
be  good  reason  why  he  should  not  regard  himself  as  bound 
by  the  obligations  of  the  alliance.  It  would  certainly  be  very 
impolitic,  as  well  aa  improper,  for  as  to  treat  as  a  belligerent 
one  who  may  not  be  disposed  to  becftme  our  enemy.  The 
character  of  the  alliance,  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  case,  must  serve  as  guides  for  our  conduct,  always 
keeping  in  mind  the  maxim,  that  it  is  better  to  have  a  fiiend 
than  an  enemy,  and  the  rule  of  international  taw,  that  we  are 
justifiable  in  engaging  in  hostilities  only  so  Jar  as  may  be 
necessary  for  our  own  security  and  the  protecdou  of  our  just 
rights.  In  case  of  alliances,  made  before  the  war,  the  ques- 
tion is,  to  determine  whether  the  actual  circumstances  are 
inch  as  were  contemplated  in  the  engagement, —  whether 
they  are  such  as  were  expresely  specified,  or  tacitly  supposed, 
in  the  trea^.  This  is  what  the  civilians  call  casus  foederis,  or 
the  case  of  the  alliance.  Whatever  has  been  promised,  either 
expressly  or  tacitly,  in  the  trea^,  is  dae  in  the  casus  foederis. 
But  if  not  so  promised,  it  is  not  due.  If  the  war  is  not  such 
a  case  as  the  treaty  contemplated,  the  ally  does  not  become 
a  party  to  it;  for  the  casus  foederis  does  not  take  place. 
{ Vatlel,  Droit  dea  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  6,  §  88 ;  Wheaion,  EUm. 
InL  Law,  pt  3,  ch.  2,  §  15;  GroHus,  de  Jur.  3eL  ae  Pac., 
liv.  2,  cap.  15,  §  13 ;  Bynkershoek,  Quest.  Jur.  Pid>.,  lib.  1,  cap. 
9 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gena,  §  299  ;  Moser,  Versueh, 
etc.  b.  9,  pt  1,  p.  24 ;  Garden,  De  D^lomatie,  liv.  7,  ^  1 ; 
M0ler,  Droit  International,  §  115 ;  Riquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int^ 
b.  1,  tit  1,  cap.  11.) 
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1 8.  In  an  offensive  f^Uiance,  xpade  b^fpre  the  wfMr,  the  ally 
engages  generally  to  cooperate  in  hostilities  against  a  speci- 
fied power,  or  against  jany  power  with  whom  the  other  party 
m&y  declare  war.  Wher^  an  alliance  is  made  in  general 
terms,  without  any  specified  conditions,  limitations,  or  excep- 
tions, doe0  the  casu?  foederis  take  place  the  moment  the  other 
party  declares  wAr  ?  In  Qther  words,  does  auph  an  pfiensivp 
alliance  differ  in  its  binding  effect  from  one  contracted  with 
a  party  already  ^ngaged^  or  on  the  point  of  engitging,  in  ,a 
war,  the  character  of  which  is  already  known  T  Vattel  says : 
"  As  it  is  only  for  the  support  of  a  just  war  that  we  «re 
allowed  to  give  assistance  or  contract  alliances,  every  alli- 
ance, every  warlike  aesociation,  every  auxiliary  treaty,  eon- 
tracted  by  way  of  anticipation  in  time  of  peace,  and  with  no 
view  to  any  particular  war,  necessarily  and  of  itself  includes 
this  tacit  -clause,  that  the  treaty  shall  not  be  Mtgaiory  except  ^m 
case  of  n  just  war.  On  any  other  footing  the  alliance  could 
not  be  validly  contracted.''  Mr.  Wheaton  says :  *''  To  promise 
assistance  in  an  unjust  war,  would  be  an  obligation  to  ooxn- 
mit  an  injustice,  and  no  such  oontraot  is  valid*"  It  would 
Beem  to  follow,  from  this  fundamental  principle,  that  w|iece 
one  of  two  parties  to  an  offensive  alliaaoe,  made  befi)re  the 
war,  declares  war  against  its  enemy,  even  though  that  enemy 
be  the  very  nation  against  which  the  alliance  was  formed, 
the  other  Ally  is  to  be  allowed  time  to  examine  into  the 
MUses  of  the  war ;  if  it  be  a  juat  war,  all  his  engagements 
-OQme  into  force ;  but  if  it  be  unjustly  declared,  his  tneaty 
obligations  cease  to  be  binding.  {VaUel^  Droit  des  QtnSj  liv. 
«,  ch.  6,  §  88 ;  WheaUniy  EUm.  InL  Law,  pt  8,  ch.  2,  §16; 
Qardmy  Be  XHplamatiej  liv.  6,  sec.  2,  §2 ;  JBellOj  Ikreeha,  Jinkr* 
naeimalj  pt.  2,  oh.  8,  §  1.) 

§  9.  So,  also,  in  a  defensive  alliance  made  betbre  the  war, 
the  casus  foederis  does  not  take  place  immediately  on  one  of  the 
parties  being  attacked  by  an  enemy.  The  other  contracting 
party  has  the  right,  as  indeed  it  is  his  duty,  to  ascertain  if  his 
ally  has  not  given  the  enemy  just  cause  of  war,  for  no  one  is 
bound  to  undertake  the  defense  of  an  ally,  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  insult  others,  or  to  refuse  them  j  ustice.  If  he  is  mani- 
festly in  the  wrong,  .his  co-ally  may  require  him  to  offer  rea- 
aonable  Hiajtia&otien ;  and  if  the  enemy  refuse  to  accept  it, 
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and  insists  upon  a  continuance  of  the  war,  the  co-ally  is  then 
bound  to  assist  in  his  defense.  But  without  such  offer  of 
reasonable  satisfaction,  the  war  continues  to  be  aggressive  in 
character,  and  therefore  unjust,  and  the  ally  may  properly 
refuse  to  render  the  promised  assistance,  for  the  tacit  condi- 
tion on  which  such  assistance  was  stipulated  to  be  given,  has 
not  been  observed,  or,  in  other  words,  the  casu»  foederis  has 
not  taken  place.  {Vaitely  Droit  des  GenSy  liv.  2,  ch.  10,  §  90; 
WheaioTiy  JSlem.  Int.  Law^  pt.  8,  ch.  2,  §  15 ;  BeUoy  Derecho 
'  Internacionalj  pt.  2,  ch.  9,  §  1 ;  Wildman  InU  LaWy  vol.  2,  p. 
166 ;  Garden,  De  Diphmaikj  liv,  6,  sec.  2,  §  2.) 

§  10.  If,  on  the  contrary,  a  party  to  the  defensive  alliance, 
could  call  upon  his  ally  to  assist  hitn  whenever  he  was  assaile^ 
and  without  regard  to  the  justice  of  the  war,  or  the  circum- 
stances of  the  attack,  there  would  be  no  difference  between  a 
defensive  and  an  offensive  alliance,  for,  as  stated  in  the  chap- 
ter on  difierent  kinds  of  war,  many  w&rs  which  are  defensive 
in  their  operations  are  essentially  offensive  in  their  character 
and  principles.  In  the  words  of  Wheaton,  *^  where  attack  is 
the  best  mode  of  providing  for  the  defense  of  a  state,  the  war 
ip  defensive  in  principle,  though  the  operations  are  offensive. 
Where  the  war  is  unnecessaiy  to  safety,  its  offensive  character 
is  not  altered,  because  the  wrong-doer  is  reduced  to  defensive 
warfare.  So,  a  state,  against  which  a  dangerous  wrong  is 
manifestly  meditated,  may  prevent  it  by  striking  the  first 
blow,  without  thereby  waging  a  war  in  its  principle  offensive. 
Accordingly,  it  is  not  every  attack  made  on  a  state  that  will 
entitle  it  to  aid  under  a  defensive  alliance ;  for  if  that  state 
had  given  just  cause  of  war  to  the  invader,  the  war  would 
not  be,  on  its  part,  defensive  in  principle."  {Vattelj  Droit 
des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  16,  §§  245-261 ;  Wheaton,  EUm.  Int.  Law, 
pt.  8,  ch.  2,  §  15;  Wildmxin,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  166;  Grotius, 
de  Jur.  Del.  ac  Pac,  lib.  2,  cap.  15,  §  18 ;  Bynkershoek,  Quest. 
Jur.  Pub.,  lib.  1,  cap.  9;  Garden, De Dipbmatie,]xy.  6,  sec.  2, 
§  2 ;  Burlamaqui,  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Gens,  tome  5,  pt.  4,  ch.  8.) 

§11.  Admitting  the  principle  laid  down  byVattel,  that 
every  treaty  of  alliance  contains  the  tacit  clause  that  it  shall 
not  be  binding,  except  in  case  of  a  just  war,  and  that  the 
co-ally  has  a  right  to  decide  for  himself  upon  the  character 
of  the  war,  and  whether  or  not  the  casus  foederis  has  taken 
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place,  it  ii9  only  in  case  the  war  is  clearly  and  obviously  unjnst 
tiiat  lie  can  claim  a  release  from  the  obligations  which  he 
Voluntarily  contracted.  Whether  the  alliance  be  offensive 
or  defensive,  or  Iboth,  if  there  be  strong  reasons  to  donbt  the 
justice  of  the  war,  the  ally  is  to  be  allowed  time  to  examine 
it  before  he  can  be  required  to  render  the  stipulated  assis- 
tance ;  but,  unless  upon  such  examination,  he  find  it  manifestly 
unjust,  he  must  comply  with  his  engagements.  Under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  find  in  the  absence  of  any  proof  to  the 
contrary,  he  is  bound  to  consider  that  his  co-ally  has  just 
cause  of  war.  In  speaking  of  the  tacit  restriction,  which 
Vfittel  feays  is  necessarily  understood  in  every  treaty  of  alli- 
,  Atde,  Mr.  Wheaton  temarks  that  it  "  can  be  applied  only  to 
-^  tfiianife&t  (^e  6f  unjust  aggrei^sion  on  the  part  df  the  other 
cbnti^cting  party,  and  cannot  be  used  as  a  pretext  to  elude 
the  peiffortnance  of  a  positive  and  un<equivocal  engagement, 
%tthout  justly  e:Kposing  the  ally  to  the  imputation  of  bad 
'Mth.  In  doubtful  cases,  the  presumption  ought  rather  to  be 
In  flivbr  of  Cfxit  coilfederiate,  and  of  the  justice  of  his  quarrel." 
{VaM,  Droit  des  Qms^  liv.  8,  ch.  6,  §§79-82;  Wheatm,  Elem. 
Int.  Law  J  pt.  8,  ch.  2,  §  1^;  JSynkershoek^  Quaest.  Jut.  Pub.j 
lib.  1,  cap.  9 ;  B^j  Derecho  InUrnacixmal^  pt.  2,  cap.  9,  §  1.) 

§  12.  "We  have  already  pointed  out  the  distinction  between 
treaties  of  alliance  and  treaties  of  limited  succor  and  subsidy. 
In  a  treaty  of  succor,  the  ally  stipulates  to  furnish  certain 
assistance  in  troops,  ships  of  war,  provisions,  or  money.  If 
the  succor  is  to  consist  of  troops,  they  are  called  auxilUaries; 
if  of  Jiioney,  it  is  called  subsidy.  The  rules  already  laid  down, 
With  respect  to  the  casus  foederis  in  treaties  of  alliance  made 
before  the  war,  apply  equally  to  treaties  of  limited  succor 
and  subsidy.  For  the  reasons  there  given,  such  treaties  are 
not  binding  where  the  War  is  manifestly  unjust  (Vaiiely 
throU  des  Gem,  liv.  8,  ch,  6,  §  92 ;  WhMtm,  Elem.  Int.  Law, 
pt  8,  ch.'2,  §  15 ;  BeUo,  Derecho,  Iniemacioncd,  pt  2,  ch.  9,  §  1.) 

§  18.  Again,  Vattel  says  that  if  the  state  which  has  prom- 
ised succor  finds  itself  unable  to  furnish  it,  this  inability 
alone,  is  "suflicient  to  dispense  with  the  obligation.  If,  for 
example,  one  of  the  allies  is  engaged  in  another  war,  not 
*  contemplated  by  the  alliance,  and  which  requires  his  whole 
strength,  he  is  absolved  from  sending  assistance  to  his  ally 
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Ud  tiie  war  to  which  he  is  not  yet  ja  party.  Agf^Uy  i£  he  haa 
promised  prpvisions,  and  his  owa  ^ubj,ect^  are  ^ufiariog  from 
lEimine,  the  casus  foederU  does  ijiot  take  effect ;  for  he  is  uot 
obliged  to  give  another  what  is  abaot^utely  necessaxy  for  th^ 
use  of  his  own  people.  It  seems  to  us  that  a  promise  is  non^ 
the  less  hinging  because  of  the  inability  of  tl^e  promisor  to 
fulfil  his  engagements.  ( Vatiely  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  6, 
§  92 ;  Wheato7iy  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  3,  ch.  2,  §§  14, 15 ;  Dt 
Felicej  Droit  de  la  Nat  et  des  Gens,  tome  2,  lee.  28.) 

§  14.  It  is  also  proper  to  remark  that  even  wl]|eris  the  com 
foederis  is  admitted  to  take  place,  and  the  stipulated  succors 
are  furnished,  the  ally  who  furnishes  them  is  not  necessarily 
made  a  party  to  the  war.  "  Where  one  state/*  says  WJieaton, 
^^  stipulates  to  furnish  to  another  a  limited  sucQor  of  troops, 
ships  of  war,  money,  or  provisions,  without  any  promis^ 
looking  to  an  eventual  engagement  in  general  hostilities, 
such  a  treaty  does  not  necessarily  render  the  party  furnish- 
ing this  limited  succor  the  enemy  of  the  opposite  bellige- 
rent. It  only  becomes  such,  so  far  ^rS  respects  the  anxilliary 
forces  thus  supplied;  in  all  other  respects  it  remains  neutral. 
Such,"for  example,  have  long  been  the  accustomed  relations 
of  the  confederated  cantons  of  Switzerland  with  the  other 
European  powers."  (Wheatqn,  Elera.  Int.  Law,  pt.  3,  ch.  2, 
§  14 ;  Valid,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  6  §§  81,  82 ;  Wardy 
Law  of  Nations y  vol.  2,  p.  266 ;  Jftartms,  Precis  des  Drpit  des 
Gens,  §§  301, 302 ;  Garden,  De  Diplomatie,  liv.  6,  sec.  2,  §§  2-6; 
Biquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  12 ;  Bdloj  Dere- 
cho  Iniemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  9,  §  1.) 

§  16.  A  distinction,  however,  must  be  made  between  sim- 
ple treaties  of  succor  and  subsidy,  and  capitulations  for  mercem- 
ries,  like  those  formerly  entered  into  by  the  Swiss.  Anx- 
illiary troops  are  usually  under  the  general  control  and  dire^ 
tion  of  the  power  which  furnishes  them,  aiid  which  is,  there- 
fore, in  a  measure,  responsible  for  their  acts.  But  mercena- 
ries, furnished  under  capitulations,  usually  engine  in  a  forei^ 
service  for  a  stated  period,  and  for  stipulated  pay  and  allow- 
ances, being  entirely  at  the  disposition  of  the  power  which 
einploys  them,  that  which  furnishes  them  having  no  part 
in  the  conq^uests  which  are  n^ade,  or  in  tljie  negotiations 
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and  treaties  which  are  entered  into.  {Martens^  Precis  du  DroU 
des  GrenSy  §§  301-303 ;  Galiani^  DeiDoneri  dei  Prm.j  etc.y  lib.  1, 
cap.  5,  p.  145;  Moser,  Versuch^  etc.,  b.  10,  pt.  1,  pp.  189, 140; 
Bomainmaiiery  Histoire  Miliiaire  des  JSuissey  passim ;  GrardeUy  De 
Diplomatiej  liv.  6,  sec.  2,  §  2.) 

§  16.  Yattel  discusses  the  question,  whether  the  limited 
assistance  rendered  to  the  enemy,  under  the  obligations  of  a 
subsidy-treaty,  is  a  j  ust  cause  of  war.  If  the  ally  of  our  enemy, 
he  says,  goes  no  further  than  to  furnish  the  stipulated  succor, 
and,  in  other  respects,  preserves  toward  us  the  accustomed 
relations  of  friendship  and  neutrality,  we  may  overlook  this 
cause  of  complaint.  This  prudent  caution  of  avoiding  an 
open  rupture  with  those  who  render  to  our  enemy  certain 
limited  assistance,  previously  stipulated  for,  has  gradually 
introduced  the  custom  of  not  regarding  it  as  an  act  of  hostility, 
especially  where  it  is  of  a  limited  character.  But,  if  prudence 
dissuades  us  from  making  use  of  a  right,  it  does  not  thereby 
destroy  the  right  itself.  A  cautious  belligerent  may  choose 
to  overlook  certain  offences,  rather  than  unnecessarily  increase 
the  number  of  its  enemies,  and  be  influenced  by  considera- 
tions of  expediency,  in  not  enforcing  the  strict  rights  of  war. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  question  of  policy,  whether  the  assistance 
furnished  an  enemy  shall  be  regarded  as  good  and  sufficient 
cause  for  ^declaring  war  against  the  ally  who  furnishes  ii 
( Vaitel,  DroU  des  Gens,  liv.  3,  ch.  6,  §§  79-82 ;  Wheatm,  Elem. 
Int.  Law  J  pt,  8,  ch.  2,  §  14 ;  Ward^  Laic  of  NaiionSy  vol.  2,  p. 
296 ;  Hefftery  Droit  IntemaUmd,  §§  115-117.) 

§  17.  We  have  described,  in  another  chapter,  the  general 
character  of  treaties  of  guarantee  and  surety,  as  distinguished 
from  ordinary  treaties  of  alliance.  The  question  to  be  con- 
sidered here,  is,  how  far  such  treaties  bind  the  party  making 
the  guarantee  to  assist  the  other  party  in  a  war  for  the  defense 
or  the  security  of  the  thing  guaranteed  ?  For  example,  Great 
Britain,  by  the  treaties  of  1642, 1654, 1661, 1708, 1807, 1810, 
and  1815,  with  Portugal,  guaranteed  the  latter  kingdom  to 
the  lawful  heir  of  the  house  of  Bragansa,  and  agreed  to 
defend  it  "against  every  hostile  attack."  In  the  case  of  a 
war  between  Portugal  and  a  third  power,  in  which  the  former 
was  subjected  to  "a  hostile  attack,'*  was  Great  Britain  bound 
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to  join  in  the  war,  without  regard  to  its  justice  or  injustice  ? 
Some  publicists  have  laid  down  the  general  rule,  that  where 
one  of  the  allies  has  guaranteed  to  the  other  certain  specified 
rights  or  possessions,  which  are  taken  away  or  seized  by  a  third 
power,  this  third  power  places  itself  in  a  position  of  hostility 
toward  both  of  the  contracting  parties.    In  this  case,  it  is 
said,  the  guaranteeing  party  cannot  refuse  to  succor  his  ally. 
Here  his  duty  is  plain  and  indisputable,  and  if  he  should 
refuse  to  take  part  in  the  war,  he  is  justly  chargeable  with  a 
breach  of  the  alliance.    The  casus  foederis  takes  place,  it  is 
said,  as  soon  as  the  rights  or  possessions  so  guaranteed  are 
seized  or  encroched  upon.    The  agreement,  being  for  the 
security  of  a  specific  right,  or  the  possession  of  a  particular 
territory,  it  is  special,  and  the  covenant  cannot  be  evaded  or 
avoided  by  any  general  plea  of  the  injustice  of  the  war. 
Others  say  that  treaties  of  guarantee  are  of  the  nature  of  a 
defensive  alliance ;  and,  consequently,  that  even  where  terri- 
tories are  guaranteed,  the  guarantee  does  not  extend  to  wars 
provoked  by  the  aggression  of  the  party  guaranteed.    If, 
therefore,  the  war  be  manifestly  unjust  on  the  part  of  the 
ally  so  guaranteed,  the  casus  foederis  does  not  take  place,  and 
the  stipulation  is  not  binding.    This  view  is  consonant  with 
general  principles ;  for  if  the  war  be  morally  wrong  on  the 
part  of  one  ally,  he  cannot  reasonably  demand  the  auxilliary 
strength  of  his  co-ally  to  assist  him  in  its  prosecution.   Again, 
in  the  case  of  the  guarantee  of  a  treaty,  it  is  said  that  the 
guarantee  is  not  only  not  obliged,  but  is  not  even  authorized 
to  interfere  to  compel  its  performance,  unless  required  to 
do  so  by  a  party  guaranteed,  because  the  contracting  parties 
are  at  liberty  to  vary  its  stipulations,  or  dispense  altogether 
with  their  performance.    It  follows,  therefore,  that  a  party  to 
a  treaty  of  guarantee  is  not  necessarily  a  party  to  a  war 
undertaken  by  his  co-ally,  even  though  it  be  in  defense  of 
the  thing  guaranteed.    {Vatiel,  DroU  des  Gem,  liv.  8,  ch.  6, 
§  91 ;   Whmion,  JElem.  Int.  Law,  pt  3,  ch.  2,  §§  14, 15,    Gar- 
den,  Be  Biphmatie,  liv.  6,  sec.  2,  §  1 ;  BeUo,  Derecho  Intemadr 
onaly  pt.  2,  cap.  9,  §  1 ;  Hefter,  DroU  Intemaiionalj  §§  11&-117 ; 
WUdrnan,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  WK) 

i  18.  Conflicts  not  unfrequently  occur  in  warlike  allianceB. 
In  the  caae  of  an  alliance  for  war,  made  toward  and  against 
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ail,  with  (he  reservation  of  allies^  this  exception  is  to  be  tinder- 
stood  to  include  present  allies  only,  and  not  to  extend  to  any 
subsequent  treaty  stipulations  with  other  powers.  Vattel 
supposes  this  case :  "  Three  powers  have  entered  into  a  treaty 
of  defensive  alliance ;  two  of  them  quarrel  and  make  war  on 
each  other;  what  shall  the  third  do?  The  treaty  does  not 
bind  it  to  assist  either  the  one  or  the  other.  For  it  wbuld 
be  absurd  to  say  that  it  was  promised  assistance  to  each 
against  the  other,  or  to  one  of  the  two  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
other.  All  that  is  incumbent  on  it,  is,  to  employ  its  good 
offices  for  reconciling  its  allies;  and  if  such  mediation  fail, 
it  remains  free  to  assist  the  one  which  shall  appear  to  have 
justice  on  its  side."  The  latter  part  of  this  quotation  should, 
perhaps,  be  adopted  only  with  certain  restrictions.  If  the 
alliances  are  such  as  to  leave  the  third  party  in  the  position 
of  a  neutral,  and  exempt  him  from  all  obligations  to  assist 
either  party,  he  cannot  be  considered  at  liberty  to  assist  the 
one  whose  cause  he  may  deem  just.  This  fact  alone  would 
hot  constitute  a  justifiable  caufee  of  war.  Moreover,  as  a 
neuifal  he  is  bound  to  treat  both  the  belligerents  as  having 
justice  on  their  side.  What  Vattel  probably  means  to  say  is, 
that  the  third  party  is  at  liberty,  so  far  as  his  alliances  are  eon- 
cemedy  to  side  with  the  belligerent  whose  cause  he  deems  just. 
{ydiiely  ihroit  des  GenSj  liv.  8,  ch.  6,  §  68;  Bynkershbek,  QuaesL 
Jur.  Pub.^  lib.  1,  cap.  9;  Selb.  Derecho  Iniemacional,  pt.  2, 
ch.  9,  §  1 ;  De  Feliee,  Droit  de  la  Nat.  ei  des  GrenSj  tome  2, 
lee.  28.) 

§  19.  A  warlike  association  is  where  the  alliance  is  of  such 
an  intimate  and  perfect  character  as  to  form  a  union  of 
interests ;  where  each  of  the  parties  is  bound  to  act  with 
his  whole  force,  and  ail  are  alike  principals  in  the  war  at  its 
commencement,  or  become  so  during  its  progress.  "  Every 
associate  of  my  enemy,'*  says  Vattel,  "is  indeed  himself  my 
enemy;  it  matters  little  whether  any  one  makes  war  on  me 
directly,  and  in  his  own  name,  or  under  the  auspicies  of 
another;  the  same  rights  which  war  gives  me  against  my 
principal  enemy,  it  also  gives  me  against  all  his  associates. 
This  results  directly  froia  my  right  of  security  and  o'f  self- 
deftinse,  fbr  I  am  equally  iattadked  by  (!he  one  and  Ihd  bther. 
But  th6  qu^tioh  is,   to  kno^  "Wbb  IM   Ibwlhtly  16    be 
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aocounted  my  enemy's  f^sociates,  united  against  me  in  f, 
war?"  {Vattely  Droit  des  QenSy  liv.  8,  ch.  6,  §  95;  Wolfim^ 
Ju9.  G^tiurrij  §§  780-786 ;  Marims^  Precis  du  Droit  des  Qms^ 
%  800 ;  Garden^  De  Diplomaiie^  liy,  6,  sec.  2,  §  3 ;  Biquelme^ 
Derecho  Pub.  InL^  lib.  J,  tit  I,  cap.  12.) 

§  20.  Vattel  d^acqesea  at  some  length  the  qufistion,  irbp 
ate,  and  who  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  suoh  aasoei9ite9  in  th^ 
war  ?  and  makes  the  following  distinctions*  He  regards  ap 
associates,  first,  those  who  make  common  cause  with  the 
enemy,  although  not  appearing  as  principals ;  ee^ond,  tbf>9<l 
who  assist  the  lenemy  without  beiug  bound  to  do  so  by  any 
t]?ealy ;  thirdj  those  who,  undier  the  obligations  of  an  dSTen- 
sive  alliance,  assist  the  principal  in  carrying  pn  the  ^sr; 
fourthy  those  who  make  defensive  alliance  with  the  enemy 
after  the  commencement  of  the  war,  or  on  the  certain  pros- 
pect of  its  declaration,  or  with  special  reference  to  the  defense 
of  the  enemy  against  the  actual  opposing  belligerent ;  and 
Jtfth,  those  who  have  formed  with  the  enemy,  even  before 
hostilities  have  commenced,  a  real  league  or  society  of  war. 
All  such  are  associates  in  the  war.  But  if  the  defensive  alli- 
ance is  general  in  its  character,  leaving  it  doubtful  when  the 
ixisus  foederis  will  take  place,  or  if  it  has  not  been  made  par- 
ticularly against  me,  nor  concluded  at  a  time  when  I  was 
openly  preparing  for  war  or  had  already  begun  it,  or  if  the 
allies  have  only  stipulated  in  it,  that  each  of  them  shall  fur- 
nish a  stated  succor  to  him  who  shall  be  first  attacked,  such 
allies  are  not  necessarily  associates  in  the  war.  If  auxillisk 
ries  are  furnished  to  my  enemy,  they  are  enemies,  but  th^ 
nation  that  furnishes  them  are  not  such  of  necessity.  By 
attacking  such  nations  for  that  reason,  says  Vattel,  ^^  I  should 
increase  the  number  of  my  enemies,  and  instead  of  a  slender 
succor  which  they  furpished  against  me,  should  draw  qj^ 
myself  l^he  united  force  of  those  nationp."  ( Vattel^  Droit  d^ 
Gensy  liv.  8,  ch.  6,  §§  95-98;  WheatoUj  Ulem,  Int.  Loaw^  pt.  ^ 
ch.  2,  §  15 ;  Bynkershoek,  Quaest.  Jur.  Pub.,  lib.  1,  cap.  9 ; 
BeUoy  Derecho  Intemacioncdy  pt.  2,  ch.  9,  §  1.) 

§  21.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  not  necessaiy  to  make  a  for- 
mal declaration  of  war  against  the  associates  of  the  enemy 
before  treating  them  as  belligerents.    The  nature  of  their 
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obligations,  or  the  character  of  their  acts,  makes  them  pub- 
lic enemies,  and  puts  them  in  the  same  position  toward  us 
as  if  they  were  principals  in  the  war.  Our  belligerent  rights 
against  them  commence,  in  some  cases,  with  the  war,  and, 
in  others,  with  their  first  act  of  hostility  against  us.  The 
existence  of  the  alliance,  with  the  acknowledgement  of  its 
obligation,  and  a  preparation  for  carrying  on  the  war,  would 
make  them  public  enemies,  even  before  they  actually  take 
part  in  the  militaiy  operations,  ds  was  the  case  between 
France  and  Great  Brirain  in  1778.  ( Vattely  Droit  des  Grens^ 
liv.  8,  ch.  6,  §  102 ;  Bynkershoek,  Quaest.  Jur.  Pub.y  lib.  1,  cap. 
9 ;  Wheaion,  JElem.  Int.  LaWy  pt.  8,  ch.  2,  §  15 ;  PhUUmorCy  On 
Int.  LaWy  vol.  3,  §  60 ;  HeffteVy  Droit  Internaticmalj  §  120.) 

§  22.  But,  in  modern  times,  there  are  very  few  alliances 
between  states  which  so  bind  them  together  as  necessarily 
to  make  them  associates  in  a  war ;  it  is,  therefore,  in  general, 
a  matter  of  prudence  to  seek  to  disarm  the  enemy's  allies  by 
treating  them  as  friends.  It  is  a  cheap  and  honorable  means 
of  weaking  an  opponent's  power,  and  may  save  the  effusion 
of  much  innocent  blood.  The  contrary  course  is  not  only 
impolitic  on  our  part,  but  tends  to  prolong  the  war  by  mak- 
ing it  more  general,  and  by  involving  new  elements  of  dis- 
cord, and  more  complicated  and  conflicting  interests.  !Neu- 
trality  may  be  ahsolvte  or  qualified;  absolute  when  the  neutral 
is  bound  to  neither  belligerent  by  a  treaty  which  may  affect 
the  other,  and  qualified^  when  the  execution  of  a  treaty  with 
one  would  affect  the  other.  The  relation  of  the  United 
States  to  France  and  Great  Britain,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  of  1793,  is  an  example  of  such  qualified  neutrality. 
There  is  an  obvious  difference  between  an  alliance  and 
such  neutrality,  although  it  is  sometimes  difiicult  to  draw 
the  line  of  separation.  This  subject  will  be  considered  in 
another  chapter.  (  Vattely  Droit  des  GenSj  liv.  3,  ch.  6,  §§  96- 
102 ;  Wheat(m^  JElem.  Int.  LaWy  pt  8,  ch.  2,  §  15.) 
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the  state  toward  its  own  subjects — 111.  Release  on  parol — {12.  Condi- 
tions which  may  be  imposed — }13.  Delays  in  effecting  exchange — 1 14. 
Duties  of  a  state  to  support  its  subjects  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  —  {16. 
Duty  of  the  captor  in  certain  cases —  1 16.  Historical  example —  2^7.  Extent 
of  support  to  be  rendered — {18.  When  each  belligerent  supports  its  own 
prisoners —  { 19.  May  prisoners  of  war  be  put  to  death  — {  20.  Remarks  of 
Vattel — {21.  Useless  defense  of  a  place — {22.  Sacking  a  captured  town 
— ]23.  Remarks  of  Napier — {24.  Fugitives  and  deserters  found  among 
prisoners  of  war  —  {25.  Rule  of  reciprocity —  {  26.  Limits  to  this  rule. 

§  1.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  war  places  all  the  sub- 
jects of  one  belligerent  state  in  a  hostile  attitude  toward  all 
the  subjects  of  the  other  belligerent;  and  although,  in  order 
to  justify  us  at  the  tribunal  of  conscience  and  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  world,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  have  just 
cause  of  war,  and  justifiable  reasons  for  undertaking  it;  yet, 
as  the  justness  or  unjustness  of  a  war  is  usually  a  matter  of 
controversy  between  the  contending  parties,  and  not  always 
easy  to  be  determined  it  has  become  an  established  principle. 
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of  international  jurisprudence  that  a  war  in  form  shall,  in  its 
legal  eifects,  he  considered  as  just  on  hoth  sides,  and  that 
whatever  is  permitted  to  one  of  the  helligerents,  shall  also 
he  permitted  to  the  other.  The  law  of  nations  makes  no  dis- 
tinction, in  this  respect,  hetween  a  just  and  an  unjust  war, 
hoth  of  the  helligerent  parties  heing  entitled  to  all  the  rights 
of  war  as  against  the  other,  and  with  respect  to  neutrals. 
Each  party  may  employ  force,  not  only  to  resist  the  violence 
of  the  other,  hut  also  to  secure  the  objects  for  which  the  war 
is  undertaken.  The  first  and  most  important  of  these  rights, 
which  the  state  of  war  has  conferred  upon  the  belligerents,  is 
that  of  taking  human  life.  This  right,  in  its  full  extent, 
authorizes  the  individuals  of  the  one  party  to  kill  and  destroy 
those  of  the  other,  whenever  milder  means  are  insufficient  to 
conquer  them  or  bring  them  to  terms.  [Hautefeuille^  Des 
Nations,  Neutres,  tit.  7,  ch.  1 ;  JMZo,  Derecho  Iniemadonal,  pt. 
2,  cap.  8,  §  1 ;  VaUel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  8,  §§  186,  187, 
188 ;  Burlamaquij  Droit  de  la  Nat  ei  des  Gens,  tome  5,  pt  4, 
ch.  6 ;  Wheaton,  JElem.  InL  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  1 ;  PhUlimorej 
On  Int.  Law,  vol,  3,  §  50 ;  Garden,  De  Diplomatie,  liv.  6,  §  8 ; 
Heffier,  Droit  International,  §  122 ;  Riqudme^  Derecho  Pub.  InL, 
lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  10.) 

§  2.  But  this  extreme  right  of  war,  with  respect  to  the 
enemy's  person,  has  been  modified  and  limited  by  the  usages 
snd  practices  of  modem  warfitre.  Thus,  while  we  may  law- 
fully kill  those  who  are  actually  in  arms  and  continue  to 
resist,  we  may  not  take  the  lives  of  those  who  are  not  in 
arms,  or  who,  being  in  arms,  cease  their  resistance  and  sur- 
render themselves  into  our  power.  The  just  ends  of  the  war 
may  be  attained  by  making  them  our  prisoners,  or  by  com- 
pelling them  to  give  security  for  their  future  conduct  Force 
BSid  severity  can  be  used  only  so  &r  as  naty  be  necessary  to 
jLcoomplish  the  objects  for  which  the  war  was  declacecL 
{Miguelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit  1,  ci^i.  10 ;  ffeg^ter^ 
Droit  International,  §§  126, 127 ;  Wildman,  Int.  Daw,  wl  8,  p. 
fl6.;  Vattel,  DroU  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  8,  §§  139,  H9;  Wheth 
ion,  EUxn.  InL  Law^  pt  ^  ch.  2,  §  .2 ;  PhiUimare,  XkL  fyi.  J^w^ 
¥oL  8,  §g  91,  95 ;  BellQ,  Derecho  Int„  pt  2,  oap.  ,8,  §§  »,  A; 
Badinw,  De  MqnMica,  lib.  lip.34;  Mc^nnintk  J^^JSi»l^mM, 
p.  149.) 
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1 8.  Th^te  ftrfe  6ertttih  pe^rnis  in  et6i*y  etat^  whoi,  m 
alrelady  8td.ted,  are  exempt  froih  the  direct  operations  of  w^. 
Feeble  old  men,  Wdmen,  and  children,  and  eick;  persons, 
dome  undef  the  general  description  of  enemies,  and  we  have 
certain  rights  over  them  as  members  of  the  community  with 
^hich  we  are  at  war;  bat,  as  they  are  enemies  who  make  no 
resistiinoe,  we  have  no  right  to  maltreat  their  persons,  or  to 
use  ^ny  Violence  toward  them,  mnch  less  to  take  their  lives. 
This,  days  Yattel,  is  so  plain  a  maxim  of  justice  and  huma- 
nity, that,  every  nation  in  the  least  degree  civilized,  acquiesces 
in  it.  And  modem  practice  has  applied  the  same  rule  to 
ministers  of  religion,  to  men  of  science  and  letters,  to  pro- 
fessional men,  artists,  merchants,  mechanics,  agriculturists, 
laborers, — in  fine,  to  all  non-combatants,  or  persons  who 
take  no  part  in  the  war,  and  make  no  resistance  to  our  arms. 
It  was  the  received  opinion  in  ancient  Rome,  in  the  times  of 
Cato,  and  Cicero,  that  one  Who  was  not  regularly  enrolled 
as  a  soldier,  could  not  lawfully  kill  an  enemy.  But  after- 
ward in  Italy,  and  more  particularly  during  the  lawless 
confusion  of  the  feudal  ages,  hostilities  were  carried  on  by 
all  classes  of  persons,  and  every  one  capable  of  being  a  sol- 
dier wad  regarded  as  such,  and  all  the  rights  of  war  attached 
to  his  person.  But  as  wars  are  now  carried  on  by  regular 
troops,  or,  at  least,  by  forces  regularly  organized,  the  peas- 
ants, merchants,  manufacturers,  agriculturists,  and,  generally, 
all  public  and  private  persons,  who  are  engaged  in  the  ordi- 
nary pursuits  of  life,  and  take  no  part  in  military  operations, 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  sword  of  the  enemy.  Bo  long 
as  they  refrain  from  all  hostilities,  pay  the  military  contribu- 
tions which  may  be  imposed  on  them,  and  quietly  submit  to 
the  authority  of  the  belligerent  who  may  happen  to  be  in  the 
military  pofesessidn  of  their  country,  Aey  are  allowed  to  con- 
tititi'e  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  property,  and  ia  the  pursuit 
6f  their  ordinary  avocatiotts.  This  system  has  greatly  miti- 
gated the  evils  of  wfir,  and  If  the  general,  in  nulitary  occu- 
pation of  hostile  teititbry,  keeps  his  soldiery  in  proper  disoi- 
pline,  and  protects  the  Cdtinrtry«-pec]fple  in  their  iabors,  allow- 
'  Ing  them  to  cotne  freely  to  his  camp  to  eell  their  provisions, 
he  usually  has  n6  diffiddty  )n  prootiring  dubsiateu^e  for  his 
ai-my,  'ikid'ttVoidis  iliatiy  of  the  dimgers  incidant  to  a>po6ition 
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in  a  hostile  territory.  {Kentj  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  94 ; 
CicerOj  de  Off.^  lib.  1,  cap.  11 ;  GrotiuSj  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac.  Pojc.,, 
lib.  8,  cap.  9,  §  2 ;  Barlamaqui^  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  GenSj 
tome  6,  pt.  4,  ch.  6 ;  Vaitel^  Droit  des  Gens.y  \iv.  8,  ch.  8, 
§§  145-147 ;  Bynkershoekj  Quaest  Jur.  Pub.^  lib.  1,  cap.  8 ; 
Wheaton,  EUm.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §§2,  4 ;  Butherforih, 
Institutes,  b.  2,  ch.  9,  §  15;  PhilUmore,  On  Int.  Law,yo\.  8,  §  94; 
Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  26 ;  Poison,  Law  of  Nations, 
sec.  6 ;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  144-158 ;  Martens, 
Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  277 ;  Garden,  de  Diplomatic,  liv.  6, 
§  8 ;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  §  126 ;  Kluber,  Droit  des  Gens, 
§  247.) 

§  4.  But  this  exemption  of  the  enemy's  persons  from  the 
extreme  rights  of  war,  is  strictly  confined  to  non-combatants, 
or  sach  as  refrain  from  all  acts  of  hostility.  If  the  peasantry 
and  common  people  of  a  country  use  force,  or  commit  acts  in 
violation  of  the  milder  rules  of  modern  warfare,  they  subject 
themselves  to  the  common  fate  of  military  men,  and  some- 
times to  a  still  harsher  treatment.  And  if  ministers  of  reli- 
gion and  females,  so  far  forget  their  profession  and  sex,  as 
to  take  up  arms,  or  to  incite  others  to  do  so,  they  are  no 
longer  exempted  from  the  rights  of  war,  although  always 
within  the  rules  of  humanity,  honor  and  chivalry.  And 
even  if  a  portion  of  the  non-combatant  inhabitants  of  a  par- 
ticular place  become  active  participants  in  the  hostile  opera- 
tions, the  entire  community  are  sometimes  subjected  to  the 
more  rigid  rules  of  war.  {Bello,  Derecho  Int.,  pt  2,  cap.  8, 
4  4 ;  VatUl,  DroU  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  8,  §§  146, 147 ;  Burla- 
maqai.  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Gens,  tome  5,  pt.  4,  ch.  6 ; 
Garden,  De  Diplomatic,  liv.  6,  §  8.) 

§  5.  Moreover,  in  some  cases,  even  where  no  opposition  is 
made  by  the  non-combatant  inhabitants  of  a  particular  place, 
the  exemption  properly  extends  no  further  than  to  the  spar- 
ing of  their  lives ;  for,  if  the  commander  of  the  belligerent 
forces  has  good  reason  to  mistrust  the  inhabitants  of  any  place, 
he  has  a  right  to  disarm  them,  and  to  require  security  for 
their  good  conduct.  He  may  lawfully  retain  them  as  priso- 
ners, either  with  a  view  to  prevent  them  from  taking  up 
arms,  or  for  the  purpose  of  weakening  the  enemy.    Even 
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women  and  children  may  be  held  in  confinement,  if  circnm- 
Btances  render  snch  a  measure  neceesaty,  in  order  to  secure 
the  just  objects  of  the  war.  But  if  the  general,  without  rei^- 
son,  and  from  mere  caprice,  refuses  women  and  children 
their  liberty,  he  will  be  taxed  with  harshness  and  brutality, 
and  will  be  justly  censured  for  not  conforming  to  a  custom 
established  by  humanity.  When,  however,  he  has  good  and 
sufficient  reasons  for  disregarding,  in  this  particular,  the 
rules  of  politeness  and  the  suggestions  of  pity,  he  may  do  so 
without  being  justly  accused  of  violating  the  laws  of  war. 
The  presumption,  however,  is  against  him,  and,  if  he  wishes 
to  preserve  a  fair  fame,  he  must  give  good  and  satisfactory 
reasons  for  conduct  so  unusual.  ( VaUel^  Droit  des  Gens^  liv. 
8,  ch.  8,  §§  147,  148 ;  Bynkershoeky  Quaesi.  Jur.  Pub.^  lib.  1, 
cap.  3 ;  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel  ac  Pac.y  lib.  8,  cap.  11,  §§  8-12 ; 
PhiUimorey  On  Int  LaWj  vol.  8,  §§  94,  95 ;  JtiquelmCy  Derecho 
Piib.  InUy  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  10 ;  BeUoy  Derecho  Intemacianal. 
pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  4.) 

§  6.  As  the  right  to  kill  an  enemy,  in  war,  is  applicable 
only  to  such  public  enemies  as  make  forcible  resistance,  this 
right  necessarily  ceases  so  soon  as  the  enemy  lays  down  his 
arms  and  surrenders  his  person.  After  such  surrender,  the 
opposing  belligerent  has  no  power  over  his  life,  unless  new 
rights  are  given  by  some  new  attempt  at  resistance.  "  It  was 
a  dreadful  error  of  antiquity,"  says  Vattel,  "  a  most  unjust 
and  savage  claim,  to  assume  a  right  of  putting  a  prisoner  of 
war  to  death,  and  even  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner."  By 
the  present  rules  of  international  law,  quarter  can  be  lefused 
the  enemy  only  in  cases  where  those  asking  it  have  forfeited 
their  lives  by  some  crime  against  the  conqueror,  under  the 
laws  and  usages  of  war.  {Kenty  Com.  on  Am.  LaWy  \  ol.  1,  p, 
90;  Baynevaly  Inst,  du  Droit  Naty  eic.y  liv.  3,  ch.  5;  Montea^ 
quieUy  VJEsprii  des  LoiXy  liv.  16,  ch.  2 ;  GroiiuSy  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac 
Pac.y  liv.  8,  cap.  11,  §§  18-16 ;  Burlamaquiy  Droit  de  la  Nat. 
et  des  GenSy  tome  6,  pt.  4,  ch.  6 ;  Vattely  Droit  des  GenSy  liv,  8, 
ch.  8,  §  149 ;  HeffteVy  Droit  Iniemtaianaly  §  126 ;  Riquelme^ 
Derecho  Pub.  Int.y  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  12 ;  BeUoy  Derecho  Inter, 
nacionaly  pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §§  8,  6 ;  Bealy  Science  du  Gouvememeniy 
tome  6,  ch.  2,  sec.  6 ;  Scotty  General  OrderSy  No.  872,  Dec. 
12th,  1847.) 
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%  7.  A.ecordiDg  to  tibe  law8  of  war^  as  praoti^d  by  spme  of 
thenationB  of  antiqaitj,  and  by  savage  and  barbarous  uatioiia 
of  the  present  time,  prisoners  of  war  might  be  put  to  death, 
cor  sold  into  slavery.  But,  in  the  present  age,  no  nation 
claiming  a  semi-civilization,  makes  slaves  of  prisoners  of  war, 
or  claims  the  general  right  to  put  them  to  deaths  although 
such  a  right  is  sometimes  exercised  ''in  those  extreme  cases 
where  resistance  on  their  part,  or  the  part  of  others  who  come 
to  their  rescue,  renders  it  impossible  to  keep  them.  Both 
reason  and  general  opinion  concur  in  showing  that  nothing 
but  the  strongest  necessity  will  j  ustify  such  an  act. ' '  Although, 
by  the  milder  rules  of  modern  warfare,  prisoners  of  war  can- 
not be  treated  harshly,  the  captor  may,  nevertheless,  take  all 
proper  measures  for  their  security,  and,  if  there  be  reason  to 
apprehend  that  they  will  rise  on  their  captors,  or  make  their 
escape,  he  may  put  them  in  confinement  and  even  fetter 
them.  But  such  extreme  measures  should  never  be  resorted 
to,  except  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity.  Self-security  is  the 
first  law  of  the  conqueror,  and  the  laws  of  war  justify  the  use 
of  means  necessary  to  that  end,  but  beyond  that,  no  harsh* 
ness  or  severity  is  allowable.  Each  particular  case,  as  it 
arises,  must  be  judged  by  the  attending  circumstances,  the 
means  employed,  and  the  danger  they  were  designed  to  guard 
against.  The  responsibility  of  a  commanding  officer  is  always 
very  great,  and  his  conduct  should  not  be  hastily  condemned, 
as  it  may  be  induced  by  circumstances  not  generally  known, 
or  easily  explained.  Too  much  leniency  is  often  as  fatal  to 
his  plans  as  an  unjust  severity  to  his  reputation  for  humanity. 
He  should  be  judged  by  his  general  course  and  character, 
rather  than  by  a  single  act,  the  motives  of  which  are  so  easily 
misunderstood,  and  so  often  misconstrued.  ( WheatoTiy  Elem. 
Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  2 ;  ^Vattelj  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  8, 
§§  149, 150, 152 ;  Rutherforth,  Institutes,  b.  2,  ch.  9,  §  15 ;  Bur- 
lamaqui.  Droit  de  la  Nat  et  des  Gens,  tome  6,  pt.  4,  ch.  6; 
Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel  ac  Pac,  lib.  3,  cap.  14,  §§  1,  et  seq. ; 
Phillimore,  on  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §  95 ;  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol. 
2,  p.  26;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  149-162;  Ma:rtens, 
Prices  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  275 ;  Garden,  de  Diplomatie,  liv.  6, 
§  9 ;  Rayneval,  Inst,  du  Droit  Nat.,  etc.,  liv.  3,  ch.  5 ;  De  Felice, 
.  Droit  de  la  Not.,  etc.,  tome  2,  lee.  25 ;  HeffUr,  Droit  Interna- 
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eumal  §  129 ;  BtUo^  Dereeho  Intemdcumal,  pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  5; 
Bealy  Science  du  Gouvemementy  tome  6,  ch.  2,  sec.  8 ;  De  Cussy^ 
Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit.  8,  §  82.) 

§  8.  The  ancient  practice,  of  putting  prisoners  of  war  to 
death,  or  selling  them  into  slavery,  gradually  gave  way  to 
that  of  ranaomingy  which  continued  through  the  feudal  wars 
of  the  middle  ages.  By  a  cartel  of  March  12th,  1780, 
between  ITrance  and  England,  the  ransom  in  the  case  of  a 
field-marshall  of  France,  or  an  English  field-marshall,  or 
captain-general,  was  fixed  at  sixty  pounds  sterling.  And 
even  as  late  as  the  treaQr  of  Amiens,  in  1802,  between  Qreat 
Britain  and  the  French  and  Batavian  republics,  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  stipulate  that  the  prisoners  on  both  sides 
should  be  restored  without  ransom.  The  present  usage,  of 
exchanging  prisoners  without  any  ransom,  was  early  introdu- 
ced among  the  more  polished  nations,  and  was  pretty  firmly 
established  in  Europe  before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. ( Vattel,  Droit  des  GenSj  liv.  3,  ch.  8,  §  153 ;  Wheaton, 
Ekm.  InU  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  3 ;  Wheaion,  Hist.  Law  ofNations^ 
pp.  162-164;  Burlamaquij  Droit  de  la  Nat.  etdes  Gens,  tome 
6,  pt.  4,  ch.  6 ;  Phillimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  95 ;  De  Felice, 
Droit  de  la  Nat.,  etc.,  tome  2,  lee.  25 ;  Heffter,  Droit  Interna- 
tianal,  §§  126-129;  Biquelrne,  Dereeho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1, 
cap.  12 ;  BeUo,  Dereeho  Intemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  3,  §  5 ;  Eeal, 
Science  du  Gouvemem^nt,  tome  5,  ch.  2,  sec.  8;  De  Cussy, 
Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit,  3,  §  32.) 

§  9.  But  this  usage  is  not,  even  now,  considered  obligatory 
upon  those  who  do  not  choose  to  enter  into  a  cartel  for  that 
purpose.  **  Whoever  makes  a  just  war,"  says  Vattel,  ''has 
a  right,  if  he  thinks  proper,  to  detain  his  prisoners  till  the 
end  of  the  war."  *  *  *  "  If  a  nation  finds  a  considerable 
advantage  in  leaving  its  soldiers  prisoners  with  the  enemy 
during  the  war,  rather  than  exchange  them,  it  may  cer- 
tainly, unless  bound  by  cartel,  act  as  is  most  agreeable  to  its 
interests.  This  would  be  the  case  of  a  state  abounding  in 
men,  and  at  war  with  a  nation  more  formidable  by  the 
courage  than  the  number  of  its  soldiers.  It  would  have 
been  of  little  advantage  to  the  czar,  Peter  the  Great,  to 
restore  the  Swedes,  his  prisoners,  for  an  equal  number  of 
Hussians."    In  1810,  Great  Britain  had,  confined  in  prisons, 
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hnlks,  and  guard-ships^  about  fifty  thousand  French  prisoners 
of  war,  while  Napoleon  had  a  much  less  number  of  English, 
but  probably  enough  Spanish  and  Portuguese  prisoners 
(allies  of  England)  to  more  than  make  up  the  equality  of 
numbers.  He  offered  to  exchange  the  whole  against  the 
whole,  or  one  thousand  Euglish  and  two  thousand  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  for  three  thousand  French.  But  the  British 
negotiators  at  first  insisted  upon  the  exchange  being  confined 
to  French  and  English;  they,  however,  afterward  consented 
to  a  general  exchange,  beginning  with  the  English  for  an 
equal  number  of  Frenchmen.  Napoleon  would  not  agree 
to  this,  because,  he  said,  as  soon  as  the  English  got  back 
their  own  countrymen,  they  would  find  some  excuse  for  not 
carrying  the  exchange  further,  and  retain  the  remainder  of 
the  French  in  the  hulks  forever.  The  negotiations  were, 
therefore,  broken  off.  That  both  parties  had  a  legal  right  to 
decline  the  exchange  cannot  be  denied ;  and  the  subsequent 
attempts  of  each  to  cast  odium  upon  the  other  for  refusing 
its  own  proposition,  was  unbecoming  the  character  of  two 
great  nations.  Napoleon's  proposition  was  in  accordance 
with  the  usages  of  war  in  such  cases,  and  not  unreasonable 
in  itself;  moreover,  by  the  same  code  England  was  bound  to 
provide  for  the  exchange  of  her  allies  who  had  been  made 
prisoners  in  the  common  cause.  But  if  she  believed  that 
she  would,  by  the  proposed  arrangement,  lose  more  than  she 
gained  in  relative  power,  she  had  an  undoubted  right  to 
decline  its  acceptance.  And  certainly  Napoleon  had  good 
reasons  for  declining  the  arrangement  proposed  to  him  by 
Oreat  Britain.  {Vattel^  Droit  des  GtnSj  liv.  3,  ch.  8,  §  168; 
Las  CasaSy  Mernoires  de  St.  Helena^  tome  7,  pp.  89, 40 ;  Aliscm^ 
Hist  of  Europe^  vol.  8,  pp.  894,  895;  Hardmbergy  Mernoires 
dCwi  Homme  d^Etatj  tome  2,  pp.  438-484;  NapoUon^  MemoireSy 
vol.  9,  p.  61;  Anrmal  Register^  British,  1811,  p.  76;  PctrVor 
mmtary  Debates^  vol.  20,  pp.  623-«9l.) 

§  10.  But  while  no  state  is  obliged,  by  the  positive  rules 
of  international  law,  to  enter  into  a  cartel  for  the  exchange 
of  prisoners  of  war,  there  is  a  strong  moral  duty  imposed 
upon  the  government  of  every  state  to  provide  for  the  release 
of  such  of  its  citizens  and  allies,  as  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.    They  have  fallen  into  this  misfortune  only 
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by  acting  in  its  service,  and  in  the  support  of  its  cause. 
"This,"  says  Vattel,  "is  a  care  which  the  state  owes  to  those 
who  have  exposed  themselves  in  her  defense."  ( Vattd^  Droit 
des  GenSf  liv.  3,  ch,  8,  §  154;  WAmtow,  JElem.  Int.  Law,  pt. 
4,  ch.  2,  §  8 ;  Ghrotius,  de  Jut.  Bd.  ac  Poc?.,  lib.  8,  cap.  7,  §§ 
8,  9;  WheaionyHisL  iau^q/ iVofioTW,  pp.  162-164;  PhUUnwre^ 
On  Int.  LaWy  vol.  8,  §  96 ;  Martens^  Precis  da  Droit  des  Gens, 
§  275 ;  Poison^  Law  of  Nations^  lee.  6 ;  Riquelme,  Derecho  Pub. 
InLy  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  12.) 

§  11.  Sometimes,  prisoners  of  war  are  permitted  to  resume 
iheir  liberty,  upon  the  condition  that  they  will  not  again  take 
up  arms  against  their  captors,  either  for  a  limited  time,  or  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  war,  or  until  duly  exchanged.  Offi* 
cers  are  very  frequently  released  upon  their  jparofe,  subject  to 
the  same  conditions.  Such  agreements  made  by  officers  for 
themselves,  or  by  a  commander  for  his  troops,  are  valid,  and 
cannot  be  annulled  by  the  state  to  which  they  belong.  Agree« 
ments  of  this  kind  come  within  the  necessary  limits  of  the 
implied  powers  of  the  commander,  and  are  obligatoiy  upon 
the  state.  "Good  faith  and  humanity,"  says  Wheaton, 
"ought  to  preside  over  the  execution  of  these  compacts, 
which  are  designed  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  war,  without 
defeating  its  legitimate  purposes."  {GrotiuSy  De  Jur.  Bel.  ae 
Pac.y  lib.  8,  cap.  28,  §§  6-10 ;  Vatiely  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8, 
ch.  8,  §  151 ;  Wheaiony  EUm.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  8 ;  PMK- 
more,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  95 ;  Poison,  Law  of  Nations,  sec. 
6 ;  WUdman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  26 ;  Biquelme,  Derecho  Pub. 
Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  12 ;  Bello,  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  2, 
cap.  8,  §  5 ;  Beal,  Science  du  Gouvemement,  tome  5,  ch.  2,  sec. 
8 ;  De  Cussy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit  8,  §  82.) 

§  12.  It  will  be  shown  hereafter  that  there  are  certain  lim- 
its to  the  conditions  which  the  captor  may  impose  on  the 
release  of  prisoners  of  war,  and  to  the  stipulations  which  an 
officer  is  authorized  to  enter  into,  either  for  himself  or  for 
his  troops.  The  captor  may  impose  the  condition  that  the 
prisoners  shall  not  take  up  arms  against  him,  either  for  a 
limited  period  or  during  the  war;  but  he  cannot  require 
them  to  renounce  forever  the  right  to  bear  arms  against  him ; 
nor  can  they,  on  their  part,  enter  into  any  engagements 
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iHbondistdnt  with  ibeir  character  and  duties  ks  citizens  and 
(Objects.  Bilch  engagements  tntlde  by  them  would  not  be 
binding  upon  their  sovereign  or  state.  The  reason  of  this 
limitation  is  obvions :  the  captor  has  the  absolute  right  to 
keep  his  prisoners  in  confinement  till  the  termination  of  the 
war;  but  on  the  cbncltision  of  peace  he  would  no  longer  have 
any  reasons  for  detaining  them.  They,  therefore,  havfe  the 
right  to  stipulate  for  their  conduct  during  that  period,  but 
not  beyond  the  time  when  they  would  hav6  been  released 
had  no  agreement  been  entered  into.  Nor  can  the  captor 
generally  impose  conditions  which  extend  beyond  the  period 
when  the  prisoners  would  necessarily  be  entitled  to  their  lib- 
eorty.  Beyond  this,  their  services  are  due  to,  and  at  the  dis- 
porttion  of,  the  state  to  which  they  owe  allegiance,  and  they 
have  no  right  to  limit  them  by  contracts  with  a  foreign 
power.  {Phillmore^  On  Int.  LaWj  vol.  8,  §  96 ;  Vattely  BfoU 
d6s  Gens^  liv.  8,  ch.  16,  §  287 ;  Biquelmey  Derecho^  Pub.  Inty 
lib.  1^  tit.  1,  cap.  12 ;  Belloy  Dereeho  Intismacionatj  pt.  2,  cap. 
8^  S  6;  De  Cu^syj  Droit  MariUme^  liv.  1,  tit.  8,  §  82.)  ■ 

§  18.  By  the  modem  usage  of  nations,  commissaries  are 
permitted  to  reside  in  the  respective  belligerent  countries, 
for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  and  carrying  into  effect  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  the  support,  as  well  as  the  release 
and  exchange  of  prisoners  of  war.  But  difficulties  sometimes 
occur  in  arranging  the  terms  of  such  agreements,  and  it  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  a  considerable  length  of  time  will 
elapse  after  their  capture  before  they  can  be  exchanged  or 
released.  Moreover,  by  the  conditions  of  their  paroUy  they 
are  sometimes  required  to  remain  in  the  captor's  country  for 
a  fixed  term  after  their  release.  During  these  periods  they 
must  be  subsisted  either  by  the  captor  or  by  their  own  gov- 
ernment, and  it  sometimes  becomes  a  question  to  which  this 
duty  properly  belongs.  ( Whedtmty  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch. 
•2,  §  8 ;  PhUUmore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  95 ;  Martens,  Precis 
du  Droit  des  Geris,  §  275 ;  Riqaebm,  Dereeho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1, 
tit;  1,  capi  12 ;  Bdb,  Dereeho  Intemaeiorud,  fit.  2,  cap.  8,  §  5.) 

§  14.  Vattel  places  the  duty  of  a  state  to  support  its  sub- 
jects, while  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  upon  the 
same  grounds  as  its  duty  to  provide  for  tlieir  ransom  and 
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release.    Indeed,  a  neglect,  or  refdsal,  to  do  so,  would  seem 
to  be  even  more  criminal  than  a  neglect,  or  refusal,  to  pro- 
vide for  their  exchange ;  for  the  exigencies  of  the  w^t  may 
make  it  th^  temporary  policy  of  the  state,  to  decline  an 
exchange,  but  nothing  can  excuse  it  in  leaving  its  subjects 
to  suffer  in  an  enemy's  country,  without  any  &ult  of  their 
own,  when  the  state  has  the  means  of  relieving  them  from 
the  misfortune  in  which  they  are  involved,  by  acting  in  its 
service  and  by  supporting  its  cause.    It  follows,  therefore, 
that  although  a  state  may  properly,  under  certain  circumstan- 
ces, refuse  to  exchange  \\A  prisoners,  it  cannot,  without  a  vio- 
lation of  moral  duty,  neglect  to  make  the  proper  and  neces- 
sary arrangement  for  their  support  while  they  are  thus 
retained,  by  a  captor  who  is  willing  to  exchange  them.    It 
is  stated  by  English  writers^  that,  in  the  wars  of  Hapoleon, 
the  British  authorities  regularly  remitted  the  whole  cost  of 
the  support  of  English  prisoners,  in  I^rance,  to  the  French 
government,  but  that  the  latter  failed  to  make  any  provision 
whatever  for  the  support  of  its  subjects,  in  the  hands  of  the 
English,  leaving  them  to  starvation,  or  the  charity  of  their 
enemies.    If  this  be  true,  it  is  a  blot  upon  the  character  of  the 
French  government.   ( Vatiel^  Droitdes  Gens,  liv.  3,  ch.  8,  §  154 ; 
Alisaiiy  JERst  of  Europe^  vol.  8,  pp.  394,  895 ;  Hansard^  Part 
Debates^  vol.  20,  pp.  634, 694 ;  Hardenbwrgy  Memoirs  d^un  homme 
d^JEtaty  tome  2,  p.  438 ;  tome  9,  p.  105 ;  De  Gassy ^  DroU  Maru 
Hmcy  liv.  1,  tit.  3,  §  82 ;  Las  CasaSy  Memoires  de  St  Selena^ 
tome  7,  pp.  39,  40 ;  Annual  Register ^  1811,  p.  76.) 

§  15.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  in  a  war,  that,  although 
both  parties  are  willing  to  make  an  exchange  of  prisoners, 
much  delay  occurs  in  agreeing  upon  the  terms  of  the  carteL 
Such  delay  sometimes  results  from  a  want  of  good  faith  on 
both  sides,  the  parties  entering  into  negotiations  with  no 
intention  of  coming  to  an  agreement.  Again,  when  the 
cartel  has  been  negotiated,  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to 
carry  it  into  effect  immediately,  the  peculiar  circamstaaces 
of  the  war  and  the  character  of  the  military  operations  inter- 
mpting^  or  preventing,  its  execution.  Such  delays  are  the 
more  frequent  in  great  wars,  which  embrace  several  countries 
«ad  eeas,  within  the  theatre  of  their  operatiofiSw    In  aU  eaaee 
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where  the  circumBtances  prevent  an  exchange  of  prisoners 
of  war^  or  render  it  imposeible  for  them  to  receive  the  means 
of  support  from  their  own  state,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  captor 
to  famish  them  with  subsistence ;  for  humanity  would  for- 
bid his  allowing  them  to  suffer  or  starve.  But  if  their  own 
government  should  refuse  to  make  arrangements  for  their 
support,  exchange,  or  release,  and  if  the  captor  should  give 
them  sufficient  liberty  to  enable  them  to  earn  their  own  sup- 
port, his  responsibility  ceases,  and  whatever  sufferings  may 
result,  are  justly  chargeable  upon  their  own  government. 
Under  ordinaiy  circumstances,  prisoners  of  war  are  not 
required  to  labor  beyond  the  usual  police  duty  of  camp  and 
garrison;  but  where  their  own  state  refuses,  or  wilfully 
neglects  to  provide  for  their  release  or  support,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  in  the  captor  to  require  them  to  pay  with  their 
labor  for  the  subsistence  which  he  furnishes  them.  But  this 
can  be  done  only  in  extreme  cases,  and  even  then  they 
should  be  treated  kindly  and  with  mildness,  and  no  degrad- 
ing or  very  onerous  labor  should  be  imposed  on  them.  All 
harshness  and  unnecessary  severity  would  be  contrary  to  the 
modem  laws  of  war.  ( Wildman^  Int.  LaWj  vol.  2,  p.  26 ; 
Vaiiel^  Droit  des  GenSj  liv.  3,  ch.  8,  §  150 ;  Scott,  U.  S.  Army 
Reg.,  1826,  §§  709-716 ;  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.,  lib.  3, 
cap.  4,  §  18 ;  The  St.  Juan,  5  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  39 ;  Garden,  De 
Diplomatiej  liv.  6,  §  9 ;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  §  129 ; 
Biqudme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  12;  Bdlo, 
Derecho  Intemacional,  pt  2,  cap.  3,  §  5.) 

§  16.  But,  sometimes  the  captor  refuses  to  enter  into  any 
cartel  for  the  exchange  of  his  prisoners,  or  even  to  release 
them  on  parole.  He  may,  for  reasons  satisfactory  to  him- 
self, persist  in  retaining  in  confinement  the  prisoners  which 
he  has  taken  from  the  enemy,  at  the  same  time  leaving  the 
enemy  to  keep  and  provide  for  those  of  his  own  people, 
which  the  latter  may  have  captured.  In  such  a  case,  he  can- 
not expect  the  opposing  belligerent  to  provide  for  the  sup- 
port of  prisoners  thus  retained,  and  the  laws  of  war  as  well 
as  of  humanity  require,  that  he  himself  shall  provide,  in  a 
proper  manner  for  their  subsistance.  After  the  ML  of  Tarra- 
gona in  1811,  Suchet,  the  French  commander,  ofiered  to 
•zchange  his  Catalonian  prisoners,  the  best  soldiers  in  Spain, 
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for  the  French  prisoners  confined  at  Cabrera,  men  utterly 
ruined  in  constitution  by  their  cruel  captivity.  Cuesta,  the 
Spanish  general,  was  disposed  to  accede  to  the  proposition, 
but  the  Regency,  at  the  request  of  Wellesley,  the  British 
envoy,  peremptorily  forbid  the  exchange ;  and  the  French 
prisoners  therefore  remained,  says  Napier,  '^a  disgrace  to 
Spain,  and  to  England,  for  if  her  envoy  interfered  to  prevent 
their  release,  she  was  bound  to  insist,  that  thousands  of  men, 
whose  prolonged  captivity  was  the  result  of  her  interference, 
should  not  be  exposed  on  a  barren  rock,  naked  as  they  were 
bom,  and  fighting  for  each  other's  miserable  rations  to  pro- 
long an  existence  inconceivably  wretched."  ( Vattely  Droit 
des  Gens^  liv.  8,  ch.  8,  §  150;  WUdmany  InL  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  26; 
Napier  J  Hist.  Peninsular  Wary  vol.  2,  p.  409.) 

§  17.  Where  circumstances  render  it  obligatory  upon  the 
captor  to  support  the  prisoners  which  he  has  taken,  this  sup- 
port is  usually  limited  to  the  regular  provision  ration,  and 
such  clothing  and  fuel  as  may  be  absolutely  necessary  to  pre- 
vent suffering.  Of&cers  and  other  persons  who  have  the 
means  of  paying  for  their  support,  cannot  require  any  assist- 
ance firom  the  captor.  But  such  as  have  no  money,  are  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  an  allowance  suf&cient  for  personal  com- 
fort ;  and  modern  custom  and  military  usage  require  that  it 
should  be  proportioned  to  the  rank,  dignity,  and  character 
of  the  prisoner.  It,  however,  can  never  properly  be  required 
for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  as  prisoners  of  this  des- 
cription are  bound  to  provide  for  their  own  support  as  soon 
as  they  can  procure  the  means  of  doing  so.  The  monies 
expended  for  the  support  of  prisoners  of  war,  may  constitute 
a  just  demand  for  reimbursement  on  the  conclusion  of  peace. 
Indeed,  all  monies  expended  for  the  support  of  prisoners  of 
war,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  are  deemed  to  be  on 
account  of  their  own  government,  and  such  amounts  are 
either  settled  by  commissioners  during  the  war,  or  become 
subjects  of  stipulations  in  a  treaty  of  peace.  ( Wildmanj  InL 
Law,  vol.  2,  p.  26 ;  Garden^  De  Diplomatiey  liv.  6,  §  9 ;  Heffier^ 
Droit  International^  §  129 ;  Biqudmey  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1, 
tit.  1,  cap.  12 ;  BellOj  Derecho  Iniemacianaly  pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  5 ; 
ScoUy  U.  S.  Army  Begulatians  of  1826,  §§  709,  716.) 
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§  18»  Ab  there  is  usually  no  very  great  disparity  of  oum- 
bers  is  the  prisoners  taken  by  the  opposing  belligerents 
in  the  course  of  the  war,  it  is  the  more  modern  custom  for 
each  captor  to  support  those  who  may  fall  into  his  hands  till 
an  exchfM^ge  can  be  effected,  and  a  cartel  for  this  purpose  is 
usually  negotiated  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity.  The 
l)urthen  of  supporting  the  prisoners  taken  during  the  war 
is  thus  not  unequally  distributed.  It,  however,  sometimes 
happens  t}iat  so  very  large  a  nuniber  are  taken  by  one  party, 
as  to  leave  no  probability  of  an  immediate  exchange.  The 
captor  is  then  left  the  alternative  to  support  them,  or  to  release 
them  on  parole.  But  should  they  refuse  to  give  their  parole, 
pr  should  their  own  government  forbid  their  doing  so?  In 
the  first  case  they  must  suffer  the  consequences  of  their  own 
obstinacy;  and  in  the  second  case,  their  own  government 
has  no  right  to  forbid  their  release  on  parok^  unless  at  the 
same  time  it  provides  the  means  for  their  support  during 
their  imprisonment.  Attempts  have  sometimes  been  made 
to  annul  such  engagements,  and  to  force  released  prisouers 
of  war  to  take  up  arms  again  in  the  same  campaign,  in  direct 
violation  of  their  parole.  Such  an  act  on  the  part  of  a  bellig- 
erent government,  is  utterly  ftitile  as  a  protection  to  soldiers 
who  may  thus  be  made  to  violate  their  parole,  and  is  an 
evidence  of  ignorance  or  semi-barbarism  of  the  government 
making  such  a  declaration.  We  have  an  example  in  the  war 
between  the  United  States  and  the  republic  of  Mexico.  The 
Mexican  authorities  not  only  attempted  by  proclamation  to 
Induce  such  of  their  soldiers  as  had  been  released  by  the 
Americans  on  parole,  to  regard  that  obligation  as  null  and 
void,  but  in  some  cases  their  unexchanged  prisoners  were 
actually  forced  to  reenter  the  ranks  and  fight.  Many  others, 
under  the  premise  of  plunder,  were  induced  to  organize 
themselves  into  guerella  bands  under  robber  chiefs,  who 
were  furnished  with  military  commissions  from  the  govern- 
ment. Such  attempts  to  violate  the  ordinary  rules  of  war 
not  only  justify,  but  require  prompt  and  severe  punishment. 
JLCCordingly,  General  Scott  announced  his  intention  to  hang 
every  one  who  should  be  retaken  after  thus  violating  his 
parole  of  honor.  In  making  fttrther  releases  on  parole,  he 
required,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  military  pledge,  the 
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9f  ixptal^r  of  ^  religious  oath,  ^dp^inister^d  by  the  M^^cm 
clergy.  {Groiius^  de  Jur.  B,el.  (ic  Pac.y  lib.  3,  cap.  23,  §§  ^X0| 
Miqudmej  Der^chq  Pub*  InL^  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  12 ;  B^^  perecha 
Inierriacipnal^  pt.  2,  c^p.  3,  §  5 ;  yf^Udmanj  Int.  Lcojq^  yd.  2, 
p.  26;  Omg.  Boc.^  30  C!?r^.,  \  Seas.  SL.  B.  ^  J)o0.  Ifo, 
66,  p.  246.) 

§  19.  Cases  have  sometimes  oconrred,  where  a  general  has 
taken  so  large  a  number  of  prisoners  that  he  cannot  keep 
them  with  safety,  or  cannot  supply  them  with  food,  and  is 
satisfied  that  if  released  on  their  parole^  Aey  would  not  res- 
pect it  If  he  ha9  not  the  means  of  keeping  his  prisoners, 
and  can  safely  put  them  on  parokj  he  is,  of  course,  bound  to 
release  them.  But  the  question  arises,  if  he  cannot  sately  do 
this,  and  has  no  means  to  subsist  them,  what  is  he  to  dof 
Must  he  release  them,  to  the  imminent  danger  of  his  own 
security,  or  to  his  certain  destruction,  or,  will  the  law  of  self* 
defense  justify  him  in  putting  them  to  death?  It  his  own 
safety  is  incompatible  with  that  of  an  enemy, —  even  of  an 
enemy  who  has  submitted, — will  his  duty  to  his  own  state 
justify  him  in  destroying  that  enemy  ?  (  Vatiel,  IhoU  des  GrenSj 
liv.  8,  ch.  8,  §  161 ;  PhilUmore,  On  Int  Law,  vol.  8,  §  96 ; 
OardeTiy  De  DiplomaMe,  liv.  6,  §  9 ;  Manning,  Law  of  JHfatumSj 
p.  165.) 

§  20.  The  extreme  case  here  supposed,  can  seld^om,  Jf  ^ver, 
happen ;  for  a  general  can  alinoet  always  fin4  ^J^^  meai^  of 
disposing  of,  or  securiog,  his  prisoners  of  war,  short  of  deliber 
ratefy  putting  them  to  death.  Vattel  is  evidently  of  th^ 
opiuion,  that  cases  ipay  occur  where  such  a  course  lypuld  be 
justifiable.  "  But,'*  he  says,  "  to  ju^fy  us  in  coo%  and  delib- 
erately patting  to  death  a  great  number  of  prisoners^  the  fol- 
lowing conditions  are  indispensable :  1st,  Th^t  no  promise 
has  been  made  to  spare  their  lives ;  and  2d,  That  we  be  per- 
fectly assured  that  our  own  safety  demands  such  a  sacrifice. 
If  it  is  at  all  consistent  with  prudence,  either  to  tru^t  to  their 
parole,  or  to  disregard  their  perfidy,  a  generous  enemy  will 
rather  listen  to  the  voice  of  humanity,  than  to  that  ot  tilmi|^ 
circumspection.  Charles  ^U.,  being  encumbered  with  hi^ 
prisoners  after  th^  battle  of  l^arva,  oply  disarmed  tiheijd,  fkj^ 
set  jbhem  at  liberty ;  but  his  enemy,  jstill  imp^^ed  -f}^  iif^ 
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apprehenBions  which  hits  warlike  and  formidable  opponentB 
had  excited  in  his  mind,  sent  into  Siberia  all  the  prisoners 
he  took  at  Pultowa.  The  Swedish  hero  confided  too  much 
in  his  own  generosity:  the  sagacious  monarch  of  Russia 
united,  perhaps,  too  great  a  degree  of  severity  with  his  pru- 
dence. When  Admiral  Anson  took  the  rich  Acapulco  gal- 
leon, near  Manilla,  he  found  that  the  prisoners  outnumbered 
his  whole  ship's  company;  he  was,  therefore,  under  the 
necessity  of  confining  them  in  the  hold,  where  they  sufiSsred 
cruel  distress.  But,  had  he  exposed  himself  to  the  risk  of 
being  carried  away  a  prisoner,  with  his  prize  and  his  own 
ship  together,  would  the  humanity  of  his  conduct  have  justi- 
fied the  imprudence  of  it  ?  Henry  Y.,  king  of  England,  after 
his  victoiy  in  the  battle  of  A^ncourt,  was  reduced,  or  thought 
himself  reduced,  to  the  cruel  necessity  of  sacrificing  the  priso- 
ners to  his  own  safety."  "Nothing,"  continues  Vattel, 
"short  of  the  greatest  necessity,  can  justify  so  terrible  an 
execution ;  and  the  general,  whose  situation  requires  it,  ia 
greatly  to  be  pitied."  Probably,  the  opinion  of  Vattel 
was  justified  by  the  practices  of  the  age  in  which  he  wrote, 
and  of  those  which  preceded  it,  but  in  the  present  day,  the 
conduct  of  any  general  who  should  deliberately  put  his  priso- 
ners to  death,  would  be  declared  infamous,  and  no  possible 
excuse  would  remove  the  stain  from  his  character.  ( Vaiid^ 
Droit  des  Gens^  lib.  3,  ch.  8,  §  161 ;  Eutherforthy  InstituieSj  b. 
2,  ch.  9,  §  17 ;  Philiimore,  On  Int.  LaWj  vol.  3,  §  95 ;  Garden^ 
De  Diplomatie^  liv.  6,  §  9 ;  BurkCy  Hie  Works  ofy  vol.  4,  p.  127 ; 
Biqudme^  Derecho  Pub.  InU^  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  12 ;  BdlOy  Dere- 
eho  Iniemacumaij  pt.  2,  cap.  3,  §  5  ;  Burlamaquij  Droit  de  la 
Not  et  des  Gens,  tome  5,  pt.  4,  ch.  6.) 

§  21.  It  was  an  ancient  maxim  of  war,  that  a  weak  garri- 
son forfeit  all  claim  to  mercy  on  the  part  of  the  conqueror, 
when,  with  more  courage  than  prudence,  they  obstinately 
persevere  in  defending  an  ill-fortified  place  against  a  large 
army,  and  when,  refusing  to  accept  of  reasonable  conditions 
offered  to  them,  they  undertake  to  arrest  the  progress  of  a 
power  which  they  are  nnable  to  resist  Pursuant  to  this 
maxim,  CsBsar  answered  the  Aduatici  that  he  would  spare 
iheir  town,  if  they  surrendered  before  the  battering-ram 
touched  iheir  walls.    But,  though  sometimes  practiced  in 
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modern  warfare,  it  is  generally  condemned  as  contrary  to 
humanity  and  inconsistent  with  the  principles  which,  among 
civilized  and  christian  nations,  form  the  hasis  of  the  laws  of 
war.  Nor  was  it  altogether  admitted  by  the  ancients, 
for,  when  Phyton  was  ordered  to  be  executed  by  Dionysius 
the  tyrant,  for  having  obstinately  defended  the  town  of  Rhe- 
gium,  he  protested  against  it  as  an  unjust  punishment,  and 
called  upon  heaven  to  avenge  his  death.  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus  regarded  such  a  punishment  as  unjust;  and  Alexander 
the  Great,  ordered  some  Milesians  to  be  spared  on  acccnmt  of 
their  courage  and  fidelity.  It  is  sometimes  said,  that  where  a 
garrison  makes  an  obstinate  defense  of  a  weak  place,  against 
an  overwhelming  force,  it  only  causes  useless  efiusion  of 
human  blood,  and  that,  therefore,  the  authors  of  such  a  sac* 
rifice  should  bo  severely  punished.  But  who  can  say  before- 
hand that  such  a  defense  may  not  save  the  state  by  delaying 
the  operation  s  of  the  enemy  7  There  are  numerous  instances, 
in  ancient  as  well  as  modem  times,  where  courage  has  sup- 
plied the  defects  of  fortifications,  and  where  places  generally 
regarded  as  untenable  have  been  defended  by  a  brave  and 
determined  garrison  till  the  enemy  consumed  his  strength 
in  the  operation  of  the  siege,  and  waated  the  most  fitvorable 
season  for  conducting  the  campaign.  In  case  a  place  is 
closely  besieged  it  is  customary  for  the  besieging  general  to 
offer  to  the  garrison  honorable  terms  of  capitulation ;  and  if 
they  refuse  these  terms  and  the  place  is  carried  by  force,  they 
may  be  compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion,  and  the  captor 
may  treat  such  prisoners  with  all  the  severity  of  the  law  of 
war.  But  that  law,  says  Yattel,can  never  extend  so  far  as  to 
give  a  right  to  take  away  the  life  of  an  enemy  who  lays  down 
his  arms,  unless  he  has  been  guilty  of  some  crime  against 
the  conqueror.  Where,  however,  the  resistance  is  not  only 
evidently  fruitless  and  without  any  reasonable  object,  but 
springs  from  obstinacy  instead  of  jG^rmness  of  valor,  the  offi- 
cer so  resisting,  is  guilty  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  crimes — 
the  useless  sacrifice  of  human  life ;  and  not  only  does  he 
deserve  to  be  treated  with  extreme  severity  by  the  captor, 
but  also  his  own  government  should  see  that  he  be  justly 
dealt  with  for  so  serious  an  offense.  But  the  resistance  in 
such  a  case  must  be  obviously  useless,  and  known  to  be  such 


when  it  is  made.  If  there  is  any  probability  of  §UQce|^if  be  \fi 
justifiable  in  holding  out  to  the  last  extremity.  (  Vaitd^  I)roii 
des  QenSy  liv.  8,  ch.  8,  §  143 ;  Butherforthy  Institutes^  b.  3,  ch. 
9,  §  15 ;  Bynkershoekf  QuaesL  Jur.  Puh.y  lib.  1,  cap.  8 ;  Gfrotius^ 
de  Jur.  Bel  ac  Pac.^  lib.  3,  cap.  4,  §  13 ;  cap.  11,  §16 }  WUdr 
maUj  JnU  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  26 ;  Biqudmej  Derecho  Fub.  InLy  lib. 

1,  tit.  1,  cap.  12 ;  Beal^  Science  du  Gouvemementj  tome  5,  ch. 

2,  sec.  6 ;  De  Cussy^  Droit  MariUmey  liv.  1,  tit.  8,  §  24.) 

§  22.  We  do  not,  et  the  present  day,  often  hear,  when  a 
town  is  cSrried  by  assault,  that  the  ganison  is  put  to  the 
sword  in  cold  blood,  on  the  plea  that  they  have  no  right  to 
quarter.  Such  things  are  no  longer  approved  or  countQ- 
nanced  by  civilized  nations.  But  we  sometimes  hear  of  a 
captured  town  being  sacked,  and  the  houses  of  the  inhabi- 
tants being  plundered,  on  the  plea  that  it  was  impossible 
for  the  general  to  restrain  his  soldiery  in  the  confusion  and 
excitement  of  storming  the  place;  and  under  that  safter 
name  of  plunder ^  it  has  sometimes  been  attempted  to  veil 
^'all  crimes  which  man,  in  his  worst  excesses,  can  commit; 
horrors  so  atrocious  that  their  very  atrocity  preserves  them 
from  our  full  execration,  because  it  makes  it  impossible  to 
describe  them."  It  i&  true  that  soldiers  sometimes  commit 
excesses  which  their  of&cers  cannot  prevent;  but,  in  general, 
a  commanding  officer  is  responsible  for  the  acts  of  those 
under  bis  orders.  Unless  he  can  control  his  soldiers,  he 
is  unfit  to  command  them.  The  most  atrocious  crimes  in 
war^  however,  are  usually  committed  by  militia,  and  volun* 
teevs,  suddenly  raised  from  the  population  of  large^  cities, 
and  sent  into  the  field  before  the  general  has  time  or  oppor- 
tunity to  reduce  them  to  order  and  discipline.  In  such 
cases  tiie  responsibility  of  their  crimes  rests  upon  the  state 
which  employs  them,  rather  than  upon  the  general  who  is, 
perhaps,  unwillingly,  obliged  to  use  them.  (Kenty  Com.  on 
Am.  LaWj  vol.  1,  pp.  92,  93 ;  Vatiely  Droit  des  QenSy  liv.  S,  eh. 
9,  §§  164,  167 ;  Pinhdro  Ferreiray  Notes  star  Martens^  tome  2, 
note  77;  Oardeny  De  Diplomatiey  liv.  6,  §  15;  BiqudnUy 
Derecho  Pub.  lni.y  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  12.) 

§  28.  The  truth  of  these  remarks  is  illustrated  by  the  war 
of  the  Spanish  Peninsula.    None  of  the  generals  in  that  war 
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pretended,  for  a  moment,  that  the  ^^nisons  and  inhabitants 
of  places  taken  by  assault,  were  not  entitled  to  quarter,  or 
that  any  rule  of  modern  warfare  justified  the  sacking  of  cap- 
tured fortresses,  ^nd  the  pillage  and  murder  of  their  inhabi- 
tants. And  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  history  of 
the  most  barbaroup  ages,  scenes  of  drunkenness,  lust,  rapine, 
plunder,  cruelty,  murder  and  ferocity,  equal  to  those  which 
followed  the  capturea  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Bad^os,  and  San 
Sebastian.  The  only  excuse  offered  for  these  horrible  atroci- 
ties, was :  "  The  soldiers  were  not  to  be  controlled  !**  Napier, 
the  Euglish  historian  of  that  war,  says,  in  plain  terms, 
**  That  excuse  will  not  suffice ;  for  a  young  colonel  of  ener- 
getic spirit,  did  constrain  his  men  at  Ciudad  Eodrigo,  to  keep 
their  ranks  for  a  long  time  gfter  the  disorder  commenced ; 
but  as  no  previous  geper^.1  measures  had  been  taken,  and  uq 
organized  efforts  made  by  higher  auihorUieSy  the  men  were 
finally  carried  away  in  the  increasing  tumult."  "  It  is  said," 
remarks  the  same  author,  "  that  no  soldier  can  be  restrained 
after  storming  a  town,  and  a  British  soldier  least  of  all^ 
because  he  is  brutish  and  insensible  of  honor!  Shame  on 
such  calumnies !  *  *  Undoubtedly,  if  soldiers  hear  and 
read  that  it  is  impossible  to  restrain  their  violence,  they  will 
not  be  restrained.  But  let  the  plunder  of  a  town,  after  an 
assault,  be  expressly  made  criminal  by  the  articles  of  war, 
with  a  due  punishment  attached ;  let  it  be  constantly 
impressed  upon  the  troops  that  such  conduct  is  as  much 
opposed  to  military  honor  and  discipline,  as  it  is  to  morality ; 
*  *  let  instantaneous  punishment — death  if  necessary — 
be  inflicted  for  such  offenses.  With  such  regulations,  the 
storming  of  towns  would  not  produce  more  military  disorders 
than  the  gaining  of  battles  in  the  field."  {Napier^  Peninsular 
WaVy  book  22,  ch.  2 ;  Jomini^  Vie  Politique  et  MiL  de  Napoleon^ 
chs.  14,  17 ;  Alison,  Hist  of  Europe,  vol.  8,  pp.  464,  470 ;  vol. 
4,  p.  240 ;  Southey,  Permsuhtr  War,  vol.  6,  p.  240 ;  Belmas, 
Sieges,  ete.,  tome  4,  pp.  279,  469,  app. ;  Jones,  War  in  Spain, 
vol.  2,  pp.  64,  76,  80 ;  Thiers,  Oonsulat  et  F Empire,  tome  18, 
pp.  855,  875.) 

§  24.  Fugitives  and-  deserters,  says  Yatitel,  found  by  th^ 
victor  among  his  enemies,  are  guilty  of  a  crime  against  him^ 
lind  he  has  an  undoubted  rigl^t  to  piimish  them,  and  ^ven  to 
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put  them  to  death.  They  are  not  properly  considered  as 
military  enemies,  nor  can  they  claim  to  be  treated  as  such; 
they  are  perfidious  citizens,  who  have  committed  an  offense 
against  the  state,  and  their  enlistment  with  the  enemy  cannot 
obliterate  that  character,  nor  exempt  them  from  the  punish- 
ment they  have  deserved.  They  are  not  protected  by  any 
compact  of  war,  as  a  truce,  capitulation,  cartel,  etc.,  unless 
specially  and  particularly  mentioned  and  provided  for.  They 
are  not  military  enemies  in  the  general  meaning  of  that  term, 
nor  are  they  entitled  to  the  rights  of  ordinary  prisoners  of 
war,  either  under  the  law  of  nations,  or  by  the  general  terms 
of  a  special  compact  or  agreement.  But  when  stipulations 
of  amnesty  are  introduced  into  such  compacts,  in  such  terms 
as  to  include  such  fugitives  and  deserters,  by  fair  and  proper 
intendment,  good  faith  requires  that  all  promises  of  this  kind 
be  honestly  and  fairly  carried  into  effect.  A  violation  of  such 
agreements  is  infamous.  Amnesties  of  this  character  are  very 
common  where  the  principal  war  is  accompanied  with  insur- 
rections and  civil  commotions,  involving  questions  of  personal 
duty  and  allegiance.  ( Vattely  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  8, 
§  144 ;  Phittimorey  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  96 ;  Hefier,  Droit 
International^  §  126;  RiquelmCf  Derecho  Pub.  Ini.^  lib.  1,  tit  1, 
cap.  14.) 

§  25.  In  the  operations  of  a  war,  the  belligerent  states  not 
unfrequently  adopt  the  ride  of  reciprocity^  both  with  respect  to 
the  person  and  property  of  the  enemy.  Moreover,  the  same 
rule,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  is  extended  to  neutrals. 
There  is  much  justice  and  good  sense  in  this  rule,  if  confined 
within  proper  limits.  As  already  remarked,  modern  usage 
has  restricted  many  of  the  extreme  rights  of  war,  or,  at  least, 
limited  their  exercise  and  application.  But  this  usage  has 
not  yet  assumed  the  character  of  a  positive  laWy  and  a  bellige- 
rent will  sometimes  refuse  to  acknowledge  its  doctrines  as 
fully  established,  or  its  rules  as  obligatory.  In  such  a  case, 
the  opposing  belligerent  applies  the  rule  of  reciprocity,  and 
metes  out  to  his  enemy  the  same  measure  of  justice  which 
he  receives  from  him.  Thus,  if  his  enemy  releases,  on  parokj 
prisoners  of  war,  ho  does  the  same;  if  his  enemy  levies  heavy 
contributions  upon  the  conquered,  he  does  the  same ;  and  if 
the  enemy,  exercising  the  extreme  rights  of  war,  seizes  and 
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dertroys,  or  converts  to  his  own  use,  public  and  private  pro- 
perty, he  retaliates  by  measures  of  the  same  character.  {Gar- 
den, De  Diplomatie,  liv.  6,  §  9 ;  Wheaion,  Ulem.  Int.  Law,  pt. 
4,  ch.  1,  §10;  The  Santa  Oruz,  1  Bob.  Rep.,  p.  64;  Heffter, 
Droit  International,  §  125.) 

§  26.  There  is,  however,  a  limit  to  this  rule  of  reciprocity. 
If  the  enemy  refuses  to  shape  his  conduct  by  the  milder 
usages  of  war,  and  adopts  the  extreme  and  rigorous  princi- 
ples of  former  ages,  we  may  do  the  same ;  but  if  he  exceed 
these  Extreme  rights,  and  becomes  barbarous  and  cruel  in 
his  conduct,  we  cannot,  as  a  general  thing,  follow  and  retort 
upon  his  subjects,  by  treating  them  in  like  manner.  We 
cannot  go  beyond  the  limits  prescribed  by  international  law 
to  the  rights  of  belligerents.  Thus,  the  conduct  of  Great 
Britain  toward  Denmark,  in  1807,  in  condemning  Danish  ves- 
sels as  droits  of  admiralty,  thereby  exercising  an  extreme 
right  of  war,  justified  Denmark  in  resorting  to  the  corres- 
ponding extreme  right  of  sequestrating  British  debts  due 
from  Danish  subjects.  So,  also,  the  sequestrating  of  English 
debts  by  France,  in  1798,  justified  England  in  retaliating  by 
a  countervailing  measure.  Again,  the  seizure  and  condem- 
nation of  French  vessels  by  Great  Britain,  in  1803,  was  an 
exercise  of  an  ancient  and  severe  rule  of  war,  for  which 
If  apoleon  retaliated  by  the  exercise  of  another  and  still  more 
extreme  right,  also  contrary  to  the  milder  rules  of  modern 
usage,  by  seizing  all  English  travelers  in  French  territory. 
But  suppose  an  enemy  should  massacre  all  prisoners  of  war, 
this  would  not  afiford  a  sufficient  justification  for  the  opposing 
belligerent  to  do  the  same.  Suppose  our  enemy  should  use 
poisoned  weapons,  or  poison  springs  and  food,  the  rule  of 
reciprocity  would  not  justify  us  in  resorting  to  the  same 
means  of  retaliation.  A  savage  enemy  might  kill  alike  old 
men,  women,  and  children,  but  no  civilized  power  would 
resort  to  similar  measures  of  cruelty  and  barbarism,  under 
the  plea  that  they  were  justified  by  the  law  of  retaliation. 
( Wheaion,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  1,  §  2 ;  Alison,  Hist,  of 
Europe,  vol.  2,  p.  270 ;  Thiers,  Consulat  et  V Empire,  liv.  17 ;  Las 
Casas,  Memoires  de  Napoleon,  vol.  7,  pp.  32,  38;  Martens, 
Nouveau  Eeeueil,  tome  2,  p.  16 ;  Garden,  De  Diplomatie,  liv.  6, 

§9.) 
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libraries  and  works  of  art — 2^1.  Civil  structures  and  monuments  —  {  12. 
Private  property  on  land — {13.  Exceptions  to  role  of  exemption — {14. 
Penalty  for  illegal  acts — {16.  Military  contributions — {16.  War  in  the 
Spanish  peninsula  —  {17.  Mexican  war  —  {18.  Remarks  on  military  pil- 
lage —  {19.  Property  taken  on  field  of  battle  or  in  a  siege  — {20.  All  booty 
primarily  belongs  to  the  state  —  {21.  Municipal  laws  respecting  its  distri* 
bution — {  22.  Useless  destruction  of  enemy's  property — {  23.  Laying  waatiB 
a  country  —  {24.  Rule  of  moderation  —  {25.  Questions  ot  booty — {26. 
Ancient  courts  of  chivalry  —  {27.  English  law  respecting  booty. 

§  1.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  wat*,  when  daly  declared, 
or  officially  recognized,  makes  legal  enemies  of  all  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  hostile  states ;  that  it  also  e^ttends  to 
property,  and  gives  to  one  belligerent  the  right  to  deprive 
the  other  of  everything  which  might  add  to  his  strength,  and 
enable  him  to  carry  on  hostilities.  But  this  general  right  is 
subject  to  numerous  modifications  and  limitations  whibh 
have  been  introduced  by  custom  and  lihe  positive  law  of 
nations.    Thus,  although,  by  the  extreme  right  of  wa^,  all 
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property  of  an  enemy  is  deemed  hostile  Und  subject  to  seizure, 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  all  such  property  is  subject  to 
appropriation  or  condemnation,  for  tbe  jiositive  law  of  nations 
distinguishes  not  only  between  the  property  of  the  state  iBind 
that  of  its  individual  subjects,  but  also  between  that  of  diffe- 
rent classes  of  subjects,  and  between  different  kinds  of  pro- 
perty of  the  same  subject ;  and  particular  rules,  derived  from 
usage  and  the  practice  of  nations,  have  been  established  with 
respect  to  each.  We  shall  confine  our  remarks,  in  this  chap- 
ter, to  enemy's  property  on  land.  {Groiius^  De  Jur.  Bel.  ac 
Pac.j  lib.  8,  cap.  4,  §  8 ;  Vattel^  Droit  des  Gaxs,  liv.  3,  ch.  9, 
§  163 ;  Wheaioriy  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pi  4,  ch.  2,  §  5 ;  Poison, 
Law  of  Nations,  sec.  6 ;  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  9 ; 
Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  132,  et  seq.;  Bello,  Derecho 
Intemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  4,  §  1 ;  Merlin,  Repertoire,  verb.  Decla- 
ration de  Guerre;  Seffler,  Droit  International,  §§130,  131; 
HautefeuiUe  Des  Nations  Neutres,  tit.  7,  ch.  1.) 

§2.  It  will  be  hereafter  shown  that  a  firm  possession  is 
gufilcient  to  establish  the  captor's  title  to  personal  or  movable 
property  captured  on  land^  but  that  a  different  rule  applies 
to  immovables  or  real  property;  that  a  belligerent,  who  makes 
himself  master  of  the  provinces,  towns,  public  lands,  build- 
ings, etc.,  of  an  enemy,  has  a  perfect  right  to  their  possession 
and  use ;  but  that  his  ownership  or  dominion  is  not  complete 
till  his  conquest  is  confirmed,  in  some  one  of  the  modes  pre- 
scribed by  the  rules  of  international  jurisprudence.  In  other 
words,  the  possession  of  real  property  by  a  belligerent  gives 
him  a  right  to  its  use  and  to  its  products,  but  not  a  completely 
valid  and  indefeasible  title,  with  fhll  power  of  alienation. 
The  original  owner  is  still  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  postliminy. 
( Wheaion,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §§  6,  11 ;  Kent,  Com. 
an  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  110,  111 ;  Eeffter,  Droit  International, 
§§130, 181;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §§280,  282; 
Biquebne,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  12.) 

§  3.  Some  have  asserted  that  the  right  of  a  belligerent  to  the 
property  of  an  enemy,  should  be  limited  to  moveables,  or  such 
things  as  may  be  conveyed  or  carried  away.  It  is  argued 
that  war  being  but  a  temporary  relation  of  nations,  their 
practices  during  such  a  condition  of  things  should  be  regu- 
lated and  limited  by  the  temporary  character  of  that  relation ; 
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that,  as  real  property  must  remain  after  the  termination  of 
the  war,  and  may  revert  to  its  former  owner  by  Xh^juspoaU 
liminiij  it  can  properly  never  be  alienated  by  the  conquerors© 
long  as  the  war  continues.  The  force  of  this  argument  is 
not  readily  perceived.  The  necessity  of  self-preservation, 
and  the  right  to  punish  an  enemy,  and  to  deprive  him pf  the 
means  of  injuring  us,  by  converting  those  means  to  our  own 
use  against  him,  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  rule,  and  con- 
stitute the  right  of  a  belligerent  to  enemy's  property  of  any 
kind ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  this  right  should  be 
restricted  to  a  particular  species  of  property — ^to  cattle,  horses, 
money,  ships,  goods — and  not  include  lands  or  immovables. 
We  think,  therefore,  that  by  the  just  rules  of  war,  the  conqueror 
has  the  same  right  to  use  or  alienate  the  public  domain  of 
the  conquered  or  displaced  government,  as  he  has  to  use  or 
alienate  its  moveable  property.  This  principle,  we  believe  to 
be  recognized  and  sustained  by  the  general  law  of  nations. 
{Wheatmy  Elem.  Int.  Law^  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §§6, 11;  Vaiielj Droit 
des  GenSy  liv.  8,  ch.  9,  §  13 ;  Klvber,  Droit  des  Qms,  MocLj 
§§  250-258 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §§  279-282 ; 
Bynkershoeky  Q^iaest.  Jur.  Pub.,  lib.  1,  cap.  6 ;  PMOimorCy  On 
Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §  90 ;  Heffter,  Droit  Intematumal,  §§  130-138, 
186;  Riquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  12 ;  Isamr 
bert,  AnndUSy  Pol.  et  Dip.,  introd.,  p.  115;  Kampts,  Literatur 
des  Valkerrecht,  §807;  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  9;  Man- 
ning, Law  of  Nations,  p.  277.) 

§  4.  It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  that  the  title  which 
the  purchaser  acquires  to  the  two  species  of  property  is  the 
same.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  essentially  different.  The  pur- 
chaser of  moveable  property  captured  on  land,  acquires  a 
perfect  title  as  soon  as  the  property  is  in  the  firm  possession 
of  the  captor ;  and  the  title  to  a  maritime  capture  is  com- 
plete when  carried  infra  praesidia,  or  at  least  after  the  sentence 
of  a  competent  court  of  prize.  But  the  purchase  of  any  por- 
tion of  the  national  domain  of  a  conquered  country,  takes  it 
at  the  risk  of  being  evicted  by  the  original  sovereign  owner, 
if  he  should  be  restored  to  the  possession  of  his  dominions. 
But  if  such  restoration  should  not  take  place,  and  the  title 
of  the  conqueror  shpuld  be  confirmed  by  some  one  of  the 
modes  recognized  by  international  law,  the  title  of  the  pur- 
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<^a0er  Ib  then  made  perfect.  It  ww  before,  a  good  and  valid 
tide  .a^inet  all  except  the  original  aovereign  owner,  undei* 
lAie  ju8  posJSiminn^  which  right  is  completely  extingoished  by 
a  c'on&miatijou  of  the  conqneat.  The  conqueror  cannot,  of 
ooorse,  deny  his  own  act,  and  attempt  the  recovery  of  prop- 
erty which  he  has  already  alienated,  on  the  ground  that  the 
formal  cession  or  confirmation  gives  him  a  new  title.  He 
sold  the  title  which  he  acquired  by  the  rights  of  conquest;  a 
treaty  of  peace  gives  him  noot  her  title ;  it  simply  confirms 
that  which  he  already  had,  by  depriving  the  former  sovereign 
owner  of  the  benefit  of  postliminy,  and  thus  extinguishing 
an  older  adverse  outstanding  title.  (TF%ea(an,  EUm.  InL 
LaWj  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §§  11-17 ;  GroUus^  de  Jur  Bel  ac  Pac.^  lib. 
8,  cap.  6,  §  4 ;  cap.  9,  §  13 ;  Vaitdj  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  3,  ch. 
13,  §§  197-200,  210,  212;  Rluber,  Droit  des  Gens  Mod.,%% 
256-258 ;  Martens,  Precis  da  Droit  des  Gens,  §  282 ;  PhUlimore^ 
On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3)  §  ^2;  Vide,  Post,  chapters  Yxrii, 
xzxiii,  xipcv.) 

§  5.  A  question  here  arises  aa  to  who  may  become  the  pur- 
chasers of  immovable  ptioperty  alienated  by  the  conqueror 
during  miUtaiy  occupation,  »ud  prior  to  the  confimation  of 
the  conquest.  The  object  of  such  alienation  is,  as  already 
stated,  to  weaken  the  enemy,  and  to  supply  ourselves  with 
the  means  of  canying  on  the  war.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  subjects  of  the  conquered  or  displaced  government 
cannot,  consistently  with  their  duties  to  their  owji  sovereign, 
become  such  purchasets.  They  have  no  right  to  voluntarily 
supply  us  with  means  for  carrying  on  war  against  the  goveni- 
ment  to  which  diey  owe  alle^ance.  By  making  such  pur- 
chases they  not  only  risk  the  loss  of  their  purchase  money 
on  the  restoration  of  the  original  soveireign  to  his  dominions, 
but  they  expose  themselves  to  be  punished  by  their  own  gov- 
ernment for  voluntarily  furnishing  the  enemy  with  the  me^np 
of  prolonging  the  war.  If^  however,  they  are  inhabitants  of 
the  conquered  territory,  and  their  allegiance  should  be  trana- 
ferred  to  the  new  government  by  the  confirmation  of  the 
conquest,  their  title  would  thereby  be  made  valid,  and  they 
themselves  be  freed  from  the  risk  of  punishment  for  having 
ffiid  the  purchase  money.  Subjects  of  the  conqueror  ,m%y 
bepome  >purch«§ei;8  with  no  other  risk  than  that  of  boiiig 
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evicted  by  the  original  owner  on  the  restoration  or  recapture 
of  the  real  property  so  alienated.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
foreigners,  or  the  subjects  of  a  neutral  state.  Bnch  purchase 
might,  however,  in  some  eases,  be  deemed  a  hostile  act,  and 
not  within  the  limits  of  legitimate  trade,  and  not  consistent 
vnth  the  character  of  neutrality,  and,  therefore,  attach  to  the 
purchaser  the  character  of  an  enemy  to  the  displaced  or  con- 
quered power,  in  so  much  as  pecuniary  assistance  is  rendered 
by  the  purchase  money  paid.  (  Wheaton^  Elem.  Int.  LaWy  pt. 
4,  ch.  2,  §  17 ;  Kenty  Oatn.  on  Am,  LaWy  vol.  1,  p.  110;  Bur- 
lamcupdy  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  GenSy  tome  5,  pt.  4,  ch.  7 ;  De 
FelicCy  note  140  to  tome  5  of  Burlamaqui.) 

§6.  Whether  a  neutral  may  make  such  purchases  and 
not  become  a  party  to  the  war,  will  depend  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  assistance  which,  by  the  purchase,  is  afibrded 
to  the  conquerer,  to  the  injury  of  the  opposing  belligerent. 
It  is  certain  that  if  he  should  attempt  to  possess  himself, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  of  the  lands  so  purchased, 
or  to  maintain  the  title  so  acquired,  after  the  restoration  or 
recapture  of  the  property  so  alienated,  he  would  assume  a 
hostile  attitude  toward  the  original  sovereign  owner  and 
make  himself  a  party  to  the  war.  ^'  A  third  party,"  says 
Yattel,  '^  cannot  safely  purchase  a  conquered  town  or  prov- 
ince, till  the  sovereign,  from  whom  it  was  taken,  has  renounced 
it  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  or  has  been  irretrievably  subdued,  or 
has  lost  his  sovereignty;  for,  while  the  war  continues, — 
whilst  the  sovereign  has  still  hopes  of  recovering  his  posses- 
sions by  arms, — ^is  a  neutral  prince  to  come  and  deprive  him 
of  that  opportunity,  by  purchasing  that  town  or  province 
from  the  conqueror  ?  The  original  proprietor  cannot  forfeit 
his  rights  by  the  act  of  a  third  power;  and  if  the  purchaser 
be  determined  to  maintain  his  purchase,  he  will  find  himself 
involved  in  the  war.  Thus,  the  King  of  Prussia  became  a 
piarty  with  the  enemies  of  Sweden,  by  receiving  Stettin  from 
the  hands  of  the  King  of  Poland  and  the  Czar,  under  the  titie 
of  sequestration.  But  when  a  sovereign  has,  by  a  definitive 
treaty  of  peace,  ceded  a  country  to  a  conqueror,  he  has  relin- 
quished all  the  right  which  he  had  to  it ;  and  it  would  be 
absurd  for  him  to  be  allowed  to  demand  the  restitution  fit>m 
a  subsequent  conquerer  who  wrests  it  from  the  formerv  or 
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.fix>m  any  other  prince  who  has  purchased  it,  or  received  it 
in  exchange,  or  acquired  it  by  any  title  whatsoever."  (  VaMdj 
Droit  des  Gens^  liv.  3,  ch.  13,  §  198 ;  Treaty  of  Schewdt^  Oct 
6th,  1713 ;  De  FdicCj  note  140,  to  tome  5  of  Burlamaqui.) 

§  7.  All  implements  of  war,  military  and  naval  stores,  and 
in  general,  all  moveable  property,  belonging  to  the  hostile  state, 
is  subject  to  be  seized  and  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  cap- 
tor. And  the  title  to  such  personal  or  moveable  property  is 
considered  as  lost  to  the  original  proprietor,  as  soon  as  the 
captor  has  acquired  a  firm  possession ;  which,  as  a  general 
rule,  is  considered  as  taking  place  after  the  lapse  of  twenty- 
four  hours ;  so  that,  immediately  after  the  expiration  of  that 
time,  it  may  be  alienated  to  neutrals  as  indefeasible  property. 
But,  with  respect  to  maritime  captures,  a  more  absolute  or 
certain  species  of  possession  is  required,  the  original  title  not 
being,  by  some,  considered  as  completely  divested,  until  regu- 
larly condemned  in  a  competent  court  of  prize.  But,  this 
branch  of  the  subject  will  be  particularly  discussed  in  another 
place;  we  are  here  considering  only  the  capture  of  enemy's  pro- 
perty on  land.  {WheatoUy  Ulem.  InL  LaWj  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  11 ; 
VatUl,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  18,  §  196 ;  ch.  14,  §  209 ; 
Ghrotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.y  lib.  8,  cap.  6,  §  8;  cap.  9,  §  14; 
Kluber^  DroUdes  Gens  Mod.,  §  254 ;  Heffier,  Droit  Iniemationcdf 
§  185, 186.) 

§  8.  We  have  discussed  in  a  former  chapter  the  right  of  a 
belligerent  state  to  confiscate,  on  the  declaration  of  war,  debts 
owing  by  its  government,  or  by  its  subjects,  to  subjects  of 
the  enemy.  We  will  now  consider  the  right  to  capture  them 
as  the  property  of  the  enemy,  found  in  hostile  territory,  by 
capturing  the  documents  which  constitute  the  evidence  of  such 
debts.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  question  is  entimly  dis- 
tinct from  the  right  to  confiscate  a  debt,  ipso  facto,  by  the 
declaration  of  war.  We  have  an  example  from  classical  his- 
tory. When  Alexander  took  the  city  of  Thebes,  he  found 
an  instrument  by  which  it  was  shown  that  the  Thessalians, 
who  served  with  him,  owed  the  Thebans  an  hundred  talents. 
This  instrument  he  gave  to  the  Thessalians  as  a  cancillation 
of  their  debt.  On  the  restoration  of  the  Thebans,  they 
demanded  the  payment  of  the  debt  as  still  due  and  owing 
thMi.    The  case  was  referred  to  the  Amphiclyonic  council, 
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tad  their  decimon  is  nndefstood  to  have  been  in  fkvor  of  tlie 
ThesBalianft.    Quintilian,  makes  a  number  of  objections  to 
tlie  validity  of  the  gift^  by  Aleicander,  and  offers  some  import- 
ant arguments  in  &vor  of  the  demand  of  the  Tliebans.    To 
aU  of  these  objections  and  argmnents^  Pufiendorf  suggests 
answers,  and  opposes  the  demand,  on  the  following  giontids: 
list,  that  the  seizure,  being  made  in  solemn  war,  was  a  jMt 
one ;  2d,  that  the  right  acquired  by  war,  to  a  thing  tiE^en  ill 
war,  is  a  valid  title,  and  must  be  so  regarded  in  civil  law; 
8d,  that  the  restoration  not  being  provided  for  in  the  treaty 
of  ^eace,  everything  is  left  to  the  possessor  as  his  own ;  4th, 
Halt  in  capturing  Thebes,  Alexander  captured  the  action  of 
debt  due  to  Thebes,  which  he  might  either  retain  himself  o^ 
transfer  to  another;  5th,  that  the  conquest  destroyed  the  for- 
mer body  politic  of  Thebes,  and  the  new  commonwealth 
established  by  Cassandet,  did  not  succeed  to  the  rights  of  the 
ohe  destroyed  by  Alexander ;  and  6th,  that  the  Thessaliatis 
liad  obtained  the  itistrument  in  no  unjust  manner,  it  having 
beeh  given  to  them  by  one  who  had  obtained  it  by  the  right 
df  conquest    Jurists  have  generally  sustained  the  supposed 
decision  of  the  Amphi(ityons,  on  the  ground  of  the  complete 
ccmquest  of  Thebes,  and  that  Alexander  became  the  univer- 
'Bial  Successor  of  the  conquered  state,  but  not  on  the  ground 
of  the  mere  capture  of  the  documentary  evidence  of  the  debt 
The  instruments  cannot  be  r^arded  as  the  debt,  because  a 
-€0editor  may  recover  his  debt,  though  the  instrumenta  be  lost 
or  destroy^ ;  they  are  means,  but  not  the  only  means  of 
pfdving  that  it  exists.    It  is,  therefore,  held  that  the  mere 
iilct  of  the  conqueror  possessing  himself  of  the  doeumentB, 
^relating  to  ineorporeal  rights,  does  not  give  to  him  the  pos- 
■cbsion  of   the  rights    th^nselves;  and  as  his  rights,  as 
derivlsd  ftaoL  militaiy  force,  are  simply  those  of  possisssion, 
it  is  not  competent  for  him  to  bestow  upon,  or  transfer  to 
anofliev,  what  he  cannot  physically  take  possession  of  himcself. 
{QubUOian,  Imt  Orat.y  lib.  6,  cap.  10 ;  Puffendcrf,  de  Jmr.  NaL 
ni  Gent^  lib.  8,  cap.  6,  §  28 ;  AeradiuSy  Benan  Ind.  Pandeety  lib. 
fi)  tit  2,  cap.  1 ;  Oroiius  de  Jur.  Bel.  ae  PUe.^  lib.  8,  cap.  B, 
44;  AWerius  GetmSy  de  Jiire  Belli,  Ub.  8,  cap.  6;  O^ccejue, 
endua  lUusMtuSy  Ub.  8,  p.  202,  286 ;   VaM,  BrdU^des  €krtB, 
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^^  • 

JDflW  ^hJL  duf  ^^rieg^er(^ienm0f  pp.  165-180 ;  Brwdfigtr^  JOm^ 

de  Qc(nf$atiQm  BdUca^  p.  38 ;  Bufhrnaqui^  dfi  Droit  de  la  Np^* 

ei  dea  Gens^  p.  4,  ch.  7^  §  14 ;  PhUUmqre^  On  Int.  Ixiw^  yqX, 

8,  §§  661,  66? ;  ijgfter,  JDroif  ItUenwtionf^  §  ;84.;  Schupeilcari^ 

NdftoUm  vnd  der  Kw*^  ^ijj,  74>  8? ;  "^ttfiim^  JJ^  d^  J^u^ 

der  Amfi.^  p.  186.) 

I  9.  There  is  ona  species  of  moireable  propertj  belonging 
t&  a  bdiigerent  atste  vhich  is  exempl;^  not  only  from  plunder 
and  destrnction,  but  also  &om  capture  and  conversion,  via. : 
state  papers,  public  avobives,  historical  records,  judicial  and 
legal  documents,  land  titles,  etc.,  etc.  While  tiie  enemy  is 
in  possession  of  a  town  or  province,  he  has  a  right  to  hold 
such  papers  and  records,  and  to  use  them  in  regulating  the 
govemmeBt  of  his  conquest;  but  if  this  coaquest  is  recovered 
by  the  onginal  owner  during  the  war,  or  surrendered  to  him 
by  the  treaty  of  peace,  they  should  be  returned  to  the 
authorities  from  whom  they  were  taken,  or  to  their  suo- 
cessovs.  Buch  documents  adhere  to  tiie  government  of  the 
place  or  territory  to  whieh  they  belong,  and  should  always 
be  transferrad  with  it.  None  but  a  barbarous  and  uncivilised 
enemy  would  ever  tiunk  of  destroying  or  withholding  them. 
The  reasone  of  thie  rule  are  manifieet  Their  destruction 
would  not  opernte  to  promote,  in  any  respeek,  the  object  of 
the  war,  bet,  on  the  ooAtrary,  would  produce  an  aniibosity 
and  irritatiQn  which  would  eixteiid  t^Qnd  the  war.  it  would 
inflict  #jn  unnecessary  minry  upon  the  coi^qner;!^  witivQuA 
any  benefit  to  the  conqueror.  Mooreover,  such  i^x^ves, 
records,  and  papers,  often  eonstituite  the  b^sis  a];)4  eyideiAe^ 
of  private  props^,  and  their  desftruetion  wo«ld  be  a  si^etoM 
destruction  of  private  propefiy ;  in  o^s^  wo^s,  .U  would  ^ 
an  it^ufj  done  in  wur  beyond  the  ne^esa&ty  of  war,  esidy 
therejore^  illegal,  barbajroms,  and  ^uel.  The  same  rea«»a 
apply  to  cut^i^  them  off  and  withhoMiiig  iScuem  from  their 
fsoper  owners  and  iegitiiaate  use.  {Mealy  Scimoe  du  jfie»* 
wemment^  t^^v^  6,  efei.  2;  Ldbety  Fditieal  EUdcSy  p.  7,  fi  fi&; 
Kmty  Ckm.  m  Aiii^  La^9  toL  1,  p.  9fi;  S^fiity  Hmt  iriat* 
naiiaml,  §§  1;30, 181;  BodmuSy  Jk  BepuUieay  lib.  1,  p.  84^ 
Be/jlo^  Jknecho  Intmmm/9l,  pt  2>  oi^p^  4,  §  6.) 

910.  Some  have  contended  diat  the  same  rule  applies  to 
ptiblic  libraries  and  to  aH  monuments  of  art  and  models  of 
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taste.  But  there  is  an  obvious  distinction  in  the  two  cases. 
No  belligerent  would  be  justifiable  in  destroying  temples, 
tombs,  statutes,  paintings,  or  other  works  of  art,  (except  so 
far  as  their  destruction  may  be  the  accidental  or  necessary 
result  of  military  operations.)  But,  may  he  not  seize  and 
appropriate  to  his  own  use  such  works  of  genius  and  taste 
as  belong  to  the  hostile  state,  and  are  of  a  moreable  charac- 
ter ?  This  was  done  by  the  French  armies  in  the  wars  of 
conquest  which  followed  the  revolution  of  1789.  The  prac- 
tice was  condemed  by  the  English  writers  of  that  age,  but 
this  condemnation  seemed  rather  the  result  of  national  prqu- 
dice  than  sound  reasoning.  The  acquisitions  of  the  Parisian 
galleries  and  museums  from  the  conquest  of  Italy,  were  gene- 
rally obtained  by  means  of  treaty  stipulations,  or  forced  con- 
tributions levied  by  Napoleon  on  the  Italian  princes.  They 
are  equally  condemned  by  the  English  historians.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  but  few  of  the  master-pieces  taken  from 
Italy  were  in  their  original  places,  or  in  the  possession  of 
their  original  owners.  We  need  hardly  mention  the  Apollo 
Belvidere,  the  Dying  Gladiator,  the  Venus,  the  Laocoon,  the 
Bronze  Horses,  etc.  Major  Henry  Lee,  an  American  writer 
of  great  ability,  discusses  this  question  in  his  Life  of  Napo- 
leon, and  deems  these  forced  contributions  as  not  only  justi- 
fiable by  the  laws  of  war,  but  as  highly  creditable  to  the  con- 
queror, as  adding  grace  and  refinement  to  the  war&re,  and 
as  reflecting  lustre  on  the  French  arms,  by  harmonizing  the 
rudeness  of  military  fame  with  the  softer  glories  of  taste  and 
imagination.  It  is  proper  to  remark,  however,  that  other 
distinguished  and  impartial  writers  dissent  fix>m  the  forego- 
ing opinion,  and  regard  this  species  of  military  contribution 
as  an  abuse  of  the  power  of  conquest,  and  contrary  to  the 
usages  of  modem  civilized  warfare.  On  the  invasion  of 
France,  in  1815,  the  pictures,  statues,  and  other  monu- 
ments of  art,  collected  fix>m  other  countries,  as  spoils  of 
war,  or  acquired  under  treaties,  were  seized  and  distributed 
among  the  allies.  In  the  debate  in  the  British  house 
of  commons,  February  20th,  1816,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  spea- 
king incidently  of  this  proceeding,  stated,  that  "it  was  not 
true  that  the  works  of  art»  deposited  in  the  museum  of  the 
Louvre,  had  all  been  carried  away  as  the  spoils  of  war;  many. 
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and  the  most  valuable  of  them,  had  become  the  property  of 
Fiance,  by  express  treaty  stipulations;  and  it  was  no  answer 
to  say,  that  these  treaties  had  been  made  necessary  by  unjust 
aggressions  and  unprincipled  wars,  because  there  would 
be  an  end  of  all  Setith  between  nations,  if  treaties  were  to  be 
held  not  to  be  bindiog,  because  the  wars  out  of  which  they 
arose  were  unjust,  especially  as  there  could  be  no  competent 
judge  to  decide  upon  the  justice  of  the  war,  but  the  nation 
itself.  By  whom,  too,  was  it  that  this  supposed  act  of  justice, 
and  this  'great  moral  lesson/  as  it  was  called,  had  been  read? 
By  the  very  powers  who  had,  at  different  times,  abetted 
France  in  these,  her  unjust  wars !  Among  other  articles  car- 
ried from  Paris,  under  the  pretense  of  restoring  them  to  their 
rightful  owners,  were  the  celebrated  Corinthian  horses  which 
had  been  brought  from  Venice ;  but  how  strange  an  act  of 
justice  was  this  to  give  them  back  their  statues,  but  not  to 
restore  to  them  those  far  more  valuable  possessions,  their 
territory  and  their  republic,  which  were,  at  the  same  time, 
wrested  from  the  Venetians?  But  the  reason  of  this  was 
obvious :  the  city  and  territory  of  Venice  had  been  transfer* 
red  to  Austria  by  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  but  the  horses 
had  remained  the  trophy  of  France ;  and  Austria,  whilst  she 
was  thus  hypocritically  reading  this  moral  lesson  to  nations, 
not  only  quietiy  retained  the  rich  and  unjust  spoils  she  had 
got,  but  restored  these  splendid  works  of  art,  not  to  Venice, 
which  had  been  despoiled  of  them,  the  ancient,  independent, 
republican  V'enice,  but  to  Austrian  Venice, — ^to  that  country 
which,  in  defiance  of  all  the  principles  which  she  pretended 
to  be  acting  on,  she  still  retained  as  a  part  of  her  own  domi- 
nions." On  an  examination  of  all  that  has  been  said  and 
written  on  this  subject,  and  weighing  all  the  circumstance 
connected  with  the  formation  and  spoiliation  of  the  rich 
museum  of  the  Louvre,  we  think  the  impartial  judge  must 
conclude,  either  that  ^uch  works  of  art  are  legitimate  tro- 
phies of  war,  or,  that  the  ^conduct  of  the  allied  powers  in 
1815,  was  in  direct  violation  of  the  law  of  nations.  It  is 
impossible  to  avoid  one  or  the  other  conclusion.  (  Wheaicny 
EUm,  Int.  LaWj  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  § 6;  Kenij  Com.  on  Am.  Law,yro\. 
1,  p.  93;  VcUiel,  DroU  dea  Qens,  Uv.  8,  ch.  9,  §  168;  Martens, 
Nouveau  Becueil^  tome  2,  p.  682;  Life  of  ScmUlt/y  vol.  2,  p. 
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404 ;  Stewarf^  Vtce-Adm.  Bq>.j  p.  483 ;  AUsan,  JSist.  6f  XktropS}, 
vol.  8,  p.  42 ;  Lee,  Life  of  Napoleon^  toI.  1 ;  ScoUj  Life  ofS<ifp<ih 
feon,  roL  3,  pp.  58-^8;  LeXker^  Ft>UUoai  jR*fe»,  b.  7,  §26.) 

§  11.  But  whatever  may  be  the  decision  of  the  question 
respecting  the  right  of  the  conqueror  to  sieze  or  levy  upon 
such  works  of  art  and  taste,  belonging  to  the  hostile  state,  as 
come  under  the  denomination  of  movable  or  personal  pror 
perty,  it  is  the  modem  usage,  and  one  which  has  acquired  the 
force  of  law,  that  such  works  cannot  be  wantonly,  or  unne- 
cessarily, destroyed,  and  that  all  structures  of  a  civil  charac- 
ter, all  public  edifices,  devoted  to  civil  purposes  only,  all  tem- 
ples of  religion,  monuments  of  art,  and  repositories  of  science, 
are  to  he  exempt  from  the  operations  of  war.  "  If  the  con- 
queror," says  Kent,  "  makes  war  upon  monuments  of  art  and 
models  of  taste,  he  violates  the  modern  usages  of  war,  and  i$ 
sure  to  meet  with  indignant  resentment,  and  to  be  held  up 
to  the  general  scorn  and  detestation  of  the  world."  As 
examples  under  this  head,  we  may  refer  to  the  conduct  of  the 
feritish  forces,  in  1814,  in  destroying  the  capitol,  president's 
house,  and  other  civil  public  buildings,  and  the  naVal  monu- 
ment at  "Washington,  and  that  of  Blucher,  in  1815,  in  destroy- 
ing the  ornamental  trees  of  Paris,  and  planning  the  destruction 
of  the  bridge  of  Jena,  and  the  pillar  af  Austerlitz.  {Poison, 
l/dw  of  NatUms,  sec.  6 ;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1.  p.  98 ; 
Wuaion,  ilkm.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  6 ;  American  Sttzte 
Papers,  Vol.  '3,  pp.  693,  694 ;  Hansard,  ParliamenUtn/  Debates, 
Vol.  BO,  pp.  526,  627 ;  Alison,  Hist,  of  Europe,  vol.  4,  p.  544 ; 
CctJssefgtu,  Hist,  de  la  Mestiyration,  tome  2,  pp.  862,  866;  Ghtr- 
ynood,  Despatehes,  ete.^  vol.  12,  pp.  818,  618 ;  BeUd,  Derecho 
Rtemaeionai,  pt.  2,  cap.  4,  ^  6 ;  Biquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int, 
libi  1,  tit  1,  cap.  12 ;  Bwrlfimaqui,  Droit  de  la  Nett.  dt  des  Gens, 
tome  6,  pt.  4,  ch.  7.) 

§12.  Private  property  on  land,  is  now,  as  a  general  rule  of 
war,  exempt  from  seizure  or  confiscation ;  and  this  general 
exemption  extends  even  to  cases  of  absolute  and  unqualified 
conquest.  Even  where  the  conquest  of  a  country  is  confirmed 
by  the  unconditional  relinquishment  of  sovereignty  by  the 
former  owner,  there  can  be  no  general  or  partial  transmuta- 
tion of  private  property,  in  virtue  of  any  rights  of  conquest 
That  which  belonged  to  the  goVBrnment  of  the  vanquished, 
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p^Mbed  to  iihe  vicMmmA  stttte^  wUdh  atoo  tAkes  thd  plae^  df 
ike  former  66v6reign^  in  respect  to  the  right  of  eminetit 
dbmaio  $  bat  priTat^  righto^  and  private  property,  both  moYi^ 
Ue  and  immoTable^  are,  m  general,  tinafteoted  by  the  opera- 
tibnt  ofa  war,  whether  each  operatkmfr  be  limited  to  mere 
military  occupation,  or  extend  to  complete  conquest.  Some 
modern  text-writers — Hautefeuille,  for  example, —  contend 
for  the  ancient  rule,  that  private  property  On  land  is  subject 
to  seizure  and  confiscation.  They  are  undoubtedly  correct 
with  respect  to  the  general  abstract  right,  as  deduced  irom  the 
law  of  nature  and  ancient  practice ;  but  while  the  general 
right  continues,  modern  usage,  and  the  opinions  of  modern 
text-writers  of  the  highest  authority,  have  limited  this  right 
by  establishing  the  rule  of  general  exemption.  The  private 
property  of  a  sovereign,  is  considered  in  the  same  light  as 
that  of  any  other  individual.  {Puffmdorfy  de  Jure  Nat.  et 
Gent,  lib.  8,  cb.  6,  §  20;  Meffter,  Droit  International,  §  18S; 
Isamberty  Annates  Pol  et  Dip,  Int.,  p.  116 ;  Whtaton,  Elem. 
Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  5;  Kent,  Omt.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1, 
pp.  91-08 ;  Vatiel,  Droit  de^  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  9,  §  IS ;  Kluber, 
Droit  des  Gens  Mod.,  §§  250-253 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des 
Gens,  I  282 ;  Poison^  Law  of  Nations,  sec.  6 ;  Dodstey,  Ann. 
Beg.,  1T72,  p.  37 ;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  p.  186 ;  BeUo, 
Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  4,  §§8,  6 ;  JRiquelme,  Derecho 
Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  12 ;  EdutefeuilUe,  Des  Nations  Neu- 
tres,  tit.  T,  ch.  1.) 

§  18.  But  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  there  are  many 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  or  rather,  that  the  rule  itself  is  not^  by 
any  means,  absolute  or  universal.  The  general  theory  of 
war  is,  as  heretofore  stated,  that  all  private  property  may  be 
taken  by  the  conqueror,  and  such  was  the  ancient  practice. 
!6ut  the  modem  usage  is,  not  to  touch  private  property  on 
land,  wilihout  making  compensation,  except  in  certain  speci- 
fied eases.  These  exceptions  may  be  stated  under  three 
general  heads :  Ist,  confiscations  or  seLi^ures  by  way  of  penally 
for  military  oflfenses ;  2d,  forced  contributions  for  the  support 
of  the  invading  armies,  or  as  an  indemnity  for  the  expenses 
<)f  maintaining  order,  and  affording  protection  to  the  con- 
quered inhabitatits ;  and  8d,  property  taken  on  the  field  of 
)>attle,  or  in  atorndng  a  fortress  or  town.    (.Kent,  Com.  on  Am. 
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Law,  vol.  1,  p.  92 ;  Vaiiel,  Droit  des  OenSy  liv.  2,  ch.  8,  §§  147, 
166 ;  Folsmj  Law  of  Nations^  sec.  6 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  DrcU 
dea  Gens,  §§  279, 280 ;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  p.  186 ;  BeOo, 
Berecho  Interncunonal,  pt  2,  cap.  4,  §§  8, 4 ;  HeffUr,  DroU  JnUr- 
national,  §  181 ;  SauiefeuiUe,  Des  Nations  Neutres,  tit.  7.  ch.  1.) 

§  14.  In  the  first  place,  we  may  seize  upon  private  property, 
by  way  of  penalty  for  the  illegal  acts  of  individuals,  or  of  the 
community  to  which  they  belong.  Thus,  if  an  individual  be 
guilty  of  conduct  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  war,  we  may  seize 
and  confiscate  the  private  property  of  the  offender.  So  also, 
if  the  offense  attach  itself  to  a  particular  community  or  town, 
all  the  individuals  of  that  community  or  town  are  liable  to 
punishment,  and  we  may  either  seize  upon  their  property,  or 
levy  upon  them  a  retaliatory  contribution,  by  way  of  penally. 
Where,  however,  we  can  discover  and  secure  the  individuals 
BO  offending,  it  is  more  just  to  inflict  the  punishment  upon 
them  only;  but  it  is  a  general  law  of  war,  that  communities 
are  accountable  for  the  acts  of  their  individual  members. 
This  makes  it  the  interest  of  all  to  discover  the  guilty  per- 
sons, and  to  deliver  them  up  to  justice.  But  if  these  indivi- 
duals are  not  given  up,  or  cannot  be  discovered,  it  is  usual  to 
impose  a  contribution  upon  the  civil  authorities  of  the  place 
where  the  ofiense  is  committed,  and  these  authorities  raise 
the  amount  of  the  contribution  by  a  tax  levied  upon  their 
constituents.  {Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  92 ;  Vattel, 
DroU  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  8,  §147 ;  ch.  9,  §  165 ;  Poison,  Law  of 
Nations,  sec.  6 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §§  279, 280 ; 
Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  184-186 ;  Belb,  Derecho  Inter- 
nacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  4,  §§  8,  4 ;  Eiquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib. 
1,  tit.  1,  cap.  12;  Scott,  Proclamation  in  Mexico,  April  11th, 
1847 ;  Cong.  Doc,  80  Cong.,  1  Sess.,  Ex.  Doc.  No.  56,  p.  127.) 

§15.  In  the  second  place  we  have  a  right  to  make  the 
enemy's  country  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the  war. 
Troops,  in  the  enemy's  country,  may  be  subsisted  either  by 
regular  magazines,  by  forced  requisitions,  or  by  authorized 
pillage.  It  is  not  always  politic,  or  even  possible,  to  provide 
regular  magazines  for  the  entire  supplies  of  an  army  during 
the  active  operations  of  a  campaign.  Where  this  cannot  h^ 
done,  the  general  is  obliged  either  to  resort  to  miUtaiy  requi- 
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ritions,  or  to  entrnst  their  sabBiBtence  to  the  troops  them- 
Belves.  The  inevitable  consequences  of  the  latter  system  are 
universal  pillage,  and  a  total  relaxation  of  discipline;  the 
loss  of  private  property,  and  the  violation  of  individual 
rights,  are  usually  followed  by  the  massacre  of  straggling 
parties,  and  the  ordinary  peaceful  and  non-combatant  inhab- 
itants are  converted  into  bitter  and  implacable  enemies.  The 
system  is,  therefore,  regarded  as  both  impolitic  and  unjust, 
and  is  coming  into  general  disuse  among  the  most  civilized 
nations, — at  least  for  the  support  of  the  main  army.  In  case 
of  small  detachments,  where  great  rapidity  of  motion  is 
requisite,  it  sometimes  becomes  necessary  for  the  troops  to 
procure  their  subsistance  wherever  they  can..  In  such  a  case, 
the  seizure  of  private  property  becomes  a  necessary  conse- 
quence  of  the  military  operations,  and  is,  therefore,  unavoid- 
able. Other  cases,  of  similar  character  might  be  mentioned. 
But  even' in  most  of  these  special  and  extreme  cases,  provi- 
sions might  be  made  for  subsequently  compensating  the 
owners  for  the  loss  of  their  property.  {Poison^  Law  of  NationSy 
sec.  6;  Jcminiy  Tableau  Analyiique^  ch.  2,  sec.  1,  art.  13;  Kenij 
Com.  on  Am.  LaWj  vol.  1,  p.  92 ;  HaUeck^  JElem.  Mil.  Art  and 
SciencCj  ch.  4,  pp.  90,  91 ;  Martens^  Precis  da  Droit  dea  GenSj  § 
280 ;  Manning^  Law  of  Nations^  p.  186 ;  GrardeUy  De  LHplomatUy 
liv.  6,  §  12 ;  BellOj  Derecho  Intemacumaly  pt  2,  cap.  4,  §§  8,  4 ; 
HeffteTy  Droit  Iniemdtional^  §  181 ;  RiquelmCy  Derechjo  Pub.  Int. 
lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  12 ;  Scottj  General  Orders^  No.  858,  Nov. 
25th,  1847;  Scott,  General  Orders,  No.  895,  Dec.  81st,  1847.) 

§  16.  In  the  invasion  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  Napoleon 
had  to  choose  between  methodical  operations,  with  provisi- 
ons carried  in  the  train  of  his  army,  or  purchased  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  regularly  paid  for,  and  irregular  warfare, 
supplying  his  troops  by  forced  requisitions  and  pillage.  The 
former  was  adopted  for  some  of  the  main  armies,  moving  on 
prescribed  lines,  and  the  latter  for  the  more  active  masses. 
Soult  and  Suchet,  in  favorable  parts  of  the  country,  suc- 
ceeded for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  in  procuring  regu- 
lar supplies  tor  their  armies,  but  most  of  the  French  generals 
obtained  subsistance  for  their  troops  mainly  by  pillage. 
Napoleon,  at  St.  Helena,  attributed  most  of  his  disasters  to 
the  animosities  thus  created  among  the  Spanish  people. 
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(ffapoUen,  Memairea  q^  SL  JSdsna;  Napifsr  Fmmsukr  Wwt 
b.  24  ch.  6 ;  Jaminii  TahUau,  Analytiquep  eh.  2»  seo.  1;  M^IU0k^ 
MU.  Art  €md  Science^  p.  91.) 

$  17.  Upon  the  invasion  of  Mexico  by  the  annies  of  tiie 
United  States,  in  1846,  the  commanding  generals  were^  aft 
first,  instracted  to  abstain  fix>m  appropriating  private  pns 
perty  to  the  public  nee  without  purchase,  at  a  Mr  price ;  bat 
subsequently,  instructions  of  a  severer  character  were  issued. 
It  was  said  by  the  American  secretaiy  of  war  (Mr.  Mvmj) 
that  an  invading  army  had  the  unquestionable  right  to  draw 
its  supplies  from  the  enemy  without  paying  to^  them,  and  to 
require  contributions  for  its  support,  and  to  make  the  enemy 
feel  the  weight  of  the  war.  He  further  observed,  that  upon 
the  liberal  principles  of  civilized  warfare,  either  of  three 
modes  might  be  pursued  to  obtain  supplies  from  the  enemy ; 
Jlraty  to  purchase  them  in  open  market  at  such  prices  as  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  might  choose  to  exact ;  second^  to 
pay  the  owners  a  fair  price,  without  regard  to  what  they 
themselves  might  demand,  on  account  of  ihe  enhanced  value 
resulting  from  the  presence  of  a  foreign  army;  and,  tldrd,  to 
require  them,  as  contributions,  without  paying,  or  engaging 
to  pay  therefor.  The  last  mode  was,  thereafter  to  be  adopted, 
if  the  general  was  satisfied  that  in  that  way  he  co.uld  get 
abundant  supplies  for  his  forces.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  correctness  of  the  rules  of  war,  as  here  announced  by  the 
American  secretary,  but  the  resort  to  forced  contributions 
fbr  the  support  of  our  armies  in  a  country  like  Mexico,  under 
the  particular  circumstances  of  the  war,  would  have  been,  at 
least,  impolitic,  if  not  unjust,  and  the  American  generah 
veiy  properly  declined  to  adopt,  except  to  a  very  limited 
extent,  the  mode  indicated.  It  would  undoubtedly  have  led 
to  innumerable  insurrections  and  massacres,  without  any 
corresponding  advantages  in  obtaining  supplies  for  the  Amer- 
ican forces.  (Kent^  Cam.  en  Am.  Law^  vol.  1,  p.  92,  note ; 
JIfr.  Matey' a  Lelier  to  Gen.  Taylor j  Sept.  22d,  1846 ;  To  Gen. 
Scott^  April  8d,  1847 ;  Oong.  -Doc.,  80  Omg.,  1  Sess.,  Senate  Ex. 
Doc.^  No.  1,  p.  668 ;  Scott  to  Many,  May  20th,  1847  j  Cong.  Doc., 
80  Cmg.,  1  Sess.,  H.  J?.,  Ex.  Doc.  No.  60,  p.  968 ;  Mason 
to  Gen.  Scott,  Sept.  1st,  1847 ;  Marcy  to  Gen.  Scott,  Oct  6th, 
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184Y;  Omg.  BoHs.^tO  Cbn^.,  1  Ses».,  H.  B.,  Ex.  Doc.,  No. 
66,  pp.  195,  197 ;  Seott^  Gen.  Orders  Ko.  858,  Nov.  25th, 
1847 ;  StoU,  Gen.  Orders  No.  895,  Dec,  Slst,  1847.) 

1 18.  The  evils  resulting  from  irregular  requisitidus  aud 
foraging  for  the  ordinary  supplies  of  an  army,  are  so  veiy 
great  And  sp  generally  admitted,  that  it  has  become  a  recog- 
nized maxim  of  war,  that  the  commanding  officer  who  per- 
niits  indiscriminate  pillage,  and  allows  the  taking  of  private 
property  without  a  strict  accountability,  whether  he  be 
engaged  in  offensive  or  defensive  operations,  fails  in  his  duty 
to  hifi  own  govertimenft,  and  vioUtes  the  usages  of  modem 
in^arfare.  It  is  sometimes  alleged,  in  excuse  for  such  conduct, 
that  the  general  is  unable  to  restrain  his  troops ;  but  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law,  tihere  is  no  excuse ;  for  he  who  cannot  pre- 
serve order  in  his  army,  has  no  right  to  command  it.  In 
^collecting  military  contributions,  trustworthy  troops  should 
always  be  stot  with  the  foragers,  to  prevent  them  from 
engaging  in  irregular  and  unauthorized  pillage ;  and  the 
party  should  always  be  accoxnpanied  by  officers  of  the  staff 
and  administrative  corps,  to  see  to  the  proper  execution  of  the 
orders,  and  to  report  any  irregularities  on  the  part  of  the 
troops.  In  case  any  corps  should  engage  in  unauthorized 
pillage,  due  restitution  should  be  made  to  the  inhabitants, 
and  the  expenses  of  such  restitution  deducted  from  the  pay 
und  allowances  of  the  corps  by  which  such  excess  is  com- 
mitted. A  few  examples  of  such  summary  justice,  sooti 
restores  discipline  to  the  army,  and  pacifies  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  or  territory  so  occupied.  But  modify  and 
•restrict  it  as  you  will,  the  system  of  subsisting  armies  on  the 
•private  property  of  an  enemy's  subjects,  without  compensa- 
tion, is  very  objectionable,  and  almost  inevitably  leads  to 
cruel  and  disastrous  results.  There  is,  therefore,  very  sel- 
dom a  sufficient  excuse  for  resorting  to  it.  If,  however,  the 
general  be  left  without  the  means  of  support,  or  if  the  nature 
of  his  operations  prevent  hie  carrying  subsistence  in  the  train 
trf  his  anny,  or  of  purchasing  it  in  the  country  passed  over, 
his  conduct  becomes  the  result  of  necessity,  and  the  respon- 
'Mbility  of  his  acts  tests  upcm  the  government  of  his  state, 
"Which  has  failed  to  make  proper  provisions  for  the  support 
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of  his  troops,  or  which  has  required  of  him  services  which 
cannot  be  performed  without  injury  and  oppression  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  hostile  countty.  (Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  L(xm^ 
vol.  1,  pp.  91,  92;  Hallecky  Elem.  Mil.  Art  and  Science^  ch.  4, 
pp.  94,  95 ;  Manning^  Lath  of  NationSj  p.  186 ;  Vaitel^  Droii 
des  Gens  J  liv.  8,  ch.  9,  §  165 ;  Moser^  BeytragCj  etc.j  b.  8,  §256; 
Heffier^  Droit  International^  §§  135,  186 ;  HautefeuiUe^  des 
Nations  Neutres,  tit.  7,  ch.  1 ;  Isambert,  Annaies  Pol.  ei  Dip. 
InLj  p.  115.) 

§  19.  In  the  third  place,  private  property  taken  from  the 
enemy  on  the  field  of  battle,  in  the  operations  of  a  siege,  or 
in  the  storming  of  a  place  which  refuses  to  capitulate,  is  usu- 
ally regarded  as  legitimate  spoils  of  war.  The  right  to  private 
property,  taken  in  such  cases,  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
right  to  permit  the  unrestricted  sacking  of  private  houses,  the 
promiscuous  pillage  of  private  property,  and  the  murder  of 
unresisting  inhabitants,  incident  to  the  authorized  or  permit- 
ted sacking  of  a  town  taken  by  storm,  as  described  in  the 
preceding  chapter.  In  other  words,  we  must  distinguish 
between  the  title  to  property  acquired  by  the  laws  of  war,  and 
the  accidental  circum^stances  accompanying  the  acquisition. 
Thus,  the  right  of  prize  in  maritime  captures,  and  of  land 
in  conquests,  may  be  good  and  valid  titles,  although  such 
acquisitions  are  sometimes  attended  with  cruelty  and  outrage 
on  the  part  of  the  captors  and  conquerors.  So  with  respect 
to  the  right  of  booty  acquired  in  battle  or  assault ;  the  acqui- 
sition may  be  valid  by  the  laws  of  war,  although  other  laws 
of  the  same  code  may  have  been  violated  by  the  general  or 
his  soldiers  in  the  operations  of  the  campaign  or  siege. 
{Polsony  Law  of  Nations j  sec.  6 ;  Phillimore  On  Int.  Law,  vol. 
8,  §  185 ;  BdlOy  Derecho  Intemacional^  pt  2,  cap.  4,  §  4 ;  JSeff- 
ter^  Droit  Intemacionalj  §§  185,  186 ;  Ompteda^  Liieratur  des 
Volk.,  §  809 ;  Mosery  Versuch,  etc.,  b.  9,  2,  p.  109 ;  Pufendorff. 
De  Jur.  Nat.  et  Gent.,  lib.  8,  ch.  6,  §  21.) 

§  20.  Towns,  forts,  lands,  and  all  immovable  property 
taken  from  an  enemy,  are  called  conquests;  while  captures 
made  on  the  high  seas  are  called  maritime  prizes;  but  all 
movables  taken  on  land  come  under  the  denomination  of 
booty.    All  captures  in  war,  whether  conquests,  prizes   or 
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bootjTy  natarally  belong  to  the  state  in  whose  name,  and  by 
whose  authority  they  are  made.  It  alone  has  such  claims 
against  the  enemy  as  will  authorize  the  seizure  and  conversion 
of  his  property ;  the  military  forces  who  make  the  seizures 
are  merely  the  instruments  of  the  state,  employed  for  this 
purpose ;  they  do  not  act  on  their  individual  responsibility, 
or  for  their  individual  benefit  They,  therefore,  have  no 
other  claim  to  the  booty  or  prizes  which  they  may  take,  than 
their  government  may  see  fit  to  allow  them.  The  amount 
of  this  allowance  is  fixed  by  the  municipal  laws  of  each  state, 
and  is  difierent  in  different  countries.  ( VatteL,  Droit  dcs  Qens, 
liv.  8,  ch.  9,  §  164 ;  Kentj  Com.  on  Am.  Law^  vol.  1,  p.  101 ; 
Orotiua,  de  Jur.  Bel  ac  Pac.y  lib.  8,  cap.  6;  The  Elsebey  6  Rob. 
Sep.,  p.  178;  Home  v.  Uarl  Camden,  2  E.  Black.  Bep.y  p.  638; 
Belloy  Derecho  Iniemacionaly  pt.  2,  cap.  4,  §  4;  Heffier^  Droit 
Bitemational,  §  125.) 

§  21.  Among  the  Bomans,  the  soldier  was  obliged  to  bring 
into  the  public  stock  all  the  booty  he  had  taken.  This  the 
general  caused  to  be  sold,  and  after  distributing  a  part  of  the 
produce  of  such  sale  among  the  soldiers  according  to  their 
rank,  he  consigned  the  residue  to  the  public  treasury.  It  is 
the  general  practice  in  modern  times,  under  the  laws  and 
ordinances  of  the  belligerent  governments,  to  distribute  the 
proceeds,  or  at  least  a  part  of  the  proceeds,  of  captured 
property  among  the  captors,  as  a  reward  for  bravery,  and  a 
stimulus  to  exertion.  In  France  the  prize  ordinances  fully 
provide  for  such  distribution.  In  Great  Britain,  the  statutes 
6  Anne,  c.  18,  and  c.  87,  vest  in  seamen  the  prizes  they  may 
take.  In  the  United  States,  the  statute  of  April  28d,  1800, 
and  subsequent  laws,  direct  the  manner  of  distributing  the 
proceeds  of  prizes  on  condenmation.  Where  captures  are 
not  so  granted  away,  they  enure  to  the  use  of  the  govern- 
ment, on  the  elementary  principle  of  the  laws  of  war.  Some 
states,  in  their  municipal  laws,  distinguish  between  military 
captures  and  prizes  at  sea;  in  international  law,  however, 
they  rest  on  the.  same  principle.  Thus,  in  England  no  statute 
passes  with  respect  to  military  captures,  but  the  proceeds 
belong  to  the  crown,  and  are  distributed  according  to  the 
regulations  established  by  the  crown.  The  act  of  April  10th, 
1806,  establishing  rules  and  articles  for  the  government  of  the 
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anniee  of  the  Unitod  States,  article  fiftf-eight,  nqnires  tbat 
^all  public  stores  taken  in  the  enemy's  oamp,  towns,  fints, 
or  magazines,  whether  of  artillery,  amunitioo,  clothing, 
forage,  or  provisions,  shall  be  secured  for  the  serrice  of  the 
United  States;"  but  no  provision  is  made,  as  in  the  ease  of 
oiq>tares  by  the  naval  forces,  for  distributing  sach  captnred 
property,  or  its  proceeds,  among  the  captors,  ^^  aa  a  reward 
for  bravery  and  a  etimnlas."  This  act  simply  oflinns  the 
general  rale  of  international  law,  that  soch  property  is  to  be 
taken  for  the  government  under  whose  aathority  the  capture 
is  made,  and  who  is  responsible  to  claimants  for  the  lega% 
of  the  capture.  Congress  may  direct  the  disposition  of  booty 
of  war,  either  by  distributing  it  among  the  captors,  as  is  done 
with  prize  of -war,  or  by  transferring  it  to  the  treasury.  In 
the  absence  of  any  statute  as  to  its  disposition,  it  is  used  and 
accounted  for  under  the  discretion  of  the  President,  as  com- 
mander-in-chief. (£€72^  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  101 ; 
WheaUniy  Reports,  vol.  2,  appendix,  p.  71 ;  Fineh,  Discourse 
on  Law,  pp.  28, 178 ;  Brymer  v.  Aihms,  1  H.  Blacks.  Rep.  pp. 
189-191 ;  Alexander  v.  The  Duke  of  WeUingion,  2  Russ.  and 
Mybfie,  Rep.,  p.  85 ;  Cross  et  oL  v.  Harrison,  16  Howard  Rep., 
p.  164;  Cross,  Military  Laws,  p.  116;  BeUo,  Derecho  Inter- 
nacionai,  pt.  2,  cap.  4,  §  4 ;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  §  135.) 

S  22.  While  there  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  limits 
fixed  by  the  voluntary  law  of  nations,  to  our  right  to  appro- 
priate to  our  own  use  the  property  of  an  enemy,  or  to  sub- 
ject it  to  military  contributions,  there  is  no  doubt,  whatever, 
respecting  its  waste  and  useless  destruction.  This  is  forbid- 
den alike  by  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  rules  of  war.  But  if 
such  destruction  is  necessary  in  order  to  cripple  the  opem- 
tions  of  the  enemy,  or  to  insure  our  own  success,  it  is  justifi- 
able. Thus,  if  we  cannot  bring  off  a  captured  vessel,  we 
may  sink  or  burn  it  in  order  to  prevent  its  &lling  into  the 
enemy's  hands ;  but  we  cannot  do  this  in  mere  wantonness. 
We  may  destroy  provisions  and  forage,  in  order  to  cut  off  the 
enemy's  subsistence;  but  we  cannot  destroy  vines  and  cut 
down  fruit  trees,  without  being  looked  upon  as  savage  barba- 
rians. We  may  demolish  fortresses,  ramparts,  and  all  struct- 
ures solely  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  war ;  but,  as  ali;eady 
lAatfid,  w«  ;CfkDnot  destroy  public  or  prive^te  edificids  .of , a  civil 
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character,  temples  of  religion,  and  monuments  of  art,  unless 
their  destruction  should  become  necessary  in  the  operations 
of  a  siege,  or  in  order  to  prevent  their  affording  a  lodgment  or 
protection  to  the  enemy.  {KerU^  Com.  on  Am.  Law^  vol.  1, 
pp.  92,  93 ;  VaiUl,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  9,  §§  167, 172 
Burlamaquiy  Droit  de  la  Nat  et  des  GenSj  tome  5,  pt.  4,  ch.  7 
Polsonj  Law  ofNationSy  sec.  6 ;  Manning^  Law  of  Nations,  p,  189 
BellOy  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  4,  §  5 ;  Riquelme,  Derecho 
Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  12.) 

§28.  There  are  numerous  instances  in  military  history 
where  whole  districts  of  country  have  been  totally  ravaged 
and  laid  waste.  Such  operations  have  sometimes  been  defen« 
ded  on  the  ground  of  necessity,  or  as  a  means  of  preventing 
greater  evils.  It  was  on  this  ground  that  Italy  and  Spain 
justified  their  destruction  of  the  maritime  towns  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  which  had  become  mere  nests  of  pirates.  But  the 
sacking  of  towns  and  villages,  and  delivering  them  up  to  a 
prey  to  fire  and  the  sword,  are  terrible  remedies,  which  are 
often  worse  than  the  evil  to  be  removed.  ^^  Dreadful  extremi- 
ties," says  Vattel, "  even  when  we  are  forced  into  them ;  savage 
and  monstrous  excesses,  when  committed  without  necessity," 
Another  excuse  for  ravaging  a  district  of  country,  is  to  ren- 
der it  a  barrier  against  the  advance  of  an  enemy.  Thus,  the 
Czar,  Peter  the  Great,  laid  waste  an  extent  of  four  score 
leagues  of  his  own  territory,  to  check  the  advance  of  Charles 
the  Twelfth,  of  Sweden.  The  victory  of  Pultowa  was 
claimed  as  the  result  of  this  sacrifice.  Again,  in  1812,  the 
Russians  laid  waste  a  vast  extent  of  country,  and  burnt  their 
capital,  to  prevent  its  affording  a  shelter  to  the  French,  from 
the  rigors  of  a  Polar  winter.  The  disastrous  retreat  from 
Moscow  was  claimed  as  the  fruit  of  this  circumspection. 
"  Such  violent  remedies,"  says  Vattel,  "  are  to  be  sparingly 
applied;  there  must  be  reasons  of  suitable  importance  to  jus- 
tify the  use  of  them.  A  prince  who  should,  without  neces- 
sity, imitate  the  Czar's  conduct,  would  be  guilty  of  a  crime 
against  his  people;  and  he  who  does  the  like  in  an  ene- 
my's country,  when  impelled  by  no  necessity,  or  induced  by 
feeble  reasons,  becomes  the  scourge  of  mankind."  {Vattel, 
Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  8,  §  142 ;  ch.  9,  §§  166-172;  Kent, 

Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  92 ;  DodsUy,  Ann.  Register,  1760; 
so 
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MetrUma,,  Ptecis  ifv  Br<M  dds  Getik^  i  280 ;  Khtb^,  JDroit  tfe* 
i}m^  Mod.y  §§  262-^266 ;  Pols&nj  Law  of  Nations,  sec.  6 ;  PA* 
imiOTe,  On  IrU.  Law,  vol;  8,  §  60 ;  Manning,  Law  ^f  Natum^, 
pp,  188,  189 ;  Hiqudme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit  1,  c^p* 
13 ;   Wheatan,  EUm.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  6.) 

§  24.  Tli6  general  rule  by  whicb  we  should  regulate  our 
conduct  toward  an  enemy,  is  tbat  of  moderation,  and  on  no 
occasion  should  we  unnecessarily  destroy  his  property.  ^^  The 
pillage  and  destruction  of  towns,"  says  Yattel,  ^^  the  devasta- 
tion of  the  open  country,  raviaging  and  setting  fire  to  hbtiaes, 
iae  measuk^  no  less  odious  and  detestable,  on  every  occasioYi 
when  they  are  evidently  put  in  practice  without  absoluti^ 
necessity,  or  at  least  very  cogent  reasons.  But  ae  the  ^isi^e^ 
tl<atoS«  of  such  outrageous  deeds  might  attempt  to  palliate 
ihein  under  pretext  of  deservedly  punishing  the  enemy,  be  it 
here  observed  that  the  natural  and  voluntary  law  of  nations 
4o)Bl8  not  allow  us  to  inflict  such  punishinents,  except  for 
enormous  effenses  against  the  law  of  natiobs,  and  eveb  theti, 
it  is  glorious  to  listen  to  the  voice  6(  humatiit^  and  clemency, 
whefn  rigor  is  not  absolutely  necessaiy.  Cicero  condetnhft 
t!he  conduct  of  his  countrymen  in  destroying  Corinth,  to 
avdbge  the  unworthy  treatment  offered  to  the  Roman  umba^ 
budora,  because  Rome  was  able  to  assert  the  dignity  oi  bet 
Snitatsters,  without  proceeding  to  such  extreme  rigor."  ( Vat- 
id,  IhvU  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  9,  §  178 ;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am. 
Law,  v6l.  1,  p.  92 ;  Poison,  Law  of  Nations,  sec.  6 ;  BeUo, 
Derecho  Iniemaeianal,  pt.  2,  cap.  4,  §5.) 

§  25.  An  English  court  of  admiralty,  as  will  be  shown  here- 
after, does  not,  merely  of  its  own  inherent  powers,  exerdise 
jurisdiction  of  questions  of  bootj/,  or  of  captures  made  on  land 
by  military  forces,  without  the  presence  and  cooperation  of 
ships  or  their  crews.  The  federal  courts  of  the  United  States 
have  never  decided  directly  upon  their  jurisdiction  of  such  a 
question,  but  from  the  similarity  of  English  and  American 
admiralty  and  prize  jurisdictions,  and  the  opinion  of  the  court 
in  the  case  of  The  Emulous,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  our 
prize  courts  are  limited,  in  this  respect,  the  same  as  those  of 
England.  It  has  also  been  decided  in  England  that  a  mimto. 
)pol  court  has  no  jurisdiction  of  cases  of  KosHle  seizure;  more- 
over, fhat  ^he  circumstance  of  the  place  "where  the  seizure 
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made  being  f  n  the  undisputed  poagesBion  of  British  powBr, 
with  a  provkional  gorernment  and  organized  oonH»  of  jus- 
tice, did  not  alter  ttie  character  of  the  transaction.  Wildman 
remarks :  ^  There  is  no  instance  in  history  or  law,  anctont  or 
modem,  of  any  question,  before  any  legal  judicature,  ever 
baring  existed  abotit  it  £booty]  in  this  kingdom.  It  is  often 
given  to  the  soldiers  on  the  spot,  or  wrongfully  taken  by  them, 
contrary  to  discipline.  If  there  is  any  dispute  it  is  reguIateA 
by  the  commander-in-chief.*'  As  such  questions  do  not  come 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  either  courts  of  admiralty  «t  45f 
law,  titiey  must  be  taken  cognizance  of  by  the  militaiy 
tribunals,  and  be  governed  by  military  laws  and  regulations^ 
and  by  the  laws  of  war.  [Le  Omx  t.  JSfen,  2  Dowg.  Rep.^  p. 
594;  Lindo  v.  Rodney^2Doug.  Bep,,  p.  118,  note ;  MpkinsUme 
T.  Bedreechmdy  Kruzp.  Bep.y  p.  816 ;  Alexcmder  v.  the  Dake  <f 
WeUbifftan^  2  Bitss.  and  Myhte  Rep.j  p.  85 ;  The  T\joo  Frimit, 
1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  225;  The  Emulous,  1  GaUis.  Rep.,  p.  «68.) 

§26.  In  speaking  of  the  oonstitution,  authority  and  funp- 
tions  of  the  English  prize  court,  and  of  the  wisely  formed  and 
admimbly  developed  code  of  admiralty  jurisdiction  and  rules 
of  pfocedore,  Mr.  Phillimore  i^marks:  ^^  It  is  not  surprising 
that  in  great  maritime  kingdoms,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
admiral's  court  should  have  thrown  into  the  shade,  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  general.  But,  that  the  laltter  should  have  left 
such  faint  traces  of  its  origin  and  mtode  of  procedure,  and 
fbould  so  soon  have  &llen  into  desuetude,  is  a  very  remarka- 
ble fact  in  the  hisstory  of  jurisprudence."  Mr.  Kni^,  in  a 
learned  note  to  his  report  of  the  great  case  of  the  Amqr  of 
the  Deccan,  argued  before  the  privy  oouncil,  in  1888,  hae 
lifaown  the  error  of  the  dicta  (tf  Lord  Mansfield,  in  Lindo  o. 
Rodney,  repeated  in  the  foregoing  extract  from  WildmAn, 
'fhat  ^^  there  is  no  instance  in  history  or  law,  ancient  or  mod- 
em, of  any  question  ever  having  existed  respecting  »booty 
-taken  in  a  continental  land  war,  before  any  legal  judijcature 
in  "this  kingdom."  It  appears  from  this  note  of  Mr.  iEjuapp,  , 
that  in  very  early  times,  in  England,  causes  t^espeeting  booty 
were  determined  in  the  court  of  chivalry,  before  tiiecanstaj^ 
and  marshal.  Lord  Hale  says :  '^'In  matters  dvil,  for 
there  is  no  remedy  by  tihe  common  laws,  the  militaflry  ji 

dictiDn  continues  as  wefH  afi^r  the  war  as  duiing  Iftie  tfaMiof 

so* 
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it;  for  that  part  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  constable  and  mar- 
shal stands  still,  notwithstanding  the  war  determines,  as  con- 
cerning right  of  prisoners  and  booty,  military  contracts, 
ensigns,  etc."  A  number  of  instances  are  cited,  where  the 
court  of  chivalry  took  cognizance  of  cases  of  goods  taken 
beyond  the  seas,  of  prisoners,  of  hostages,  ransom,  etc.,  and 
where,  during  the  minority  of  the  constable  of  England,  his 
authority  to  try  such  ca^es  was  delegated  to  others  by  spe- 
cial commission.  Since  the  time  of  Henry  Vm.,  when  the 
office  of  constable  of  England  ceased,  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
court  was  frequently  disputed,  on  the  ground  that  it  could  not 
be  held  before  the  earl  marshal  alone,  and  it  finally  seems  to 
have  fallen  into  desuetude.  The  last  case  tried  before  it,  was 
that  of  Sir  Henry  Blunt^  in  1787.  The  statute  of  18  Richard 
n.,  chapter  second,  limited  its  jurisdiction  to  cases  ''which 
cannot  be  determined  by  the  common  law,"  and  in  its  pro- 
ceedings it  was  to  be  governed  by  ''  the  customs  and  laws  of 
war."  {PhilHrnore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  127;  Lord  Halt, 
J)e  Praerogativaj  cap.  11,  §  8 ;  Lindo  v.  Rodney^  Douglas  Rep.^ 
p.  598 ;  Army  of  the  DeccaUy  2  Knapp  jRep.,  pp.  149-161 ; 
Chambers  v.  Jennings^  7  Mod.  JRep.^  p.  127  ;  Oldis  y.  DonmiUe^ 
Shaw  Pari.  CdseSy  p.  58 ;  Sir  H.  BlunVs  Case^  1  Aikyn's  Bep.^ 
p.  296.) 

§  27.  As  no  action  can  be  maintained  in  an  English  court 
of  municipal  law  with  respect  to  booty,  and  as  courts  of  admi- 
raUy  have  no  jurisdiction  of  the  matter,  the  inquiry  arises, 
what  became  of  this  jurisdiction  when  it  ceased  to  be  exer- 
cised by  the  court  of  the  constable  and  marshal  ?  All  booty, 
as  before  remarked,  belongs  to  the  crown,  and  is  captured 
under  the  authority  of  the  crown.  The  crown  must,  there- 
fore, ultimately  decide  upon  the  legality  of  the  capture 
and  the  distribution  of  the  booty.  The  mode  in  which  it 
now  exercises  this  jurisdiction,  is  to  refer  the  claims  of  those 
who  petition  for  a  share  in  the  distribution,  to  the  lords  of 
the  treasury,  who  lay  down  the  principles  which  are  to  gov- 
ern the  case,  and  a  board  of  trustees  are  appointed  under  the 
royal  sign-manual  warrant  to  ascertain,  collect  and  distribute 
the  booty  according  to  the  scheme  which  has  been  approved 
and  sanctioned  by  the  crown.  The  privy  council  have  deter- 
mined that  they  will  not  exercise  jurisdiction  as  a  court  of 
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appeal  from  the  decisionB  of  the  lords  commissioners  of  the 
treasuiy,  as  to  grants  by  the  crown  of  property  accruing  to 
it  by  virtue  of  its  prerogative.  They,  however,  have  advised 
the  crown,  as  in  the  case  of  the  army  of  the  Deccan,  to  allow 
the  lords  of  the  treasury  to  hear  council  upon  points  arising 
between  the  claimants  and  the  trustees,  as  to  what  shall,  or 
shall  not,  be  considered  legal  booty.  By  the  statute  of  1888, 
the  privy  council  were  authorized  to  hear  or  consider  any 
matter  referred  to  them  by  the  crown,  and  to  advise  thereon ; 
and  the  statute  of  1840,  extends  the  jurisdiction  of  the  high 
court  of  admiralty  to  all  matters  and  questionB  concerning 
booty  of  rvary  or  the  distribution  thereof,  which  it  shall  please 
the  crown,  by  the  advice  of  the  privy  council,  to  refer  to  the 
judgment  of  said  court,  and  in  all  matters  so  referred,  the 
court  shall  proceed  as  in  case  of  prize  of  war^  and  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court  shall  be  binding  upon  all  parties  concerned. 
It,  therefore,  appears  that,  although  an  English  prize  court, 
as  such,  has  no  jurisdiction  of  cases  of  booty,  the  high  court 
of  admiralty  may  decide  such  matters  and  questions  concern- 
ing booty  as  shall  be  referred  to  it  by  the  crown  with  the 
advice  of  the  privy  council.  (PAiKwnore,  On  Int  Law,  vol.  8, 
S§  129-186;  The  Army  of  the  Deccan^  2  Kmpp.  Rep.,  p.  106 ; 
Sir  Jos.  ScarleUj  Aity  Gm%  1  Kmpp.  Rep.,  p.  867 ;  Mphiiir 
stone  V.  Bedreechund,  1  Knapp.  Rep.,  pp.  860-861 ;  Case  of  the 
Buenos  Ayrea,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  29;  Staiuiea,  1888,  %andA  WilL 
iv»  c.  41,  B.  4 ;  StahUea,  1840,  Sand 4  Vic.,  c.  66, a. 22.) 
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ENEMTS  PBOPKRTV  OV   THB  HIGH  8EA8. 


OOHTlSTt. 

{ 1.  Distinctioii  between  enemy's  property  on  Und  and  on  the  high  seas  —  {2. 
OpinionB  of  Mablj  and  others  —  {3.  Unayailable  attempts  to  change  pre- 
ient  rale -^{4.  iMffleiilties  in  Its  appUeaUon-^{K.  Oirnership  at  time  of 
caiytnre  ^«  1 6.  Rule  as  to  eonalgnee —  {  7.  Contract  and  riupment  ande  » 
contemplation  of  war —  {8.  Contract  made  in  peace  and  shipment  in  war 
— }9.  If  both  be  made  In  time  of  peace — { 10.  Shipment,  with  risk  on 
neutral  consignee — {11.  If  nentrftl  consignor  become  an  enemy  dnring 
Toyage^-^(I0.  Aeeepianee  in  tmnsKn  by  ne^itral  consignee — { IS.  C^Mige 
of  ownership  by  stoppage  in  transitu  —  { 14.  National  character  of  goods — 
{  16.  Transfer  of  enemy's  ships  to  neutrals — { 16.  Rules  of  such  transfer — 
{17.  Character  of  ships  and  goods,  how  deduced  —  {  16.  Effect  of  secret 
liens  —  {19.  Documentary  proofs  of  ownership  —  {20.  Laws  of  different 
states  —  {  21.  Decisions  of  French  prise  courts  —  {22.  Exemption  of  Tee- 
sels  of  discoTery — {  23.  Of  fishing  boats  — {24.  In  cases  of  shipwreck,  etc. 

§  1.  While  ^'  the  progress  of  civilizatioD  has  slowly  but 
constantly  tended  to  soften  the  extreme  severity  of  the  ope- 
rations of  war  by  land,"  says  Wheaton,  ^^it  still  remains 
nnrelaxed  in  respect  to  maritime  warfitre,  in  which  the  pri- 
vate property  of  the  enemy,  taken  at  sea  or  afloat  in  port, 
is  indiscriminately  liable  to  capture  and  confiscation.  This 
inequality  in  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  war,  by  land  and 
by  sea,  has  been  justified  by  alleging  the  usage  of  consider- 
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Wff  private  proportyi  wbaa  capt^re^  iu  citiea  ti^en  ^  9tosift» 
^B  fy)otu;  an4  the  well  Ip&owQ  &«t  tbftt  ooutriliiatioQa  arf^ 
levied  upaa  terptones  ooeapied  by  %  hoatile  ^nny,  u^  IMu  o| 
a  gepe?:al  cqafiaqatioa  of  $||eprope]«ty  belopging  tq  tl^e  ii^haliih 
itanta;  and  that  tl^e  object  of  wf^ra  by  U^ucl  being  eanqnest, 
or  the  i^q^isitip^  p|  Ijemtpiy  to  be  ei^ohaag^d  as  ^p  eqiuv^r 
l^nt  for  o1;her  ternto]^  ^st^  the  reigajiKl  of  the  yictoi^  for  tl^ofA 
who  are  to  be  hia  sabjectisi,  nat^n^ly  restrfdns  him  from  th^ 
e:|:erqiisie  pf  his  extreme  rigl^ta  in  tltis  particular ;  wheseae,  th^ 
object  of  maritime  war  i^  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's  com- 
merce and  navigation,  the  sources  and  sinews  of  his  nava) 
power — ^which  object  can  only  be  fittained  by  the  capture  and 
confiscation  of  private  property."  (  WheaUm,  £Jlem.  Int.  Law^ 
ptp  4,  ch.  2,  §  7 ;  Poison,  Law  of  Nations,  sec  6 ;  JBdutefeuiUe^ 
Des  Nations  Neutres,  tit.  7,  chs.  1,  2  ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit 
des  Gens,  §  281 ;  Ortolan,  Diplomaiie  de  la  Mer,,  liv.  8,  ch.  2 } 
Manning,  I/iw  of  Naiions,  p.  136  ;  BeUo,  Perecho  Intemacional^ 
pt.  2,  cap.  4,  §  2 ;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  §  187  ;  Riquelnie^ 
Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  2 ;  Jouffroy,  Droit  Maritime,  pp. 
67,  et  seq. ;  Pando,  Derecho  Internacional,  p.  412  ;  Nau,  VolkeT' 
seesecht,  §§  265,  et  seq.  \  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  118,  et 
seq. ;  De  Steck,  Versuch,  etc.,  pp.  171,  et  seq. ;  Merlin,  Seper* 
toire,  verb.  Prises  Maritimes;  DaUoz,  Repertoire,  verb.  Prises 
Maritimes ;  Pisioye  et  Duverdy,  Des  Prises,  tit  1,  ch.  1.) 

§  3.  Several  of  the  ablest  continental  writars  oppose  this 
^stinotioa  on  principle.  The  Abb6  Mably  advocated  an 
entire  freedom  of  commercial  interoouras  in  wat,  even 
between  the  subjects  of  the  belligeprent  powers ;  and  Bmeri* 
gon,  yielding  to  the  arguments  of  the  Ahb^  expresses  an 
earnest  desire  that  the  laws  of  war  may  be  modified  or 
chafiged  acoordingly.  Others,  again,  ^hiak  that  the  ohange 
ahcmld  extend  only  to  the  adoption  of  the  prineiple  that  pii* 
yate  proper^  on  the  high  peas  should  be  sut^eot  to  the  saiae 
rales  in  war  as  private  property  on  land ;  without  any  modi- 
fieation  of  the  law  of  war  respecting  the  commercial  inteis- 
oourse  of  subjects  of  the  belUgereat  powers.  Kapoleon,  in 
his  memoirs,  dictated  ft  6t  Helena,  says :  ^^  H  est  &  desireir 
qu  'un  temps  vienne,  oik  leamemee  ide^  libArales  s'entendent 
enr  la  guerre  de  n^er,  etque  les  armies  navales  de  deux  pnia- 
sances  puissent  se  battro  sans  doQuer  Ken  4  ia  ooi^eation 
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des  navires  marchands,  ot  sans  faire  constituer  prisonnien 
de  guerre  de  simple  matelots  da  commerce,"  etc.  The  great 
advantages  which  England,  by  means  of  her  naval  snperioritj^ 
has  derived  from  the  capture  of  private  property  upon  the 
high  seas,  have  tended  very  much  to  the  maintenance  of  ih^ 
rigor  of  the  ancient  rule  of  commercial  war&re,  while  other 
nations  have  adopted  more  liberal  principles  and  views  in 
war  upon  land, —  by  which  the  interests  and  happiness  of 
the  human  race  have  been  greatly  promoted.  (ErMrigcn^ 
des  Assurances^  ch.  12,  §  19 ;  Mally^  Droit  Public^  etc.,  ch. 
12,  p.  808 ;  NapoUcriy  MemoireSy  etc.,  tome  8,  ch.  6.) 

§  8.  The  government  of  the  United  States  proposed  to  add 
to  the  first  article  of  the  ^^declaration  concerning  maritime 
law,"  made  by  the  conference  of  Paris,  April  16th,  185t5,  the 
following  words;  "and  the  private  property  of  the  subjects 
or  citizens  of  a  belligerent  on  the  high  seas  shall  be  exempted 
from  seizure  by  public  armed  vessels^of  the  other  belligerent, 
except  it  be  contraband."  As  already  stated,  this  proposi- 
tion, although  favorably  received,  has  not  been  adopted  by  a 
majority  of  the  powers  represented  in  that  conference,  and 
even  if  it  had  been,  it  would  bind  only  those  who  adopted  it, 
in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  and  could  not  affect  the 
general  rule  of  international  law  on  that  subject  It  may 
therefore  be  stated  as  the  existing  and  established  law  of 
nations,  that,  when  two  powers  are  at  war,  they  have  a  right 
to  make  prize  of  the  ships,  goods,  and  effects  of  each  other 
upon  the  high  seas;  and  that  this  right  of  capture  includes 
not  only  government  property,  but  also  the  private  property 
of  all  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  belligerent  powers,  and  of 
their  allies.  Whatever  bears  the  character  of  enemy's  prop- 
erty (with  a  tew  exceptions  to  be  hereafter  noticed),  if  found 
upon  the  ocean,  or  afloat  in  port,  is  liable  to  capture  as  a 
lawful  prize  by  the  opposite  belligerent.  {Pisioye  et  Duverdyy 
Des  PriseSy  tit.  1,  ch.  1 ;  HautefeuiUe,  Des  Nations  Neutres^  tit. 
7,  ch.  1 ;  Wheatony  Elem.  Int.  LaWj  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  7 ;  Wheaton^ 
On  Capiuresj  App.,  p.  817 ;  Kenty  Com.  on  Am.  Imw^  vol.  1, 
p.  78;  DueTj  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.  416;  Poison^  Law  of 
Nations  J  sec.  6 ;  BeUoj  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt  2,  cap.  4,  §  2; 
Jiiquebney  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit  2,  caps  12,  IS;  Martens^ 
Prtsis  da  DroU  des  OenSj  §  28;  Ortolan^  Diphmatie  de  la  Mer.^ 
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liv.  8,  ch,  2;  Heffter^  Droit  JntemaHonalj  §  187;  HauiefeuUUy 
Des  Nations  Neutrts^  tit.  7,  chs.  1,  2;  Jovffrcy^  Droit  Maritime^ 
p.  57,  et  Beqr. ;  Pando^  Derecho  Pub.  InLj  p.  412 ;  Wildmariy 
Int.  LaWy  vol.  2,  p.  118,  et  seqr.;  MerUriy  Repertoire^  verb. 
Prise  Maritime;  Manning^  Law  of  NationSj  p.  186;  DaUoz^ 
Beperiovre^  verb.  Prises  Maritimes;  Azunij  Droit  Maritime,  tome 
2,  ch.  4;  Marcy,  Letter  to  Count  Sartiges,  July  28th,  1856; 
De  Cussy,  Presis  Historique,  ch.  12 ;  Gardner ,  Institutes^  ch.  16.) 

§4.  ^^otwithstandingthe  clearness  and  apparent  simplicity 
of  this  rule,  there  is  frequently  great  difficulty  in  its  applica- 
tion to  particular  cases.  Where  the  question  turns  solely 
on  the  evidence  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  it  is  attended  with 
no  other  difficulties  than  those  which  usually  belong  to  a 
judicial  investigation  of  facts;  but,  iu  numerous  cases  where 
the  facts  are  admitted  or  clearly  proved,  questions  of  much 
difficulty  arise  as  to  their  legal  import  under  the  laws  of  war, 
and  the  rules  by  which  prize  courts  are,  or  ought  to  be, 
governed.  War  establishes  very  different  relations  between 
parties  from  those  which  exist  in  the  ordinary  transactions 
of  trade  and  pacific  intercourse,  and  from  those  new  relations 
arise  new  duties  and  new  obligations.  Hence  the  rules  which 
govern  the  decisions  of  prize  courts,  under  the  law  of  nations, 
with  respect  to  the  ownership  of  property,  widely  differ,  in 
many  respects,  from  those  which  obtain  in  time  of  peace  in 
the  courts  of  civil  or  common  law.  This  renders  necessary 
a  special  examination  of  the  law  of  prizes,  and  the  investiga- 
tion of  many  nice  and  refined  distinctions  in  the  application 
of  that  law.  {Doer,  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  pp.  420,  421 ;  Kent, 
Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  74;  BeHoy  Derecho  Intemacionaly 
pt.  2,  cap.  5,  §  1 ;  Heffter,  Droit  Intemationalj  §  189 ;  Merlin^ 
Repertoire,  verb.  Prise  Maritime ;  Pistoye  et  Duverdy,  Des  Prises, 
tit.  6;  Ortolan,  Diplomaiie  de  la  Mer.,  liv.  8;  Massi,  Droit 
Comm£rcial,  liv.  2 ;  Hautefeuille,  Des  Nations  Neutres,  tit  7.) 

§  5.  For  example,  the  legality,  or  illegality  of  the  capture 
of  goods  upon  the  high  seas,  will  frequently  turn  upon  the 
question  of  ownership  at  the  time  of  capture ;  for  when  pro- 
perty is  shipped  from  a  neutral  country  to  an  enemy's,  or 
from  an  enemy's  country  to  a  neutral,  the  question  of  its 
national  character,  whether  it  is  neutral  or  hostile,  can  only 
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b^  detoiTOii:ied^  by  as^ertaiaing  wbetb^p*  tb^  rigbt  of  prppf rtg^, 
at  the  timQ  of  sbipm^nt  was  vested  in  the  ^ippeir  or  in  tb^ 
cQAaigaee.  If,  in  ord^r  to  determine  this  questipOy  we  were 
to  refer  only  to  the  rules  established  by  courts  of  qivU  and 
common  law,  we  should  be  liable  to  form  an  erroijiieous  ooBr 
elusion,  as  these  rul^s  differ  in  some  respects  from  thps^  wbieb 
^pvem  courts  of  prize,  while,  in  others,,  they  are  precisely 
tiie  same  in  all  courts.  (iC(S7t/,  Cam^  on  Aif^  LoojOy  vol.  1,  pp. 
86,  87 ;  Duer,  on  Insurance^  vol.  1.  p.  421 ;  JPisioye  et  Duverdj/^ 
Prises  MaritimeSy  tome  1,  ch.  1 ;  PhiUimorey  On  Int.  LaWy  vol.  8, 
§  485 ;  The  Packet  of  BiJJboa,  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  886 ;  The  Vnmw 
Margaretha,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  886 ;  The  Anna  Oariherina,  4  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  107;  The  Danckebaar  African^  1  Rob.,  Rep.  p.  107.) 

§6.  The  general  rale  of  law,  both  international  and  civile 
or  common,  is,  that  goods  in  the  QQurse  of  transpor^atioi^ 
from  one  place  to  another,  if  they  are  shipped  on  acconnt  and 
at  the  risk  of  the  consignee,  in  consequence  of  a  prior  order  qr 
purchase,  are  considered  as  his  goods  during  the  voyage. 
The  master  of  a  ship,  who  receives  good^,  that,  by  the  bill 
of  lading,  are  expressed  to  be,  and,  in  fact,  are,  shipped  on 
account  of  the  consignee,  becomes^  by  th^  very  apti  the  agent 
of  that  consignee,  so  that  the  delivery  tp  him  has  the  sain^ 
efiect  in  vesting  the  property,  as  a  delivejry  tg  his  principal. 
Hence,  goods  in  transitu  from  a  neutral  country  to  a  belligerr 
ent,  if  they  are  to  be  delivered  to,  and  tp  become  ihe  pro- 
perty of  a  belligerent  immediately  on  th^  anivaly  are  con- 
sidered as  his  goods  during  the  voyage,  in  iiin^e^  and  subject 
to  capture  and  confiscation.  This  generctl  rule,  as  to  the 
effect  of  a  delivery  of  goods,  to  the  master,  fpr  a  foreign  pur^ 
chaser,  may,  both  by  the  civil  and  common  law,  be  varied  by 
an  express  stipulation  between  the  parties^  or  by  the  usage 
of  a  particular  trade*  If  the  parties  agree  that  the  payment 
for  the  goods  shall  be  contingent  upon  their  actual  deliyery 
at  the  foreign  port,  the  whole  risk  of  the  voyage  being  cast 
upon  the  shipper,  and  the  contract  of  sale,  until  a  delivery, 
being  incomplete  and  executory,  the  goods,  during  the  voy- 
age, in  judgment  of  law,  remain  the  property  of  the  shipper. 
Bo,  if  the  prevailing  usage  of  a  particular  trade  casts  the  risk 
upon  the  consignor,  the  deKvery  to  the  master  is  not  regarded, 
is  law,  as  a  delivery  to  the  consignee ;  for  such  a  usage  pre- 
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ti^poaeB  tli9  genera]  agreement  of  the  meidumts  engeged 
in  the  trade  to  which  it  lefers.    But  neither  of  these  exoefh 
tioBB  to  the  general  role,  that  the  delivery  to  the  maater,  aa 
the  agent  of  the  consignee^  is  a  delivery  to  the  principal,  ia 
admitted  in  conrta  of  -psiz^  for  the  vei:y  conclusive  reason, 
thal^  to  permit  giooda^  in  time  of  war,  to  be  considered  the 
prq;>erty  of  the  neutral  consignor,  instead  of  the  enemy  con- 
signee, merely  on  the  ground  that  the  former  had  assumed 
the  risk  of  transportation,  would  at  once  put  an  end  to  cap- 
tures of  enemy's  property  on  the  high  seas.    On  every  con- 
templation of  a  war,  in  the  consignments  of  goods  from  neu* 
tral  ports  to  an  enemy's  country,  the  risk  of  transportation 
would  be  laid  <m  the  consignor,  and  the  right  of  capture 
would  be  completely  frustrated.    Hence,  says  Sir  WilUam 
Scott,  that  part  of  the  contract  laying  the  risk  of  transporta* 
tlon,  in  time  of  war,  upon  the  neutral  ciHisignor,  is  invalid  i 
or  rather,  as  the  captor  has  all  the  rights  which  belong  to  the 
^nemy,  his  taking  possession  is  considered  equivalent  to  an 
actual  delivery  to  the  enemy  consignee.    The  foregoing  rule 
of  the  prize  courts  of  England,  that  property  consigned  to, 
fmd  to  become  the  property  of  an  enemy,  upon  arrival,  can- 
not be  protected  by  the  neutrality  of  the  shipper,  has  been 
CKj^citly  reoognized  and  acted  upon  by  the  prize  courts  of 
the  United  States,  and  approved  by  American  writers  of  the 
bigheat  authority.    jN'o  case  directly  in  point  has  yet  been 
decided  by  tb^  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  but  the 
doctrine  baa  been  affirmed  in  analagous  cases,  resting  sub- 
stantially on  the  same  grounds ;  and  Mr.  Justice  Story,  in 
the  United  States  circuit  court,  says,  "  that  in  time  of  war, 
property  shall  not  be  permitted  to  change  character  in  its 
transit,  nor  shall  property  consigned  to  become  the  property 
of  an  enemy  upon  its  arrival,  be  protected  by  the  neutrality 
of  the  shipper.    Such  contracts,  however  valid  in  time  of 
peace,  are  considered,  if  made  in  war,  or  in  contemplation 
of  war,  as  infringements  of  belligerent  rights,  and  calculated 
to  introduce  the  grossest  frauds.    In  &ct,  if  they  could  pre- 
vail, not  a  single  bale  of  enemy's  goods  would  ever  be  found 
upon  the  ocean."    Chancellor  Kent,  in  his  commentaries, 
says,  that  '^  property  shipped  from  a  neutral  to  the  enemy's 
country,  under  a  contract  to  become  the  property  of  tiie 
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enemy  ou  arriyal,  may  be  taken,  in  transitu^  as  enemy'a  pro- 
perty ;  for  capture  is  considered  as  delivery.  The  captor,  by 
the  rights  of  war,  stands  in  the  place  of  the  enemy.  The 
prize  courts  will  not  allow  the  neutral  and  belligerent,  by  a 
special  agreement,  to  change  the  ordinary  rule  of  peace,  by 
which  goods  ordered  and  delivered  to  the  master,  are  consid- 
ered as  delivered  to  the  consignee.  All  such  agreements 
are  held  to  be  constitutionally  fraudulent,  and,  if  they  would 
operate,  they  would  go  to  cover  all  belligerent  property  while 
passing  between  a  belligerent  and  a  neutral  country ;  since 
the  riek  of  capture  would  be  laid  alternately  on  the  consignor 
or  consignee,  as  the  neutral  fiau^tor  should  happen  to  stand  in 
one  or  other  of  these  relations."  A  contrary  doctrine  has 
been  held  by  the  courts  of  the  state  of  New  York,  but  as  the 
decisions  of  state  courts  are  not  of  authority  in  questions  of 
prize,  the  rule,  as  decided  by  Justice  Story,  must  be  regarded 
as  established  in  the  United  States.  (JDuer,  On  Insurance^ 
vol.  1,  p.  478,  note  8 ;  Kenty  Com.  on  Am-  LaWj  vol.  1,  pp. 
86,  87 ;  The  Ann  Qrem,  1  GaUis  Rep.,  p.  291 ;  The  Frances,  1 
GaJUs  Bqp.j  p.  450 ;  TTie  Sally  Griffiths,  3  Bob.  Rep.,  p.  802 ; 
Wtldman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  98,  99 ;  Abbot,  On  Shipping,  p. 
826;  LiuUow  v.  Bourne,  1  John.  Rep.,  p.  1 ;  De  Wolf  v.  N.  F. 
Ins.  Co.,  20  John.  Bep.,  p.  214 ;  The  Venus,  8  Oranch.  Bep., 
pp.  268,  275 ;  The  Merrimack,  8  Oranch.  Bep.,  pp.  817,  827 ; 
The  Mary  and  Susan,  1  Wheaion  Rep.,  p.  25 ;  The  San  Josi 
Indiano,  1  Wheaion  Bep.,  pp.  208, 212 ;  The  Frances,  8  Craneh. 
Bep.,  p.  188;  Ilsley  v.  Stubbs,  9  Mass.  Bep.,  p.  65;  Chandler 
V.  SIpraffue,  5  Met.  Bep.,  p.  806.) 

§  7.  This  rule  is  not  confined  to  cases  where  the  contraot 
and  shipment  are  made  in  time  of  actual  war.  If  they  are 
made  in  time  of  peace,  but  in  contemplation  of  war,  and  with 
the  manifest  intention  of  protecting  the  property  from  hostile 
capture,  they  are  equally  a  fraud  upon  the  belligerent  power 
to  which  the  right  of  capture  belongs ;  and  the  reasons  for 
the  rule  of  the  prize  courts,  in  cases  of  contract  made  in  time 
of  actual  war,  given  by  Sir  William  Scott  and  Justice  Story, 
in  their  decisions,  and  by  Chancellor  Kent,  in  his  commento- 
ries,  are  equally  applicable  to  contracts  made  in  time  of  peace, 
bat  m  contemplation  of  war.  We  do  not,  however,  find  any 
decision  directly  on  this  point ;  but  the  view  of  this  qaestion 
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tiiken  by  Mr.  Daer  seems  to  be  fully  sustained  by  the  reason- 
ing of  llie  courts  in  the  cases  to  which  reference  is  made  in 
the  foregoing  paragraph.  If  goods  contracted  for,  and  shipped 
in  time  of  actual  war,  are  liable  to  capture  on  the  ground  of 
fraud  upon  the  rights  of  a  belligerent,  assuredly  the  same 
rule  would,  for  the  same  reason,  apply  to  the  same  transac- 
tions made  with  the  same  intention,  in  contemplation  of  war. 
(JDuer,  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  p.  478 ;  The  Arm  Oreen^  1  OaUlia. 
Sep.y  p.  291 ;  The  Frances,  1  OaJUis.  Rep.,  p.  450 ;  Lu^loio  v. 
JBrcwHy  1  Johns.  Sep.,  p.  1 ;  De  Wolf  v.  N.  T.  F.  Insurance 
Co.y  20  Johns.  Rep.^  p.  214 ;  2  Cowen  Rep.,  p.  56 ;  Kent,  Com. 
an  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  87 ;  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  100, 
et  seq.) 

§  8.  And  if  the  contract  is  made  during  a  peace,  and  not 
in  contemplation  of  war,  but  the  shipment  be  made  after  hos- 
tilities have  commenced,  and  with  a  knowledge  of  the  war, 
the  private  agreement  of  the  parties,  by  which  the  neutral 
consignor  assumes  the  risk  of  delivery,  will  not  be  permitted 
to  affect  the  rights  of  the  capturing  belligerent.  For  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  consignor,  and  within  his  power,  in  this  case, 
equally  as  in  the  former,  to  guard  himself  from  a  contingent 
loss  arising  from  capture,  by  requiring  a  proper  security  from 
the  consignee.  Without  such  security,  he  was  not  bound  to 
make  the  shipment  at  all;  since,  as  the  contract  was  not  made 
in  expectation  of  a  war,  so  material  a  change  in  its  risks,  as 
contemplated  by  the  parties  in  making  the  contract,  would 
absolve  him  from  its  execution.  ( Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2, 
p.  99 ;  Duer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  pp.  428,  424 ;  The  Sally,  8 
IM).  Rep.,  p.  800,  note ;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p. 
87 ;  The  Frances,  1  Grallis.  Rep.,  p.  446;  The  Frances,  8  Cranjch 
Rep.,  pp.  835,  859 ;  The  Anna  Caiharina,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  112.) 

§  9.  But  where  the  shipment  of  the  goods,  as  well  as  the 
contract,  laying  the  risk  on  the  neutral  consignor,  are  both 
made  in  time  of  peace,  and  not  in  contemplation  of  war,  the 
legal  ownership  which  was  in  the  consignor,  at  the  inception 
of  the  voyage,  remains  in  him  until  its  termination.  The 
property  of  the  consignor  is  not  divested  in  favor  of  a  belli- 
gerent, by  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  before  the  arrival  of 
tiie  goods,  by  which  the  foreign  consignee  becomes  an  ene- 
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my.  Th«  sffme  role  applies  where  fhe  consignoT,  at  whose 
risk  the  shipment  was  made,  is  a  subject  of  the  belligereiit 
captor,  the  reason  of  the  exemption  bdng  equally  applicable 
to  his  case.  Again,  if  the  contract  and  shipment  be  made  in 
time  of  peace,  and  not  in  contemplation  of  war,  and  the  risk 
be  laid  on  the  neutral  consignee,  the  property  being  in  the 
consignee,  not  only  by  the  rules  of  the  civil  and  common  law, 
but  also  by  the  law  of  nations,  the  goods  are  exempt  from 
capture.  80,  also,  if  the  consignee  be  a  subject  of  the  belli- 
gerent captor,  foT  tiie  delivery  to  the  carrier  is  regarded  as 
the  delivery  to  the  consignee,  and  the  goods  are  neither  ene- 
my's goods,  nor  goods  in  unlawful  trade  with  the  enemy. 
Both  the  contract  and  shipment  were  lawfully  made,  and  no 
rule  of  war  being  violated  by  the  subject  in  acquiring  the 
ownership  of  the  property,  or  in  their  removal  from  the  coun- 
try, then  friendly  but  now  hostile,  the  character  of  the  goods 
is  not  changed  during  the  voyage,  and  they  are,  therefore,  not 
liable  to  condemnation*  (  WUdman^  LU.  Law^  vol.  2,  pp.  dS^ 
100 ;  jDuer,  On  Inwranoe^  vol.  1,  p.  421 ;  The  Anna  Catharinay 
4  Jtob.  Iiq>.,  p.  107;  The  SaOy,  8  JEtob.  Bep.,  p.  800,  note; 
The  Ailasy  8  Bob.  Bep.j  p.  299.) 

§16.  And,  again,  where  the  goods  are  shipped  by  an 
enemy  consignor,  during  the  war,  and  under  a  prior  safe,  or 
an  unconditional  contract  of  sale,  the  property  so  shipped 
Tests  absolutely  in  the  neutral  oonsignee,  by  delivery  to  the 
master,  and,  if  otherwise  innocent,  and  the  title  remains 
unchanged,  it  is  exempted  from  capture  during  the  voyage* 
The  reason  is  obvious :  the  neutral  violates  no  duties  toward 
one  belligerent  by  trade,  otherwise  lawfal,  with  the  opposing 
•belligerent;  and  the  only  question  is  that  of  ownership, 
which,  by  the  supposition,  is  in  the  neutral  consignee.  JBat, 
as  a  neutral  cover  is  the  common  device  by  which  rbeUige- 
jrent  interests  are  sought  to  be  protected,  shipments  of  this 
^aracter  are  watched  with  peculiar  jealousy,  and  the  clearest 
evidence  of  ownership  in  the  consignee  is  not  unreasonably 
required.  "It  is  not  suflBcient,"  says  Mr.  Duer,  "to  estab- 
lish the  title,  that  the  bills  of  lading  and  the  invoice  are  in 
the  name  of  the  consignee,  and  express  the  shipment  to  be 
made  on  his  account  and  risk;  for  these  documents  are  indis- 
pensable to  give  even  the  appearance  of  neutral  ownership. 


it  ttltiiBt  be  sho^^  by  "wbtit  ttiteanft  th6  title  wa6  itcquii^d.    If 
it  is  Alleged  titat  tb^  gbads  bad  been  ^aid  for,  tbe  paymetit 
ititiBt  be  proved.    If  the  goods  ate  claimed  under  a  contract 
of  sale,  contaiiiitig  provisionB  for  future  payment,  or  under 
^n  6rder  for  their  shipment,  the  contract,  tt  order,  mueft  be 
produ6ed,^tod  must  appear  to  be  absolute  and  unconditional, 
IBO  aa  to  bind  the  consignee  positively  t6  the  acceptance  of 
the  goods,  and  to  take  from  the  consignor  any  right  or  power 
tb  reclaim  them,  (unleto  in  the  sole  event  of  the  insolvency 
t)f  the  consignee,)  previous  to  their  arrival.    If  any  election 
ib  given  to  the  consignee,  or  a!nj  power  of  direction  or  con- 
trol is  retidntid  by  th^  consignor,  the  goods  Continue,  in  th^ 
judgment  of  law,  the  property  of  the  consignor,  and,  «s 
iBUch,  are  liable  to  capture  during  the  voyage."    This  doc- 
trine has  been  cleariy  establtisbed  by  the  British  courts  of 
admiraltys  ttnd  affirmed  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  TTnited 
States.    It  may  be  well  to  illustrate  this  doctrine  by  particu- 
lar cases.    Thus,  where  an  American  merchant  had  ordered 
certain  goods  from  Holland,  then  at  war  with  England,  and 
the  Dutch  merchant,  instead  of  sending  the  goods  to  him 
directly,  shipped  them  on  his  own  account  to  a  third  person, 
and  directed  his  correspondent  not  to  deliver  over  the  bill  of 
lading  unless  payment  was  provided  for  in  a  satisfactory 
inannor,  it  was  held  that  the  goods,  which  were  captured 
on  the  voyage,  remained  the  property  of  the  consignor,  and 
«s  such  were  liable  to  condemnation.    Bo,  where  the  goods 
were  shipped  under  a  positive  order  from  the  claimant,  but 
the  shippers,  with  a  view  to  their  own  security,  had  the  bill 
of  lading  altered  so  as  to  be  transferrable  to  their  own  order, 
^8ir  William  Scott  held  that  the  goods,  being  still  under  the 
dominion  of  the  shipper,  and  subject  to  his  control,  the  own- 
ership was  not  legally  changed,  and  upon  this  ground  con- 
demned the  cargo  as  the  property  of  the  enemy  shipper. 
( WiUmon,  InU  Law^  vol.  2,  p.  108 ;  Duer^  On  Insurance^  vol. 
1,  pp.  427,  428 ;  The  Aurora,  4  Rob.  Sep.,  p.  219 ;  The  Naydy 
€Machty  2  Bob.  J2ep.,  p.  13,  note ;  Ttie  Josephine,  4  Bob.  Bep., 
p.  25.;  The  OaroUm,  1  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  804 ;  The  Merrmack,  8 
Oraneh.  Rep^  p.  828 ;  The  Varus,  8  Craneh.  Bq>.^  p.  275 ; 
Abbot,  Oh  Shiptpvng,  p.  326.) 

§  11.  The  same  consideratiotis  Apply  where  ihe  shipment 
ia  made  in  time  of  peace  by  a  neutral  consignor  who  becomes 
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an  enemy  before  the  completion  of  the  voyage,  although 
there  does  not,  perhaps,  exist  the  same  grounds  of  suspicion 
as  when  the  consignor  is  an  enemy  at  the  time  of  shipment 
Nevertheless,  the  courts,  even  in  this  case,  require  the  clear- 
est evidence  of  neutral  ownership.  This  is  illustrated  by  the 
case  of  The  Frances.  Shortly  previous  to  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  in 
1812,  a  merchant  of  Glasgow  shipped  several  bales  of  goods 
to  certain  merchants  in  New  York,  and  both  the  bill  of  lading 
and  the  invoice  were  in  the  names  of  the  latter,  and  expressed 
the  shipment  to  be  on  their  accovrU  and  risk.  It  appeared, 
however,  by  a  letter  found  on  board,  that  the  consignor,  in 
making  the  shipment,  had  exceeded  the  order,  so  that  the 
consignees  were  in  effect  released  from  any  obligation  to 
accept  the  goods,  and  by  this  letter  he  gave  them  an  election 
to  take  the  whole  of  the  shipment,  or  none,  as  they  pleased. 
The  goods  were  captured  on  the  voyage,  after  war  had  been 
declared,  by  an  American  privateer,  and  were  condemned 
as  enemy's  property.  In  another  case  of  the  same  kind,  dur- 
ing the  same  war,  the  bill  of  lading  expressed  the  goods  to 
be  shipped  by  a  house  in  Liverpool,  unto  and  on  account  of 
certain  merchants  in  New  York,  and  the  invoice,  signed  by 
a  manufacturer  in  Manchester,  described  the  goods  to  be 
consigned  to  the  claimants,  but  did  not  specify  on  whose 
account  and  risk.  And  in  a  letter  to  the  consignees  enclosing 
the  invoice,  he  said  ^'  the  goods  are  to  be  sold  on  joint  account, 
or  on  mine  alone."  The  goods  were  accordingly  condemned 
as  the  property  of  the  shipper.  ( Wildinan,  Int.  ZxiWy  vol.  2, 
p.  113 ;  I>uerj  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  pp.  427-431 ;  Wheaion^ 
On  CaptureSy  pp.  89,  90 ;  The  Frances^  8  Oranch  Bep.^  p.  854 ; 
The   VenuSy  8  Oranch  Eep.^  p.  275.) 

§  12.  Where  goods  are  shipped  by  an  enemy  consignor  to 
a  neutral  consignee,  not  under  a  prior  order,  but  with  the 
expectation  that  they  will  be  received  on  the  terms  proposed, 
if  they  are  in  fact  accepted  by  the  consignee  previous  to  the 
capture,  it  was  held,  by  Sir  William  Scott,  that  his  acceptance 
vests  and  perfects  his  title,  and  that,  upon  proof  of  the  fitct, 
the  property  will  be  restored.  To  exempt  the  property  from 
capture,  however,  the  acceptance  must  be  absolute  anduncon* 
ditional.    The  transaction  is  then  construed  in  the  same 
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xomner  M  if  iiih^i^oo^  ;b«4  ^^^^^  origjiually  pibopp^  qb  iA» 
aecoant  mid  nt  ]u«  n^  Tb^  Ram^  point  hftd  pi^ow^ 
bete  nufledin  tii^  wpvemo  coiirtQf  the  (Jxnitod  Si^td^  but  m^ 
tiie  ik^eptitQce  in  the  oase  decoded  w|U3  partjajl  .4494  oondi- 
Ifoiial,  ^he  oonrt  etpresdly  doidined  to  consid^  uriurt  wpuld 
hbMB  been«the  .efieot  had  tbe  aec€|)tanQe  bio^n  albsoInAe*  {Kf?^ 
Oom.  on  Am.  JmOj  vol.  1,  p.  87;  J^iter,  On  inswnvm^  vprL  3^ 
pp.  4B&,  466;  The  OwsbU  MarUamej  1  JBiw.  Hq^.,  f,  846 ; 
file  FrcfkciSj  9  Onmeh.  B$p.^  p.  185 1  WUdman^  /nt  i^  vel. 
2,  p.  112.) 

§  lis.  Eveiy  consignor,  not  only  at  common  law,  but  by  a 
rale  of  the  general  mercantile  law^  has,  in  cettaiti  (^aeeSy  a 
control  over  the  shipment,  which  is  technically  called  a  ri^kl 
of  stoppage  in  transitu;  that  is,  a  right  to  conntenhatld  the  bill 
of  lading,  and  re  possess  himself  of  the  goods,  at  any  tim^ 
after  their  shipment  and  before  their  arrival  at  their  destiiicid 
port  The  only  case  in  which  this  right  of  stoppage  in  fWm- 
sUu  can  be  legally  exercised,  under  the  laws  of  war,  is,  in  the 
expectation,  confirmed  by  the  event,  of  the  insolvency  of  the 
consignee.  If  the  consignee,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the 
goods,  communicate  to  the  consignor  his  determination  not 
to  receive  or  pay  for  the  goods,  these  fiusts  are  deemed  eqiil-^ 
valent  to  actual  insolvency.  But  a  revocation  of  the  c6n- 
signment,  from  fears  of  the  insolvency  of  13ie  consignee; 
which  are  not  confirtned  by  the  event,  is  not  deemed  snfBcietit 
to  change  the  ownership.  The  e^ct  of  this  rirht,  when  dul^ 
exercised,  is  to  save  the  property  from  its  liability  to'  capture, 
where  th^  consignment  is  made  from  a  neutral  to  an  enemy ; 
and  to  incur  tib^  liability,  where  the  coneignment  is  mad^ 
from  an  enemy  to  a  neutral.  ( WUdmanj  tnL  Law;  vol.  2,  p. 
107;  Duefy  On  Inswrance,  vol.  1,  pp.  48S,  484;  Ahhoi,  On  Sff^ 
jfingi  p.  866 ;  Bnuriganj  TrcM  des  Assurane^y  ijk.  11,  sec.  8 ; 
SfVke  Qmsiahxnay  6  Bob.  Rep.,  pp.  844,  880;  f^oende  Vtmier^  6 
itdb.  Sep.,  p.  829,  note ;  EOti  v.  ffimt,  8  Tbrm  Bep^  p.  469; 
Oppenheim  v.  Bussdl,  8  JBos^  and  PuR.  Bep.,  p.  484  j  DuttoH  r. 
^oloman,  8  Bos.  and  Ptdl.  Bep.y  p.  5B3 ;  Obxe  V.  Bariin^  4 
Bast  Bep.y  p.  2ll.> 

^  14.  jBut  tijiese  c^jes  are  prppe^^  e^eejytions  to  the^eneziJ 
/ind  wciUjafittl^d  rule  of  the  JBii jfUjib  admir^tyi  tJbat,  in  ^19^ 
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of  war^  the  national  character  of  property  cannot  be  changed 
by  a  transfer  to  a  neutral  during  the  transportation.    That 
which  was  enemy's  property  at  the  commencement  of  the 
voyage,  remains  liable  to  capture,  until  its  arrival  at  the  port 
of  destination.    Nor,  is  the  application  of  the  rule  confined 
to  a  transfer  in  actual  war.    If  it  appear  that  the  immediate 
motive  of  the  transfer,  although  made  in  time  of  peace,  was 
the  expectation  of  war,  and  that  this  £eu^  was  known  to  the 
purchaser,  the  contract  is  held  to  be  equally  invalid,  as  against 
the  belligerent  whose  right  of  capture  was  meant  to  be  evaded. 
"These  rights,  however,"  saysMr.Duer,  "are  an  apparent  dif- 
ference in  the  mode  of  applying  the  rule  in  these  cases.    In 
the  latter,  positive  evidence  of  the  intentions  of  the  parties  is 
plainly  required ;  but,  in  the  first,  the  £Etct  of  a  transfer  is 
regarded  as  conclusive  proof  of  the  intended  fraud."    This 
doctrine  seems  to  have  been  adopted  in  its  full  extent,  by  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States.    The  rule  of  admiralty, 
in  these  and  other  cases  which  we  have  mentioned,  is  different 
£rom  that  of  common  kw,  and  its  vindication  is  rested  on  tiie 
ground  that  its  adoption  is  necessary  to  the  prevention  of 
fraud.    A  change  in  the  national  character  of  the  owner, 
during  the  voyage,  is  not  allowed  to  change  the  hostile 
character  of  property  in  transitu.    If  he  was  an  enemy  at  the 
commencement  of  the  voyage,  the  property  is  condemned, 
notwithstanding  he  may  have  become  a  subject  of  the  cap- 
turing power  previous  to  the  capture.    A  Dutch  ship,  owned 
and  claimed  by  merchants  residing  at  the  Cape  of  Oood 
Hope,  was  captured  on  a  voyage  from  Batavia  to  Holland, 
nearly  two  months  after  the  inhabitants  of  Good  Hope,  under 
.the  capitulation,  had  sworn  allegiance  to  the  British  crown, 
and  had  become  British  subjects.  Their  ship  was  condemned, 
on  the  sole  ground  that,  "  having  sailed  as  a  Dutch  ship,  her 
character  during  the  voyage  could  not  be  changed."    The 
propriety  of  this  decision  has  been  seriously  questioned. 
Although  the  character  of  property  is  not  permitted  to  be 
varied  in  transitu^  from  hostile  to  friendly,  or  neutral,  so  as  to 
exempt  it  from  capture  and  confiscation,  nevertheless,  if  it 
be  neutral  or  friendly  at  the  commencement  of  the  voyage, 
its  character  may  be  so  effectually  altered  before  its  termina- 
Hqu  as  to  ensure  its.  oondeomation.    At  a  general  mle^  no 
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matter  what  its  character  at  the  commencement  of  the  voyage, 
if  its  owner  is  an  enemy  at  the  time  of  the  capture,  the 
seizure  is  lawful  and  confiscation  a  necessary  consequence. 
Its  fate  is  determined  by  the  real  or  constructive  character  of 
its  ownership  at  the  time  of  seizure;  by  its  real  character, 
if  hostile  at  the  time  of  capture,  and  by  its  constructive 
character,  if  neutral  or  friendly  when  seized,  but  hostile  at 
the  commencement  of  the  voyage.  The  rights  of  the  cap- 
tors are  vested  at  the  time  of  the  seizure,  and  cannot  be 
divested  by  any  subsequent  change  in  the  national  cha* 
racter  of  ^e  owner.  Previous  to  adjudication,  the  owner 
may  have  become  a  neutral,  an  ally,  or  a  subject,  but  in 
neither  capacity  can  he  claim  exemption  from  confiscation 
of  property  seized  while  he  was  an  enemy.  Nor,  to  warrant ' 
a  condemnation,  is  it  in  all  cases  necessary  that  the  owner 
should  be  an  actual  enemy  at  the  time  of  capture.  If  the 
seizure  is  provisionally  made  in  contemplation  of  hostilities, 
a  subsequent  declaration  of  war  has  a  retroactive  effect,  con- 
verting the  neutral  or  friendly  owner  into  a  public  enemy, 
and  the  precautionary  seizure  into  an  act  of  war.  The  sei- 
zure is  at  first  regarded  as  provisional,  or  rather  an  act  of  an 
equivocal  character,  to  be  determined  by  subsequent  events. 
If,  in  the  language  of  Sir  Wm.  Scott,  the  dispute  terminates 
in  a  reconciliation,  the  seizure  is  regarded  as  a  mere  civil 
embargo ;  but  if  war  follow,  it  impresses  upon  the  original 
seizure  a  direct  hostile  character.  But  this  particular  point 
has  been  discussed  in  another  chapter.  {Duer^  on  Insurance^ 
vol.  1,  pp.  441-444 ;  VaUel^  Droit  des  GenSy  liv.  2,  ch.  18,  § 
842 ;  ChiUy  Com.  LatOy  vol.  1,  pp.  60,  61 ;  PhilUmorCy  On  Int. 
LaWy  vol.  3,  §  21 ;  WheaUmy  Elem.  Int.  Law^  pt.  4,  ch.  1,  §  4 ; 
The  Bodes  Lust^  5  Rob.  Bep.,  pp.  233-250 ;  The  Diana,  5 
Bob.  Bep.y  p.  60 ;  WHdman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  101, 102.) 

§  15.  The  transfer,  in  time  of  war,  of  the  vessel  of  an  enemy 
to  a  neutral,  is  a  transaction,  from  its  very  nature,  liable  to 
strong  suspicion,  and  consequently  is  examined  with  a  jeal- 
ons  and  sharp  vigilance,  and  subjected  to  rules  of  a  peculiar 
strictness  in  the  prize  court  of  the  opposite  belligerent. 
Nevertheless,  neutrals  have  a  right  to  make  such  purchases 
of  merchant  vessels,  when  they  act  with  good  &ith;  and,  con- 
■e^uently^  the  belligerent  po wen  are  not  justified,  by  the  law- 
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^  naitiionB,  infllttexnptingto  proh&itBnoh  tnawfeni  bjri 
ing  inteidietioii,  m  was  dene  In  fiMrmer  yeaxs  by  both  the 
SVenoh  ttnd  EogKiAi  governmentB.  OrAinaneeB  of  this  ^chiip- 
Bcter  torn  no  part  of  tiie  law  of  nations,  and,  conaeqnently, 
are  mot  binding  upon  the  price  conrtBy  even  of  the  ecmntry  by 
wh&eh  they  are  iasaed.  Nevertheless,  where  the  sale  is 
daamed  to  have  been  made  by  an  enemy  to  a  neutral,  in  tiane 
-ef  war,  it  is  noil;  unreasonable  that  its  motives,  natoxe  and 
terms  should  be  an  object  of  the  most  searching  inquiry*  The 
temptation  to  ftaud,  in  such  cases,  is  so  gre^  th^t  the  entiiB 
transaction  should  be  most  strictly  examined,  otherurise  the 
opposing  belligerent  might  be  deprived  of  his  just  rights  of 
capture.  Hence  courts  of  admiralty  have  established  viery 
eevere  rules  respecting  such  transfers.  {Ahr^  Tratotdo  dp  ha 
FresaSy  cap.  5,  §  8 ;  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  voL  2,  p.  84 ;  Pefugety 
JDratt  Maritime,  tome  1,  p.  459 ;  jEH^r,  On  Insuranee,  vol.  1, 
pp.  444,  445 ;  Wheaiony  On  CaptureSy  appen.,  p.  386 ;  J%»W- 
nnorcy  On  Int.  LaWy  vol.  8,  §  486 ;  Haut^ioiallky  Droit  de^  NaUona 
Neatresy  tit.  11,  c^.  2 ;  KMeTy  Droit  des  Gens  Mod.y  §  284 ; 
Cushingy  Opinions  U.  8.  AiCys  Genly  vqI.  6,  p.  688 ;  Baymval 
Droit  de  la  Naturey  liv.  8,  chs.  14, 16 ;  The  Sechs  Qeschmstemy 
4  Mob.  jBq).,  p.  100;  The  Minermy  6  Bob.  JRep.^  p.  899 ;  The  ArgOy 
1  Boh.  Bep.y  p.  158.) 

§  16.  These  rules  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows :  The 
saje  of  an  enemy's  vessel  to  a  neutral  purchaser,  to  be  valid, 
must,  in  all  cases,  be  absolute  and  uncopditionah  The  title 
and  interest  pf  the  vendor  must  be  completely  and  abso- 
lutely divested.  If  there  is  any  covenant,  condition,  agree- 
ment or  even  tacit  understanding,  by  which  he  retains  any 
portion  of  ^Is  interest,  the  entire  contract  is  vitii^ted,  and, 
19  i^ter^ational  law,  regarded  as  void.  Thus,  if  the  vendue 
is  bound  by  a  condition  to  restore  the  vessel  at  Ihe  conclusion 
Cif  the^^nar;  tHc,  if  the  vendor  retains  a  lein  nposi  the  vBQsel, 
for  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  purchase  money^  tiie  transfBr 
is  lield  to  be  eolorable  and  v^id.  Even  whese  the  jaLs  is 
-Qfltensibty  absolute,  if  the  vessel  eoutinoes  im^r  ithe  oonivol 
And  management icxf  her fonnerowner,.aifdifi the  aameinda 
mad  BttrigatiiMi  in  w^h  she  waapMvkkuidyiefEoidoyed,  ^diaae 
.eicouimstaiiioea  ana  dMimed  cfrmdimiHe  aridfince.  ai^  -a  .firao- 
Galoot  ii;t^  )ha  mim^  xmdei^lihie  apiaaeaDif:aaieQtaijj^tlia»iifap- 
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.  0vfy  of  idi  enemyV  *Bd  ^^  eoniraet  is  neoesaarify  sdjndged 
to  be  imTaiid    So,  also,  if  the  neutral  veiidee^  altboogfe 
residing  himself  in  a  seated  conntsy/ootttintfes  to  emplojr 
tii#  ressel:  oonstaafly  in  the  tnsde  df  tbe  ecmntry  td  whielt 
slio  belonged,  she  Ib  ab  tiiorougkly  iofeorporated  in^  a  boefilei 
domnefcd,  as  if  she  bad  never  been  transfeilied.  The  infti%ne^ 
from  th^e  cirdatnstimces  is  not  to  bo  reisisted,  that  fbe  sol^ 
object  of  the  tranaibf  was  to  enable  the  vessel  to  cany  on  the^ 
encTmy's  trade  without  a  IkbiHty,  and,  conseqtieiiitly^  that  thei 
s^lo  was  eollunyej  and  a  meditated  fifand  upou  betlig<ef ettt 
rt^htSi    But,  in  these  caaod,  caii^tiination  would!  follow  fiMtk 
tiiei  hocitile  dh^ractsf  impressed  upon  the  vessel  by  the  tiittde 
itt  wbieh  she  is  employed,  even  if'  the  ttansfe^  Wei«  to  be 
doneidered  as  in  itself  valid.    If,  says  Sir  Wittiam  Bicott,  a 
neutral  ehooses  to  engage  hiimBelf  in  the  tride  of  a  belligef^ 
ent  nation,  he  must  be  content  to  bear  all  the  cdnsequencetf 
of  the  8|)e€nlation ;  if  he  Gcmfiues  himself  excftusively  to  thO 
tnui^  and  navigsition  of  an  enemy's  coHntty,  he  ]»  Kable  t6 
be  considered  an  enemy,  in  respect  to  Hie  vessel  do  employed^ 
If  a  icerohaht  vessel  of  an  en^my  sheltere  itself  firbm  hlostil^^ 
pto^lt  in  a  neutral  jiort,  and  on  account  of  the  difficulty  di 
impossibility  of  escape,  is  there  sold,  it  has  b^en  odntended 
that  sneh  Sale  is  a  violation  of  belligermt  rights ;  but  the 
purchase  of  a  neiutral,  undei*  such  dteumstaiioes^  if  bdnaJSie^ 
is  considered  valid,  and  sustained  by  courts  of  prize.    But 
not  so  with  respect  to  the  purchase  of  an  enemy's  ship-of-wai^ 
under  like  circumstances,  for  it  is  held  that  iieutrals  cannot 
purchase  ships-of-war  from  either  o^  the  belligerents^    It  has 
been  held  by  the  British  courts  of  prize,  that  a  ship  cannot 
change  her  character  in  trcmsitu^  and  that  a  trans&r  to  a  nea-' 
tral,  notwithstanding  the  bfma  fides  of  the  transactioii,  will 
not  exempt  her  from  capture  and  condemnation.    This  doc- 
trine is  sustained  by  the  dicia  of  Mr.  Justice  Stoiy,  in  The  Am 
Grden  and  Hie  Francis^  but  the  question  has  not  been  directly 
decided  in  our  courts.    It,  therefore,  remains  a  debatable 
point  with  us.    Such  is  a  QumiuMy  of  the  rules  adopted  by 
the  British  prize  courts  with  respect  to  the  transfer  of  ships 
during  the  war,  ^om  one  of  the  belligerents  to  a  neutral.    So 
&r  as  they  cbnform  to  the  rules  of  evidence  and  lo^oal 
proo^  established  by  the  |)ractice  anil  consent  of  the  nations ' 
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of  Christendom,  they  are  ohligatorj,  and  can  neither  he  . 
resisted  nor  disputed.  But,  heyond  this,  they  have  no  force 
as  rules  of  international  law.  For  no  helligerent  nation  can 
impose  upon  a  neutral  its  regulations,  or  dictate  to  such  neu- 
tral unusual  rules  of  evidence,  or  arbitrary  means  of  proof. 
In  other  words,  if  a  neutral,  who  has  purchased  a  vessel 
from  a  belligerent,  holds  such  vessel  by  a  title  valid  by  the 
law  of  nations,  he  cannot  be  deprived  of  it  by  a  prize  court, 
because  he  does  not  prove  his  ownership  according  to  the 
arbitrary  ajid  unusual  iTiles  of  evidence  which  that  court  may 
adopt.  If  the  sale  be  valid,  it  cannot  be  annulled  by  any 
rules  which  a  belligerent  nation  may  see  fit  to  prescribe 
for  itself,  but  which,  by  the  law  of  nations,  are  not  obliga- 
tory upon  neutrals.  ( WWrwan,  InU  Law^  vol.  2,  pp.  84,  et 
seq. ;  Phillimore,  On  Int.  Law^  vol.  8,  p.  486 ;  Dwer,  On  Insu- 
rancCy  vol.  1,  pp.  446-448 ;  KlubeVy  Droit  des  Oens^  §  234 ; 
JRatfnevalj  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Gens,  liv.  3,  chs.  14, 15;  The 
Noydt  Gedachtj  2  Rob.  Rep.^  p.  137,  note ;  The  Seeks  Geschwis^ 
terOy  4  Rob.  Rep.^  p.  100;  The  Vigilantiay  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  1; 
The  EmbdeUy  1  Rob^  Rep.j  p.  16 ;  The  Jemmy ^  4  Rob.  Rep.^  p. 
81 ;  The  Argo^  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  163 ;  The  Vrow  Hermina,  1  Rob. 
Rep.y  p.  163 ;  The  Endraught,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  pp.  18, 19 ;  The 
Minerva,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  pp.  896,  899 ;  The  Omnibus,  6  Rob.  Rep.j 
p.  71 ;  The  Packet  de  Bilboa,  2  Rob.  Rep,  p.  138.) 

§17.  It  follows,  from  the  rules  of  decision  heretofore 
announced,  that  the  character  of  property  on  the  high  seas, 
whether  vessels  or  goods,  results,  as  a  general  rule,  from  the 
character  of  their  owners,  or  those  who  are  regarded  in  inter- 
national law  as  the  owners.  If  such  owners  are  hostile, 
friendly  or  neutral,  according  to  the  particular  rules  of  law 
applicable  to  the  state  of  war,  their  property  is,  in  general, 
to  be  considered  hostile,  friendly  or  neutral,  and  as  such,  is 
subject  to,  or  exempt  from,  capture.  The  laws  df  war  appli- 
cable  to  ownership  are,  as  before  remarked,  difierent  from 
those  which  apply  in  time  of  peace,  and  hence  what,  by  the 
latter,  would  be  considered  the  property  of  a  neutral,  will 
not  unfrequently  by  the  former,  be  regarded  as  the  property 
of  an  enemy.  But  there  are  numerous  exceptions  to  this 
general  rule,  that  the  character  of  property  on  the  high  seas 
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results  from  that  of  its  owner,  for  the  property  of  neutrals, 
subjects,  and  allies,  is  not  unfrequently  impressed  with  a  hos- 
tile character  from  the  circumstances  of  its  locality,  use,  etc 
Thus,  ships  are  deemed  to  belong  to  the  country  under  whose 
flag  and  pass  they  sail ;  at  least,  this  circumstance  is  conclu- 
sive, as  against  the  party  who  takes  the  benefit  of  them, 
although  they  do  not  bind  other  partkSy  as  against  him.  So, 
a  ship  belonging  to  a  neutral  owner  may  acquire  a  hostile 
character  from  the  trade  in  which  she  engages,  or  some  par- 
ticular act  which  she  may  do.  The  same  may  be  said  with 
respect  to  proprietoiy  interests  in  cargoes,  although,  in  gene- 
ral, goods  have  the  same  national  character  as  their  owners ; 
yet  they  sometimes  have  impressed  on  them  a  hostile  charac- 
ter while  their  owners  are  friendly  or  neutral,  sometimes  frx>m 
their  origin,  character,  or  use,  and  sometimes  from  the  acts 
of  their  owners,  of  the  ship  in  which  they  are  carried,  or  of 
the  master  in  charge  of  them.  These  questions  will  be  more 
particularly  discussed  in  the  following  chapters,  and  more 
especially  in  that  on  the  determination  of  national  character. 
( WUdman^  Int.  LaWj  vol.  2,  pp.  98,  94 ;  JBelby  Derecho  Inter-' 
nacwtial,  pt  2,  cap.  5,  §  1 ;  PkUlimorey  On  InL  LaWy  vol.  3, 
§§  485,  487 ;  The  Vigikntiay  1  Bob.  Bep.,  pp.  1, 19,  26 ;  The 
Vrow  Anna  Oaiharinay  5  Bob.  Bep.y  p.  161 ;  The  Magnus ^  1 
Bob.  Bep.y  p.  81 ;  The  Ihrtunay  1  Dod.  Bep.,  p.  87 ;  The  Success^ 
1  Dod.  Bep.y  p.  181 ;  The  Princessaj  2  Bob.  Bep.y  p.  49 ;  The 
Anna  Cathermiy  4  Bob.  Bep.y  p.  107 ;  The  Bendsborg^  4  Bob. 
Bep.j  p.  121 ;  The  Oommerceny  1  WheaUm  Bep.y  p.  882 ;  The 
PhoeniXy  5  Bob.  Bep.y  p.  20 ;  The  Dree  QebroederSy  4  Bob.  Bep.y 
p.  282.) 

§  18.  In  determining  the  national  character  of  property, 
courts  of  prize  generally  look  only  to  the  legal  title ;  and 
when,  from  the  papers,  the  right  of  property  in  a  captured 
ship  or  cargo  appears  to  be  vested  in  an  enemy,  no  equitable 
or  secret  liens  of  a  neutral  or  a  subject  can  be  made  the  foun- 
dation of  a  claim  to  defeat  or  vary  the  rights  of  the  captors. 
The  oiily  exception  to  this  rule,  is  where  the  lien  is  imme- 
diately and  visibly  incumbent  upon  the  properly,  and  conse- 
quently, is  one  which  the  party  claiming  its  benefit  has  the 
means  of  enforcing  without  resort  to  legal  process.  Of  such 
a  nature  is  the  freight  due  to  the  owner  of  the  ship,  for  the 
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tihfp-owiief  hBB  tbe  cArgo  in  h\6  podsefidiao,  siibj^cit  io  liift 
demlen!^  of  freigM  money,  by  the  gei^di^  law,  indep^deiftt 
of  ^ny  eonfr&ct.  The  distinction  between  the  two  elasee^  6f 
liens  is  ptdperlj  e^fiessed  in  the  longnnge  of  the .  eitil  hirW, 
by  reg^fSin^  one  as  Ajns  ad  rem,  and  the  oth^  as  a^  m  re« 
(JDuer,  On  Jfeswro7W«,  vol.  1,  p.  685 ;  The  San  J^ai  Jndianay  2 
&alli&.  Bep.y  p.  284 ;  The  Frances^  18  Oraneh.  Rep.^  p.  41d ; 
j^<^  t(7itf^,  5  Roh  Rep.,  p.  218;  !l(/l6  JUariamOj  6 12^6.  ii^ 
p.  24.) 

§  19.  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Wheaton  that,  in  addition  to  the 
certificate  of  registry,  which  is  the  proof  naturally  to  be  looked 
to  for  tte  national  character  of  the  ship,  the  following  proofs 
ojE*  property  in  a  vessel  and  cargo  are  usually  required ;  "  Ist^ 
Ttie  Passport  or  J^ea-Letter.  Hiis  is  a  permission  from  the 
neutn^I  state  to  the  master  of  the  vessel  to  proceed  on  the 
intended  voyage,  and  usually  contains  his  name  and  reai- 
dence^  the  name,  description^  and  destination  of  the  vessel, 
with  such  other  matter  as  the  local  law  and  practice  require.*' 
"  il4,  Tlie  Musier  Roily  or  Role  ct  Equipage,  containing  the 
names,  ages,  quality,  and  national  character  of  every  person 
<rf.  the  shipV  company.'*  "8(1,  The  Charier  Parly;  if  the 
vessel  has  been  let  to  hire."  ^'4tli,  The  Bills  of  Lading,  by 
whicH  the  master  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the  goods  speci- 
fied therein,  and  promises  to  deliver  to  the  consignee  or  his 
ordei:.''^  "^I'^j  ^^®  Irivoiaes,  which  contain  the  particulars 
ma  prices  of  each  parcel  of  the  goods,  with  a  statement  of 
the.  ctai;geB  thereon."  **  6th,  The  Log-book,  or  ship's  Jovr- 
n/d,  wnicli  contains  an  accurate  account  of  the  vessel's  course, 
with  a  short  history  of  the  occurrences  during  the  voyage." 
^  M  thd  ^hdl^  of  thes6  papen  may  be  ^briicated,"  says  Mr. 
Wh^lrtoii,  '^  their  presence  does  not  necefisarily  ima^y  a  fidr 
{^ase  *  neittiev  does  the  absence  of  Any  of  them  fiirnish  a  coH- 
dusii^  gfotiiid  of  oof^deitination,  as  hae  been  moat  nnjustty 
pi^otided  \yf  <he  ordinances  of  ceitaiik  belligerent  poweors. 
Aa  they  fhrnish  presumptlf e  evidence  otily  of  the  property 
it.  the  ve^l,  atid  oargo  belonging  to  those  to  whom  it  pur- 
pt^  to^  bdoiie' ;  eo^  on  the  other  hand,  ihefii*  ftbsenoe  aflbrds 
6hly  presumptive  evidenlce  of  the  existence  of  enemy  ftater^ 
^,  Whidi  may  be  rebutted  by  other  proof  of  li  positive 
nature,  ttecounting  fixr  the  wasit  of  tbeih,  and  topplyfng  their 
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flM^,  i^ietftdiog  td  tbe  6i¥ctittiErefifn^fi»  of  eAch  pilMimlAr  etm" 
At  ot^e  (><eriod  it  #a(d  dufitomttry  for  tbe  got^rartfeBt  of  tMe 
Unit^  States  toi^fine  sea*fetteiisi  aib^  eertiftcstedof  ownenfltip 
to  vesatib  owned  by  American  dtlzetitf,  whether  enthled  er 
not  to  registty  amd  enrontt]«nti  BMj  sixroe  tbe  afctti  ef  Mardb 
26fhv  tod  JMre  80tb,  1610V  tbe^e  ^anteutar  doeni)fteiiiito<  are 
not  dRea  isdued.  With  naspedt  to  AApt  wbiob  hat<e  been 
tfftndforred  abtoad^  a  biU  of  M\&  is  the  ^rc^r  evided<M  of 
owriet^ip.  "A  Mil  of  sale/'^Bays  Lord  Stoiprell^  «iii  the 
proper  tiiSe  to  whi<ch  the  m^tt^  tonrm  of  all  conniriM 
wouTd  look.  It  i^  the  universal  mstfttment  of  the  trsnrfer 
of  6bip»  ih  the  usage  of  all  maritime  ootfntries/'  {Pi$io^  ei 
Buverd^y  De^  Ptises^  tit*  6^,  th.  2,  see.  4 ;  Bdh^  Der^ho  M^" 
nacwned,  pt.  2^,  cap.  8,  §  11 ;  Kent^  Qm.  oH  Arn.  Lav^^  vol.  1, 
p.  180 ;  Wheaterij  On  QtpttereSj  pp.  fiS,  66 ;  Duer^  On  Hkmran^ey 
vol.  1,  pp.  550,  651 ;  The  S^ttn^  5  Mb.  Bep.,  p.  166 ;  Tke 
I^zm0^  2  WkecOm  Btpi^  p^  2^7 ;  ThcAmiaUe  UsabeUOj  6  Whea. 
i(m,JSi^,i  ]^.l;  The  Ner^ide^d  Qranch^  Bi^y  p.  888*) 

§  20.  Theref  seemt  to  be  some  <Sfference  in  the  lat^rs*  of 
difibrent  states,  as  well  its  in*  the  decisions  o(  their  courts 
aild  in  the  opinions  of  thcftf  text-writers^  with  respect  to  thfe 
character  of  the  docutnents  requisite  to  prove  the  neutrality 
of  a  vessel,  and  with  respect  to  the  effect  of  those  documenHs 
even  when  their  genuitfen^s  is  Ufniinpeached.  Bello  is  of 
opinion  thaljthe  passport,  or  sea-letter^  is  Abeolutely  indispea- 
ttiWe  for  the  security  of  the  vessel.  Article  two  of  the  French 
ordonnance  of  July  26th,  1778,  requires  that  neutral  vesseh 
shall  prove  their  neutral  character  by  ** passe-pcttSy  cmnaislse^ 
men%  factures  et  outres  pQces  de  abordj  Vvnt  desqudles  au  moins 
dtmstatern  la prapriitineutrey**  etc.  And  articlesiit,  of  the  ord6n- 
nance  of  1861,  says :  **  Beront  encore  de  bonne  prise  les  vatssectuxy 
avec  kuf  chargementj  dctns  Usquels  U  ne  sera  (roudi  chdrtes-pat- 
tiesy  cormaissemenls^  ni  factures."  Abreu  was  of  opinion,  that 
these  words  wete  to  be  taken  collectively,  and  not  disrtrtbtt- 
tively.  But  this  is  evidently  erroneous,  for  another  protision 
of  the  ordonnance  is  (article  thirteen)  thiat  no  friendly  or  neu- 
tral vessel  is  to  be  made  prize,  if  the  captain  produces  £be 
•*  charte-partie,  ou  police  de  chargement,"*  which  latter  word 
lAgnifies  the  same  as  ccnnaissemmU  Mussed  seems  to  think 
that  the  absence  of  a  passport  is  a  necessary  eause  of  cottfiih 
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cation,  and  that  it  cannot  be  replaced  by  any  other  docn- 
xnent.  But  Hautefeuille,  Pistoye  et  Daverdy,  and  others,  do 
not  consider  it  as  indispensable,  and  such  has  been  the 
decision  of  the  French  courts.  According  to  English  and 
American  decisions,  the  neutral  character  of  a  vessel  may  be 
sustained  without  her  having  on  board  either  register,  or 
passport ;  although  in  the  absence  of  both,  the  presumption 
would  be  against  her.  Si  a  liquid  ex  solemnibus  deficiai^  cum 
aeqvdiaa  pascitj  subveniendum  est  As  already  stated,  the  pres- 
ence of  all  the  usual  documents  would  not  be  conclusive  in 
her  fiivor.  {Pistoye  et  Duverdy^  des  Precis^  tit.  6,  ch.  2,  sec.  4 ; 
Massif  Droit  Commercial^  liv.  2,  tit.  1 ,  §§  342 ;  JSatUefetdUcj 
Des  Nations  NeutreSy  tit,  12 ;  Merlin^  HepertoirCj  verb.  Prises 
Maritimes^  §  8 ;  J  breu^  TraUi  des  Prises^  pt.  1,  ch.  2,  §  17 ; 
VaUrty  Des  Prises j  pp.  55,  56 ;  Martens^  Des  Amuteurs^  §  21 ; 
DcUloZj  Repertoire^  verb.  Prises  MarilimeSj  sec.  8.) 

§  21.  As  the  French  decisions  on  this  subject  have  differed, 
in  some  respects,  from  our  own,  we  will  give  a  synopsis  of  a 
few  of  the  most  important.  In  the  case  of  Le  Nisus  c.  Le 
Mansaure  et  Le  BaugCy  it  was  held  that  a  merchant  coasting- 
vessel,  without  documents  aboard,  was  not  good  prize,  where 
not  required  by  the  laws  and  usages  of  its  own  government; 
but,  in  the  Mistick  Grec  c.  La  JuTioHy  where  such  vessel  was 
armed,  it  was  condemned  as  good  prize.  In  the  case  of 
La  Notre-dame  du  Pilierj  it  was  held  that  the  evidence  of  the 
crew,  as  to  the  hostile  character  of  the  vessel,  must  prevail 
over  the  neutral  character  of  the  papers  found  aboard.  The 
same  decision  was  confirmed  in  Le  Munster  c.  Le  Brave  and 
La  Nancy  c.  L*JEkjoleur.  In  La  Saint- Antoinej  et  aLy  c  L'Au- 
dadeuXj  where  the  vessels  were  furnished  with  double  docu- 
ments, French  and  belligerent,  further  evidence  was  resorted 
to,  which  evidence  established  their  hostile  character,  and 
they  were  condemned.  In  La  MoUy  c.  L'EcoUy  notwith- 
standing the  neutral  and  regular  character  of  the  documents 
found  aboard,  the  vessel  was  condemned  as  hostile  on  other 
evidence.  In  the  case  of  Le  Winyau  c.  L*Ariigey  regular 
neutral  papers  were  shown,  but  others  showing  the  hostile 
character  of  the  vessel  were  also  found  aboard,  and  she  was 
condemned.  In  the  case  of  Le  Reysiger  c.  Le  CourageuZy  two 
neutral  passports  were  found  aboard,  one  for  coasting,  and 
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the  other  for  a  certain  destination ;  it  being  shown  that  the 
second  was  to  be  used  only  on  the  expiration  of  the  first,  the 
vessel  was  restored.    In  the  case  of  La  Fredrickay  it  was  held, 
that  the  effect  of  documents  was  not  to  be  determined  by 
their  title,  but  by  their  contents,  and  that,  where  the  inatruction 
du  proprieioire  to  the  captain  contained  everything  that  the 
charter-party,  invoice,  bill  of  lading  and  manifest,  usually 
contain,  it  would  serve  as  a  substitute  for  them  alL    The 
character  of  the  vessel,  as  friendly  or  neutral,  must,  as  a  gene- 
ra] rule,  be  determined  by  the  documents  found  aboard  and 
the  testimony  of  the  captors,  but  in  case  of  French  vessels 
having  similated  enemy  papers  aboard  for  the  purpose  of 
deceiving  the  enemy,  papers  not  on  board  have  been  admitted 
as  evidence  to  exempt  such  vessel  from  confiscation,  as  was 
decided  in  the  cases  of  Le  Censor  c.  L' Enterprise  and  Les 
Deux  Charlottes  c.  Le  FUibusiier.    In  the  case  of  Le  Jange 
Oomelis  c.  L*Actifj  et  al.y  the  vessel  of  an  ally  was  allowed  to 
prove  her  nationality,  by  documents  not  on  board  at  the  time 
of  capture.     In  the  case  of  the  Swedish  vessel  L'Elenora^  it 
was  held  that  Lettrea  de  franchise  were  a  good  substitute  for 
the  passport ;  and  in  the  case  of  La  Carolina  Wilhebnina  c.  Le 
Dragon^  it  was  held  that,  in  the  Baltic,  a  certificate  of  owner- 
ship would  serve  the  same  purpose.    In  Le  Christiem-Swerin 
and  La  Paix  c*  Le  GtnerdlrMoreau^  it  was  held  that  a  neutral 
passport,  to  be  available,  must  be  renewed  as  often  as  the 
vessel  returns  to  ports  of  her  own  country ;  but  (in  Le  Quinr 
tus  c.  L*Epervier  and  La  Bagatelle  c.  Le  Basque)  this  rule  does 
not  apply  to  coasting-vessels  or  Levant>traders.    In  the  case 
of  La  Constance  c.  Les  Deux^AmiSj  where  the  passport  was 
found  to  be  null  and  void,  the  neutrality  of  the  vessel  was 
determined  by  other  documents  found  aboard.    Passports  to 
vessels  absent  from  the  country  at  the  time  of  their  issue,  are 
not,  in  general,  available ;  vide  Le  Haabet  c.  L'Heureyx^  Le 
Munsier  Doris  c.  Le  BravCj  La  Constance  c.  Les  Deuz-AmiSj 
La  Familley  Le  Zenodore  c.  La  Charitas;  but  vessels  purchased 
by  one  neutral,  in  the  ports  of  another  neutral  power,  are 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  vide  L' Engel-Elisabeth  c.  Le  Bon- Or- 
drCy  et  al.,  and  L' Attention  c.  Le  Deucalion ;  other  special  excep- 
tions were  made  in  the  cases  of  La  Notre-dame  de  Bon-ConseU 
c.  Le  OoureuTy  and  L'Amitie  c.  Le  Camus.    A  passport  issued 
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by  a  pnblie  offieer  of  a  neirilral  atalle,  femSkng  in  an  fmea^ 
ocmntry,  he  beiag  part  owner,  wae  held,  in  Le  WikSladge  ct 
L^Ermlie^  to  be  null,  and  the  YenA  a  good  prise.  A  paispoit 
fjcom  America  to  Africa  and  Imu^,  is  not  avadlable  for  teading 
▼ojagee  between  Africa  and  Europe,  and  a  passport  for  a 
neatral  port  is  not  good  for  an  enemy'a  port ;  vide  Lb  JPred^ 
trie  c*  L*Arkgej  and  L'Ami  ik  Boskm  c.  La  JBellane,  A  pass* 
port  to  a  neutral  vessel  commanded  by  an  enemy  captsaki  b;^ 
birth,  although  nataralized  a  nentrd  aft«r  the  deelsnrtion  of 
war,  especially  where  he  bad  not  been  domiciled  in  sentral 
eoontiy ;  bnt  where  an  enemy  captain  had  kmg  reeided  in 
the  nentral  country,  he  was  to  be  regarded  as  neutral ;  vide 
L'Aciton  c.  Le  Friendshipy  LArms  c  La  Maseardej  and  L$ 
BxAy  c.  Le  BaugamviUe.  Bills  of  lading  signed  by  the  diip^ 
pets,  bnt  not  by  the  captain,  ai*e  available  to  prove  the  neii^ 
tral  character  of  goods,  if  the  captain  has  signed  the  dnplicate^ 
delivered  to  the  shippers ;  vide  La  Oanstanee  c«  Les  Dtux^ 
AwiSy  La  Lwm-Augtute  c.  Le  Btmapariey  and  LAnna;  it  waa^ 
ilso^  held^  ia  the  same  eases,  that  the  want  of  the  captain's 
signature  to  the  duplicates  in  his  own  hands,  was  no  cause  of 
capture^  as  he  could  have  sigkied  them  at  any  time«  Where 
the  chapter*^rty  does  not  coafain  a  manifisst  of  the  caigtj^ 
the  bills  of  lading  are  necessary  to  prove  its  neottal  charae^ 
fer ;  vide  LAnna^  Where  there  is  no  pikftictilar  bill  of  ladini; 
for  a  part  of  the  cai*go,  but  the  manifest  has  aU  the  £cfmA&* 
ties  required  for  bills  of  ladings  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  gene* 
val  bill  of  lading,  and  is  sufficient  to  c^ver  the  whole  cai^; 
vide  Le  WUhebn  c.  Le  Jttaie.  {Pisiajfe  ei  DwerAfy  D^  Frieesj 
tit*  6,  eh*  2,  seo4  4 ;  Maseiy  JDroU  OommetcUdy  liv.  2^  fit  1,-  ck- 
S,  8ec«)  8;  MifUhi  Meperioirey  wetb,  Arises  JdariibMSy  f  8y  artai 
8, 4;  DaUoXy  lUperioirey  wrb*  iVissr  Maritime»y  see.  ft;  Bangtty 
Droit  Mdriimiey  tome  1,  pp.  428,  et  seq.) 

§  22.  Vessels  of  rff5cov«7y,  or  of  expeditions  of  explorafion 
and  survey,  s^nt  for  the  exl^minatTbn  of  unknown  seas, 
islands,  and  coasts,  afe,  by  general  consent,  exempt  from 
the  contingencies  of  war,  atid  therefore  not  liable  to  capture. 
Like  the  sacred  vessel  which  the  Athenians  sent  witli  their 
annual  offerings  to  the  temple  of  Delos,  they  are  respected 
by  all  nations,  because  thdir  labors  are  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  all  mankind.    Thts,  wheii  Cai$tiin  Cook  saited 
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from  PlymoQUi,  in  177f ,  in  &e  Aip  Meaafbittcnj  aoeempaaiiieift 
by  the  Diseimajj  M.  de  fiantine,  the  Vpendi  miniflter  of 
moiiiiey  dispatched  a  letiar  to  the  admirakies  and  <AMnbeni 
of  commerce  tibrooghovk  the  Ipngdom,  to  be  eomamiiotfted 
to  the  •ownem  aad  eaptaind  of  Teesels  ^craising  as  privateMe 
or  otherwise,  directing  them,  in  case  tb^  met  at  eea^  to  treat 
him  and  hig  voMela  as  neutvale  and  friends,  provided  that  he, 
on  his  ode,  abstained  irom  all  hostilit^r.  This  praiseworthy 
example  has  since  been  followed  by  all  civilized  powers 
tpivard  vQsseJs  fumHady  employed*  It  if,  however,  nsaal 
and  propi^  foT  the  govien;iment  sendipg  out  wch  eogp^ 
li^tipmf,  to  givp  fonipal  9otic0  tp  other  power%  descnbiijif 
jihe  charscter  an^  obJi^Qt  of  the  e^spi^ditipn,  the  number  pf 
iveei^fiJis  fonployed,  t^e  nature  pf  their  armaI^an^  etc*,  in 
prder  tbfit  thej  may  issue  the  proper  ix^structipns  to  their 
pwQ  ye^aels  on  tl^e  hi^  s^^,  Suoh  e^q^itians  most  confine 
themselves  most  strictly  tp  the  pl;rjept  in  view ;  if  they  comqut 
apy  net  of  hostility  they  fpifeit  th^ir  esamption  from  capture. 
{JEmer\gqi%,  •Pi-ailA  dea  Asmranc^^  ph.  12,  pec.  X9 ;  W%lke$^  Nor- 
r^tive  V*  S.  ErpL  Mjcp.j  vol.  1,  p.  jop^f  findiit^^  Instmction^ 
to  Lieut.  Wilkes.,  Aug.  11th,  1838,) 

§  23.  Fishing-boats  have,  also,  as  a  geaeml  rule,  been 
exempted  from  ihe  elleots  of  hostilities.  As  «arly  ss  1521, 
while  war  was  raging  between  Charles  Y.  and  Fraueie, 
ambassadors  from  ihese  two  sovereigns  met  at  Calais,  then 
Bngliah,  and  agreed,  that,  whereas  the  herring  fishery  was 
^bont  to  commence,  the  subjects  of  both  belligerents  engaged 
in  Ubis  pursuit,  should  be  safe  and  unmolested  by  the  other 
ipanfy,  and  should  hare  leave  to  fish  as  in  tinae  of  peace.  In 
tiM  war  of  1800,  the  British  and  French  governments  issued 
fornialinstniotionaezemptmgtheiiflhing*boatBof  each  other'rs 
Mibjiects  firooBu  seiaure.  Xhis  order  was  subsequenitly  rescin- 
ded fay  the  ^British  govMrnmenit,  on  the  aUeged  grouad  that 
aome  Fseach  fiBlnDg-<boatB  were  equipped  aa  gun  boats,  aaid 
tiiat  some  Freooh  fiitoisnen,  who  had  been  prisoners  in 
Sngland,  had  violated  tiieir  papole  not  to  aenne,  and  had 
•gone  to  join  tiie  French  fiieet  at  Srai^t  Such  excuses  were 
MidsDfly  mere  pretcots;  and  after  some  angry  daseossiooe 
jhad  'tdcen  -plaee  on  the  ai^ject,  the  iiritish  orestviction.'iUB 
QsitkdMtwa^  aaMkibe  fe»sdomxiMbiiing.<was  wgiinn  sallonisej^ion 
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both  sides.  French  writers  consider  this  exemption  as  an 
established  principle  of  the  modern  law  of  war,  and  it  has 
been  so  recognized  in  the  French  courts,  which  have  restored 
such. vessels  when  captured  by  French  cruisers.  {Wildman^ 
Law  of  Nations^  p.  152 ;  Dumonty  Corps  Dip.,  tome  4,  p.  852 ; 
Martens^  Becueily  ete.^  tome  6,  pp.  508-515 ;  De  Ctissy,  Droit 
Maritime^  liv.  ] ,  tit  8,  §  86 ;  liv.  2,  ch.  20 ;  Massif  Droit  Com^ 
mercial,  liv.  2,  tit  1,  §  888 ;  Mnerigoriy  DraiU  des  Assurances^ 
ch.  12,  sec.  19.) 

§  24.  Some  have  contended  that  the  rule  of  exemption 
ought  to  extend  to  cases  of  shipwreck  on  a  belligerent  coast, 
to  cases  of  forced  refuge  in  a  belligerent  harbor  by  stress  of 
weather,  or  want  of  provisions,  and  even  to  cases  of  entering 
such  ports  from  ignorance  of  the  war.  There  are  exceptional 
cases  where  such  exemption  has  been  granted.  Thus,  when 
the  English  man-of-war  the  Elizabeth  had  been  forced  by 
stress  of  weather,  in  1746,  to  take  refage  in  the  belligerent 
port  of  Havana,  the  captain  offered  to  surrender  himself  to 
the  Spanish  governor  as  prisoner,  and  his  vessel  as  a  prize, 
but  the  latter  refused  to  take  advantage  of  his  distress ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  offered  him  every  facility  for  repairing  his 
vessel,  and,  on  leaving,  gave  him  a  safe  conduct  as  £Eur  as  the 
Bermudas.  Again,  in  1780,  an  English  captain  entered  the 
Spanish  port  of  San  Fernando  de  Omoa,  in  Honduras,  with- 
out knowing  that  it  was  belligerent  The  Spanish  comman- 
dant refused  to  take  advantage  of  his  ignorance,  but  permit- 
ted him  to  provision  his  ship  and  to  sail  unmolested  to  Jamar 
ica.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French  squadron  which  entered 
Louisburg,  in  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton,  in  1745,  ignorant 
of  its  hostile  character,  was  captured  as  prizes,  and  its  officers 
and  crews  retained  as  prisoners  of  war.  The  French  captain 
Kalin,  entered  the  port  of  Oranada,  in  the  Antilles,  in  the 
war  of  1780,  ignorant  of  its  hostile  character.  He  was  imme- 
diately seized  as  prisoner  of  war,  and  his  vessel  as  a  good 
prize.  In  1799  a  Prussian  vessel,  La  Diaruiy  forced  to  take 
refuge  in  the  port  of  Dunkirk,  was  restored  by  the  French 
tribunal  on  the  principle  of  res  sacra  miser;  but  in  the  analo- 
gous case  of  Maria  ArendZj  in  1800,  the  court  condemned, 
in  strict  conformity  with  the  French  ordonnances.  A  <;ourt 
xnagr  be  compelled  by  a  fn&OB^  of  duly  to  coi^^mn  in.  suck 
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cases,  but  the  sovereign  power  of  the  state  might  well  exer- 
cise its  sense  of  humanity  and  generosity  by  restoring  even 
after  condemnation.  INTotwithstanding  the  plea  raised  by 
French  writers  in  such  cases  that,  ^^  h  nudaheur  opbre  de  plein 
droit  tme  irhe,''  the  principle  is  neither  admitted  by  the  gene- 
ral law  of  nations  nor  by  the  maritime  ordonnances  of  France. 
(De  Ouss}/j  DroU  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit  3,  §§  88,  84 ;  liv.  2,  ch. 
12 ;  Pistoye  et  Duverdy,  Des  Prises,  tit.  9,  ch.  2,  sec.  2 ;  Ordcm- 
fumce  de  1681 ;  Ordarmance  de  1696,  May  12th ;  Biglemmt  de 
1778,  July  26th,  arts.  14, 15 ;  Arrtte,  de  de  1800,  March  27th, 
arts.  19,  20.) 
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CHAPTER   XXI. 


TRADE   WITH   THE   ENBMT 


OONTBITTS. 

1 1.  Property  of  lubjects  and  alliei  engaged  in  trade  with  the  enemy  liable  to 
confiscation — {2.  Exceptions — {3.  Rnle  rigorously  enforced — {4.  Cases 
of  attempt  to  evade  it — {5.  Withdrawal  from  enemy's  conntry  at  begin- 
ning of  war  —  {6.  Distinction  between  cases  of  domicil  and  mere  residence 

—  {7.  Necessity  of  a  license  discussed — {8.  Decisions  in  the  United  States 

—  {9.  Where  order  of  shipment  cannot  be  countermanded — {10.  Good 
faith  or  mistake  no  defense  —  {11.  Different  kinds  of  trade  —  {12.  Vessels 
liable  to  capture  during  continuous  voyage  —  {13.  When  offense  is  com- 
pleted—  {  14.  Share  of  partner  in  neutral  house  —  (  15.  Transfer  of  shipe 

—  {16.  Regularity  of  papers  not  conclusive  —  {17.  Trade  by  resident  or 
domiciled  stranger — }  18.  Distinction  between  native  subject  and  domi- 
ciled stranger —  { 19.  Effect  of  acceptance  of  a  license  from  the  enemy — 
{  20.  Possessions  and  colonies  of  the  enemy  —  {  21.  Rule  of  insurance. 

§  1.  It  may  be  stated,  as  a  genend  proposition,  that  the 
property  of  a  subject  found  engaged  in  trade  or  interoourse 
with  the  ports,  territories,  or  subjects  of  a  public  enemy,  is 
liable  to  confiscation.  This  rule  is  not  founded  on  any  pecu- 
liar criminality  in  the  intentions  of  the  party,  or  on  any 
direct  loss  or  injury  resulting  to  the  state,  but  is  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  a  state  of  war,  which  places  the  citizens 
or  subjects  of  the  beUigerent  states  in  hostility  to  each  other, 
and  prohibits  all  interoourse  between  them.    The  protection 
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of  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  state,  makes  the  applica- 
tion of  this  rule  especially  necessary  to  the  merchant  and  tra- 
der, who,  under  the  temptations  of  an  unlimited  intercourse 
with  the  enemy,  by  artifice  or  fraud,  or  from  motives  of 
cupidity,  might  be  led  to  sacrifice  those  interests.  The  same 
rule  is  applicable  to  the  subjects  of  an  ally.  Where  two  or 
more  states  are  allied  in  a  war,  the  relations  of  the  subjects 
of  the  ally  toward  the  common  enemy,  are  precisely  the  same 
as  those  of  the  subjects  of  the  principal  belligerent.  In  this 
respect,  there  is  no  distinction  between  the  two ;  and  if  the 
courts  of  their  own  country  do  not  enforce  the  rights  and 
duties  of  war,  those  of  the  principal  or  co-belligerent  may  do 
BO,  for  the  tribunals  of  all  have  an  equal  right  to  enforce  the 
laws  of  war,  and  to  punish  any  infractions,  whether  com- 
mitted by  the  subjects  of  their  own  government,  or  of  that 
of  an  ally.  As  neither  of  the  allies  in  a  common  war  can 
relax  in  fiivor  of  its  own  subjects,  without  the  consent  of  its 
co-belligerent,  the  general  rule  which  prohibits  all  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  the  common  enemy,  it  is  held  that  the 
subjects  of  one  state  cannot  plead  in  the  prize  courts  of  its 
ally,  the  permission  of  their  own  sovereign  to  engage  in  such 
prohibited  trade,  and  that  such  permission  will  not  exempt 
from  condemnation,  the  property  so  employed.  This  rule 
seems  to  be  founded  on  good  and  substantial  reasons.  We 
quote  the  remarks  of  Sir  William  Scott  on  this  point.  "  It 
is  of  no  importance,"  he  says,  "to  other  nations,  how  much 
a  single  belligerent  chooses  to  weaken  and  dilute  his  own 
rights.  But  it  is  otherwise,  when  allied  nations  are  pursuing 
a  common  cause  against  a  common  enemy.  Between  them, 
it  must  be  taken  as  an  implied,  if  not  an  express  contract, 
that  one  state  shall  not  do  anything  to  defeat  the  general 
object  If  one  state  permits  its  subjects  to  carry  on  an  inter- 
rupted trade  with  the  enemy,  the  consequence  may  be  that 
it  will  supply  that  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy,  especially 
if  it  is  an  enemy  depending  very  materially  on  the  resources 
of  foreign  commerce,  which  may  be  very  injurious  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  common  cause,  and  the  interests  of  its 
ally."  He  therefore  concludes,  that  it  is  not  enough  to  say 
that  one  state  has  given  its  permission,  but  that  it  should  also 
appear  that  the  trade  has  the  allowance  of  the  confederate 
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^te,  or  that  it  can,  in  no  manner,  inteifere  with  die  eommon 
4>peration3.  {Marmingj  Law  of  NaiUms,  p.  122 ;  ChUtj/y  Lcod 
<^  NationSf  pp.  276,  277 ;  Bynkershjoek,  QuaesL  Jur.  Fiib.,  lib. 
1,  capB.  9  and  15 ;  WheaUmy  Elem.  Int.  Law^  pt  4,  ch.  1,  S§ 
la,  14 ;  PhiUimare,  On  M.  Law,  vol.  8,  §§  69,  et  eeq. ;  JSfef- 
(er,  Drcit  iUematumalj  §  123 ;  Duer,  On  Insuran/ce^  vol.  1,  pp. 
656,  679 ;  The  Neptuams,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  406 ;  The  Noyade, 
4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  251;  The  JEenigheidj  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  210 ;  The 
JSaopj  Rob  Rep.,  p.  200 ;  Ihe  Jange  Pieter,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  79 ; 
The  JuUa,  1  GalUs.  Rep.,  pp.  601-«08 ;  The  Rapid,  8  Oranch. 
Rep.,  p.  155.) 

§  2.  There  are  but  two  exceptions  to  this  general  role  inter- 
dicting trade  with  the  enemy :  First,  the  mere  exercise  of 
the  rights  of  humanity,  and,  second,  the  trade  sanctioned  by 
the  license  or  authority  of  the  goven^mei^t  The  fi|st  pf 
these  exceptions  would  permit  intercoursQ  with  the  en^my, 
to  such  a  limited  extent,  and  of  so  rare  an  occurrence,  ae  to 
require  no  particular  discussion ;  the  second,  results  fropi  tb^ 
fact>  that  on  certain  occasions  it  is  highly  expedient  for  the 
^te  to  permit  an  intercourse  with  the  enemy,  by  commerce 
or  otherwise ;  but  the  state  alone,  and  not  individuals,  must 
determine  when  it  shall  be  permitted,  and  under  what  regu- 
lations. Without  such  direct  permission  of  the  state,  no 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  enemy  is  allowed  to  subsistt 
{Wheaion,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt  4,  ch.  1,  §  13;  Duer,  On  Insur 
ranee,  vol.  1,  p.  556 ;  The  Hoop,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  pp.  199, 200 ;  Man- 
ning, Law  of  Nations,  p.  123 ;  ReUo,  Derecho  Iniemacional,  pt, 
2,  c^p.  2,  §  8 ;  Seffier,  Droit  International,  §  123 ;  WUdman, 
int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  245 ;  Jacobsen,  Seerecht,  §§  719-731 ;  Phil- 
Umore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §  75.) 

§  3r  T^  mlfi  which  prohibits  every  £3rm  of  commercial 
ll^tQrcourpe  or  tradQ  with  the  enemy,  whether  by  the  subjects 
9f  t}i«^.b§Uigfirent  or  of  his  allies,  ia  enforced  in  oourts  of 
piiaQ  with  a  stem  and  inflexible  rigor,  m  ^o  piotives  of  com- 
pi^sion  or  indulgence,''  says  Mr.  Du^,  ^^ prompted  by  the 
h^rdbphip  qf  the  particular  easfi,  nor  may  views  <^  public 
^tili^,  dfflrlvedtfix^m  the  innqoent  or.beuefidal  nature  of  the 
P9^m}ar  tr^^  ar^  evf»r  a]l9W«4  to  suspj^nd  or  jaitigate  its 
il^Uc^tipn.    6w^h  cQoiiderfttiaos  aise  not  regarded  as  legal 
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didtinctioHB  that  can  operate  to  create  an  exception  from  the 
general  rule.  They  may  influence  properly  the  discretion  of 
the  executive  powei*,  but  must  be  rejected  by  the  judicial 
conscience."  No  matter  how,  or  under  what  circumstances, 
such  trade  may  be  carried  on,  or  attempted,  (with  the  single 
exception  already  mentioned,)  the  same  penalty  of  confisca- 
tion will  attach.  It,  liherefore,  is  not  necessary  that  the  ship 
in  which  the  goods,  engaged  in  such  illegal  traffic,  are  trans- 
ported, should  also  belong  to  a  subject  of  thd  belligerent 
whose  rights  are  violated.  The  vessel  may  be  neutral,  but 
the  neutrality  of  the  flag,  where  the  trafllc  is  illtegal,  will 
afford  no  more  protection  to  tiie  go6ds  of  a  subject  than  to 
those  of  an  enemy.  It  is  by  means  of  neutral  vessels  that 
such  illegal  traffic  is  usually  carried  on,  as  appears  in  most 
cases  in  which  condemnation  has  been  pronounced.  Any 
attempt  by  a  subject  to  import  goods  from  the  enemy's  couh- 
try,  without  the  license  of  his  own  government,  is  a  violation 
of  duty  on  his  part,  and  involves  his  property  so  employed, 
in  the  penalty  of  confiscation.  It  is  not  necessary  that  these 
goods  should  be  the  firuits  of  any  purchase,  barter,  contract, 
or  negotiation,  in  the  enemy's  country  after  hostilities  had 
commenced.  The  sailing  of  the  vessel  T^th  the  goods  on 
board  after  the  party  had  a  knowledge  of  the  war,  completes 
the  offense,  stamps  the  cargo  with  an  illegal  character,  and 
subjects  it,  during  its  transportation,  to  a  rightful  seizure. 
The  propriety  of  strictiy  adhering  to  this  rule  is  vindicated 
by  Judge  Story,  with  his  usual  ability,  in  the  case  of  The 
Hapidf  where  the  question  is  fully  discussed.  {Duer^  On 
Inmrmce^  vol.  1,  pp.  566-659 ;  TAe  Lady  Jane^  died  1  Bob. 
Bep.y  p.  202 ;  The  William,  cited  1  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  214 ;  The  Juf-^ 
from  Louisa  Margaretha^  died  1  Bob.  Bep.^  p.  202 ;  Ihe  Si. 
Philip,  died  8  Term  Btp.,  p.  556 ;  JSenigheid,  died  1  Bob.  Bep.^ 
p.  210 ;  The  Fortuna,  died  1  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  211 ;  The  Mary,  1 
GaUis.  Bep.,  p.  620 ;  The  Bapid,  1  QaJUa.  Bep.,  p.  295 ;  9 
Oraneh.  Bep.,  p.  182 ;  The  Alexander,  8  Oranch.  Bep.,  p.  169; 
Sefftevj  Droit  IrUemaHorud;  WUdnusin,  Int.  Law^  vol.  2,  p.  245; 
I/au,  Volkerseerechi,  §  268.) 

§  4.  Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  evade  this  rule 
by  allegations  of  special  exceptions.  In  cases  of  this  kind  it 
has  been  alleged  that  the  property  in  the  spedfic  goods  Wad 
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acquired  before  the  war,  as  in  the  cases  of  The  Louisa  Mar- 
garetha  and  The  Sapidy  or  that  the  goods  were  actually  ship- 
ped as  well  as  purchased  before  hostilities  commenced,  as  in 
the  cases  of  The  Eenigherdy  The  Fortuna,  and  The  Mary ;  or 
that  the  ship  on  which  the  goods  were  found  had  been  forci- 
bly detained,  as  in  the  case  of  The  Alexander;  or  that  the 
goods  were  the  produce  of  funds  in  the  enemy's  country 
which  the  party  had  no  other  means  of  withdrawing,  as  in 
the  cases  of  The  Lady  Jane^  The  William^  and  The  JRapieL 
It  was  once  decided  by  the  English  court  of  common  pleas, 
that  goods  might  be  lawfully  exported  from  an  enemy's  coun- 
try, although  purchased  during  the  war,  where  the  sole  object 
of  the  purchase  was  to  enable  the  parties  to  remit  to  their 
own  country  their  funds  and  eflfects,  which  were  in  the  enemy's 
country  when  the  war  was  declared ;  but  this  exception  was 
subsequently  overruled  by  the  court  of  the  king's  bench. 
{Duer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  pp.  467, 468,  660 ;  Potis  v.  Bell,  8 
Term.  Rep.,  p.  548 ;  Bell  v.  Gilsony  1  Bos.  and  Pal.  Rep.,  p. 
845 ;  The  Juffrow  Louisa  Margaretha,  died  1  Rob.  Rep.y  p.  208  ; 
The  Rapid,  1  GaUis.  Rep.,  p.  295 ;  9  Qranch.  Rep.,  p.  182;  The 
JEenigheidy  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  210,  cited;  The  Fortuna,  1  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  211,  cited;  The  Mary,  1  GaMs.  Rep.,  p.  620 ;  The 
Alexander^  8  Oranch.  Rep.,  p.  169 ;  The  Lady  Jane,  1  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  202 ;  The  WilUam,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  214,  cited.)  ^ 

§  5.  Yattel  and  Burlamaqui  concur  in  the  doctrine,  that 
both  justice  and  humanity  require  that  persons  who  are  sur- 
prised by  a  war  in  an  enemy's  country,  should  have  a  rea- 
sonable time  to  withdraw  their  persons  and  effects,  and 
ought  not  to  be  treated  as  enemies,  unless  their  departure 
should  be  unreasonably  delayed.  This  view  is  countenanced 
by  several  eminent  writers  on  public  law,  and  the  language 
of  Sir  William  Scott,  on  several  occasions,  seems  to  justify 
the  conclusion  that  a  distinction  in  favor  of  persons  thus  cir- 
cumstanced would  be  admitted  in  the  English  admiralty. 
'^It  seems  a  necessary  deduction,"  says  Mr.  Duer,  ^^from 
these  views,  that,  in  the  judgment  of  these  writers,  the 
property  of  persons  thus  withdrawing  themselves  from  the 
enemy's  country,  would,  in  the  course  of  transportation,  be 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  their  own  government ;  since, 
otherwise,  the  very  object  of  the  lenity  exercised  toward 
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them  might  be  defeated,  and  that,  which  was  granted  as  a 
favor,  would  be  converted  into  a  snare.  If  the  peculiar 
hardships  of  confiscating  the  property  of  persons  thus  cir- 
cumstanced, should  induce  even  the  hostile  government  to 
relax,  for  their  benefit,  the  ordinary  rules  of  war,  it  is  evident, 
that  the  same  consideration  addresses  itself  still  more  directly, 
and  with  greater  power,  to  the  justice  of  their  own  govern- 
ment. It  would,  indeed,  be  a  strange  assertion,  that  the 
very  property,  which  the  enemy  is  bound  to  release,  their 
own  government  can  be  justified  in  siezing  and  condemning. 
*  *  *  To  protect  its  subjects  who  retain  their  allegiance, 
is  the  moral  obligation  that  rests  upon  every  government, 
and  where  the  acts  for  which  the  protection  is  sought  are  not 
merely  innocent,  but  meritorious,  the  obligation  presses  with 
a  peculiar  force.  To  confiscate  the  property  of  subjects,  in 
the  act  of  returning  to  their  allegiance,  is  the  extreme  of 
injustice,  as  well  as  of  impolicy.  It  is  to  punish  those  whom 
their  country  should  desire  to  reward."  {PhUUmore^  On  Int. 
LaWy  vol.  3,  §  75 ;  Ihur^  On  InsurancCy  vol.  1,  pp.  661-568 ; 
Wheaton,  EUm,  Int.  Law^  pt.  4,  ch.  1,  §  17 ;  Vattely  Droit  des 
Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  18,  §  844 ;  liv.  8,  ch.  4,  §  68 ;  ch.  5,  §§  78,  77; 
Burhxmaqai,  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Gens^  tome  5,  pt  4,  ch.  7 ; 
Brofum  v.  The  U,  S.,  8  Oranch.  Rep,,  p.  125 ;  Heffter,  Droit 
Iniematiomd,  §  126 ;  Rvpidme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1, 
cap.  10 ;  Belloy  Derecho  BUemacumal,  pt  2,  cap.  2,  §  2.) 

§  6.  A  distinction  must  be  here  noticed  between  the  pro- 
perty of  a  citizen  resident  in  a  foreign  country,  and  that  of 
one  domiciled  in  the  belligerent  state.  The  property  of  a 
citizen  domiciled  in  a  foreign  country,  when  that  country 
becomes  involved  in  a  war  with  that  of  his  alle^ance,  is  at 
once  liable  to  be  condemned  as  that  of  an  enemy.  But  that 
of  a  citizen  simply  resident  in  the  belligerent  state,  if  con- 
demned on  his  attempt  to  withdraw  it  from  the  enemy's 
country,  must  be  condemned  as  that  of  a  citizen  engaged  in 
an  imlawftd  trade  with  the  enemy.  The  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States  have  decided  that  the  property  of  American 
citizens  domiciled  in  an  enemy's  country,  although  shipped 
before  a  knowledge  of  the  war,  was,  by  that  event,  irredeem- 
ably stamped  with  a  hostile  character,  and  the  goods  were 
condemned  as  a  lawful  prize.    But  the  case  of  a  citizen, 
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merely  resident  in  the  enemy's  country,  pr^sent^  a  very  dit 
ferent  question.  {Duety  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  pp.  603,  663 ; 
PhillipSy  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  p.  84 ;  Wheaion,  JSlem.  InL 
LaWj  pt.  4,  cb.  1,  §  17 ;  The  Venus^  8  Cranch.  J^ep.,  p.  263 ; 
The  St.  Lawrence,  9  Oranch.  Rep.,  p.  121  j  Anipry  v.  McGre- 
gor, 15  Johns.  Rep,,  p.24.) 

%!•  K  it  be  admitted  that  it  k  the  du^  of  a  government  tor 
&cilitale  the  withdrawal  of  its  own  citizens  and  their  prop- 
erty from  an  enemy's  country,  the  question  next  to  be  eon- 
sidered  isi,  the  propriety  of  requiring  the  dtizena  to  procure 
a  Ueeose  from  their  own  government  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  such  property.  On  this  question  Mr.  Duer  remarks : 
^  It  ia,  doubtless,  right  and  necessary  that  a  merchant,  not 
resident  in  an  enemy's  countTy^  wbo  desires,  at  the  com- 
mencen^ent  of  a  war,  to  withdraw  his  property  and  effects^ 
should  obtain  a  license  from  his  own  government.  He  is 
guilty,  otherwise,  of  a  vohintary  trading.  The  good  faith  of 
a  person  wbo  has  the  power  to  apply  for  a  license,  and  neg- 
leets  the  duty,  is  liable  to  just  suspicions ;  and  the  express 
pennissioii  of  the  government  is,  in  such  cases,  the  only  ade- 
<[uate  security  against  abuse  and  fraud.  But  the  propriety 
of  requiring  a  person,  who  is  seeking  to  escape  from  a  hos** 
tile  country,  to  continue  a  residence  that  exposes  his  person 
to  imprisonment,  and  hits  property  to  seizure,  until  a  license 
from  his  own  government  can  be  obtained,  so  far  from  being 
evident,  can,  by  no  means,  be  admitted.  His  ability  to 
retuim — to  save  himself  and  his  property  —  may  depend 
upon  meaamre^,  that,  to  be  effectual,  must  be  immediate ;  and 
the  necessary  delay  in  procuring  a  license  would  operate,  in 
most  cases,  to  defeat  the  execution  of  the  design."  Mr.  Duer, 
therefore,  adopta  the  conclusion  that  a  license  is  not  in  all 
cases  necessary,  and  ^^  that  the  property  of  subjects  with- 
drawing themflelves,  in  good  faith,  from  a  hostile  country, 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  knowledge  of  the  war,  is  not 
stamped  withi  the  illegal  ch^acter  of  a  trading  with  the, 
enemy;  bat  is  to  be  coneidered^  by  a  just  exception  from  the 
gesieral  rule^,  aii  exempt  from  confijscatioi;.  Such  would  be 
the  probable  decision  of  the  question  in  the  English  courta  of 
pid^e ;  nor  is  it  by  any  means  certain  that  an  opposite  deter- 
mination, would  be  m^de,  in  those  of  the,IJnited  States.   The 
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eacact  qnestiozl  has  not  yet  been  determinecl  by  the  Bupreme 
tribmial ;  nor  is  its  decision  inrolved  as  a  necessary  conse^ 
qnence  in  the  cases  tha;t  have  hitherto  occurred."  {Daer\  On 
Insurasnce^  vol.  1^  pp.  564-666 ;  The  Madonna  ddld  GrUcief  4 
Bob.  £ep.j  p*  198 ;  The  8L  iMwrenee,  9  Oraneh  Bep.^  p.  121 ) 
Armor}/  v.  MeOre^ot^^  15  Johns.  Rep.y  p.  24 ;  PhUt^Sj  On  hisu^ 
swrcmce^  vol.  1,  p.  84.) 

§  S.  The  language  6f  Mr.  Justice  Stdiy,  in  the  cases  of 
The  Rapid  and  The  Mdryy  in  the  circuit  court,  amounts  to  a 
clear  denial  of  the  existence  of  the  right  in  question,  under 
any  circumstances ;  although  in  tlie  case  of  The  Si.  Lawrence^ 
subsequently  decided  in  the  supreme  court,  where  the  opin- 
ion of  the  court  was  given  by  the  g(ame  dlstlngniErhect  judge, 
any  direct  decision  of  this  question  was  studiously  avoided; 
and  that  case-  was  decided  on  the  ground  that  the  propertrf 
had  not  been  withdrawn  from  the  enemy's  country  toUkin  rea^ 
sontxbte  Ume  after  the  knowledge  of  the  wair.  This  exact  quec^ 
tion,  m  already  remarked,  has  never  been  determined  by  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  nor  is  its  decision  in* 
volved,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  in  tibe  cases  v^hi<^h  hav^ 
been  adjadicated  before  that  tribunal.  In  a  case  decided  iti 
the  suprcJme  court  of  the  State  of  New  York,  it  was  held  that 
a  citizen  of  one  belligerent  may  withdraw*  his  property  froilnl 
the  countty  of  the  other  belligerent,  provided  he  does  itI 
within;  a  reasonable  time  after  the  declanitioti  of  the  wa!i^,  tttidt 
does  not  himself  go  to  the  enemy 'd  country  for  that  ptirpoise. 
In  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court  iii  this  case,  {Arnory  v. 
JUeGregoTj)  Chief  Justice  Thompson  reniarks,  that,  from  the' 
guarded  and  diutious-  manner  in  which  the  supreme  coiul;  of 
the  United  Stated  had  reserved  itself  u^on  thid  particular 
question,  there  was  reason  to  concltide  th^  when  it  shoald 
be  distinctly  presented,  it  Wbhld  be  considered  as  not  coiniM^ 
withlii  th^  policy  of  the  rule  that  renders  ill  tVadittg  Oi*  intbr^. 
course  n^ith  the'  enemy  illegal.  {Duer,  0)i  Insurance,  vol.  1,  pi 
666,  note;  PhiUips,  On  Jhsuriinee,  \^ol.  1,  p:  84;  The  Aapid, 
1  Gems:  Bep.,  p.  804^,  The^  Mmy^  1  OtdUs.  Bep.y  p.  621 ;  The 
Si.  Lasmrmee,  9  Oraneh  Bep:,  p.  121  ;>  Amory  v.  MeGregoTf  1& 
Johns^.  Bep.^  p;  24 ;  Bttsk^  Opiniomxf  Xf.  S.*  AMy  9enl.^  vbli  ly 
pt  176;> 
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§9.  The  oulj  well-established  exception  to  the  role  which 
confiscates  all  goods  imported  from  the  enemy's  ooontry, 
during  the  war,  is  where  it  is  shown  that  the  goods  were 
purchased  under  an  order  given  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities,  and  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the 
owner,  by  any  dilligence,  to  countermand  the  order  in  time  to 
prevent  the  shipment  It  must,  however,  be  clearly  shown 
that  all  possible  dilligence  was  used,  after  the  first  notice  of 
hostilities,  to  countermand  the  voyage.  {DucTj  On  Insuranctj 
vol.  1,  p.  560;  The  Juffrow  Caiharina,  5  Bob,  Rep.,  p.  141; 
The  Fortuna  1  Roh.  Rep.,  p.  211 ;  The  Freeden,  1  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  212 ;  The  Madonna  delld  Grade,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  195.) 

§  10.  The  good  faith  or  mistake  of  the  party,  affords  no 
protection  to  the  ship  or  goods  engaged  in  illegal  trade  with 
an  enemy.  The  entire  absence  of  any  intention  to  violate 
the  law,  no  matter  how  perfect  the  innocence  of  the  intent 
may  have  been,  nor  whether  the  act  resulted  from  mistake 
or  ignorance,  cannot  avert  the  penalty  of  confiscation.  In 
the  celebrated  case  of  The  Hoop,  decided  by  Sir  Ty^illiam 
Scott,  the  goods  had  been  imported  from  an  enemy's  country 
with  the  express  sanction  of  the  commissioners  of  the  cus- 
toms,  under  an  erroneous  interpretation  of  a  special  provision 
of  an  act  of  parliament;  but,  while  admitting  and  lamenting 
the  hardship  of  the  case,  the  judge  felt  himself  compelled  to 
pronounce  a  condemnation.  He  referred,  in  his  opinion,  to 
numerous  cases  where  the  Lords  of  appeal  had  rigorously 
enforced  the  rule,  notwithstanding  the  strongest  mitigating 
circumstances.  {Dtier,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.  667;  Kenij 
Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  68 ;  The  Hoop,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p. 
196 ;  The  Charlotte,  1  Lod.  Rep.,  p.  387 ;  The  Angelique,  3  Rob. 
Rep.,  app.  9;  The  Nelly,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  219,  note;  The 
Franklin,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  127 ;  The  Noyade,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p. 
251 ;  The  Joseph,  1  GaUis.  Rep.,  p.  545 ;  8  Cranch.  Rep.,  p. 
451 ;  Gri^ald  v.  WaddingUm,  16  Johns.  Rep.,  p.  438 ;  Scolejield 
v.  EicheJberger,  7  Peters,  Rep.,  p.  586.) 

§  11.  The  ulterior  destination  of  the  goods  determines  the 
character  of  the  trade,  no  matter  how  circuitous  the  route  by 
which  they  are  to  reach  that  destination.  Even  where  the 
ship  in  which  the  goods  are  embarked  is  destined  to  a  neu- 
tral porty  and  the  goods  are  there  to  be  unladen,  yet,  if  they 
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are  to  be  transported  thence,  whatever  may  be  the  mode  of 
conveyance,  to  an  enemy's  port  or  territory,  they  fall  within 
the  interdiction  and  penalty  of  the  law.  The  converse  of 
this  is  also  undoubtedly  true;  that  is,  trade ^rom  an  enemy's 
country,  through  a  neutral  port,  is  unlawful,  and  the  goods 
so  shipped  through  a  neutral  territory,  even  though  they 
may  be  unladen  and  transhipped,  are  liable  to  condemnation. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  carry  on  trade  with  the  enemy,  by  the 
circuitous  route  of  a  neutral  port,  and  thus  evade  the  penalty 
of  the  law.  But  the  law  will  not  countenance  any  such 
attempts  to  violate  its  principles*  by  a  resort  to  the  shelter  of 
neutral  territory ;  any  such  voyage  is  illegal  at  its  inception, 
and  the  goods  shipped  are  liable  to  seizure  at  the  instant  it 
commences.  A  coasting,  or  colonial  trade,  limited  to  the 
ports  of  the  enemy,  so  far  from  meriting  any  indulgence,  is 
regarded  as  peculiarly  noxious,  and  the  ship  and  goods  so 
employed,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  war,  cannot  escape  the 
penalty  of  condemnation.  **The  conduct  of  the  citizen," 
says  Duer,  "who  thus  incorporates  himself  with  the  com- 
merce and  interests  of  the  enemy,  admits  of  no  palliation  or 
excuse;  it  is  not  simply  blameable,  but  highly  criminal." 
{Kmty  Com.  on  Am.  Law^  vol.  1,  p.  81 ;  Wheaion,  Elem.  Int. 
LaWy  pt.  4,  ch.  1,  §  17 ;  Duer^  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  pp.  569, 
570;  The  Diana,  2  Gallis.  Bep.,  p.  98;  The  Wellington,  2  Gallis. 
Hep.,  p.  103;  Th£  Jonge  Pieter,  4  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  79 ;  Wildman, 
Int.  Laxo,  vol.  2,  p.  20.) 

§  12.  A  vessel  engaged  in  unlawful  trade  with  the  enemy 
is  liable  to  capture  and  condemnation  at  any  time  during  the 
voyage,  in  which  the  offense  is  committed,  but  not  after  the 
voyage  is  completed.  If,  however,  the  voyage  is  continuous 
and  entire,  although  consisting  of  separable  parts,  she  is 
liable  to  capture  while  any  portion  of  it  remains  to  be  per- 
formed, even  where  the  part  in  which  the  offense  was  com- 
mitted has  been  completed.  This  point  has  been  fully 
discussed  and  decided  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States.  {WUdmany  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  20,  23;  Duer,  On 
.  Inswance,  vol.  1,  pp.  570,  671;  The  Joseph,  Oranch.  Bep.,  pp. 
454,  455.) 

§  18.  Actual  trading  with  the  enemy  is  not  necessary  to 
Bubject  a  ship  or  goods  to  confiscation.    It  is  sufficient,  as  a 
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general  rule,  that  they  are  engaged  in  a  voyage  with  that 
design,  in  order  to  complete  the  offense  and  to  incur  the 
penalty.  So  also  a  ship  belonging  to  a  subject^  and  pro- 
ceeding to  an  enemy's  port  in  ballast^  with  no  positive 
intention  of  procuring  a  cargo,  or  returning  therefrom 
without  any  cargo,  would  be  liable  to  capture  both  on  her 
outward  and  return  voyage.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  allege 
that  there  was  no  act  or  intention  of  trading.  Sut  the  mere 
intention  to  trade  with  the  enemy  is  not  punishable,  if  at 
the  time  of  capture  the  execution  of  the  intent  is  no  longer 
practicable.  Where,  from  fortuitous  circumstances,  whether 
known  or  unknown  to  the  parties,  the  execution  of  the 
design  can  no  longer  be  effected,  the  intent  does  not  con- 
stitute the  crime,  for  no  crime  could  be  committed.  A 
criminal  intent  is  never  punishable,  if,  before  the  design  can 
be  executed,  its  execution  becomes  impossible.  Thus,  a  British 
ship  bound  to  a  West  India  island-^ an  enemy's  country — 
but  captured  after  the  island  had,  in  fisu^t,  surrendered  to  the 
British  forces,  was  restored  by  Sir  William  Scott.  That  par- 
ticular case,  however,  was  distinguished  from  the  general 
rule  as  laid  down  by  Duer,  which  requires  the  full  sanction 
of  judicial  decisions.  {WUdman^  InU  Law^  vol.  2,  p.  22; 
Duevy  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  pp.  671,  572,  628 ;  The  Abby^  6 
Rob.  J8ep.,  p.  251;  The  InmOy  8  Bob.  Rep.,  p.  167;  The 
lAseiie,  6  Bob.  Bep.^  p.  887 ;  The  Trende  Sostre,  6  Bob.  Bep., 
p.  390,  in  notes;  The  Joseph,  8  Oranch.  Bep,,  p.  454.) 

%  14.  Where  the  property  seized  for  illegal  trafic  with  the 
enemy,  belongs  to  a  house  of  trade,  established  in  a  neutral 
country,  but  of  which  one  of  the  partners  is  a  resident  sub- 
ject of  the  belligerent  country,  his  share,  notwithstanding  the 
neutrality  of  the  house,  is  condemned.  The  rule  is  equally 
applicable,  even  where  the  belligerent  party  is  strictiy  doiv 
mant,  and  takes  no  part  whatever  in  the  direction  and  man- 
agement of  the  a&irs^of  sUdh  trading  house*  If  he  is  a  party 
interested  in  the  property  so  cdntaminAted,  he  must  suffer 
the  penalty  of  the  offense.  He  cannot  enj^e  as  a  partner 
in-  a  transaction  in  which  he  eoQld  not  lawfriUy  engage,  if 
alone.  ( Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  21 ;  Duer,  On  Insu- 
rance, vol.  1,  p.  578 ;  The  Franklin,  6  Bob.  Bep.y  p.  127 ; 
Ihe  Fartma,  cited  1  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  211.) 
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§  15.  OoQits  of  prize  regard  with  extreme  Bnspidon  and 
jealousy,  the  transfer  of  ships  from  subjects  to  neutrals,  during 
the  war.  If  such  a  ship  is  subsequently  employed  in  a  trade 
with  the  enemy,  very  slight  indicia  of  fraud  would  cause  her 
condemnation.  Thus,  an  English  vessel,  asserted  to  have 
been  sold  to  a  neutral,  after  hostilities  had  been  commenced 
between  England  and  Holland,  was  captured  while  engaged 
in  trade  between  6ueri\sey  and  Amsterdam,  under  the  comr 
maud  of  her  former  master,  who  had  also  been  the  owner, 
and  it  was  held  by  Sir  William  Scott,  that  the  transfer  was 
colorable  and  void,  and  he  condemned  both  ship  and  cargo. 
If,  however,  the  transfer  be  bona  JidCy  and  the  vessel  becomes 
neutral  property,  it  may  be  employed  in  all  trade,  in  which 
neutrals  may  lawfully  engage.  ( WUdman,  Ini,  Law^  vol.  2, 
p.  88 ;  Zhiety  On  Insurance,  vol,  1,  pp.  446-448^  573, 574 ;  JTie 
OmnOmSy  6  Mob.  i2^.,  p.  71 ;  The  Odiny  1  Mob.  Sep.,  pp.  252„ 
253.) 

§  16.  Regularily  of  papers,  in  such  cases,  are  not  conclu* 
sive  evidence  of  ownership ;  for,  as  remarked  by  Sir  William 
Scott,  in  the  case  of  The  Odin^  where  there  is  an  intention  to 
deceive,  the  regularity  of  the  paper  documents  is  a  necessary 
part  of  the  apparatus  and  machinery  of  the  fraud.  Although 
regular  documents,^  if  duly  verified  and  supported,  are  pre- 
sumptive evidence,  yet,  if  the  circumstances  and  &cts  of  the 
case  lead  justly  to  the  conclusion  that  these  papers,  however 
formal,  are  themselves  false,  the  court  will  not  be  bound  by 
them*  Where  the  papers  say  one  thing,  and  the  facts  of  the 
case  another,  the  court  will  ex^cise  a  sound  judgment  as  to 
whi^  the  preponderance  is  due.  It  has  already  been  stated,, 
that  although  a  vessel  be  documented  as  a  neutral  vessel,  it 
^ill  not  be  protected  by  its  documents,  if  the  domicil  of  its 
awn^c  is  hostile.  A  gpvemia.ent  may  grant  the  privilege  of 
a  nalional  character  to  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  its  own  navi- 
gation, but  cannot  change  its.  national  chaj?aeter,  to  the  pre^ 
jjidiee  of  tl|ird  parties.  Consequently,  if  the  real  owner  of 
the  vessel  emgfiged  in  trade  with  the  en^my^  be  a  subject  of 
00^  of  the  belligerents,  i;ta  apparent  neutral  character  will 
not  save  it  from  condemnation*  ( Wildnum^  Jht.  LaWy  voL  2^ 
p.  83;  if)uer»  (M  Jhsurance^  voL  1,  yg.  574,  575^;.  The  Odm,, 
1  Seb,  Se^  p.  252»  253;  The  Present,  5  Bob.  Rep.y  p.  277.| 
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§  17.  Wten  the  trading  is  from  a  port  of  the  belligerent, 
claiming  the  right  of  capture,  the  property  is,  as  a  general 
rule,  liable  to  confiscation,  if  the  owner  at  the  inception  of 
the  voyage  was  a  resident  in  the  country,  whether  as  a  native 
subject,  a  domiciled  merchant,  a  mere  stranger,  or  a  sojour- 
ner. Every  person  in  a  country,  (with  the  limited  exception 
of  ambassadors,  etc.,)  whether  a  native  or  stranger,  owes  obe- 
dience to  its  laws,  and  the  rule  of  international  jurisprudence, 
whif h  forbids  all  intercourse  and  trade  with  the  public  enemy, 
is  just  as  obligatory  upon  him  as  the  municipal  laws  of  reve- 
nue or  regulations  of  police.  We  have  already  stated  under 
what  circumstances  the  property  of  a  resident  in  an  enemy's 
country,  is  to  be  deemed  hostile ;  the  same  circumstances,  as 
a  general  rule,  are  sufiicient  to  justify  that  enemy  to  treat 
it  as  the  property  of  his  own  subjects,  and  to  subject  it  to 
like  penalties.  (Riquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.^  lib.  1,  tit  2,  cap. 
14;  DiWy  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.  675;  The  Indian  Chiefs  8 
Bob.  Rep.,  p.  17 ;  WUdmaUj  Int.  Law,  p.  15.) 

§18.  There  exists,  however,  an  important  distinction 
between  the  case  of  a  native  subject  and  that  of  a  domiciled 
stranger  or  mere  sojourner.  "  The  property  of  the  subject," 
says  Mr.  Duer,  "  where  the  trade  was  illegal  in  its  origin  and 
intent,  cannot  be  redeemed  from  its  guilt  and  penalty  by  any 
subsequent  change  of  his  own  residence ;  but  that  of  the  domi- 
ciled merchant,  or  stranger,  will  be  restored,  if,  previous  to 
its  capture,  he  had,  in  part,  removed  from  the  belligerent 
country,  with  the  intention  of  returning  to  his  own;  for  in 
this  case,  the  illegality  that  arose  solely  from  his  local  and 
temporary  allegiance,  by  the  removal  of  its  cause,  has  ceased 
to  exist."  This  distinction  has  been  established  in  a  number 
of  decisions,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  England.  In 
the  case  of  The  Indian  Chief ,  Mr.  Johnson,  one  of  the  claim- 
ants, was  an  American  citizen  in  his  native  character,  but 
had  resided  and  was  engaged  in  trade  in  England,  and  was 
still  living  there,  when  the  ship  which  he  claimed  as  owner, 
and  which  was  seized  as  engaged  in  a  trade  with  the  enemy, 
commenced  her  voyage.  But  as  it  was  clearly  proved  that 
he  had  left  England  for  the  United  States,  and  with  the  bona 
fide  intention  of  resuming  his  native  character,  before  the 
seizure,  his  claim  was  allowed  and  the  ship  restored.    Again, 
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in  the  case  of  The  EuiruscOy  the  claimant  was  a  Swiss  by  birth, 
but  had  been  impressed  with  a  French  hostile  character,  by 
trading  under  the  protection  of  a  French  factory  in  China, 
and  such  was  his  character  when  the  goods  were  shipped ; 
but  he  had  fortunately  quitted  China  before  the  capture,  and 
upon  this  ground  the  Lords  of  Admiralty  decreed  a  restora- 
tion* In  the  case  of  The  Oceariy  the  only  act  upon  which  Sir 
William  Scott  lelied,  as  evidence  of  the  intention  of  the 
party,  was,  that  he  had  made  arrangements  for  withdrawing 
himself  as  a  partner  from  a  house  of  trade  in  the  hostile 
country,  and  if  he  is  able  to  show  that  the  evidence  on  which 
the  captors  rely,  as  fixing  his  character,  had  been  changed  in 
£Etct,  or  in  judgment  of  law,  previous  to  capture,  his  claim  to 
restitution  will  be  allowed .  In  the  j  udgment  of  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  dissolution  of  partnership,  discontinuance  of  trade 
in  the  enemy's  country,  and  other  arrangements  obviously 
preparatory  to  a  change  of  residence,  ought  all  to  be  consi- 
dered overt  acts,  which,  when  performed  in  good  faith,  enti- 
tle the  claimant  to  restitution.  This  seems  an  important 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  that  the  national  character  of 
property  on  the  ocean  cannot  be  changed  in  transitu^  during 
the  prosecution  of  the  voyage.  (Dwer,  On  Insurance^  vol.  1, 
pp.  515-517, 544, 545, 576 ;  Wildman,  Int.  Law^  vol.  2,  pp.  15,  et 
seq. ;  The  Frames^  1  Qallis.  Rep.,  p.  614 ;  The  Venus,  8  Cranch. 
Rep.,  p.  299 ;  The  Frances,  8  Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  885;  The  Ocean, 
6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  91;  The  Eutrusco,  died  3  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  81; 
The  Indian  Chief,  8  Rob.  Rep.,  pp.  18-21.) 

§  19.  If  a  vessel  belonging  to  one  of  the  belligerents  prose- 
cutes a  voyage,  even  to  a  neutral  port,  under  a  license  from 
the  government  of  the  enemy,  both  ship  and  cargo,  while 
they  remain  under  the  protection  of  such  license,  are  liable 
to  capture  and  confiscation.  Such  condemnation  results  from 
the  presumption,  not  to  be  resisted,  that  the  license  is  granted 
by  the  enemy  for  the  furtherance  of  his  own  interests,  and 
the  citizen  or  subject  who  lends  himself  to  the  promotion  of 
that  object,  by  accepting  such  license,  violates  the  plainest 
duties  of  his  own  allegiance.  As  has  already  been  stated, 
individual  members,  composing  the  state  or  body  politic,  are 
prohibited  from  all  commercial  intercourse  with  the  public 
enemy,  unless  sanctioned  by  the  express  authority  of  their 
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own  government.  In  the  words  of  Sir  William  Scott,  no 
principle  should  be  held  more  sacred  than  that  an  intercourse 
with  the  enemy  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  subsist  on  any  other 
footing  than  that  of  the  direct  permission  of  the  state.  The 
reasons  of  this  rule  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Justice  Story,  in  the  case  of  The  JuUa^  which  opinion  was 
adopted,  in  extenso^  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  TTnited  States. 
At  the  threshold  of  his  opinion,  he  lays  down  the  fundamental 
proposition  that,  "in  war,  all  intercourse  between  the  subjects 
and  citizens  of  the  belligerent  countries  is  illegal,  unless  sanc^ 
tioned  by  the  authority  of  the  government,  or  in  the  exercise 
of  the  rights  of  humanity."  That  a  personal  license  from  an 
enemy  must  be  regarded  as  an  implied  agreement  with  such 
enemy,  that  the  holder  of  such  license  will  conduct  himself  in  a 
neutral  manner,  and  avoid  any  hostile  acts  toward  such  enemy. 
That  it  is,  therefore,  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  war,  and  of  his 
duties  to  his  own  government.  "  Can  an  American  citizen," 
he  asks,  "  be  permitted,  in  this  manner,  to  carve  out  for  him- 
self a  neutrality  on  the  ocean,  when  his  country  is  at  war  ? 
Can  he  justify  himself  in  refusing  to  aid  his  countrymen,  who 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  on  the  ocean,  or 
decline  their  rescue  ?  Can  he  withdraw  his  personal  services, 
when  the  necessities  of  the  nation  require  them  ?  Can  an 
engagement  be  legal,  which  imposes  upon  him  the  temptation 
or  necessity  of  deeming  his  personal  interests  at  variance 
with  the  legitimate  objects  of  his  government?"  Incom- 
pleteness of  a  voyage,  under  license  from  the  enemy,  is  no 
defense,  for  the  vessel  is  liable  to  capture  at  the  inetant  the 
voyage  under  such  license  is  commenced.  To  say  that  the 
vessel  could  not  be  seized  till  the  voyage  was  completed  or 
abandoned,  would  be,  in  effect,  saying  that  the  right  of  cap- 
ture only  exists  when  the  power  of  making  it  is  at  an  end.  In 
all  cases  where  the  object  of  the  voyage  is  prohibited,  its  incep- 
tion with  the  illegal  intent,  completes  the  offense  to  which 
the  legal  penalty  attaches.  This  case  of  illegal  trading,  under 
a  license  from  the  enemy,  is  only  a  particular  application 
of  a  universal  rule.  Nor  is  it  any  defense  to  s^ege  or 
prove  that  the  trade  is  not  subservient  to  the  enemy's 
interest*  The  condemnation  of  such  licensed  vessel  and 
cargo  rests  upon  the  broad  ground  of  the  illegalit^jr  of  sucb 
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▼ayage,  and  that  tiie  mere  sailing  under  the  enemy's  license 
6ul]ject8  the  property  to  confiseation.  The  acceptance  of  such 
hostile  license,  by  any  indiridnal,  of  a  belligerent  country,  is 
an  act  inconsistent  with  the  duties  of  his  allegiance ;  it  is  an 
att^mpt>  w^  hia  pfvrt,  to  elotil)/Qf  himself  with  a  neutral  charac- 
t}6r  by  fikvor  pf  the  other  beUigereot>  and  thus  to  separate 
himself,  withoQt  the  sanctioa  of  his  own  government,  from 
tihe  common  oh^rapter  of  his  oonntiy,  and  such  act  is^  la  iteeli; 
a  sujEHcient  ground  of  oond^mnatiofi*  (  Wildman^  Int.  Law^ 
vol,  ?,  p,  259 ;  PhilUmore^  On  Int.  L(W>y  vol.  8,  §  69 ;  Dwsr^  On 
iKmirm^  vol.  1,  p.  687 ;  Th  Amvro^  8  Onmeh.  JUp.,  p.  441 ; 
The  BiF(my  X  Wheabm,  Sep.,  p.  440 ;  The  Ariadne^  2  WheaL 
JRep.y  p.  143 ;  OQlquhfim  v.  N.  Y,  F.  Ifmirance  Oo.^  16  Ji>hns. 
jBq}„  p,  357;  Ogden  v,  Barker j  Vi  Johns,  iiqi.,  p.  87;  Ormg 
V,  U.  8,  Ins,  Cb.,  1  Peter.  C.  a  it,  p,  410.) 

§  20.  The  unlawfulness  of  trade  with  the  enemy  extends 
not  only  to  every  plaoe  within  his  dominions,  and  subject  to 
his  government,  but  also  to  all  places  in  his  possession  or 
military  occupation,  even  though  such  occupation  has  not 
ripened  into  a  conquest,  or  changed  the  national  character 
of  the  inhabitants.  In  each  case  there  is  the  same  hazard  to 
the  state,  and,  if  the  hostile  occupation  is  known  when  the 
communication  is  attempted,  there  is  the  same  breach  of 
duty  on  the  part  of  the  subject.  The  reasons  of  public  policy, 
which  forbid  such  intercourse,  apply  as  fully  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other.  The  same  rule  holds  even  in  the  case 
of  a  revolted  territory,  or  colony  of  the  enemy,  which  is 
known  to  have  been  for  years  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents, 
courts  of  justice  always  regard  such  revolted  territory  as 
belonging  to  the  enemy,  until,  by  some  public  act  of  their 
own  government,  it  is  expressly  recognized  as  ai>  indepen- 
dent and  friendly  power.  Until  such  express  recognition, 
courts  must  regard  the  revolted  territory  as  a  subsisting 
part  of  the  parent  state,  with  its  former  relations  unaltered. 
{PhUUpSy  On  Insuanice,  vol.  1,  p.  82;  Doer,  On  Insurance^ 
voL  1,  pp.  690,  591 ;  The  ManiUay  1  Edw.  Ad.  Bep.,  p.  3 ; 
The  Pelican^  1  Edw.  Ad.  Rep.,  appen.  D.;  Johnson  v,  GhreaveSy 
2  Fount.  Pep.y  p.  344 ;  Blackhume  v.  Thompsonj  15  East.  Hep., 
p.  81 ;  Bose  v.  Himeh/y  4  Oranch.  Pep.,  p.  272 ;  GdsUm  v. 
Hoyt^  18  Johns.  Sep.,  p.  587 ;  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2, 
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p.  116 ;  The  Fania,  5  Rob.  Hep.,  p.  106 ;  The  BdUtta,  1  Edw. 
Jtep.,  p.  171 ;  Hagedom  v.  Bell^  1  Maule  and  Sel.  Hep.^  p.  450 ; 
Bromley  v.  Sesseliiney  1  Camp.  JRep.^  p.  75 ;  Bentzon  v.  Boyle^ 
9  Cranch.  Bep.y  p,  191.) 

§  21.  It  may  be  stated,  as  a  general  rale,  that  any  insurance, 
on  either  vessel  or  cargo,  engaged  in  illegal  trade  with  the 
enemy,  is  illegal,  and  whenever  the  goods  or  vessel  are  liable 
to  condemnation,  the  policy  of  insurance  will  be  declared 
void.  Where  the  property  insured  is  justly  liable  to  bellige- 
rent capture,  whether  the  delictum^  that  is  the  substantive 
course  of  condemnation,  exists  at  the  inception  of  the  voyage, 
or  occurs  subsequently,  but  prior  to  the  time  the  policy 
attaches,  it  is  considered  to  be  illegal,  and  is  declared  void. 
There  are,  however,  on  this  question  conflicting  opinions 
and  decisions,  the  examination  of  which  does  not  come  within 
the  purpose  and  object  of  this  work.  {Duer^  On  Inauranee^  vol. 
1,  p.  748 ;  Amotddy  On  Insurance^  pt.  3,  ch.  1,  sec.  7 ;  Bedar- 
ridcy  Droit  MaritmCy  §§  1095,  et  seq.) 
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CHAPTEB    XXII. 


RIGHTS  AND  DUTIBS  OF  NEUTRALS. 


OONTBNTS. 

1.  Neutrality  in  war — {  2.  Qualified  neutralitj — {  3.  Advantages  and  result- 
ing duties  of  neutrality — {4.  Hostilities  not  allowed  within  neutral  juris- 
diction—  {  5.  Passage  of  troops  through  neutral  territory — {  6.  Pretended 
exception  to  inviolability  of  neutral  territory — {  7.  Opinions  of  European 
and  American  publicists — {  8.  Oase  of  the  Caroline — {  9.  Belligerent  ves- 
sels in  neutral  ports — {  10.  Right  of  asylum — {  11.  Presumptive  nght  of 
entry — {  12.  Armed  cruisers  in  neutral  waters — {  13.  Belligerent  ships  and 
troops  in  neutral  ports  and  territory — {  14.  Arming  vessels  and  enlisting 
troops — {  16.  Loans  of  money  by  neutrals — {  16.  Pursuit  of  enemy  from  neu- 
tral port — 2  17.  Passage  over  neutral  waters — {  18.  Municipal  laws  in  favor 
of  neutrality—]  19.  Laws  of  U.  S.— {  20.  Of  Great  Britain—}  21.  Pro- 
tection of  neutral  inviolability — {  22.  Claim  for  restitution — {  23.  If  cap- 
tured property  be  in  possession  of  a  neutral — {  34.  Power  and  jurisdictioii 
of  federal  courts — {  26.  Purchasers  in  foreign  ports — {  26.  If  condemned 
in  captor's  country — {  27.  Illegal  equipment. 

§  1.  Neutrals  in  a  war  are  those  who  take  no  part  in  it,  but 
remain  the  common  fiiends  of  the  belligerents,  favoring  the 
arms  of  neither  to  the  detriment  of  the  others.  "  The  neu- 
tral/' says  Phillimore,  "is  justly  and  happily  designated  by 
the  latin  expression  in  bello  medius.  It  is  of  the  essence  of 
his  character  that  he  so  retain  this  central  position,  as  to 
incline  to  neither  belligerent.  He  has  no  jus  beUieum  him- 
self, but  he  IB  entitled  to  the  continuance  of  his  ordinary 
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ju8  paciSf  with,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  certain  curtailmenta 
and  modifications  which  flow  from  the  altered  state  of  the 
general  relations  of  all  countries  in  time  of  war."  Accord- 
ing to  Bjnkershoek,  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  justice 
o  rinjustice  of  the  war,  and  can  show  no  favors  to  one  party 
in  preference  to  another.  The  error  of  Grotius,  copied  by 
Vattel,  in  thi^  respect,  has  not  been  followed  by  subsequent 
writers.  All  independent  sovereign  states  have  a  right  to 
remain  neutral  in  a  war,  unless  otherwise  bound  by  treaties 
of  alliance  previously  ^htered  iiit6.  It  io  not  necessary  that 
they  should  make  any  proclamation  or  public  declaration  of 
neutrality;  the  legal  presumption  is,  that  their  pacific  status 
continues,  unless  they  declare  to  the  contrary.  {BeUoj  Dere- 
eho  Intemadonaly  pt.  2,  cap.  7,  §  1 ;  Wheaton,  Mem,  InU  Law^ 
pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §§  1,  2,  3;  PhiUimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §§  136, 
179 ;  GrotiuSy  de  Jur.  BeL  ac  Pac,  lib.  3,  cap.  17 ;  Vattel,  Droit 
des  GenSf  liv.  3,  ch.  7,  §§  113-110 ;  Bynkershoek,  Quaest.  Jwr. 
Pub.,  lib.  1,  cap.  9 ;  Klub&r:,  £iirap.  Volkerrechty  §  284 ;  Man- 
ning, Law  of  Nations,  p.  166 ;  lUoser,  Versuch,  etc.,  B.  10,  ch. 
r,^§  211]  Orioldn,  IXploinatie'dela  Mef,  tofaie  2,  6h.  4;  Garden, 
fie  'J^iofiiatief.^Y.^7j^l\}  ^effler,  proit  tntermlional,  §  144 ; 
HauiefeuUle,  Des  Nations  Neutres,  tit.  ,4,  ch*  1 ;  ilubner,  De 
la  Saisie  deb  idtimeTits  Neu.,  t  1\  pt.  1,  ch.  2 ;  GaUani,  De 
t)pveri,  pt.  1,  cat.  1  \  ~Azuni,  Droit  Maritime,  ch.  1,  art.  8,  §  1 ; 
^assif  Droii  Comrnercial,  liv.  S,  tit.  1,  ch.  2 ;  De  Otissy,  Droit 
MaritimSy  liv*  1,  tit  3,  §  9 ;  Lampredi,  Chmmerce  des  Neutres, 
pt  1,  S  4.) 

§  2.  There  is,  however,  a  qualified  neutrality  M^hich  forms 
an  exception  to  this  definition;  it  arises  out  of  antecedent 
en]^a)^emenffi^,  by  i^hiiiil  the  neutral  state  has  bound  itself  to 
one  of  the  parties  to  the  Wdr,  to  fhrhish  a  limited  succor,  or 
to  extend  certain  privileges.  The  fulfilment  of  such  an 
^Dgafement,  entered  into  pry)r  tp  the  commencement  of  hos- 
^ities,  does  not  i^ecessarily  forfeijt  the  neutrt^l  cliaracter  of  a 
^tate,  noiT  render  it  the  jenei^y  of  the  other  belligerent  paity, 
jbpcause  it  does  not  render  the^  neutral  the  general  associate 
^  the^  belligerent^  to  wh9m  the  succor  or  jprivilege  is  due. 
jpipr.  example,  Swi^^erWd  hieis  fiirnishe^L  troops  to  certain 
ftjB?M?'% J?oj^^«i  iA  virtue  of  treaty  sSpuiations,  without 
AtxMlf  being  mvolved  in  the  wan  in  which  her  troops  were 
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farniatMcL  limited  ftuoeovra  in  ahipg  s^p^  tiP9PS  tq  Bqss^fs  ^ 
1788,  fkgaiDst  Sweden.    3y  thft  twaty  pf  ^piity  %Qd  ww- 
merce  betw«ien  the  Unitod  Stetoe  ^i>4  ^W^e^  )ix  i77$,  tl^$ 
Iftlter  secured  to  lieree)f  tl^e  apei$ii4  pn^^g^  pf  the  a^mis- 
Bian  for  her  privateers,  with  tl^eirpii^es,  inljo  .^jnu^rii9|u;i  PQrt% 
to  the  exclusipu  of  her  enemies ;  aAd  the  adqiiss^oi;  pf  h^r 
public  ships  of  war,  in  eas^  of  urgiept  necessity,  to  refresh 
victual,  repair,  etc.,  but  not  exclusively  of  other  nations  at 
war  with  her.    The  first  of  these  privileges  being  exclusive, 
was  complained  of  by  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  and  Prance 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  interpretation  of  the  latter,  by 
which  the  pi^blic  ships  of  her  enemies  were  admitted  into  the 
American  ports  for  the  same  purposes.    Tp  flimish  succors, 
or  auxilliaries,  or  to  extend  privilege?  to  one  belligerent,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  other,  is  undoubtedly  a  violation  of 
strict  neutrality,  and,  as  such,  is  a  just  cause  of  complaint,  if 
not  of  war.     The  peculiarity  of  the  position  of  Switzerland, 
hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  states  having  a  direct  interest  in 
maintaining  her  neutrality,  has  generally  prevented  com- 
plaints against  her,  for  furnishing  a  limited  number  of  troops 
to  one  or  more  of  the  parties  to  a  war.    If  she  had  been  a 
commercial  or  maritime  state,  says  Mass6,  a  different  rule 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  applied  to  this  singular  state 
of  things.     She  has  recently  passed  regulations  prohibiting 
her  citizens  from  enlisting  in  foreign  service.    There  can  be 
no  question,  that  her  former  conduct,  in  this  respect,  was  a 
violation  of  her  neutrality.    So,  also,  are  the  minor  acts  of 
partiality  mentioned  in   the  preceding  paragraph;  but,  ae 
Phillimore  justly  remarks,  it  would  be  pedantically  rigid  to 
consider,  as  a  violation  of  neutrality,  the  allowing  prizes 
captured  by  one  belligerent  to  be  brought  into  the  neutral 
port, — especially  in  compliance   with  the  provisions  of  a 
treaty  niade  antecedently  to  the  war.    How  far  a  neutrality, 
thus  qualified  and  limited,  may  be  tolerated  by  the  belUg^- 
ent  against  whom  the  partiality  is  shown,  is  a  question  -of 
expediency,  rather  than  of  right,  and  is  generally  ^o^remed 
by  political  circumstances.    ( VaUely  DroH  des  Be^Sy  Uv.  % 
ch.  7,  §§  101-105;  WheaUm,  Mem.  IhU  Law,  pt  4,  oh.  8,  K 
4r-6 ;  jtt^  Oonu  m  Am.  Law,  voL  1^  p.  119;  HMnw^  On 
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Int  LaWy  vol.  8,  §§  188,  et  seq. ;  Massif  Droit  Oommereialj  Uy. 
2,  tit.  1,  ch.  2,  §  2 ;  Heffter,  DroU  Intermtiomlj  §§  144-146 ; 
WaiiCj  State  JPaperSy  vol.  1,  pp.  140, 169-172 ;  Manningj  Law 
of  NationSy  pp.  167, 168 ;  Oriolanj  DiplomaUe  de  la  Mer^  tome 
2,  ch.  4 ;  Garden,  De  Diplomatiey  liv.  7,  §  1 ;  Bdlo,  Derecho 
Iniemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  7,  §§1,  2 ;  HautefemUe,  Des  Nations 
NeutreSy  tit  4,  ch.  1 ;  PUkiriy  Civil  and  PoUt.  BisL  of  U.  8.^ 
vol.  1,  ch.  10 ;  EggerSy  Leben  von  Bemstorf,  2  ob.,  pp.  118-196.) 

§  8.  States,  not  parties  to  a  war,  have  not  only  the  right  to 
remain  neutral  during  its  continuance,  but  to  do  so  conduces 
greatly  to  their  advantage,  as  they  thereby  preserve  to  their 
citizens  the  blessings  of  peace  and  commerce.  Moreover, 
the  belligerents  are  interested  in  maintaining  the  just  righta 
of  neutrals,  as  the  trade  and  intercourse  kept  up  by  them 
greatly  contribute  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  war.  It  has,  there- 
fore, become  an  established  principle  of  international  law, 
that  neutrals  shall  be  permitted  to  carry  on  their  accus- 
tomed trade,  with  such  restrictions  only  as  are  necessary  for 
the  security  of  the  established  rights  of  the  belligerents. 
Although  the  neutral  state  is  considered  as  continuing  to 
occupy  toward  the  belligerents  the  same  general  position  as 
before  the  war,  its  relations  with  them  are  very  different ; 
neutrality  is  not  properly  a  continuation  of  the  former  state 
of  peace,  ("  la  continiuiiion  de  Vttai  anOrieur  de  paix  ;")  for,  to 
neutrals,  war  brings  certain  advantages  and  disadvantages, 
and  imposes  upon  them  new  and  peculiar  duties.  While,  in 
some  respects,  their  trade  and  commerce  may  be  increased  in 
extent  and  profit,  it  is  restricted  with  respect  to  blockades 
and  seiges,  and  the  carrying  of  contraband,  and  their  vessels 
are  subjected  to  the  inconvenience  and  annoyance  of  visit 
and  search.  Not  only  are  they  obliged  to  maintain  strict 
impartiality  toward  the  belligerents,  but  they  are  bound  to 
prevent  or  punish  any  violation  of  their  rights  of  neutrality, 
by  either  of  the  parties  at  war  with  each  other.  These  duties 
of  neutrality  extend  not  only  to  preventing  the  arming  of 
cruisers  in  neutral  ports,  and  the  enlistment  of  men  in  neu- 
tral territory,  but  also  to  the  general  sanctity  of  neutral  juris- 
diction, by  redressing  all  iiyuries  which  one  belligerent  may 
commit  upon  the  other  within  its  limits.  {Phillimore,  On 
Int.  LaWy  vol.  8,  §§  186,  187 ;  JSubner,  De  la  Saisie  des  biti- 
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menis  Neuires^  pt  2,  ch.  2,  §  2 ;  Azuniy  Droit  MarUimey  tome  2y 
pp.  58,  69 ;  Massif  Droit  ComMercialy  tome  1,  pp.  177-192 ; 
TetenSy  Considerations  sur  les  DroiiSj  etc.^  p.  34 ;  Ortolan^  D^Uh 
matie  de  la  JUer.,  tome  2,  ch.  8 ;  Kenij  Oom.  on  Am.  LaWj  vol. 
1,  pp.  118,  119 ;  Wheatan^  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  3,  §  7 ; 
Heffier,  Droit  IniematioTudj  §  146-150 ;  Rignelme,  Derecho  Pub. 
InUy  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  14 ;  HdutefeuiUey  Des  Nations  NeutreSy 
tit  4,  ch.  1.) 

§  4.  The  rights  of  war  can  be  exercised  only  within  the 
territory  of  the  belligerent  powers,  upon  the  high  seas,  or  in 
territory  belonging  to  no  one.  Hostilities  cannot  be  law- 
fully exercised  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  neu- 
tral state  which  is  the  common  friend  of  both  parties.  To 
grant  any  such  right  to  one  would  be  a  detriment  to  the 
other,  and  to  extend  the  privilege  to  both  would  necessarily 
make  the  neutral  territory  the  theatre  of  hostile  operations, 
and  involve  the  state  in  the  consequences  of  the  war.  Hence, 
every  voluntary  entrance  into  neutral  territory,  with  hos- 
tile purposes,  is  absolutely  unlawful,  and  the  party  sO 
trespassing  is  liable  to  be  treated  as  an  enemy,  unless  full 
satisfaction  is  made  for  such  violation  of  neutral  rights. 
(Wheaiony  Elem.  Int.  LaWy  pt.  4,  ch.  3.  § 7 ;  Kentj  Com.  on  Am. 
LaWy  vol.  1,  pp.  118, 119 ;  Vatiely  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  3,  ch.  7, 
§  132;  GrotiuSy  de  Jur.  Bel  ac  Pac.y  lib.  2,  cap.  2,  §  13 ;  Bynker- 
shoeky  Qmest.  Jur.  Pub.y  lib.  1,  cap.  8;  WolJiuSy  Jus.  GenUumj 
§  687 ;  Martensy  Precis  du  Droit  des  GenSy  §§  310,  311 ;  HeffttTj 
Droit  Intemationaly  §§  146, 147 ;  GardeUy  De  Diplomaiiey  liv.  7, 
§  2;  HautefeuilUy  Des  Nations  NeutreSy  tit.  6,  ch.  1.) 

§  5.  It  was  contended  by  some  of  the  ancient  publicists  that 
a  belligerent  had  an  absolute  right  of  passage  for  his  troops 
through  neutral  territory,  and  that  the  neutral  could  not 
refuse  it  without  injustice.  But  Vattel  contends  that  such 
innocent  passage  through  neutral  territory  may  be  granted  or 
refused  by  the  neutral  power,  at  its  discretion;  that,  if 
refused,  the  applicant  has  no  cause  of  complaint,  and  if 
granted,  the  opposite  party  can  only  claim  the  same  privilege 
for  his  own  troops.  Many  modern  writers,  and  the  Gterman 
publicists  generally,  have  pronounced  in  &vor  of  the  views 
of  Vattel.    But  Hefiter,  Hautefeuille,  Manning,  and  others. 
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exi^^  tbe  <Spniioils  "^^t  to  ^glrant  such  passage  is  ^a  viblatioa 
of  n  Antral  duty,  and  vfibrote  jimt  oanide  of  co«nplaiDt,  if  not  of 
war^  *)  the  other  belligetent.  This  opinion  seettie  most^co&i^ 
sOUi&nt  With  the  *gen^al  priaciples  of  netitmlify,  Bnt  a<bnit- 
ting  l^e  Iriglit  of  the  netrtral  state  to  make  stich  agpeemie&t, 
it  lollop,  ^at  Jf  it  igrtint  or  Tefdse  ptoeage  to  one  of  the  par- 
t*e?B  ix>  the  Way,  it  is  Ibotiiid,  in  like  irmnner,  to  gmnt  or  refuse 
it  to  all  the  other  parties,  unless  the  alteration  of  circum- 
stances, or  «ome  special  reason,  should,  of  itself,  form  «  justi- 
fication for  acting  otherwise.  Without  solid  and  satisfactory 
reasons,  to  ,grant  passage  to  one  belligerent  and  refuse  it  to 
another,  would  be  showing  partiality,  and  receding  from  a 
position  of  strict  neutrality.  This  is  the  reasonable  and  just 
rule  deduced  from  the  opinions  of  law  writers,  and  the  usage 
of  nations.  The  grant  of  passage,  says  Vattel,  includes  all 
those  things  without  which  the  passage  would  not  be  practi- 
cable, Bucli  as  the  liberty  of  carrying  whatever  may  be  neces- 
sary for  thepassiqg  army,  and  that  of  maintaining  discipline 
amoUjg  the  troqps.  Moreover,  he  who  grants  a  passage  is 
bound,  so  far  as  lies  in  his  power,  to  make  it  safe  from  attack; 
for,  othw^ise,  it  would  be  drawing  those  who  pass  into  a 
snare,  which  would  be  a  breach  of  good  faith.  "Whether  the 
troops  Are  to  pass  with  or  without  arms,  and  whether  they 
are  to  be  permitted  to  purchase  supplies  in  the  country 
passed  over,  or  to  carry  their  provisions  with  them,  will,  in 
genesal,  be  specified  in  the  grant  of  passage,  and  if  not 
specified,  such  permission  will  be  presumed.  Troops,  to 
whom  a  passage  is  granted  through  a  neutral  territory,  are 
bound  to  observe  the  most  exact  discipline,  to  occasion  no 
Batmage  to  'the  country  passed  6Ver,  to  keep  the  public 
tttods,  tod  not  ^o  enter  the  houses  or  lAnds  of  private  per- 
Bbtis,  and' to  punctually  pay  for  whdtever  is  purchased  of  the 
iiihibltdtlts.  The  state  to  Which  the  troops  belong  is  held 
ittiitly  accountable 'for  any  damage  to  public  or  private 'pio- 
berty.  Moi'ebver,  they  cannot  make  the  neutral  boiler  a 
«h^lt^r  f6r 'making  preparations  to  attack  the  enemy,  nor, 
^Iif^h  ^dfdated, 'an  asylum  in  whidh  to  lie  byiand  wutch  t^ir 
tt^pbltunlty  for  further  contest.  This  would  *be  makiiilg  the 
trttlttal  iodtitfy  'dSre'ctly  ^tedlliaiy  ta  the  ^frar;  Atid  to  the  c6m- 
tott  iAd '  'suppbk  of  one  6f  the  belligerents.    Buch  eondiidt 
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yp?ld  be  a,yi9^tiou.of  the.^gW?  ,au^  duties  of  neutrality, 
and,  80  &r  from  being  j,i:^^tin;ed'bv  tlie  grant  of  passagje,  it 
would  be  good  cause  for  the '  neutral  state  to  revoke  iKe 
grant,  and  compel  the  offender  to  immediately  leay'e'  its 
territory.  (Jfenf,  Owi.  on  Am.  LaWy  vol.  1,  pp.  119,'l2tf; 
VaM,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  3,'  oH.  f,  §§  183, 1^ ;  SeUo,  Dereeho 
Intemacionalj  pt.'2,  cip.  7,  §§  6,  6';  Manning^  Law  of  NationSy 
pp.  182,  ot  seq.;  Mos^j  Vkrauehy  'etc.,  b.  10,  c.  1,'  pp.  238,  et 
seq.;  Wheaiatiy  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  oh'.  8,  §  8 ;  'Keniy  Com. 
on  Am.  LaWy  vol.  1,  p.  119 ;  GfotmSy  de  Jut.  Bd:  ac  Pac.y  lib. 
2,  cap.  2,  §  18 ;  Mdnningl  Law  ofNaHonSy  pp.  182-186;  Wolr 
JiuSy  Jus  &e7iilvmy'%  687;  Dumdnty  Corps  I)ijp.,Jiv.  3,  ch.  1, 
§  193 ;  WUdmaUy  Jtnt.  Lkwy  vol.  1;  pp.  "64,  65 ;  Orioldhy  2)t>fo- 
maiie  de  la  MeVy  tome  2,  ch.  8 ;  marteniy  Precis  du  JDroU  des 
4ensy  §  310 ;  Mosery  Versuchy  eic.y  b.  10,  ch"  1,  §§  2i8,  28^ ; 
HeffUty  Droit  International,  §  147;  SdtUefeuUUy  Des  Nations 
NeatreSy  tit.  6,  ch  1 ;  PaMOy  Derecho  Jnternaeionaly  p.  461 ; 
Biquelmey  Derecho  Pub.  Tnt,  lib.  1,  tit  2, 'cap.  l7;  Ghx^arUyDe 
Doveri  de  Populi  Neutraliy  pt.  1,  ch.  7.)     * 

§  j6.  Bynk^rshoek  makes  oi^e  ezr^eption  to  the  general 
inviolability  of  neutral  territory,  and  contends  tKat  if  a  belli- 
j^erent  should  be  attacked  on  hostile  CTOundj  or  in  tne  open 
sea,  and  should  dee  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  neqtral  siafe, 
the  victor  may  pursue  him  dumfervet  ojptiSy  and^seize  hiefpri^e 
within  the  neutral  state.  He  rests  his  opinion  entire^  on 
the  authority  and  practice  of  the  Dutch,  and  not  on  the  usage 
of  any  other  nation.  Casaregis,  in  one  part  of  liis  work, 
expresses  the  same  opinion,  and,  relying  on'  the  practice  or 
law  observed  in  the  chaise  of  aniihals,  'maintaitis  that  if  a 
naval  fight  has  commenced  on  the  high  seas,  a  belligerent 
may  pursue  and  capture  the  ship  of  his  enemy,  even^  under 
the  cannon,  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  neutral  power. 
But,  in  a  subsequent  discourse,  he  acknowledges  bill  error, 
or  rather  forgets  his  former  opinion,  and  adopts  a  contrary 
one  with  respect  to  the  protection  atforded  to  belligerent 
vessels  in  neutral  ports.  ("Wheaiony  Elem.  Int  JxcWy  pt  4, 
ch.  3,  §  10;  Bynk&shoiky  Q.  J.  Pub.y  lib.  1,'cap.  8;  OaaaregiSy 
de  OommereiOy  disc.  24,  n.  2,  and  disc.  174,  n.  11;  SeUoyDa^ 
eho  iTUernadonaly pt.2,' cap. 7,- $6;  H^tehy^oiiJutematianiUy 
$$146,147;  KedtyCom.cnAm.LaWyVohly'pAiO;  Mahamj^ 
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Law  of  Nations^  pp.  184,  386;  Dumont,  Corps  Dip.,  tome  6,  p. 
129 ;  The  Anna,  5  Bob.  Sep.,  p.  348.) 

§  7.  But  this  opinion  of  Bynkershoek  is  not  supported 
by  the  practice  of  nations,  nor  by  writers  on  public  law. 
Abreu,  Valin,  Emerigon,  Vattel,  Azuni,  Sir  William  Scott, 
Martens,  PfaiUimorc,  Manning,  and  other  European  writers, 
maintain  the  sounder  doctrine,  that  when  the  flying  enemy 
has  entered  neutral  territory  he  is  placed  immediately  under 
the  protection  of  the  neutral  power,  and  that  there  is  no 
exception  to  the  rule  that  every  voluntary  entrance  into  neu- 
tral territory,  with  hostile  purposes,  is  absolutely  unlawful. 
Kent,  Wheaton,  Story,  and  other  American  writers,  oppose 
the  doctrine  of  Bynkershoek;  and  the  government  of  the 
United  States  has  invariably  claimed  the  absolute  inviola- 
bility of  neutral  territory.  {AbreUj  Sobre  las  PresaSj  pt.  1,  c. 
4,  §  15 ;  Valin,  Traiti  des  Prises,  ch.  4,  §  3 ;  Azuni,  Droit 
Maritime,  pt.  1,  c.  4,  §  1 ;  VatteU  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  3,  ch.  7, 
§§  132,  133;  The  Anna  Oatharina,  5  Bob.  Rep.,  p.  16;  Kent, 
Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  120 ;  Wheafjon,  Elem  Int.  Law, 
pt.  4,  ch.  3,  §  10;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  GeTis,  §§  310,  et 
seq. ;  Emerigon,  TVaiti  des  Assurances,  ch.  12,  sec.  19;  PhiUi- 
more.  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §  154 ;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations, 
pp.  186,  386;  Ortolan,  Diplomatic  de  la  Mer.,  tome  2,  ch.  8; 
Heffter,  Droit  International,  §§  146,  147;  Riquehne,  Derecho 
Pub  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  17.) 

§  8.  This  question  was  revived  and  elaborately  discussed 
in  the  case  of  the  steamboat  *'  Caroline,*'  which  was  captured 
and  destroyed  by  British  armed  forces  while  in  American  ter- 
ritoiy,  in  the  winter  of  1888.  This  vessel  had  been  employed 
by  a  body  of  Canadian  insurgents,  in  conveying  passengers 
.  and  munitions  of  war  from  the  frontier  of  the  state  of  New 
York  to  the  British  ground  of  Navy  Island.  The  comman- 
der of  the  expedition,  from  the  Canada  side,  sent  to  capture 
this  vessel,  expected  to  find  her  within  British  territory,  but 
on  coming  round  the  point  of  the  island  in  the  night,  he  first 
.  discovered  that  the  vessel  was  moored  on  the  American  shore. 
He  nevertheless  proceeded  to  make  the  capture  and  to  destroy 
the  vessel,  although  then  within  the  neutral  territory,  and  his 
conduct  was  approved  by  his  government.  This  led  to  remon- 
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strance  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  It  wae  said,  that  if, 
npon  a  full  investigation  of  all  the  facts,  it  should  appear  that 
the  owner  of  the  vessel  had  been  governed  by  a  hostile  intent, 
or  had  made  common  cause  with  the  occupants  of  Navy 
Island,  the  United  States  would  prosecute  no  claim  to  indem- 
nity for  the  destruction  of  this  boat;  but  that  the  lawfulness, 
or  unlawfulness  of  the  employment  in  which  the  ^^  Caroline** 
was  engaged,  however  settled,  in  no  manner  involved  the 
higher  consideration  of  the  violation  of  territorial  sovereignty 
and  jurisdiction.  In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr. 
Webster,  while  claiming  absolute  immunity  of  neutral  terri- 
tory against  aggression  from  either  of  the  belligerents,  admit- 
ted that  the  necessity  of  self -defense  might  justify  hostility  in 
the  territory  of  a  neutral  power ;  but  that  it  was  required  of  the 
English  government,  as  the  aggressor  in  this  case,  '^  to  show 
a  necessity  of  self-defense^  instant^  overwhelmrdng^  leaving  no  choice 
of  meanSj  and  no  moment  for  deUberatio7i.  It  will  be  for  it  to 
show,  also,  that  the  local  authorities  of  Canada,  even  sup- 
posing the  necessity  of  the  moment  authorized  them  to  enter 
the  territories  of  the  United  States  at  all,  did  nothing  unrea- 
sonable or  excessive ;  since  the  act,  justified  by  the  necessity 
of  self-defense,  must  be  limited  by  that  necessity  and  kept 
clearly  within  it.*'  Lord  Ashburton  agreed  with  Mr.  Webster, 
on  the  inviolability  of  neutral  or  independent  territory,  and 
on  the  possible  exception  to  which  that  principle  was  liable — 
the  necessity  of  self-defense,  as  the  first  law  of  our  nature, — 
and  that  the  suspension  of  that  great  principle  ^^  m  ust  be  for  the 
shortest  possible  period,  during  the  continuance  of  an  admit- 
ted overruling  necessity,  and  strictly  confined  within  the 
narrowest  limits  imposed  by  that  necessity.'*  He,  however, 
contended  that  there  was  ^Hhat  necessity  of  self-defense, 
instant,  overwhelming,  leaving  no  choice  of  means,  and  no 
moment  for  deliberation,"  which  preceded  the  destruction  of 
the  Caroline  while  moored  to  the  shore  of  the  United  States, 
that  ^*  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  was,  in  the  hurried  exe- 
cution of  the  necessary  seizure,  a  violation  of  territory,*'  and 
that  it  was  '^  to  be  regretted  that  some  explanation  and  apo- 
logy for  this  occurrence  was  not  immediately  made  "  to  the 
United  States,  by  the  British  government.  These  acknow- 
ledgments and  assurances  were  received  as  satisfactory  by 


the  UDited  Stipes,  and  the  eulgeqt  w^as  not  fact^er  djpcqsBjMi 
bjitbe  twogovc^mcnts.  (yfebiier^  Dip,  and  Off.  Faperfi^fp. 
11?-J120  J  Fhillmore,  XM  fni.  Laic,  vol.  .3,  §  38.) 

:§^.  A  nentral  state,  by  virtue  of  its  general  jight  of  .polioe 
over  ifts  ports,  harbors  and  coasts,  may  impose  such  restric- 
tions npon  belligerent  vessels,  which  come  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion, as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  its  own  Jientrality  and 
peace,  and  so  long  as  such  restrictions  are  impartially  imposed 
upon  all  the  belligerent  powers,  neither  can  have  any  right 
to  complain.  This  right  is  frequently .  exercised  in  prohibit- 
ing all  armed  cruisers  with  prizes  to  enter  such. neutral  ports 
and  waters,  and,  even  without  prizes,  to  obtain  .provisions 
and  supplies.  This  usage  is  shown  by  marine  ordinances 
and  text  writers  of  different  nations.  :{Keni,  Com.  m  Am, 
Law  J  vol.  1,  pp.  123, 125;  Bynker^hoekj  Quaesl  Jur.  Pub.j  lib* 
1,  cf^.  15;  Manningj  Law  of  Nations ,  p.  887;  SeffUr,  JOraU 
Iniemaiitmalj  {§146^150;  Orlolanj  piplomatie  de  ifer,.tome  2, 
eh.  8;  BeUoy  Droit  Intematianalj  pt  2^ cap. ^7,  §6;  MaulrfeuiUey 
Dta  Nations  Neuires,  tit  6,  ch.  2.) 

§  10.  This  restriction,  imposed  by  neutrals  upon  the  ves- 
sels of  belligerents  which  come  into  their  ports,  is  never 
extended  to  deny  the  rights  of  hospitality  in  case  of  imme- 
diate danger  and  want.  Armed  cruisers  may  anchor  .within 
a  neutral  port  as  a  shelter  from  the  attacks  of  an  enemy,  to 
avoid  the  dangers  of  a  storm,  or  to  supply  themselves  with 
water,  provisions,  and  other  articles  of  pressing  necessity. 
Asylum,  to  this  extent,  is  required  by  the  common  laws  of 
humanity,  to  be  afforded  to  belligerent  vessels  in  neutral 
ports.  But  beyond  this,  there  is  no  right  of  asylum  which 
the  neutral  may .  not  withdld  equally  from  all  beHigerents. 
It  may  prevent  any  free  communication  with  the  land,  and, 
as  soon  as  such  vessels  have  supplied  their  immediate  wants, 
the  neutral  may  compel  them  to  depart  from  its  jurisdic- 
tion. Such  were  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  king  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  in  the  wars  of  1740  and  1756,  and  by  Sardinia 
in  the  war  of  1778,  and  they  are  supported  by  the  authority 
of  text-writers.  (Kenty  Com.  on  Am,  Laic,  vol.  1,  pp.- 120, 121 ; 
Wheatony  Elem.  Int.  'Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §  14;  J^/nker^boeky 
Quaest.  Jur.  i^6.,  lib.  1,  c^.l5;  Manningj  Law  (if  Nations, 
p.  887;  Heffter,  Droit  Iniemationalj  §§146-150;  JBeUo,  Dereeho 
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NeutreSy  tit.  ^  'Ch,  ,fc  OrteteJ^  4[)(pi»»a<i6  ,de  la . JIfer.,  ,tqme  ^, 
ch.  8.) 

j§ll.  But'wMle  tbe,n^iitr.al  3tat^  miiy,,  by  j)j:oclan[iai>ion  or 
ptherwiae^  :prohibit  bjeU^^ent  veaa^ls  .with  jprizjes .  or  pri^o^- 
era  of  war  from  te^aieiix^g  its  jjort^ithe, abac  nqerqf  apyauch 
prohibition  iniplies  the  right  to  lep.ter  for  .the  purpo^^  incji- 
cated,  aud  any  y^ssel  so  .eutprii^g  ue;ii,tral  wiat^pos,  i^etains  her 
i:ight  of  ex-tenitorialify,  thoth  w.ith  respeictfto  her  piisfiw^ 
of  war  and  her  .prizes.  Tjjis  queatipn  was  iraisedin  rtbe  poijt 
of  San  FFan.cisco,  .CalifQnua,.iu  the  case  of  ,the  Ktissian  yea- 
ael,  The  Sitka,, a  priaie  of  theBritish  na^jdurirjgtheCJiiraeftii 
war.  {Cashing J  Opin.  U.  JS.  AtCys  .Gentry  vol.  7,  p.  123 ;  ^a?i- 
rUngy  Law  of  Nation^,  ^f,  387;  Loccenhis,  de.Jure  M(iritim^,  lib- 
?,  cap.  4,i§  7,;  JSubnery  ,Smm  (fe  ^atimeniSj  liv.r2,  ch.  ^,f§  8i; 
Ma^ten^y  Precis  du  Droit  des  GenSj  §  S12;  OrioUmj  Diploma^ 
de  la  Mer,y  tome. 2,  ch.  8;  SeffUr,  .Utroit  Iniertnatiomdy  §§  lifir- 
160 ;  MautefeuilUy  Des  Nations  Neutres,  .tit.  j5,.ch..2.) 

§12.  The  anmedtoruiBersiofibeUigierents,. while  within  tb^ 
jonsdiotion  of  !a  neutral  r  state,  aTetbouiidt  to  abstain  fromany 
-acts  •  of  hostility rtoward  the  i  aubjectey  ivessels  or  other  prop- 
erty of  their  enemioe;  'they  cannot  increase  'their  guns  or 
tnilitary  istores,  or  /augment  their  .^erews,  not  ^enren  by  Idiie 
^nTolIment  t  of  their  own  cojantrymeu;  they  can  employ 
neither  jforoe  nor  ^stratagem  to  Tecov.er  prizes,  or  ^to  «re90iie 
<pri8oniers  in  the:<po88e88ton  of  the'enemy ;  nor  can  they  use 
a  neutral  port,  or  waters  within  central  jurisdiction,  either 
for'the,purpose  of  hindering  the  approach  of  vessels  of  any 
nation  whatever,,  orifor  the  purpose  of  attacking  those  which 
depart  from  the.  porta  or  ahores  of  neutral  powers.  'No  proxi- 
jnate^aets  of  <^fBr,tSuch  asa  ship  stationing^berself  within  the 
^neutral  line,  amd  sending  outherboats  on  hostile  enterprises, 
4)an,  in  any  manner,  be  allowed  to  originate  in  neutral  terri- 
•tory;  nor  can  anymeasure  be  taken  that* will  lead  to  imme- 
diate  vidence.  {Wkeaiony  Eiem.Int.  LaWypt  4,  ch.  8,  §  16; 
Kenf,  Com.  on  Am.  LaWy  vol.  1,  p.  118;  Azvmy  Droit  ^ri- 
timcy  tome  2,  ch.  6;  MartenSy  iPrem  du  Droit  des  Qens^.i  31^; 
cutty's  Com.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  441-444 ;  OrtalaVy  DipUmiatie 
de  la  MeTy  tome  2,  ch.  8;  Belloy  Dereoho  JrUernaciontUy  pt.^?, 
cap.  7,  §§  5, 6;  'Heftery  Droit  Intemationaly  §§  146-160;  The 
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Twee  Gebroeders,  3  Bob.  Rep.,  p.  163 ;  Riguelme,  Dereeho  Pub. 
Int.j  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  17;  HauiefeuiUe,  Des  Nations  NeutreSj 
tit.  6,  ch.  1 ;  De  Cussi/y  Droit  Maritime^  liv.  1,  tit.  3,  §  13.) 

§  13.  Publicists  make  a  marked  distinction  between  the 
duties  of  neutrals,  with  respect  to  the  asylum  which  may  be 
afforded  to  belligerent  ships,  and  that  which  may  be  afforded 
to  belligerent  forces  on  land.  This  difference,  says  Heffter, 
results  from  the  immunity  of  the  flag,  and  the  principle  that 
ships  are  considered  as  a  portion  of  the  territoiy  of  the  nation 
to  which  they  belong.  Hence  the  allowable  custom  of  asy- 
lum in  neutral  waters,  and  the  want  of  power  in  the  neutral 
to  interfere  with  internal  organization  of  such  vessels,  when 
not  armed  or  equipped  within  its  jurisdiction.  On  the  other 
hand,  troops  are  not  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  nation  to 
which  they  belong,  nor  has  their  flag  any  immunity  on  neu- 
tral soil.  While,  therefore,  individuals,  as  such,  are  entitled, 
by  the  laws  of  humanity,  to  the  right  of  asylum  in  neutral 
territory,  such  asylum  cannot  be  demanded  by,  nor  can  it  be 
granted,  without  a  violation  of  neutral  duty,  to  an  army  as  a 
a  body.  It  is,  consequently,  the  duty  of  the  neutral  to  order 
the  immediate  disarming  of  all  belligerent  troops  which  enter 
neutral  territory  as  an  asylum,  to  cause  them  to  release  all 
their  prisoners,  and  to  restore  all  booty  which  they  may  bring 
with  them.  If  he  neglect  to  do  this,  he  makes  his  own  terri- 
tory the  theatre  of  war,  and  justifies  the  other  belligerent  in 
attacking  such  refugees  within  such  territory,  which  is  no 
longer  to  be  regarded  as  neutral.  {Heffier,  Droit  International^ 
§  149 ;  Martens,  Droit  des  Gens,  §  807 ;  Kluber,  Droit  des  Gens, 
§  208,  note  b ;  Ortolan,  DiphnuUie  de  Mer.,  liv.  8,  ch.  8 ;  Pis- 
toye  et  Duverdy,  Des  Prises  MariUmes,  tit.  1,  ch.  1,  sec.  3 ;  JBaui^ 
feuHle,  Des  Nations  Neutres,  tit.  6,  ch.  2 ;  Wheaton,  Elem.  Int., 
Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §§  6,  7 ;  Pando,  Dereeho  Intemamnal,  p.  465 ; 
Belio,  Dereeho  Inicmacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  7,  §  5 ;  Biquelme,  Dere^ 
chx>  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  17 ;  De  Steck,  Versuch,  oeber 
Handds,  etc.,  p.  178 ;  Putman,  De  Jure  recipiendi  hostes,  etc.) 

§  14.  At  the  commencement  of  the  European  war,  in  1798, 
the  government  of  the  United  States  took  strong  grounds 
against  the  arming  and  equipping  of  vessels  within  the  ports 
of  the  United  States,  by  the  respective  belligerent  powers,  to 
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craiBe  against  each  other,  declaring  ench  acts  to  he  a  viola- 
tion of  neutral  rights,  and  positive!;  unlawful ;  and  that  any 
vessel,  so  armed  or  equipped  in  our  ports,  for  military  service, 
was  not  entitled  to  the  rights  of  asylum.  The  autiiority  of 
Wolfius,  Vattel  and  other  writers  on  the  law  and  usage  of 
nations,  were  appealed  to,  in  support  of  these  declarations 
and  rules  of  neutrality.  The  ground  then  assumed  by  the 
United  States  is  now  generally  admitted  to  be  correct.  The 
same  objection  was  made  by  the  United  States,  in  the  war  of 
1798,  against  the  enlisting  of  men  by  the  respective  belligerent 
powers  within  onr  ports,  and  i*  was  declared  that  if  the  neo- 
tral  state  might  not,  consistently  with  its  neutrality,  furnish 
men  to  either  party  for  their  aid  in  war,  it  was  equally  unlaw- 
ful for  either  belligerent  to  enroll  them  in  the  neutral  terri- 
tory. Wolfius  says  that  "  it  is  not  permitted  to  raise  soldiers 
on  the  territory  of  another,  without  the  consent  of  its  sove- 
reign." Vattel  says  that,  "As  the  right  of  levying  soldiers 
belongs  solely  to  the  nation  or  the  sovereign,  no  person  must 
attempt  to  enlist  soldiers  in  a  foreign  countiy,  without  the 
permission  of  the  sovereign.  ♦  *  *  The  man  who  under- 
takes to  enlist  soldiers  in  a  foreign  country,  without  the  sove- 
reign's permission, —  and,  in  general,  whoever  entices  away 
the  subjects  of  another  state,  violates  one  of  the  most  sacred 
rights  of  the  prince  and  the  nation.  This  crime  is  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  kidnapping,  or  man-stealing,  and  is 
punished  with  the  utmost  severity  in  every  well  regulated 
state.  Foreign  recruiters  are  hanged  without  mercy,  and 
with  great  justice.  It  is  not  presumed  that  their  sovereign 
has  ordered  them  to  commit  a  crime,  and,  even  supposing 
that  they  had  received  such  an  order,  they  ought  not  to  have 
obeyed  it, —  their  sovereign  having  no  right  to  command  what 
is  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature.  *  *  *  If  it  appear  that 
they  acted  by  order,  such  a  proceeding  in  a  foreign  sovereign 
is  justly  considered  as  an  injury,  and  as  sufficient  cause  for 
declaring  war  against  him,  unless  he  make  a  suitable  repara- 
tion." ( WolJiuSj  Jus.  Gentium,  §  764 ;  Vaitel,  Droit  des  Gens 
liv.  8,  ch.  2,  §  16 ;  Bynkershoek,  Quaesi.  Jur.  Pub.,  lib.  1,  cap 
22 ;  Phillimare,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §  142,  et  seq. ;  Ward,  Hist 
Law  of  Natims,  vol.  2,  p.  291 ;  Manning'  Law  of  Nations,  pp 
170,  et  seq. ;  Nelson,   Opinions   U.  8.  AtCys  Genl,  vol.  6,  p 
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886;  Beli0,  Ikreehd  Intemaohnai,  pt.2^  c«p.  7,  |4;  Miqudme^ 
Ikre^hd  Pub.  InL,  libj  1,  tit  ly  oap*  11 ;  Haxtefemll^  lies  Nia- 
thns  Ifactresf  tit.  5^  eh.  1 ;  Hefter^  Droii  IntemaOmaly  §  149.) 

§  1^.  lPh«  n^irt  qtrestion  to  be  considered,  is,  whether  neu- 
ti^ls  may  ^sist  &  belligerent  by  money,  in  the  shape  of  a  loan 
or  otherwise,  tdthoat  violating  the  duties  or  departing  from 
the  position  of  neutrality  ?  It  seems  to  be  universally  con- 
ceded, that  if  such  loan  be  made  for  the  manifest  purpose  of 
enabling  th6  belligerent  to  carry  on  the  war,  it  would  be  a 
Virtual  concurrtoce  in  the  war,  and  consequently  a  just  cause 
of  complaint  by  the  opposite  party.  But  Vattel  contends 
that  the  loaning  of  money  to  one  belligerent,  by  the  sub- 
jects of  a  neutral  state,  is  not  such  a  breach  of  neutrality  as 
to  be  either  a  cause  of  war  or  of  complaint,  provided  the  loan 
is  made  for  the  purpose  of  getting  good  interest,  and  not  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  one  belligerent  to  attack  the  other. 
Phillimore  very  properly  regards  this  as  a  manifest  frittering 
away  of  the  important  duties  of  the  neutral ;  and  that  it  is  as 
much  a  violation  of  neutral  duty  to  furnish  the  one  as  the 
other  of  the 

*• two  main  nerves,  iron  and  gold," 

for  the  equipage  and  conduct  of  the  war.  The  English  eoarts 
have  decided  that  such  laws  are  in  violation  of  international 
law,  and  that  they  will  take  no  notice  of,  or  render  any 
assistance  in,  any  transactions  growing  out  of  such  loans, 
unless  raised  with  the  special  license  of  the  crown.  ( Vattdj 
Droit  dea  GenSj  liv.  8,  ch.  7,  §  110 ;  PhiUmdrty  On  InL  Law^ 
vol.  8,  §  151 ;  De  Wurtz  v.  Mendricks^  9  Mocre  Uep.,  p.  586 ; 
Betloy  Derecho  Intemacionaiy  pt.  2,  eap.  7,  §  8 ;  HauiefeuilU, 
De^  Nations  Neutres.  tit.  5,  ch.  1 ;  HejffieTj  Droii  Mermtianalj 
§  148 ;  WolJbiSj  Jus,  Gentium^  §  688;  Massij  DroU  Omimereialy 
liv.  2,  tit.  1,  ch.  2,  §  199.) 

§  16.  Armed  cruisers,  in  neutral  i»orts,  are  not  only  bound 
not  to  violate  the  peace  while  within  neutral  jurisdiction,  but 
they  cannot  use  the  asylum  as  a  shelter  from  which  to  make 
an  attack  upon  the  enemy.  Hence,  if  an  armed  vessel  of  one  ^ 
belligerent  should  depart  from  a  neutral  port,  no  armed  ves-  ^i 
ael,  being  mthin  the  same,  and  belonging  to  an  adverse  bel- 
ligerent power,  can  depart  until  twenty-four  hours  after  l3ie 
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ftihUetr  #lthoirt  HHAg  d^^eftf  id  h^V^  Violai^  ih«  )ftW  df 
nkiJonB.  And  if  fiiiy  atteUi|>t  at  ptKr^it  b^  m&de^  th^  iii^lli- 
trai  18  jil^tifi^S  Hi  r^soking  to  force^  tb  <»>inp6l  respect  to  the^ 
siihcftitj  of  ltd  netttrality;  (f en^,  On  Ann  Lav),  vol.  1,  p.  182 ) 
J^terk,  i)roK  Maritime^  tome  2,  ch.  5 ;  VtOid^  Dttrii  tfM  d^^^^ 
liv.  8,  ch.  7,  §  18;  Martens^  Pred^  dU  D^Q^i  dei  Gme,  |§  Bld^ 
et  seq. ;  MoiUoy^  De  Jut.  Mar.  et  Nav.^  lib.  1,  cap.  8,  §  7 ; 
Ortolan,  Diphmatie  de  la  Mer.y  tome  2j  ch;  8 ;  JRiqudme,  Dere- 
eho  PuA.  InLj  lib.  1,  tit  2,  cap.  17 ;  HautefeyiUe^  Des  Nations 
JNeUtres;  tit  6i  ch.  1 ;  IHstojfe  Bt  Luverdy,  Des  Prises  Mariiimes, 
tit  1,  th.  1,  Beo.  8 ;  De  Cussjfy  Droit  Maritime,  liv;  1,  tit  3, 
§18.) 

§  1^.  If  i  belligerent  chiiiB^k^^  ill  actibg  cfffendivelj,  pasdes 
oVeir  t  pbHioh  of  M^rate^  within  nentml  jurisdiction,  that  hot 
vk  lidt  u^bally  considered  silch  a  violation  of  the  territory  as 
t6  ihv&MlKt^  ah  nlt^rior  captain  niade  beyond  it  Pehnis- 
dioh  to  ^^fa  6ver  territoritl,l  ^brtiohs  of  the  sea  is  nbt  nsually 
required  br  asked,  because  n6t  supposed  to  result  in  any 
incorivehttence  to  the  neutral  power.  For  example,  in  a  war 
between  Englahd  and  RnSsia,  belligerent  vessels  must  pass 
the  ^o^^over  ^hich  Denmark  claims  and  exercises  imperial 
rightia.  8o  ih  1^  wit  betWeen  France  and  Russia,  armed  ves- 
sels might  be  obliged  to  pads  through  the  neutral  waters  of 
tbe  Dardanetks;  but  in  neither  of  these  cases  Would  the  pas* 
s^ge  be  deemed  a  violation  of  neutral  rights^  nor  would  a 
capture  by  either  power  be  iii validated  by  the  fact  of  such 
passage,  aninio  capiendi,  to  the  place  where  his  right  of  cap- 
ture could  be  exercised.  "  Wh^ere  a  free  passage,'*  says  Sir 
William  Scott,  ^^is  generally  enjoyed,  notwithstanding  a 
claim  of  territory  may  exist  for  certain  purposes,  no  violation 
of  territory  is  committed,  if  the  party,  after  an  inoffensive  pas- 
Bs^e,  conducted  in  the  usual  manner,  begins  an  act  of  hos- 
tility in  open  ground.  In  order  to  have  an  invalidating  .effect, 
it  must  at  least  be  either  an  unpermitted  passage  over  territory 
where  permission  is  regularly  requested,  or  a  passage  under 
permission  obtained  under  false  representation  and  sugges- 
tions of  the  purpose  designed.  In  either  of  these  cases  there 
might  be  an  original  malfeasance  ,and  trespass  that  traveled 
throughout  and  contaminated  the  whole,  but  if  tiothiug  of 
this  sort  oan  be  objected,  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  capture. 
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otherwise  legal,  is  in  no  degree  affected  by  a  passage  over 
territoiy  in  itself  otherwise  legal  and  permitted."  {KtnJL^ 
Com.  on  Am.  Law^  vol.  1,  p.  119 ;  The  Twee  OebroederSy  3  Bob. 
Rep. J  p.  854 ;  Ortolan,  DiplomaUe  de  la  Mer,  tome  2,  ch.  8 ; 
BeUo,  Derecho  Iniernacionalj  pt.  2,  cap.  7,  §  6 ;  Riqudme,  Dere^ 
cho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  17.) 

§  18.  Such  are  the  general  prohibitions,  recognized  and 
established  by  the  laws  of  nations,  against  any  positive  or 
even  approximate  acts  of  war  in  neutral  territory.  We  are 
not  aware  that  any  modem  writer  on  international  law  has 
questioned  the  soundness  of  the  principle  upon  which  they 
are  founded.  Moreover,  the  extent  of  a  nation's  sovereign 
rights  depends,  in  some  measure,  upon  its  municipal  laws, 
and  other  powers  are  bound,  not  only  to  abstain  firom  violat- 
ing such  laws,  but  to  respect  the  policy  of  them.  The  muni- 
cipal laws  of  a  state,  for  the  protection  of  the  integrity  of  its 
soil  and  the  sanctity  of  its  neutrality,  are  sometimes  even 
more  stringent  than  the  general  laws  of  war ;  the  right  of  a 
sovereign  state  to  impose  such  restrictions  and  prohibitions, 
tsonsistent  with  the  general  policy  of  neutrality,  as  it  may 
see  fit,  is  undeniable.  And  all  acts  of  the  officers  of  a  belli- 
gerent power  against  the  municipal  law  of  the  neutral  state, 
or  in  violation  of  its  policy,  involves  that  government  in 
responsibility  for  their  conduct.  {Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol. 
1,  p.  123;  Marcy's  Correspondencey  etc.,  on  Recruiting,  p.  60; 
Vatin,  Com.  sur  V  Ordonnance,  t.  2,  p.  274 ;  Ortolan,  IHpUmatk 
de  la  Mer,  tome  2,  ch.  8 ;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  §§  149- 
150 ;  HautefeuiUe,  Des  Nations  Neutres,  tit.  6,  ch.  1 ;  Azum, 
Droit  Maritime,  tome  2,  ch.  5.) 

§  19.  The  congress  of  the  United  States  have,  by  statutes, 
made  suitable  provision  for  the  support  and  due  observance 
of  the  rules  of  strict  neutrality  within  American  territorial 
jurisdiction.  By  the  law  of  June  5th,  1794,  revised  April 
20th,  1818,  it  is  declared  to  be  a  misdemeanor  for  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  within  the  territory  or  juris- 
diction thereof,  to  accept  and  exercise  a  commission  to  serve 
a  foreign  prince,  state,  colony,  district,  or  people,  in  war,  by 
land  or  by  sea,  against  any  prince,  state,  colony,  district  or 
people,  with  whom  the  United  States  are  at  peace,  or  to 
enlist,  or  enter  himself,  or  hire  or  retain  another  person  to 
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eDlht,  or  enter  himseli^  or  to  go  beyond  the  Mmita  or  juris^ 
diction  of  the  United  States,  with  intent  to  be  enlisted  or 
entered  in  the  service  of  any  foreig^n  prince,  state,  etc.;  or  to 
fit  out  and  arm,  or  to  increase  and  augment  the  force  of  any 
armed  vessel,  with  the  intent  that  such  vessel  be  employed  in 
the  service  of  any  foreign  power  at  war  with  another  power, 
with  whom  we  are  iat  peace ;  or  to  begin,  set  on  foot,  or  pro- 
vide, or  prepare,  the  means  for  any  military  expedition,  or 
enterprise,  against  the  territory  of  any  foreign  prince,  or  state, 
or  of  any  colony,  district,  or  people,  with  whom  we  are  at 
peace.  And  any  vessel,  or  vessels,  fitted  out  for  such  purpose 
is  made  subject  to  forfeiture.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  is  also  authorized  to  employ  force  to  compel  any 
foreign  vessel  to  depart,  which,  by  the  law  of  nations,  or  by 
treaty,  ought  not  to  remain  within  the  United  States,  and  to 
employ  the  public  force  generally  in  enforcing  the  obser- 
vance of  the  duties  of  neutrality  prescribed  by  law.  {Kent^ 
Com.  on  Am.  Law^  vol.  1,  p.  123 ;  Wheaton^  Mem.  Int.  LaWy  pt. 
4,  ch.  3,  §  lY;  U.  8.  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  1,  p.  381;  vol.  3, 
p.  447 ;  Dunlop^  Laws  of  the  United  States,  pp.  580-583 ;  The 
Gran  Para,  7  Wheaton  Sep,,  p.  489;  The  United  States  v. 
Quincy,  6  Peters  Rep.,  pp.  445-467;  The  Alerta,  9  Cranch. 
JRep.y  p.  364;  The  EstreV/iy  4t  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  309;  Legare, 
Opinions  U.  S.  AtVys  Gent.,  vol.  8,  pp.  738,  741;  Johnson,  Id.^ 
vol.  5,  p.  92.) 

§  20.  The  example  of  the  United  States  was  followed  by 
Qreat  Britliin,  and  the  act  of  59  George  HI.,  chapter  sizty- 
nine,  commonly  called  the  foreign  enlistment  act,  was  passed, 
supplying  the  defect  of  former  laws,  and  extending  the  pro- 
hibition to  those  who  entered  the  service  of  unacknowledged, 
as  well  as  acknowledged,  states.  The  previous  statutes  of  9 
and  29  George  II.,  which  were  enacted  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  formation  of  Jacobite  armies  in  Prance  and 
Spain,  annexed  capital  punishment  as  for  a  felony,  to  the 
offense  of  entering  the  service  of  a  foreign  state.  The  foreign 
enlistment  act  of  1819,  provided  a  less  severe  punishment^ 
and  introduced  after  the  words  "king,  prince,  state,  or 
potentate,"  the  words,  "colony  or  district  assuming  the 
powers  of  government."  This  act  was  thoroughly  discussed 
in  parliament  in  1823,  on  a  motion  for  its  repeal.    {Keni, 
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Com.  on  Am,  LaWj  vol.  1,  p.  123;  WheaUmj  EUm.  InL  Latty 
pt.  4,  ch.  3,  §  17 ;  Anniuil  Register^  vol.  61,  p.  71 ;  Ccmning's 
Speeches^  vol.  4,  p.  151 ;  PhSlimore^  On  InL  Law^  vol.  3,  §  146 ; 
Alison^  SRst  of  EwropCj  second  series,  ch.  4,  §§  96,  et  seq.) 

§  21.  It  is  not  only  the  right  of  the  neutral  state  to  protect 
the  property  of  the  belligerents,  when  within  the  neutral  juris- 
diction, but  it  is  a  part  of  the  duty  of  neutrality  to  defend  such 
property  while  under  neutral  protection,  and  to  punish  any 
and  every  offense  against  the  rights  of  neutrality,  even,  if 
necessary,  by  a  resort  to  force.    Livy  relates  that  Syphax 
enforced  peace  between  the  Carthagenian  and  Roman  gallies 
while  lying  in  a  neutral  port.    The  Venetians  prevented  the 
Greeks  from  attacking  the  Turks  in  the  neutral  port  of  Chal- 
cocondylas.    The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Venetians  and 
Turks  at  Tunis,  of  the  Pisans  and  Genoese  in  Sicily,  and 
numerous  other  cases  mentioned  in  history.     The  Dutch 
East  India  fleet  having  put  into  Bergen,  in  Norway,  in  1666, 
to  avoid  the  English,  were  attacked  by  them ;  but  the  gov- 
ernor of  Bergen  fired  on  the  assailants,  and  the  court  of 
Denmark  complained  to  the  English  government  of  the 
violation  of  its  sovereignity.    England  having  declared  her 
neutrality  between  Don  Miguel  and  Donna  Maria,  in  1828, 
sent  a  naval  force  to  intercept  the  Portuguese  armament  in 
its  destination  to  the  island  Terceira,  because  it  had  been 
fitted  out  in  disguise,  and  had  sailed  from  Plymouth.    It  is 
a  well  established  principle  of  the  law  of  nations  that  if  the 
property  of  belligerents,  when  within  the  neutral  jurisdiction, 
be  attacked,  or  any  capture  made,  the  neutral  is  bound  to 
redress  the  injury  and  effect  restitution.    In  the  year  1798, 
the  British  ship  Orange  was  captured  in  Delaware  bay  by  a 
French  frigate,  and,  upon  due  complaint,  the  American 
government  caused  the  British  ship  to  be  promptly  restored. 
So,  in  the  case  of  The  Anna,  captured  by  a  British  cruiser  in 
1805,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States,  the  British  court  of  admiralty 
not  only  restored  the  captured  property,  but  fully  asserted 
and  vindicated  the  sanctity  of  neutral  territoiy  by  a  decree 
of  costs  and  damages  against  the  captor.    If  a  neutral  state 
neglects  to  make  such  restitution,  and  to  enforce  the  sanctity 
of  its  territory,  but  tamely  submits  to  the  outrages  of  one  of 
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the  belligerents,  it  forfeits  the  immunities  of  its  neutral  char- 
acter with  respect  to  the  other,  and  may  be  treated  by  it  as 
an  enemy.  {PhiUmore^  On  Int.  Law^  vol.  8,  §§  155-167; 
Kenty  Com.  on  Am.  Law^  vol.  1,  pp.  117, 118 ;  CUiiy^  Law  of 
Nations,  p.  160 ;  The  Vraw  Anna  Catharina,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p. 
16;  The  Anna,  6  Rob.  Bep.,  p.  848;  Heffter,  Droit  Inier- 
nationcUj  §§  146-160 ;  BeUoj  Derecho  Intemacumaly  pt.  2,  cap. 
7,  §  6 ;  Riqudmej  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  17 ; 
Hdvtefeuille,  Des  Nations  Neuires,  tit  4,  ch.  1 ;  De  Oussj/y  DroU 
Maitimey  liv.  1,  tit.  3,  §  13.) 

§  22.  Although  it  is  the  duty  of  a  belligerent  state  to  make 
restitution  of  the  property  captured  within  the  territorial  juris- 
diction of  a  neutral  state,  yet  it  is  a  technical  rule  of  the  prize 
court  to  restore  to  the  individual  claimant,  in  such  a  case, 
only  on  the  application  of  the  neutral  government  whose  ter- 
ritory was  violated  in  effecting  the  capture.  This  rule  is 
founded  upon  the  principle,  that  the  neutral  state  alone  has 
been  injured  by  the  capture,  and  that  the  hostile  claimant  has 
no  right  to  appear,  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  the  invali- 
dity of  the  capture.  He  must  look  to  the  neutral  govern- 
ment for  redress  of  the  violation  of  the  right  of  asylum,  and 
that  government  is  bound  to  effect  a  restitution,  or  procure 
indemnity  for  the  injury  suffered.  This  claim  is  usually  pre- 
ferred by  the  ambassador  of  the  neutral  state  in  the  captor's 
country,  to  the  prize  court  before  which  the  captured  property 
is  brought  for  adjudication.  {PhUlimorey  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8, 
§  168 ;  WheaUm,  Elm..  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §  11 ;  The 
JEktmscoy  8  Rob.  Rep.y  p.  81,  note ;  The  Anne,  8  Wheaton  Rep., 
p.  447 ;  The  Oen.  Armstrong,  Ex.  Doc.  No.  68,  H.  J2.,  82d 
Ckmg.j  Ist  Sess. ;  No.  24,  Senate,  2d  Sess. ;  Remie  Etr.  et  Dr., 
tome  7,  p.  751.) 

§  23.  But  if  the  property  captured  in  violation  of  neutral 
rights  comes  into  the  possession  of  the  neutral  state,  it  is  the 
right  and  duty  of  such  state  to  restore  it  to  its  original  own- 
ers. This  restitution  is  generally  made  through  the  agency 
of  the  courts  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction.  Traces 
of  the  exercise  of  such  a  jurisdiction  are  found  in  the  histoiy 
of  English  jurisprudence  as  early  as  the  reigns  of  Charles  II. 
and  James  11.,  and  are  now  matters  of  ordinary  occurrence 
in  English  and  American  courts  of  admiralty.    Such  restitu- 
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tion  is  •n<A  ^oafin^d  to  captures  'within  neutral  juriBdictioHi 
but  eztendfl  to  all  captures  made  in  yiolation  of  neutral  rights, 
Bucli  as  by  vessels  which  had  been  armed  and  equipped,  or 
bad  receiTed  military  munitionSy  or  had  enlisted  men,  or  in 
jftny  other  way  had  violated  the  sanctity  of  neutral  territorial 
jurisdiction.  ( Wheatan,  Ekm.  Jht  Law^  pt  4,  cb.  fi,  §  124 
Life  and  Works  of  jSier  X.  Jenkins,  voL  2,  p.  727;  JPhUUmore^ 
On  Ini.  Lawij  voL  3,  §  156 ;  Biqudme,  Derecho  Pub.  Inty  lib. 
1,  tit.  2j  cap.  17.) 

§  24.  The  power  and  duty  of  the  United  States  to  restore 
captures  made  in  violation  of  our  neutral  rights  and  brought 
into  American  ports,  have  never  been  matters  of  quastion^ 
Init,  in  the  constitutional  arrangement  of  the  different  autho* 
rities  of  the  American  federal  union,  doubts  were  at  first 
entertained,  whetiier  it  belonged  to  the  executive  government, 
or  to  the  judiciary,  to  perform  the  duty  of  inquiry  into  cap- 
tures made  in  violation  of  American  sovereignty,  and  of 
making  restitution  to  the  injured  party.  But  it  has  long 
since  been  settled  that  this  duty  appropiiately  belongs  to  the 
federal  tribunals,  acting  as  courts  of  admiralty  and  maritime 
Jurisdiction.  It,  however,  has  been  judicially  determined 
tliat  this  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  neutral 
government  to  inquire  into  the  validity  of  captures  made  in 
violation  of  the  neutral  immunity,  will  be  exercised  only  for 
tiie  purpose  of  restoring  the  specific  property,  when  voluiita- 
rily  brought  within  the  territory,  and  does  not  extend  to  the 
infliction  of  vindictive  damages,  as  in  ordinary  cases  of  mari- 
time injuries,  and  as  is  done  by  the  courts  of  the  captor's  own 
countiy.  The  punishment  to  be  imposed  upon  the  party  vio- 
lating the  municipal  statutes  of  the  neutral  state,  is  a  matter 
to  be  determined  in  a  separate  and  distinct  proceeding.  The 
court  will  exercise  jurisdiction,  and  decree  restitution  to  the 
original  owner,  in  case  of  capture  from  a  belligerent  power, 
by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  under  a  commission  from 
another  belligerent  power,  such  capture  being  a  violation  of 
neutral  duty ;  but  they  have  no  jurisdiction  on  a  libel  for 
damages  for  the  capture  of  a  vessel  as  prize  by  the  commis- 
sioned cruiser  of  a  belligerent  power,  although  the  vessel 
belong  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  the  capturing 
vessel  andher  commander  be  found  and  proceeded  against 
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within  the  jarisdicl^on  of  Ae  court.  ( WhmUmj  Elem.  InU 
Law,  pt  4,  ch.  3^  §§12;  13;  The  United  States  v.  Peters,  8 
BtxSd&Itep.,  pp.  121-181 ;  The  Bivina  Ftt^tom,  4  WheatmS^., 
p.  65,  note ;  The  Amistad  de  Rues,  b  Wheaim  Mep^,  p.  885 ; 
Tht  Anrogante  Barcel&nes,  7  Wheatmlkp.,  p.  S19';  La  Ner^da, 
8  WReaton  Rep.,  p.  1(J8 ;  The  Fanny,  9-  Wftwrfew  Rep.^  p.  668 ; 
TAc  Santissima  Trinidad,  T  TTAeflJton  ifep.,  pi  283 ;  Glass  v. 
The  Betsey,  8  Dallasr Slep.,.^.  66,  nofe  a;  MeDonouffh  ▼.  3% 
JKary  l<br(i,  8  JDaaew  iftep.,  p.  188 ;  Watte,  State  Papers,  voL 
6,  p.  195.) 

§  25.  In  the  case  of  capture  by  an  armed  vessel,  fitted  out 
in  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  in  violation  of  onr  neu- 
trality, the  claim  by  an  alleged  bonae  fidei  purchaser  in  a  for- 
eign port  was  rejected,  and  restitution  decreed  to  the  original 
owners.  It,  however,  was  decided  that  a  bonae Jidei  purchaser, 
without  notice,  in  such  a  case  is  entitled  to  be  reimbursed 
the  freight  which  he  may  have  paid  upon  the  captured  goods ; 
and  that  an  innocent  neutral  carrier  of  such  goods,  the  same 
having  been  shipped  in  a  foreign  port,  is  entitled  to  freight 
out  of  the  goods.  ( Wheaton,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt  4,  ch.  8, 
§  14 ;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  128 ;  The  Santissima 
Trinidad,  7  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  288;  The  Fanny,  9  Wheatm 
Rep.,  p.  658.) 

§26.  If  such  properly,  captured  in  violation  of  neutral 
immunity,  be  carried  infra  praesidia  of  the  captor's  countiy, 
and  there  regularly  condemned  in  a  competent  court  of  prize, 
the  question  arises  whether  the  cour^  of  the  neutal  state  will 
exercise  jurisdiction,  and  restore  such  property  to  the  origi- 
nal owners.  If  the  property  be  found  in  the  hands  of  the 
original  wrongdoer,  it  will  be  restored  by  the  court,  not- 
withstanding a  valid  sentence  of  condemnation,  properly 
authenticated.  The  ofiender's  touch  is  said  to  restore  the 
taint  from  which  the  condemnation  may  have  purified  the 
prize,  and  it  is  not  for  him  to  claim  a  right  springing  out  of 
his  own  wrong.  {WheaUm,  Flem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §  14 ; 
The  Arragante  Barcdones,  7  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  496 ;  The  Amis- 
tad  de  Rues,  5  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  890.) 

§  27.  Illegal  equipment  and  outfit,  in  violation  of  neutral 
immunity,  will  not  effect  the  validity  of  captures  made  after 
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the  cmise,  to  which  the  outfit  had  been  applied  is  actaallj 
terminated.  The  ofiense  is  deemed  to  be  deposited  at  the 
termination  of  the  Toyage,  and  does  not  effect  fatore  transac- 
tions. This  role  wonld  result  from  analogy  to  other  cases  of 
violation  of  public  law,  and  has  been  directly  announced  by 
the  U.«S.  supreme  court  {Kenty  Conu  on  Am.  LaWy  voL  1, 
p.  123;  WtteaUm^  £lem.  InL  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  3,  §  13;  The 
Sand&sima  Trinidad,  7  Wtveaion  Bep^j  p.  348.) 
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LAW  OF    SISGES    AND    BLOOKADBS. 


CONTENTS. 

1 1.  Interdiction  of  interconrfle  with  places  besieged  or  blockaded — |  2.  Antho- 
ritj  to  institute  sieges  and  blockades  —  {3.  Distinction  between  them  — 
24.  Actual  presence  of  an  adequate  blockading  force — 2^.  Temporary 
absence  produced  bj  accident — 2^*  Constructive  or  paper  blockades  — 
2  7.  Ancient  teztrwriters  and  treaties  —  2  ^-  Course  of  England  and  France 
in  the  wars  of  Napoleon  —  2  ^*  Their  declarations  in  1854  and  1856 — 2  ^^* 
De  facto  and  public  blockades  —  2  ^^-  ^  blockading  vessels  be  driven  awaj 
by  superior  force — 2 12.  If  removed  for  other  duty  —  J 13.  If  blockade  be 
irregularly  maintained  — 114.  A  maritime  blockade  does  not  affect  interior 
communications  —  2  1^*  Effect  of  a  siege  upon  communications  by  sea— - 
2 16.  Breach  of  blockade  a  criminal  act —  ^11.  Public  notification  charges 
parties  with  knowledge  —  21^-  What  constitutes  a  public  notification — 
2  19.  Effect  of  general  notoriety —  2  ^^'  biases  which  preclude  a  denial  of 
knowledge — 221-  When  presumption  of  knowledge  may  be  rebutted*- 
2  22.  Proof  of  actual  knowledge  or  warning  —  2  3^*  ^^  attempt  to  enter — 
2  24.  Inception  of  voyage  —  2  ^^-  Exception  in  case  of  distant  voyages — 
2  26.  In  case  of  de  &cto  blockades  —  2  ^"^^  Where  presumption  of  intention 
cannot  be  repelled  —  i2B.  Neutral  vessel  entering  in  ballast — l2d.  Decla- 
rations of  master — ^30.  Delay  in  obeying  warning — 2^1*  Disregard  of 
warning  —  2^2.  When  ingress  is  excused  —  23^*  Violation  of  blockade  by 
egress  —  ^34.  When  egress  is  allowed  — 135,  Penalty  of  breach  of  block- 
ade—  2^^-  When  cargo  is  excepted  from  condemnation  —  2^7.  Duration 
of  offense —  2  ^^'  Insurance,  how  affected  by  violation  of  a  blockade — {39. 
Hautefeuille's  theory  of  the  law  of  blockades. 

§1.  The  same  law  which  confers  upon  belligerents  the 
right  to  capture  and  destroy  each  others  property,  imposes 
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upon  neutrals  the  obl]gation,.not  to  interfere  with  the  proper 
exercise  of  this  right.  Althoucrh  as  a  general  rule,  neutrals 
may  continue  their  accustomed  trade  and  intercourse  with 
either,  or  both  of  the  parties  to  a  war,  there  are,  as  already 
remarked,  certain  exceptions  to  this  rule,  established  by  the 
positive  law  of  nations,  one  of  which  is,  that  the  neutral  shall 
not  communicate  or  carry  on  trade  with  a  place  or  post  which 
is  beseiged  or  blockaded.  Grotius  considers  the  carrying  ot 
supplies  to  a  beseiged  town  or  a  blockaded  port,  as  an  oiiense 
exceedingly  aggravated  and  injusious;  Bynkershoek  thinks 
the  prohibition  is  founded  on  natural  reason  as  well  as  esta- 
blished, usage;  both  agree  that  a  neutral  so  offending,  may 
be  severely  dealt  with ;  Vattel  says  that  he  may  be  treated  as  a 
public  enemy.  The  views  of  these  distinguished  founders  of 
international  law  are  fully  concurred  in  by  the  opinions  of 
modern  publicists,  and  by  the  prize  courts  of  all  countries. 
The  right  of  a  belligerent  to  invest  the  places  and  ports  of  an 
enemy  so  as  to  entirely  exclude  the  commerce,  (otherwise 
lawful,)  of  neutrals,  during  the  continuance  of  the  invest- 
ment is  undoubted,  and,  however  serious  the  grievance,  it  is 
one  to'  which  neutral  governments  and  their  subjects  are 
bouiid^  submit.  But  as  this  right  of  the  belligerent  is  an 
exception  to  the  general  rights  of  neutrals,  and  bears  with 
great  severity  upon  their  interests,  its  exercise  is  always 
watched  with  peculiar  jealously  in  order  to  prevent  its  neces- 
sary evils  from  being  aggravated  by  a  lax  construction  of  the 
laws  which  regulate  its  application.  {HautefeuiUe^  Des  Nations 
Neutres,  tit.  9j  ch.  1,  sec.  1;  Heffier,  Droit  International^  §  154 ; 
Grotius^  de  Jur.  Bel,  ac  Pac,  lib.  8,  cap.  1,  §  5 ;  Bynkershoek^ 
Quaest.  Jur.  Pub,^  lib.  1,  cap.  11;  Vattel^  Droit  des  Gens^  liv.  3, 
ch.  7,  §  117 ;  Wkeaton,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §  28 ;  Kent, 
6om.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  148 ;  Duer,  On  Insurance^  vol.  1, 
p.  644 ;  Phillimore^  On  Int  Law,  vol.  8,  §  285 ;  Manning^  Law 
of  Nations^  p.  819 ;  Ortolan^  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer,  tome  2,  ch. 
9 ;  Piatoye  ei  Duverdy,  Traits  des  Prises,  tit  6,  ch.  2,  sec.  2 ; 
The  Jnffrcfu>  Maria  Sehroeder,  3  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  147 ;  The  Haabeij 
6  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  68 ;  The  Henrick  and  Maria,  1  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  147 ; 
BellOy  Derecho  Intemacionalj  pt  2,  cap.  8,  §  5 ;  Dc  Cussy,  Droit 
Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit  8,  §  11.) 

§  2.  The  institution  of  a  seige,  or  blockade,  is  a  high  act 
of  fioverdgnty,  and  must  proceed,  either  directiy  from  the 
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government  of  the  state  br  from  some  officer  to  whom  the 
authority  lias  been  expressly  or  impliedly  delegated.  The 
general  of  an  army,  or  the  commander  of  a  fleet,  in  a  foreign 
country,  or  on  a  distant  station,  may  be  reasonably  presumed 
to  carry  with  him  this  authority^  as  the  exigencies  of  the  ser- 
vice on  which  he  is  employed,  under  the  varying  circuaastan- 
ces  of  the  war,  would  often  seem  to  require  its  exercise.  His 
authority  in  such  cases,  is,  therefore,  implied  from  the  nature 
of  the  servi/ee.  But  where  the  station  of  the  army  or  fleet  is 
so  near  the  government  of  the  belligerent  state  as  to  enable 
the  commander  to  receive  direct  and  special  instructions,  it 
would  seem  that  the  necessity  of  presuming  power  in  the 
officer  does  not  exist,  and  it  has  been  suggested  by  some,  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  commander,  in  such  a  case,  if  his 
authority  should  be  questioned,  to  justify  his  acts  by  express 
proof  of  the  instructions  of  his  government.  The  weight  of 
authority,  however,  is  in  favor  of  the  rule  that  a  neutral  indi- 
vidual is  never  at  liberty  to  impeach  the  regularity  of  a  seige 
or  blockade,  otherwise  valid,  by  questioning  the  authority  of 
the  officer  by  whom  it  was  established  or  is  enforced.  The 
officer  is  undoubtedly  answerable  to  his  own  government,  for 
any  irregular  or  unauthorized  acts,  but  so  long  as  they  are 
acts  of  legitimate  hostility,  it  is  not  open  to  a  neutral  state 
or  its  subjects,  under  any  circumstance,  to  dispute  their 
validity.  The  orders  of  his  government  are  known  only  to 
that  government  and  the  officer,  and  cannot  be  inquired  into 
by  third  parties.  If  he  has  acted  without  orders,  and  his  acts 
are  subsequently  adopted  and  ratified,  such  ratification  sup- 
plies the  want  of  an  original  authority,  and  precludes  all  fiir- 
ther  inquiry.  But  if  the  act  is  disavowed  by  the  government 
of  the  belligerent  state,  or  if  it  can  be  proved  that  the  officer 
exceeded  his  actual  authority,  such  disavowal  or  excess  may 
be  urged  as  a  valid  defense.  Where  a  blockade  has  been 
declared  by  the  government,  the  commander  of  the  blocka- 
ding squadron  has  no  discretionary  power  to  extend  its 
limits;  and  if  he  prohibits  neutral  ships  from  entering  ports 
not  embraced  in  the  terms  of  the  blockade  he  was  appointed 
to  enforce,  the  warning  is  illegal,  and  no  penalty  is  incurred 
by  the  neutral  master  by  whom  it  is  disregarded.  ( Wildman^ 
Int.  LaWj  vol.  2,  pp.  178,  179 ;  Duer^  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  p. 
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646;  The  Benrick  and  Maria,  1  JBofc.JjBep.,  p.  146 ;  The  BoUa, 
6  Bob.  jRep.j  p.  866 ;  PhilUmorey  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §  288 ; 
The  Juffrow  Maria  Schroeder,  8  Bob.  Rep.,  p.  164 ;  Cameron  v. 
Kyte,  8  Knapp.  Rep.,  p.  842 ;  Chiity,  Law  of  Nations,  p.  259 ; 
Heffier,  Droit  International,  §  164 ;  Riquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  InL^ 
lib.  ly.tit.  2,  cap.  18;  BeUo,  Derecho  Interuacional,  pt  2,  cap. 
8,  §  5.) 

§  8.  A  seige  is  a  military  investment  of  a  place,  so  as  to 
intercept,  or  render  dangerous,  all  communications  between 
the  occupants  and  persons  outside  of  thejbeseiging  army; 
and  the^lace^s  said^to  helblockaded,  when  such^communicar 
tion,  by  water ,*^is  eithei''entirelyj|cut  off  or^rendered]danger- 
ous,  by  the  presence  of  the  blockading  squadron.  A  place 
may  be  both  beseiged  and  blockaded^at  the  same  time,  or  its 
communication  by  water  may  be  intercepted,^while  those  by 
land  may  be  left  open,  and  vice  versa.  Both  are  instituted  by 
the  rights  of  war,  and  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  the  enemy, 
and  both  impose  upon  neutrals  the  duty  of  not  interfering 
with  the  operations  of  the  belligerents.  |But  there  is  an 
important  |Jdistinction,|^with2respectf  to  neutral  commerce, 
between  a  maritime  blockade  and  a  militaryU  siege.^The 
object  of  a  blockade  is  solely  to  distress  the  enemy,  inter- 
cepting his  commerce  with  neutral  states.  It  does  not,  gene- 
rally, look  to  the  surrender  or  reduction  of  the  blockaded 
port,  nor  does  it  necessarily  pimply  the  commission  of  hos- 
tilities against  the  inhabitants  of  the  place.  The  object  of  a 
military  siege  is,  on  the  other^hand,  to  reduce  the^lace  by 
capitulation,  or  otherwise,  into  the  possession  of  the  besieg- 
ers. It  is  by  the  direct  application  of  force,  that  this  object 
is  sought  to  be  attained,  and  it  is  only  by  forcible  resistance 
that  it  can  be  defeated.  Hence,  every  besieged  place  is,  for 
the  time,  a  military  post ;  for  even  when  it  is  not  defended 
by  a  military  garrison,  its  inhabitants  are  converted  into  sol- 
diers by  the  necessities  of  self-defense.  This  distinction  is 
not  merely  nominal,  but,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  leads 
to  important  consequences  in  determining  the  rights  of  neu- 
tral commerce,  and  in  deciding  questions  of  capture.  {Duer^ 
On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.  657 ;  Bynkershoek,  Quaest.  Jur.  Pub., 
lib.  1,  cap.  11 ;  The  Stert,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  66 ;  Kluber,  Droit 
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des  Gens  Modeme,  §  297 ;  Bi^ffietj  Droit  InienuiUonaly  §  154 ; 
Biqudmey  Derecho  Pub.  InLy  lib.  1,  tit  2,  cap.  18.) 

§4.  It  is  now  a  well  settled  principle  of  international 
jnrisprudence,  that  a  lawful  maritime  blockade  of  a  port, 
requires  the  actual  presence  of  the  blockading  force.  A 
mere  proclamation  or  notification  of  one  belligerent,  that 
such  a  port  of  the  other  belligerent  will  be  blockaded  at 
such  a  time,  and  thus  closed  to  neutral  commerce,  is  not 
sufficient  to  constitute  a  legal  blockade ;  the  force  must  be 
actually  present  at  the  entrance  to  the  port,  or  sufficiently 
near  to  prevent  communication.  Nor  is  the  mere  presence 
of  a  hostile  force  sufficient,  of  itself,  to  make  the  blockade  a 
legal  one ;  it  must  not  only  be  actually  present,  but  it  must 
be  large  enough  to  prevent  communication,  or,  at  least,  to 
render  it  dangerous  to  attempt  to  enter  the  port.  {Keniy  Com. 
on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  144;  JDuer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  pp. 
647,  648 ;  Orotms,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.,  lib.  8,  cap.  1,  §  6 ;  Man- 
ning, Law  of  JNationSy,  pp.  822,  823 ;  Bynkershoek,  Quaest.  Jur. 
Pub.,  lib.  1,  cap.  11 ;  Wlieaton,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  8, 
§  28 ;  Phillmore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  289 ;  The  Betsy,  1  Bob. 
Bep.,  p.  92 ;  The  Mercvrvus,  1  Bob.  Bep.,  pp.  82, 88 ;  The  Vrouw 
Judith,  1  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  160;  Ortolan,  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer,  tome 
2,  ch.  9 ;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  §  154,  Biquelme,  Derecho 
Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  18 ;  Bdlo,  Derecho  Intemacicnal, 
pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  5 ;  HautefeuUle,  des  Nations  Neutres,  tit.  9,  ch.  1 ; 
De  Cussy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit.  3,  §  11.) 

§  6.  The  only  exception  to  the  general  rule  which  requires 
the  actual  presence  of  an  adequate  force  to  constitute  a  legal 
blockade,  is  the  temporary  absence  of  the  blockading  squad- 
ron produced  by  accident,  as  in  the  case  of  a  storm.  Such 
accidental  removal  of  blockading  force,  if  it  be  only  for  a  very 
short  time,  does  not  suspend  the  legal  operation  of  the  block- 
ade,  and  an  attempt  to  take  advantage  of  such  an  accidental 
removal,  is  regarded  as  a  fraudulent  attempt  to  break  the 
blockade.  But  if  the  blockading  forces  should  be  so  scat- 
tered or  injured  by  the  storm,  as  to  be  unable  to  resume 
their  stations  without  repairs,  and  within  a  reasonable  time, 
the  blockade  will  be  considered  as  terminated,  in  ,the  same 
manner  as  if  the  blockading  squadron  had  been  driven  away 
by  a  superior  force  of  the  enemy.    Some  ports  are  subject  to 
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finch  periodical  storms  during  one  or  more  months  of  each 
year,  that  any  blockading  squadron  is  obliged  to  leai7e  it& 
station,  and  seek  refuge  in  some  other  harbor  till  the  seasons 
of  storms  is  passed.  In  such  cases  the  legal  operation  of  the 
blockade  is  suspended.  It  should  be  remembered,  how^vec, 
that  some  text-writers  do  not  admit  this  exception  of  the  tempo* 
orary  and  accidental  absence  of  the  blockading  force.  They 
say  that  the  blockade  is  not  mere  theoiy,  but  the  material 
result  of  a  material  &ct,  {resvltai  materiel  (Pun  fait  materielj)  9aid^ 
consequently,  cannot  exist  in  the  absence  of  that  fact.  That» 
therefore,  the  blockade  must  be  regarded  as  raised  the  nxoment 
the  blockading  force  is  removed,,  no  n[iatter  whether  the 
absence  is  for  a  long  or  short  period,  or  whether  produced  bj 
accident,  by  storm,  or  by  an  opposing  force.  (  Wildryum^  InL 
LaWy  vol.  2,  p.  181 ;  Wheatorij  Ekrru  JnL  LaWy  pL  4,.  du  8, 
I  28 ;  Keaty  Covru  on  Am.  LaWy  vol  1,  p.  145  ;.I>uer,  On  Irmir 
ranee,  vol.  1,  p.  651 ;  The  Columbia,  1  Rob.  Bep.,  p.  164 ;.  Thi 
Triheten,  6  Rob..  Rep.,  p.  66 ;  The  Moffnung,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p. 
116;  The  Frederick  Molke,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  73;.  The  Juffi^aw 
Maria,  Schroeder,  8  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  155 ;  Raddiffv.  U.Ins.  Co,,  7 
Johns.  Cases,  p.  88 ;  Phillimjore,  On  InL  Law,  vol.  8,  §  294; 
Lamg  v.  U.  Ins.  Co.,  2  Johns.  Cases,  p.  178 ;  Ortolan,  Diplo- 
matie  de  la  Mer,  tome  2,  ch-  9 ;  Miguehne^  Derecho  Pub.  Jti/*, 
lib.  1,  tit  2,  cap.  18 ;  BeUo,  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt  2,  cap.  8, 
§  5 ;  HautefeuiUe,  Des  Nations  Neutres,  tit  9,  ch.  1,  sec.  2.) 

§  6.  A  constructive,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  a  paper 
blockade,  is  one  established  by  proclamation,  without  the 
actual  presence  of  an  adequate  force  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  neutral  vessels  into  the  port  or  ports  so  pretended  to  be 
blockaded.  In  other  words,  it  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
one  belligerent,  by  mere  proclamation  and  without  possess^ 
ing,  or  if  possessing,  without  using  the  means  of  establish* 
ing  a  real  blockade,  to  close  the  port  or  ports  of  the  opposite 
belligerent  to  neutral  commerce.  Can  such  fictitious  or 
paper  blockades  render  criminal  the  entrance  of  neutral  ves^ 
sels  into  ports  so  proclaimed  to  be,  but  not  actually,  blockar 
ded?  If  so,  a  mere  paper  proclamation  is  eqpally  as  efficar 
clous  in  war  as  the  largest  and  most  powerfulfleets.  (iWhe^ 
ion,  Mlem.  InU  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  28;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law, 
vol.  1,  p.  146;  PhiUmore,  On  Mi.  Jxiw,,v<*L  8,.  §&a21^167; 
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Wildmanj  3iL  Lav>^  vol.  2,  p.  179 ;  TAc  Betsey y  1  Bob.  Rep.,  p. 
92 ;  The  MercuriuSj  1  Bob,  Bep^  p.  84 ;  Ortolan,  Diplomatie  de 
la  Mer,  tome  2,  ch.  9 ;  Beddie,  Beaearches,  Historical,  etc,,  toL 
2,  p.  16 ;  Bistoye  et  Duoerdy,  Traiii  des  Prises,  tit  6,  ch.  2^  aec. 
2 ;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  §  157 ;  Biquelme,  Dereeho  Bub* 
Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  18 ;  ^^!2o,  Dereeho  Intemadonal,  pt  2) 
cap.  8,  §  5;  HautefeuMe,  des  Nations  Neutres,  tit  9,  ch.  6,  sec. 
1 ;  De  Cussy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit  3,  §  11.) 

§  7.  The  ancient  text-writers  all  agree,  that  a  blockade 
which  does  not  really  exist,  but  is  merely  declared  by  procla- 
mation, is  not  sufficient  to  render  commercial  intercourse 
unlawful  on  the  part  of  neutrals.  Grotius  forbids  the  carry- 
ing of  anything  to  ''a  town  actually  inyested,  or  a  port  closely 
blockaded;"  and  Bynkerahoek  evidently  concurred  with 
Grotius,  in  requiring  a  strict  and  actual  siege  or  blockade, 
such  as  where  a  town  is  actually  invested  with  troops  or  a 
port  closely  blockaded  by  ships  of  war,  {oppidum  obsessum, 
portus  cloMsos.)  This  ib  shown  from  his  remarks  upon  the 
various  decrees  of  the  states-general.  The  general  practice 
of  the  continental  powers  accorded  with  the  opinions  of  these 
writers.  In  the  convention  of  1801,  between  Great  Britain 
and  Russia,  intended  as  a  final  adjustment  of  the  disputed 
points  of  maritime  law  which  had  given  rise  to  the  armed 
neutrality  of  1780  and  1801,  the  general  law  of  nations  as  to 
what  constitutes  a  blockade,  is  very  correctly  expressed.  The 
third  article,  section  fourth,  of  that  convention,  declares: 
^^  That  in  order  to  determine  what  characterizes  a  blockaded 
port,  that  denomination  is  given  only  where  there  is,  by  the 
disposition  of  the  power  which  attacks  it  with  ships  sta- 
tionary or  sufficiently  near,  an  evident  danger  in  entering.''  The 
same  definition  of  a  blockade  is  implied  in  the  previous  trea^ 
ties  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Baltic  powers,  and  in 
that  of  1794,  with  the  United  States.  In  1804,  instructions 
were  sent  by  the  board  of  admiralty  to  the  naval  comman- 
ders and  judges  of  the  vice-admiralty  courts,  not  to  consider 
any  blockade  of  the  French  West  India  islands  as  existing, 
unless  in  respect  to  particular  ports  which  were  actually  invested. 
{De  Cussy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1,  ch.  7 ;  Wheaton,  Hist.  Law 
of  Nations,  pp.  138-143 ;  Wheaton,  Mem.  Int.  Law,  pt  4,  ch. 
8,  g  28 ;  ChrotiuSj  de  Jur.  Bel  ac  Bac.,  lib.  3,  cap.  1,  §  5 ;  Byn- 
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kerahoeky  Quaest  Jur.  Pub.j  lib.  1,  cap.  11 ;  The  Mercwrius^  1 
Rob.  Hep.,  p.  84  ;  HeffieVy  Droit  Intematiorudj  §  157;  Biquelmej 
JDerecho  Pub.  InU^  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  18 ;  BeUo^  Derecko  Iniema- 
Clonal^  pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  6 ;  HavJtefeuHJU^  Des  Nations  Neuires^  tit. 
9,  ch.  5,  sec.  1.) 

§  8.  But  in  the  course  pursued  by  the  belligerents  in  the 
wars  of  the  French  revolution  and  empire,  and  in  the  firitish 
orders  in  council,  and  iN'apoleon's  retaliatory  decrees,  an 
attempt  was  made  by  England  and  France  to  annul  the  well 
established  rule  of  blockades,  and  to  close  the  ports  and 
coasts  of  a  whole  state  to  neutral  commerce,  by  simple  pro- 
clamations, and  without  the  slightest  pretense  of  an  actual 
blockading  force.    The  United  States  constantly  protested 
against  this  proceeding,  and  contended  for  the  rule  of  inter- 
national law  as  laid  down  by  text-writers,  that  no  port  or 
coast  could  be  regarded  as  blockaded  without  the  actual  pre- 
sence of  a  sufficient  force  to  prevent,  or  at  least  to  render 
dangerous,  any  attempt  of  the  neutral  to  enter.    It  is  not 
necessary  to  here  repeat  the  various  discussions  which  grew 
out  of  these  events,  as  the  powers  which  thei\  attempted  to 
establish  this  new  and  absurd  rule  of  international  law,  have 
now  entirely  abandoned  such  pretensions.    {WheaUm^  Hist 
Law  of  NaiimSj  pp.  872-888 ;  Kent^  Com.  on  Am.  Law^  vol.  1, 
p.  145 ;  Phillimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §§  167,  821 ;  Martens, 
Cames  cilebres,  tome  2,  p.  85 ;  Pando,  Derecho  Intemacional,  p. 
619  ;  Heffter,  Droit  Intemacional,  §  157 ;  lOquelme,  Derecho  Pub. 
Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  18 ;  Bello,  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  2, 
cap.  8,  §  5 ;  Hautefeuille,  Des  Nations  Neutres,  tit.  9,  ch.  6,  sec. 
1 ;  De  Cussy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  2,  ch.  26.) 

§  9.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war  between  the  allies 
and  Russia,  in  1864,  France  and  England  declared  their  inten- 
tion to  "maintain  the  right  of  a  belligerent  to  prevent  neu- 
trals from  breaking  any  elective  blockade  which  may  be 
established  with  an  adequate  force  against  the  enemy's  ports, 
harbors,  or  coasts.'*  This  declaration  was  a  virtual  conces- 
sion on  the  part  of  these  powerful  maritime  nations  of  the 
illegality  of  constructive  or  paper  blockades,  for  which  they 
had  formerly  contended ;  but  it  was  regarded  as  defective,  in 
not  further  defining  what  should  constitute  an  effective  block- 
ade, or  an  adequate  blockading  force.    Moreover,  the  declsr 
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ration  was  in  form  a  mere  temporary  order,  and  not  as  a 
recognized  and  subsisting  law  of  nations.  But  the  declara- 
tion of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  France,  Great  Britain,  Russia, 
Austria,  Prussia,  Sardinia  and  Turkey,  on  the  16th  of  April, 
1856,  at  the  conference  of  Paris,  removed  all  doubt  on  this 
point,  by  announcing  in  the  fourth  proposition  or  principle, 
that  "  Blockades,  in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be  effective ; 
that  is  to  say,  maintained  by  a  force  sufficient  really  to  prevent 
access  to  the  coast  of  the  enemy.**  This  proposition  was  approved 
by  the  United  States,  and  has  been  adopted  by  the  other 
nations  of  Europe.  There  is,  therefore,  very  little  danger  of 
its  ever  again  being  disputed  as  an  established  principle  of 
international  jurisprudence.  {PhUUmorey  On  Int.  Law.,  vol. 
8,  appendix,  pp.  850,851;  OrtolanyDiplomatiedelaMsr.j  tome 
2,  appendice  special ;  Pistoye  et  Duvercb/y  Traite  des  Prises^  tit. 
6,  ch.  5,  sec.  2 ;  Heffter^  Droit  Intemationaly  §  157 ;  De  Cussy^ 
Precis  HistoriquCj  ch.  12.) 

§  10.  Blockades  are  divided,  by  English  and  American 
publicists,  into  two  kinds:  1st,  a  simple  or  de  facto  blockade, 
and  2d,  a  public  or  governmental  blockade.  This  is  by  no 
means  a  mere  nominal  distinction,  but  one  that  leads  to 
practical  consequences  of  much  importance.  In  cases  of 
capture,  the  rules  of  evidence  which  are  applicable  to  one 
kind  of  blockade,  are  entirely  inapplicable  to  the  other ;  and 
what  a  neutral  vessel  might  lawfully  do  in  case  of  a  simple 
blockade,  would  be  sufficient  cause  for  condemnation  in  case 
of  a  governmental  blockade.  A  simple  or  de  facto  blockade 
is  constituted  merely  by  the  fact  of  an  investment,  and  with- 
out any  necessity  of  a  public  notification.  As  it  arises  solely 
fix)m  facts,  it  ceases  when  they  terminate;  its  existence  must, 
therefore,  in  all  cases,  be  established  by  clear  and  decisive 
evidence.  The  burthen  of  proof  is  thrown  upon  the  captors, 
and  they  are  bound  to  show  that  there  was  an  actual  block- 
ade at  the  time  of  the  capture.  If  the  blockading  ships  were 
absent  from  their  stations  at  the  time  the  alleged  breach 
occurred,  the  captors  must  prove  that  it  was  accidental,  and 
not  such  an  absence  as  would  dissolve  the  blockade.  A 
publicj  or  governmental  blockade,  is  one  where  the  invest- 
ment is  not  only  actually  established,  but  where  also  a  pub- 
lic notification  of  the  ^ct  is  made  to  neutral  powers  by  the 
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comTnerctal  interoouroe.  ( Wheatafii  ^Um.  Jnt  Law,  pt.  4,  cb. 
8,  §  28 ;  The  Triheten,  6  J2o6,  Bep.,  p.  65;  The  Hqffnmg,  6  R(A. 
JRep.f  pp.  lia-117  5  WUliam  v*  5m?<fe,  2,  N.  Y.  R.,  p.  I ;  i?«er, 
On  Inmrance^  vol.  1,  p,  6fl8 ;  Wildmjan  Jnt.  Law^  vol.  2,  p»  183; 
Ortolan^  Dip.  de  la  Mer^  toi4e  2,  cb*  9 ;  PhUUmore,  On  Int.  Law, 
vol.  3,  §  294;  Heffiet  Droit  Intermiioml,  §  155;  Miquelm^ 
Dereoho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  18 ;  B^Uo,  Derecho  Inter- 
nacunudy  pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  5.) 

§  12.  A  blockade  is  dissolved  by  the  removal  of  the  block- 
ading force  for  a  different  service,  although  the  removal 
should  be  a  temporary  one.  E\  en  where  only  a  portion  of 
the  force  is  ordered  away,  the  legal  effect  is  the  same,  unless 
the  force  that  is  left  is  competent,  by  itself,  to  maintain  and 
enforce  the  blockade,  by  its  ability  to  prevent  all  communi- 
cations. But  the  blockade  is  not  considered  as  raised  where 
some  of  the  passes  of  commnnioations  are  left  anguarded  and 
open  by  the  temporary  absence  of  some  of  the  shipi  io  chas- 
ing suspicious  vessels  which  had  approached  the  blockaded 
port;  for  the  service  in  wbich  such  ships  are  employed  is  a 
necessary  part  of  the  duty  they  are  appointed  to  p^^form,  and 
their  absence  is  justly  regarded  as  accidental,  like  that  pm- 
duced  by  stress  of  weather;  they,  however,  are  bound  to 
resume  their  station  with  due  diligence,  as  otherwise  their 
prolonged  absence  would  lead  to  the  inference  that  they  had 
been  detached  as  oruisers,  and  the  blockade  be  considered 
as  suspended.  ( Wheaim,  EUm.  IrU.  Law,  pt  4,  ch.  8,  $  28 ; 
The  Nancy,  1  Act  Bep.,  p.  57 ;  The  Eagle,  1  Aet.  Bep.^p.  68 ; 
Duer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.  654 ;  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2, 
p.  182;  Ortolan,  Dip.  de  la  Mer,  tome  2,  eh.  9;  PhUlvmare^  On 
M.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  294;  The  SoUa,  6  Hob.  Rep.,  p.  872;  The 
Fox  ami  others,  1  Edw.  Bap.,  p.  821 ;  Pl6io}fe  et  Duverdy,  Traiii 
dea  Prisee,  tit.  6,  oh.  2,  sec.  2 ;  Htffter,  DroU  Memaiianat, 
1 156 ;  Riqudme,  Derecho  Pid>.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit  2,[cap.  18 ;  Bdh^ 
DereckQ  InUrnaciMal,  pt.  2.  cap.  8,  sec.  6.) 

§  18.  A  blockade  is  also  dissolved  by  repeated  instances  of 
an  improper  relaxation  of  the  application  of  the  blockading 
force  to  the  purposes  intended.  The  mere  presence  of  an 
adequate  force  is  not  sufficient  to  constitute  and  maintain  a 
blockade,  but  its  application  must  be  constant  and  uniform^ 
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x/X  *:fxrjru4QBL,\  of  wazL  to  cr  ^^  tre  llf:<kidcd  poet,  br 
ttA^^M  ^.Ts.iz.T^zMeir/LM^  A  t  j^dkade  can  aewr  b«  a  cook- 
];,>s^^  iLTtn^xr^^^t  <^  s  p  JMce.  ^zlem  iai  fbree  can  be  s^coed  to 
er^  yAut  hj  WL'yik  a  WfCuniiLieatioii  mar  be  cvned  em. 
It  M  tra«  tLjtf,  bj  tLk  eo&strKdoiu  a  maniizae  bk^ckade  ia 
nMQiU^/  itaperftet,  m  a  complete  iii%eam>€gty  bat  dkk  inqwr- 
ii^^tk/rj  am€«  from  die  Dataie  of  the  force  ^if^ed;  hkaov 
nntwtgrmllj  c/meedtA  tibat  tbe  extent  of  I^al  pRtessxaM  of  a 
bl//cka<Uf  ii  imaroidablj  limited  by  the  fdijaeil  hnptrarihilily 
of  appljiny  ihip^  to  obitract  commnnirationB  by  laid.  Tbe 
eoDrejraoee  of  goods  Ibioii^  the  moodi  of  a  mcr  ander 
blodkade,  tot  the  pnrpoae  of  being  diipped  §ar  exportation, 
{«  regarded  aa  ft  breach  of  blockade,  it  being  peifeetfy  inog- 
ttiiiauit  whether  this  waa  effiM^ted  in  large  ot  aniall  Teaaek. 
Thm^  goodf  shipped  in  a  riyer,  having  been  previously  sent 
in  lii^tofs  along  the  coast  from  the  blockaded  port,  wi^  the 
ship  ander  charter-part^  proceeding  also  from  the  blockaded 
port  f  0  bftUsst  to  take  them  on  board,  were  held  liable  to 
soiiflscstkm,    {WUdmaHf  IhL  Law^  voL  2,  p.  180;  WheaUm, 
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Slem.  M.  Law,  pt  4,  ch.  8,  §  28 ;  JDuery  On  Insurance,  voL  1, 
p.  665 ;  The  NeutraliUty  8  Rob.  Sep.,  p.  296;  TheStert,  4  Rob, 
Rep.,  p.  66 ;  The  Jonge  PUter,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  83 ;  The  Ocean, 
8  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  297 ;  The  Maria,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  201 ;  The 
Charloiie  Sophia,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  204,  note ;  Heffter,  Droit 
IntemationcU,  §  156 ;  Jacobsai,  Seerecht,  etc.,  p.  683 ;  Biqudme, 
Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  18 ;  Bello,  Derecho  Inter- 
nacional,  pt  2,  cap.  8,  §  6.) 

§  16.  It  might  be  inferred,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  that, 
when  a  port  is  under  a  military  siege,  neutral  commerce 
might  still  be  lawfully  carried  on  by  sea,  through  channels  of 
communication  which  could  not  be  obstructed  by  the  forces 
of  the  besieging  army.  But  such  inference  would  not  be 
strictly  correct,  for  the  difference  between  a  blockade  and  a 
siege,  in  their  character  and  object,  have  led  to  a  difference 
in  the  rules  applicable,  in  the  two  cases,  to  neutral  commerce. 
Although  the  legal  effect  of  a  siege  on  land,  that  is,  a  purely 
military  investment  of  a  naval  or  commercial  port,  may  not 
be  an  entire  prohibition  of  neutral  commerce,  yet  it  does  not 
leave  the  ordinary  communications  by  sea  open  and  unre^ 
stricted,  as  a  purely  maritime  blockade  leaves  the  interior 
communications  by  land.  The  primary  object  of  a  blockade 
is,  as  we  have  already  said,  to  prohibit  commerce ;  but  the 
primary  object  of  a  siege  is,  the  reduction  of  the  place.  All 
writers  on  international  law  impose  upon  neutrals  the  duty 
of  not  interfering  with  this  object.  To  supply  the  inhabitants 
of  the  place  besieged  with  anything  required  for  immediate 
use,  such  as  provisions  aud  clothing,  might  be  giving  them 
aid  to  prolong  their  resistance.  It  is,  therefore,  a  clear  depar- 
ture from  neutral  duty  to  furnish  supplies,  even  of  possible 
utility,  to  a  port  in  a  state  of  siege,  although  the  communi- 
cation by  sea  may  be  open.  It  would  be  a  direct  interference 
in  the  war,  tending  to  the  relief  of  one  belligerent,  and  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  other;  and  such  supplies  are  justly 
deemed  contraband  of  war,  to  the  same  extent  as  if  destined 
to  the  immediate  use  of  the  army  or  navy  of  the  enemy. 
Hence,  although  the  prohibition  of  neutral  commerce  with  a 
port  besieged  be  not  entire,  yet  it  will  extend  to  all  supplies 
of  even  possible  utility  in  prolonging  the  siege.  {Duer,  On 
Insurance,  vol.  1,  pp.  666-668;  Bynkershoek,  QuaesL  Jur.  Pub.y 
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lib- 1,  «r.  11 :   V^^,L  Z/rr^U  its  G^oks,  Et-.  3^  «L.  T.  1 117; 

H^frer^  Ir"At  Ltun^tti'.ifHiL  |l->5.» 

%  I'i,  The  Dreach  cc  a  ^icokade  la  viewefL  ui  aZ  cases,  ms 
A  crl::'.;niu  act;  thia  aeceaaarllj  imp  Ilea  &  criminaLl  zitcnt.  and 
to  cocarirrLte  anca  inren^  a  iciowieil^  cf  zLe  ejdstezLce  of 
the  blcckaiie,  and  an  inrecdoa  to  vioiata  it.  ar«  iz.dc5pea- 
table.  TL«5^e  are  acnietimea  a  presmnf  tioa  of  la'sr  wLI'^i 
the  party  ia  not  pemiinai  to  repeL  in  others,  an  inferenoe 
more  or  lead  probable,  bat,  in  maaj  ea^es.  tfiey  ma^  be 
tho-wn  by  positive  evi'ience-  sSomecimes  ose  will  be  pre- 
•nmed,  wh:!e  the  otber  trill  Terpm  positive  proot  Althoii^ 
both  knowledg'e  and  intention  Bin:3t  be  combined  to  eoiK- 
plete  a  criminal  intent,  it  ia  evident  that  Ae  qneatioos  tfiem- 
aelvea  are  perfectly  distinct,  and,  in  any  partieolar  eaee^ 
may  be  governed  by  different  mlea  of  evidence.  The  jiidi- 
cral  deci.%iona  in  England,  and  in  tibe  United  States,  have 
given  great  prec^^on  to  tbe  mlea  of  law  applicable  to  ii 
breaeh  of  blockade,  by  the  clearness  of  their  reasoning,  and 
the  equity  of  their  illaatiationa.  They  are  fatingnished^ 
likewise,  for  genera!  coincidence  and  harmony  in  their  prin* 
ciplea.  (Heffler,  Droit  Iniemaitimal,  §  156;  Wheatcii,  Elem. 
ItU.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  3,  S  28 ;  Kent,  Cam.  oti  Am.  laM*,  rc\.  1^ 
p.  147 ;  Ortolan,  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer,  tome  2,  cfa.  9 ;  Dicef , 
On  In^JTonce,  vol.  1,  p.  658 ;  Vattel,  Droit  des  GenSj  fir.  8, 
oh.  7,  S  117;  PMirruyre,  On  InL  Law,  vd.  8,  §  298.) 

1 17.  It  has  been  held  by  the  Engiiah  courts  of  admiralty, 
that  the  notification  of  a  blodmde  to  a  neotral  government, 
iiy  by  conatmetioB  of  law,  a  direct  personal  notice  to  eac^ 
inhabitant  of  that  coantzy,  and  that  he  cannot  be  allowed  to 
aver  his  own  ignorance  of  the  blockade,  or  otherwise  omtra- 
diet  the  legal  presumption  of  knowledge.  To  allow  individ- 
uals to  plead  ignorance  of  a  blockade  which  had  been  notified 
to  their  government^  would  wholly  defeat  the  ol^eot  of  the 
notification.  It  is  true,  that  the  exclusion  of  this  evidence 
may  operate  with  severity  in  particular  cases;  but  an  oppo- 
site construction  would  render  a  notification,  in  the  woids  of 
Btr  Willliam  Beott,  ^' the  most  nugatory  thing  in  the  world." 
If  the  aeutral  government  should  fail  to  communicate  the 
iafomuition  to  its  sulgects,  by  a^pvompt  aud  authonMdvc  puh^ 
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Hc^on  pf  tb^  BOtioe  ^bi<^li  it  reeeireB,  fhosiB  folgectif  wjio 
^a#ev  froiQ  laHcli  opgleot^  qintipt  coipp^ai^  of  tb§  bpUiger^iit 
^tf  9  bi|t  must  ^r6S9  tl^eir  (soipplaint^,  w^  demand  fpr 
.ooinpei^satioTiy  tQ  tbeiv  own  govt^mment,  (ir«n(,  Qm.  gin  An^. 
Imd,  vqI.  6,  pp.  147,  U8 ;  PfaUmar4,  On  Jnt.  Jmp,  vol,  ft 
§  290 ;  i)i/€r,  On  Inswrance,  vol.  1,  p.  659 ;  Tlu  Nfptmmf 
9  Kob.  :RL^p.,  p,  ;iO ;  The  Vrow  Johanna,  2  Rob.  Iftep.,  p,  109; 
TAe  ^(Wflre  :petro7ielfaj  2  Jtob,  Rep.,  p.  181  j  Orlolan,'  IXplo^ 
fnaiip  de  Iq.  ifer^  X^omp  ?,  cjj.  9 ;  jyUdmqn,  Int.  LaWy  vol.  2, 
p,  188  J  rAe  ^pes  cpr^,  frerie,  6  Rob,  Rep.,  p,  7? ;  t¥  Welvaart, 
.?  Rpbf  Rep.,  p.  128 ;  Mefter,  JJtroit  Inttrmtiungl,  §  1.59 ;  Jtiqi^- 
fibm,  fierecho  Bib.  fnU,  )ib  1,  tit  2,  cpp.  18 ;  -PeBo,  berccho 
Jniemaeionai,  pjL  ?,  pap.  g,  J  6 ;  ibuUfemlUy  Des  IffUiom  If  air 
6-«,  tit  9,  ch.  8.) 

§  18.  A  qneetion  may  here  arise  as  to  what  coastitatea  a 
public  notification.  This  is  nsnally  in  the  form  of  an  ofiEioial 
comamnioation  from  the  belligerent  to  thp  aathoritiea  of 
neatral  states.  It  m^y  be  a  notice  that  a  certain  port  will 
be  blockaded  on  and  after  a  certain  date,  or  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  belligerent  to  proceed  to  bloe|:ade  certain 
ports  or  harbors.  The  latter  form  beipg  indefinite  as  to 
time  wonld  reqnire  a  eubeeqaent  notice  of  the  commenee- 
ment  or  time  of  the  aetnal  blockade.  Sometimes  sevend 
notifications  are  ^ven,  such  as  a  notice  of  intentioUt  a  s^bse- 
qnent  notice  of  the  sailing  of  the  naval  forces  for  the  purpose 
of  cartying  that  intention  into  execution,  and  finally  a  notice 
of  the  actual  commencement  of  tiie  blockade.  The  two 
£(^mer  are  gjvep  as  a  piatter  ^f  x^^ourtAsy,  ^r  the  ii^n%ation 
.of  nentrftls.  The  French  luf^ve  b$}4  ^9X  a  gener^  dipUm^ 
notice  ie  not  sufficient  to  charge  p^es  w'}^  a  k^^^ieli^dgje  pf 
»  bloekadis,  but  tluere  muitt  he  ap  ae^i}.f4  nP^ce  {by  the  bjip^c^ 
ding  foi^ee.  This  doctrine  y^m  4i9tinptly  aanop,!^^  ]^ 
Count  MoU  in  his  letter  of  Octpbor  2Qtl»,  1S88,  to  t^j^  J/*ench 
niaiiator  of  ma^T^,  in  ?:ela|M)n  jtp  tkf^  F^ieg^ch  blotck^e  of 
Vera  Craz,  hS^^w>j  m/I  |e  ^tr^wlou#]^  t^d^f^ei^  by  .Qrtolan 
And  odiher  ^r^och  ^ijiteis  /w  ii9^1^iw<^al  }^f  As  Sjl^eady 
nemarkod,  British  wni»n  and  Sr^i^  .1W9F^  of  ;i^mu^lt|r 
|2egard  a  piubfo  or  difdoiQ^ti^  n^^  of  a  Ww^^e^  flfl,  J?^ 
ooastruQtiou  of  law,  i». direct,  fmPOMi  npjfcj^j  to  pufik  i^^^* 
tant  of  ihe  etate  m  nptiifiad*   (M^mfefimSBfi,  J>^  ffatms  JSeu^ 
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treSj  tit  9,  ch.  6,  sees.  1,  2 ;  BeHo,  Derecko  Iniemacionaly  pt.  2, 
cap.  8,  §  6 ;  Riqudmey  Derecho  Pub.  InL^  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  18 ; 
Ihter,  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  p.  659 ;  PhUUmorey  On  Int.  LaWj 
•Yol.  8,  §  291 ;  Ortolany  Diplcmatie  de  la  Mer^  tome  2,  ch.  9 ; 
2he  Spes  and  IrenCy  5  Rob.  Bep.,  p.  79 ;  T?ie  RoUa^  6  Bob. 
Bep.y  p.  368.) 

§  19.  Instead  of  a  direct  official  notification  to  a  neutral 
government  of  the  establishment  of,  or  intention  to  institute, 
a  blockade  of  a  particular  port,  a  general  notice  to  that  effect 
is  sometimes  given  by  official  publication  in  the  newspapers. 
By  this  means  information  is  distributed  among  the  mer- 
cantile community  more  generally  and  expeditiously  than 
through  the  ordinary  channels  of  official  communication  with 
the  neutral  government.  Thus,  where  the  vessel  intercepted 
is  destined  to  a  blockaded  port,  and  there  is  clear  and  posi- 
tive proof  that  the  existence  of  the  blockade  was  generally 
known  at  her  port  of  departure  when  she  sailed,  neither  the 
master  nor  his  owners,  nor  the  shippers  of  the  goods,  will 
be  permitted  to  aver  their  personal  ignorance  of  that  which  it 
is  scarcely  possible  they  should  not  have  known,  or,  at  any 
rate,  by  due  inquiry  might  have  ascertained.  To  allow  proof 
of  personal  ignorance  in  such  a  case,  by  admitting  the  affida- 
vits of  the  master  or  his  crew,  would  be  a  direct  invitation 
to  peijury  and  fraud.  {Keni^  Com.  on  Am.  LaWy  vol.  1,  p. 
148 ;  JBautefeuiUe,  Dea  Ifations  Neutres,  tit  1,  ch.  8,  sees.  1,  2 ; 
The  Adelaidey  2  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  Ill ;  The  Frederick  Molke,  1 
Bob.  Bep.,  p.  86;  The  Sare,  1  Act  Ap.  Ca.,  p.  261.) 

§  20.  Whore  a  neutral  vessel  is  intercepted  on  her  passage, 
with  a  cargo  from  a  blockaded  port,  and  the  cargo  is  proved 
to  have  been  shipped  after  the  blockade  had  commenced,  and 
was  known  at  the  port,  the  party  is  precluded  from  denying 
his  knowledge  of  its  exist.ence.  The  personal  ignorance  of 
the  master,  in  such  a  case,  could  only  have  arisen  from 
a  fraudulent  determination  not  to  know, —  an  obstinate 
exclusion  of  knowledge  it  was  his  duty  to  have  acquired ; 
and  if  his  personal  ignorance  could  be  proved,  it  would  not 
form  even  an  equitable  defense.  He  is,  therefore,  very  justly 
precluded  from  denying  his  knowledge  of  what  it  is  morally 
impossible  he  should  have  been  ignorant,  except  for  a  fraud- 
ulent intent     {Dttery  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  p.  660;    The 
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Frederick  MoUce,  1  Bob.  Sep.,  p.  86 ;  The  Vrouw  JvdUhy  1 
Bob.  Bep.,  p.  150 ;  The  Adelaide,  2  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  Ill ;  The 
JSfxre^  1  Aci.  Ap.  Oa.,  p.  261 ;  PhiUimorej  On  Int.  Law,  voL  8, 
§  800;  Wildmmy  InL  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  186, 189 ;  Heffter^  Droit 
International,  §  166 ;  Siquelme,  Dereeho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit  2, 
cap.  18 ;  BeUo,  Dereeho  Intemacicnal,  pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  6;  Saute' 
feuiUe,  Des  Nations  Neutres,  tit.  9,  ch.  4,  sec.  1.) 

§  21.  There  are  many  cases  where  the  inference  of  a  know- 
ledge of  the  blockade  is  so  probable  as  to  create  a  strong 
presumption,  bnt  a  presumption  not  entirely  conclusive,  and 
which  may  be  repelled  by  unimpeached  and  positive  proo£ 
Thus  a  public  notification  to  one  neutral  state,  will  be  pre- 
sumed, in  due  time,  to  reach  the  inhabitants  of  a  neighbor- 
ing power  not  officially  notified  of  the  blockade,  as  such 
information,  generally  circulated  in  one  country,  must  of 
necessity  in  time  reach  the  knowledge  of  the  inhabitants  of 
an  adjoining  countiy.  But  as  such  notification  does  not, 
proprio  vigore,  bind  the  inhabitants  of  any  state  but  that  to 
which  it  is  addressed,  the  presumption  of  such  knowledge, 
in  a  reasonable  time,  may  be  repelled  by  positive  evidence. 
So,  where  a  blockade  has  lasted  for  such  a  considerable  time 
as  to  render  it  highly  probable  that  its  existence  must  have 
been  known  at  the  port  of  departure,  a  knowledge  of  it  will 
be  presumed,  and  it  will  rest  upon  the  party  to  show  by 
satisfactory  proof,  that  he  was  not  apprized  of  the  blockade. 
Again,  where  the  neutral  vessel  is  intercepted  on  her  egress 
from  a  blockaded  port,  with  a  cargo  shipped  immediately 
after  the  blockade  had  commenced,  and  while  it  might  have 
been  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  port  when  the  vessel 
sailed,  the  party  will  be  allowed  to  rebut  the  presumption  of 
law  by  satis&ctoiy  proo^  of  his  ignorance  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  blockade.  In  all  cases  of  this  kind,  where  the 
presumption  of  knowledge  is  not  absolute  and  conclusive, 
the  neutral  claimant  is  allowed  to  prove  his  own  innocence. 
And  the  captor  can  judge  trom  the  nature  and  circumstances 
of  each  particular  case,  whether  the  neutral  vessel  is  acting 
in  good  faith,  and  is  really  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the 
blockade,  or  whether  the  pretended  ignorance  is  a  mere 
fraudulent  attempt  to  deceive.  ( WUdman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2, 
pp.  188, 189 ;  Duer,  On  Insuranee,  vol.  1,  p.  662 ;  The  Adelaide^ 
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2  Hob.  Kep.,  pp.  110, 112 ;  The  Calypso,  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  998  % 
The  Hurlige  Hone,  8  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  828 ;  PhiUimare,  On  InL 
LaWy  vol.  8,  §  801 ;  Manning,  Lam  of  Nations,  pp.  323,  etseq.; 
Pistoye  d  Durerdy,  Traiii  des  Prises,  tit.  15,  ch.  2,  sec.  2 ;  RiqmU 
me,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  18 ;  JBeUo,  Dereeho 
IniernadcnaL,  pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  5.) 

§  22.  Where  there  are  no  legal  or  probable  grounds  for 
impatiug  to  the  mikster  of  a  neutral  vesBel  the  knowledge 
of  the  existence  of  a  blockade  which  he  is  charged  to  hare 
violated,  it  rests  upon  the  captor  to  establish  the  fact  of  thia 
knowledge  by  positive  evidence.  To  warrant  a  condem- 
nation, the  proof  must  be  clear  and  definite  that  such  vessel 
had  been  dnly  notified  of  the  blockade,  and  had  undertaken 
or  prosecuted  the  voyage  in  defiance  of  the  notice  or  warning 
To  be  binding,  the  notice  or  warning  must  be  clear,  and  not 
so  ambiguous  or  insiduons  as  to  be  calculated  to  mislead  the 
neutral  master,  otherwise  it  is  illegal  and  void.  Where  it  ia 
expressed  in  «uch  general  terms  as  to  embrace  other  ports 
BOt  blockaded,  it  is  not  even  valid  as  to  the  blockaded  port, 
althongh  include  iti  the  general  language.  Where  the 
notice  is  irregular  and  insufficient,  no  penalty  is  incurred  by 
its  contravention.  Proof  of  the  actual  knowledge  of  the 
party  fit  the  inception  of  the  voyage,  supersedes,  in  all  cases, 
the  necessity  of  a  warning,  nor  is  it  of  any  importance  by 
what  means  or  In  what  form  he  received  the  information,  if 
I3ie  infomnatfon  %88  credible  in  its  nature,  and  came  in  6U<^ 
a  form  and  from  such  a  source  as  to  leave  no  refisonable 
grotrad  on  his  mind  as  to  its  tothenticity;  he  is  not  per- 
mitted to  aver  that  he  placed  no  confidence  ih  a  communica- 
tion that  had  just  claims  to  his  belief  Again,  if  the  voyage 
was  commenced  without  a  knowledge  of  the  blockade,  but 
he  was  afterward  notified  of  its  existence  by  a  cruiser,  or 
ofiScer  of  the  blockading  state,  and  he  continte  his  voyage 
wrrti  the  cvidetit  intention  of  entering  the  blockaded  port, 
he  is  liable  to  condemnation.  {KerHy  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol. 
1,  pp.  147, 148;  Duer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p. '668;  The  Mcr- 
cwrius,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  86 ;  The  Senrick  and  Maria,  1  Bob. 
Rep.,  p.  146;  The  Vrvw  Judith^  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  1S6;  The 
ApoUo,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  286;  The  Columbia,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p. 
166 ;  PhMnore,  Vn  M.  Law^  rclL  8,  §  862 ;  Heffier,  JDrwK 
Intematumal,  §  155.) 
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§  28.  An  actual  entrance  into  a  blockaded  port  is,  by  no 
meane,  necessary  to  render  a  neutral  ship  guilty  of  a  violation 
of  the  blockade.  Indeed,  such  a  construotion  would  essen- 
tially defeat  the  very  object  of  a  blockade,  by  rendering  the 
capture  of  a  ship  lawful^  only  after  such  capture  bad  ceased 
to  be  poseibie*  Ilence  it  is  universally  held  tbat  an  attempt 
to  enter  the  port,  knowing  it  to  be  blockaded,  completes  th^ 
oiffenso  to  which  the  penalty  of  the  law  is  attached.  It  i^ 
the  attempt  to  commit  the  o&nse^  which,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  law,  constitutes  the  crime,  and  is  ae  mueb  a  breach  of 
neutrality  as  an  actual  entcance  into  the  prohibited  port.  JX 
would  be  absurd  to  say  that  the  penalty  is  not  incurred  tiU 
the  unlawful  d«sigu  is  fully  accomplished,  for  the  offender 
would,  in  most  cases,  be  placed,  by  its  accomplishment 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  law.  Kor  is  the  word  '^  attempt "  to 
be  uoderstDod  in  a  literal  and  narrow  sense.  It  is  not  limited 
to  the  conduct  of  the  ship  et  the  month  of  the  blodoided  port, 
bnt  is  ap^icable  to  her  whole  conduct  from  the  moment  she 
has  knowledge  of  the  eziateujce  of  the  blockade,  and  the 
Qonsequent  prohibition  of  neutral  oommeree.  If  she  hae  this 
knowledge  before  she  begins  her  voyage,  the  offense  is  com- 
plete the  moment  she  quits  her  port  of  departure,  if  that 
knowledge  is  communicated  to  her  daring  the  voyage,  its 
xMmtiued  prosecution  involves  the  crime,  and  justifies  the 
penalty;  if  it  is  not  given  to  her  till  she  reaches  the  block*- 
ading  squadron,  ehe  must  immediately  retire,  or  she  is  made 
liable  to  confiscati<m.  It  is  not  the  mere  mental  intention 
that  the  law  punishes,  but  it  is  the  overt  act  by  which  the 
execution  of  an  unlawfiil  intent  is  begun.  This  overt  act 
is  the  starting  for,  or  proceeding  toward,  the  prohibited 
poft,  with  the  knowledge  that  it  is  blockaded.  The  same 
i^les  prevails  in  all  analagous  cases  of  unlawful  voyages. 
{Wheattm,  EUm.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  eh.  8,  §  28;  Keni^  ConL ^n 
AfH.  LaWy  vol.  1,  p.  148;  Duerj  On  Insurance^  voL  1,  pp.  880, 
881,  586,  666,  688;  The  Vrouo  Joheama,  2  Sob.  Bep.,  p.  109; 
The  N^tunys,  2  Boh.  Bep.,  p.  110 ;  The  Spes  and  The  Irene^ 
•6  Rob.  Bep.  p.  76;  The  Shephsrdes^j  6  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  262; 
The  James  CooK  Edw.  Ad.  Bep.,  p.  261 ;  The  Betsey,  1  Bob. 
£ep«,  p.  882 ;  The  OAumbia,  1  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  154 ;  The  Nereide, 
9  Omteh.  Usffp,  p*  440;   Vos  e»d  Graves  v.  iV.  Ins.  Co.^  1 
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Ocmes  CaseSj  p-  7 ;  2  Johns  CaseSj  pp.  180,  469 ;  Teaton  v. 
Fry  J  5  Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  885;  Fiizsimrnons  v.  JV.  Ins,  Co.^  4 
Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  185;  Seffier,  Droit  International^  §§  155, 156; 
Rigvdmey  Derecho  Pub.  InLy  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  18;  Bdlo^ 
Derecho  £iiemacumalj  pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  5.) 

§  24.  Several  continental  writers  of  authority  contend  that 
the  inception  of  a  voyage  for  a  blockaded  port,  with  a  know- 
ledge of  the  existence  of  the  blockade,  is  not  such  an  offense 
as  to  render  the  vessel  subject  to  seizure  upon  the  high  seas. 
Indeed,  they  regard  such  seizure  as  a  violation  of  the  liberty 
of  the  seas  and  of  the  independence  of  the  sovereign  state  to 
which  the  vessel  belongs.  But  English  and  American  pub- 
licists have  generally  held,  and  the  decisions  of  British  and 
American  courts  of  admiralty  seem  to  sustain  the  opinion^ 
that  the  inception  of  the  voyage,  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
blockade,  and  the  iniention  to  enter,  is  sufficient  in  law  to 
constitute  the  offense  and  incur  penalty,  and  that  the  intention 
will  be  presumed  from  the  fact  of  commencing  the  voyage 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  blockade.  They 
say  that  the  vessel  had  no  right  to  commence  the  voyage  with 
such  knowledge,  and  that  the  act  of  inception  is,  in  itself  as 
a  general  rule,  illegal  and  punishable  as  a  breach  of  neutra- 
lity, and,  therefore,  that  the  master  or  owners  are  not  permit- 
ted to  aver  that  they  merely  intended  to  proceed  to  the  blocka- 
ded port  to  ascertain,  by  due  inquiry,  whether  the  blockade  stUl 
continued,  and  to  enter  it  only  in  case  the  blockade  had 
ceased.  {Heffterj  Droit  Iniemationaly  §  156 ;  HautefeuUley  Des 
Nations  Neutres^  tit.  9 ;  Ortolan^  De  Diplomatiey  tome  2,  p.  82 ; 
BellOy  Derecho  Intemacionaly  pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  5 ;  Jacobson^  See^ 
rechtj  etc.,  p.  682 ;  PoTidpy  Derecho  Intemadonaly  pp.  600-^08 ; 
Pisioye  et  Duvercb/y  Traiti  des  Prises^  tit.  6,  ch.  2,  sec.  2 ;  Duer^ 
On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  pp.  691-698,  note  1 ;  WHdmany  InL  LaWy 
vol.  2,  pp.  194, 197 ;  PhiUimorey  On  InL  LaWy  vol.  8,  §  298 ; 
OUvera  v.  Union  Insurance  Cb.,  8  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  196,  note; 
Vidcy  alsoy  cases  referred  to  ante,  §  28.) 

§  25.  But  this  general  rule  is  subject  to  some  important 
exceptions,  or  rather  the  inference,  from  the  inception  of  the 
voyage  with  knowledge  of  the  blockade,  of  tntentian  to  vio- 
late it,  may,  in  some  cases,  be  removed  by  proof  to  tibie  con- 
trary.   Thus,  where  the  vessel  sails  from  a  distant  conntry. 
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she  may  clear  with  a  proyisioiial  destination  to  the  blockaded 
port,  witiiout  incurring  tiie  penalty  of  a  breach  of  the  block- 
ade,! provided  it  be  clearly  and  positively  proved  that  she 
intended  to  proceed  to  the  blockaded  port  only  in  case  she 
ascertained,  by  due  inquiry,  during  the  voyage,  that  the  block- 
ade had  been  raised.  This  may  be  shown  by  instructions  to 
the  master  not  to  pursue  tiie  voyage  unless,  by  inquiry  at  a 
port  of  the  blockading  power,  or  of  some  neutral  state,  be 
found  that  the  blockade  had  ceased.  These  instructions  to 
the  master  must  clearly  set  forth  the  necessity  of  the  previous 
inquiry,  and  the  mode  in  wbich  it  is  to  be  made,  in  order  to 
furnish  satisfactory  proof  of  the  intentions  of  the  parties. 
The  presumption  is  against  them,  and  to  repel  the  presump- 
tion the  equivocal  evidence  of  ambiguous  instructions  will 
not  be  sufficient.  But  no  matter  how  distant  the  country 
from  which  the  vessel  sails,  she  has  no  right  to  proceed  to 
the  entrance  of  the  blockaded  port  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
from  the  blockading  force  whether  she  can  be  permitted  to 
enter.  An  inquiry  from  the  blockading  force  is  only  justifi- 
able when  the  master,  who  finds  himself  in  its  presence, 
was  ignorant  that  the  blockade  existed.  In  other  cases,  a 
vessel  found  in  a  situation  to  make  the  inquiry,  if  destined 
to  the  blockaded  port,  is  liable,  from  her  previous  knowledge, 
to  instant  capture.  A  neutral  merchant,  says  Sir  William 
Scott,  has  no  right  to  speculate  on  the  greater  or  less  proba- 
bility of  the  terminatiob  of  a  blockade,  and,  on  such  specula- 
tion, to  send  his  vessel  to  the  very  mouth  of  the  blockaded 
river,  or  port,  with  instructions  to  the  master  to  enter,  if  no 
blockading  force  appeared,  otherwise  to  demand  a  warning, 
and  proceed  to  a  different  port.  A  rule  that  would  permit 
this,  would  be  introductory  of  the  greatest  frauds.  {PhUU- 
more,  On  Int.  Law^  vol,  8,  §  808 ;  Duerj  On  Insurance^  vol.  1, 
pp.  668,  669;  The  Spes  and  Irene,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  pp.  80,  81; 
The  Betsey,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  832 ;  2%^  Posteny  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p. 
886,  note ;  The  Shepherdess,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  262 ;  The  LiUle 
WiUiam,  1  Act  Ad.  Rep.,  p.  141 ;  BeOo,  Derecho  Iniemacumalj 
pt  2,  cap.  8,  §  6.) 

§  26.  ^^  It  seems  a  just  inference  fi^m  the  decisions,"  says 
Mr.  Duer,  ^*  that  where  the  blockade  has  been  constituted 
simply  by  the  fact  of  an  investment,  although  its  existence 
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wi6  known  at  the  port  of  departure,  previoiis  to  the 
of  the  neutral  ship,  she  may  clear  out,  provisionally,  for  the 
hlockaded  port;  but  that,  in  thle,  ae  in  former  cases,  tiie 
inquirj  upon  the  result  of  which  the  right  t^  complete  the  voy- 
age must  depend,  must  he  made  at  a  port  oi  (he  hlocHad^ng 
state,  or  of  a  neutral  power.  I  see  po  reasop  to  doubt  th^t 
the  prohibition  to  proceed  to  the  Baouth  of  th^  blockaded 
port  embraces  all  cases  of  a  previous  kpowledge,  £rpm  what- 
ever source  the  knowledge  may  have  beep  derived ;  and  that, 
in  all,  its  violatioujB  is  subject  to  the  same  penalty.".  (J)uerj 
On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  pp.  (569,  670 ;  The  Neptunus,  2  Bob.  Bep,., 
p,  114 ;  The  Spea  and  Irene,  5  Rob.  Bep,,  pp,  80, 81 ;  J7i£  Bef^ 
sey,  1  Rob.  Bep.,  p.  332 ;  The  Posien,  1  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  33Q ; 
The  Shepherdess  J  5  Rob.  Bep.,  p.  262;  71^  X^iUU  WiUim,  1 
Act  Rep.,  p.  141.) 

§  27.  There  are  other  cases  where  the  criminal  intent  to 
violate  a  blockade  is  deduced  from  the  facts  existing  at  the 
time  of  capture,  and  forming  a  presumption  which  the  party 
is  not  permitted  to  repel  by  his  own  denial.  Thus,  v^ssels^ 
though  not  ostensively  destined  to  the  blockaded  port,  can- 
not innocently  place  themselves  in  a  situation  that  would  ena- 
ble them  to  violate  the  blockade  at  their  pleasure.  Even 
when  they  are  bound,  by  their  papers,  to  different  ports,  their 
suspicious  approximation  to  that  under  blockade  will  subject 
them  to  condemnation.  Were  tiiey  permitted,  on  the  pre- 
tense of  an  intention  to  proceed  to  another  port,  to  approadi 
so  close  to  that  blockaded  as  to  be  able  to  slip  in  without 
obstruction,  whenever  they  choose,  it  would  be  impossible 
that  any  blockade  could  be  long  maintained.  Hence,  it  is 
not  unfair  to  hold,  that  the  intention  of  the  party,  in  Sttcdi 
cases,  to  violate  the  blockade,  is  a  necessary  and  absolute 
presumption ;  although  the  excuse  of  necessity,  when  ^Mtab- 
Hshed,  is  doubtless  to  be  admitted.  The  proof,  howev||sr, 
must  be  clear  and  satisfactory,  to  remove  the  ipference  of 
guilt.  {WHdman,  M.  Lam,  vol.  2,  p,  206;  PhiUimort,  On 
hit  Law,  vol.  8,  §  802 ;  Duer,  On  Inmrcmcey  vol.  1,  p.  .670 ; 
The  Neptune,  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  114 ;  The  Ne;utralit4j  6  Sob,, 
p.  80;  Th£  LitOe  Wilfmh  I  Mt^  Bep.,  p.  141;  The  Qvit 
JEJrwuarUmg,  6  Bob.  Bep.^  p.  liS^;  Tht  Arthur ^  1  £dw..  Bep.,  p. 
af»;  TheCharlotfe  Chrisime,6Uoh.  Bep.^pa03;  fififfo,  J)^fi- 
eho  Intemadcnaly  pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  5.) 
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f  28i  For  k  netiti^al  ship  to  mitt  a  blbokaded  port,  is  altck 
getfaer  unlawftiL  If  sbe  entered  with  a  cargO)  the  legal  pre- 
Butoption  is^  that  she  went  ih  with  the  fraudulent  ititentibti 
of  deliv^riug  it,  and  if  she  come  out  again  without  deliveriog 
it,  ^at  fact  will  not  remove  the  preeumptiooy  because  some^ 
change  of  circumstance  may  have  altered  that  intention.  If 
she  entered  in  ballast^  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  she  went  iu 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  away  pi^operty,  and,  for  the  same 
reason  as  abore,  her  egress,  still  in  ballast,  will  not  oust  that 
presumption.  On  this  point,  we  qu6te  the  Ireoiarks  of  Buer  s 
^^A  neutral  ship,"  he  says,  ^^is  not  permitted  to  enter  a 
blockaded  port,  even  in  ballast^  foh,  altlu>ugh  an  exception  of 
this  kind  is  allowed  in  the  case  of  an  egress,  the  reasons  on 
which  it  is  founded  feire  not  applicable  to  an  i&ward  voyage. 
The  egress  is  necessary  to  i^estore  the  ship  to  the  beneficial 
nee  of  the  owners,  and  can  tend,  in  no  degree,  to  aid  the 
eommerce  that  is  meant  to  be  prohibited ;  but  there  can  be 
no  necessity  for  sending  a  ship  to  a  blockaded  port,  and  the 
intention  of  procuring  a  fVeight  is  the  only  assignable  motiTo 
of  the  voyage.  It  is  a  fait  presumption,  that  it  is  intended 
that  she  shall  return  with  a  cargo^  purchased  or  prepared  in 
the  blockaded  port,  not  that  she  shall  return  in  ballast,  thus 
rendering  the  entire  expedition  a  fruitless  expense ;  nor  that 
she  will  remain  useless  in  port  during  the  uncertain  period 
that  the  blockade  may  continue.  iN'or  is  it  admitted,  in  such 
cases^  as  an  adequate  excuse,  that  tiie  object  of  the  voyage 
was  to  bring  away  property  that  was  absolutely  locked  up 
by  the  blockade,  and  which  there  was  no  other  mode  of  extri- 
cating. It  can  rarely  happen  that  oth^  channels  of  com- 
munication are  not  open^  and,  in  all  cases,  the  property  may 
be  sold,  and  its  value  remitted  in  money  or  in  bills.  The 
only  adequate  excuse,  is  that  of  physical  necessity.'*  {Ikier^ 
On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  pp.  671,  672 ;  The  Comeij  1  Edw.  Rep.^ 
82;  The  Charlotte  Christine,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  103;  Phillimore, 
On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  302 ;  Wildmany  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  195 ; 
Riquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit  2,  cap.  18 ;  BeUo,  Dere- 
cho  Intemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  6;  The  CharloUa,  1  Edw. 
Rep.j  p.  252.) 

§  29.  We  have  already  stated  that  any  attempt  to  enter  a 
UodoMlad  poit^  after  daa  infonmation  or  warning,  si 
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the  party  to  the  penally  of  the  law ;  ^^  but,  whether  the  mere 
declarations  of  the  master,  when  detained  and  warned  by  a 
ship  of  the  blockading  force,  of  his  intention  to  persist  in  the 
voyage,  notwithstanding  the  warning,  is  to  be  considered  as 
evidence  of  an  actual  attempt,  justifying  an  immediate  cap- 
ture, is  exceedingly  doubtfal."  The  mere  hasty  expressions 
of  the  master,  resulting  from  resentment  and  surprise,  cer- 
tainly ought  not  to  produce  the  condemnation  of  property 
entrusted  to  his  care.  But  where  the  declaration  of  the  mas- 
ter is  proved  to  be  deliberate  and  is  accompanied  by  such 
facts  as  induce  the  court  to  believe  that  he  realb/  intended  to 
cany  it  into  effect,  Sir  William  Scott  was  of  opinion  that  it 
supersedes  the  necessity  of  proving  further  facts,  and  it  is  of 
itself  a  sufficient  ground  of  condemnation.  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  in  enumerating  several  general  acts  that  would  be 
justly  regarded  as  evidence  of  such  an  attempt,  adds :  ^^  possi- 
bly  the  obstinate  determined  declarations  of  the  master,  of 
his  resolution  to  break  the  blockade,  might  bear  the  same 
interpretation."  The  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania  have 
clearly  decided  that  the  declarations  of  the  master,  how- 
ever positive  and  unequivocal,  are  evidence  merely  of  inten- 
tion, which,  unless  followed  by  some  voluntary  act  after 
his  release,  can  never  constitute  the  offense  to  which  alone 
the  penalty  attaches.  {Duery  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  pp.  672, 
678,  675 ;  The  ApoOo,  5  Rob.  Sep.,  p.  289 ;  FUzsimmons  v. 
Newpci'i  Ins.  Co.^  4  Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  185 ;  Odhoun  v.  Ins,  Co. 
of  Penn.j  1  Binny,  Rep.  p.  298 ;  The  NeutraUtety  6  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  85 ;  BeUoy  Derecho  Iniemationalj  pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  5.) 

§  80.  Although  the  declarations  of  the  master,  during  his 
detention,  will  not  constitute  in  itself  sufficient  cause  for  con- 
demnation, his  subsequent  conduct,  either  with  or  without 
such  declarations,  may  determine  the  lawfulness  of  his  cap- 
ture. It  is  his  duty,  on  being  duly  warned,  to  alter  the 
course  of  his  voyage,  as  soon  as  he  is  at  liberty  to  resume  it, 
and  to  depart  at  once  from  the  vicinity  of  the  blockaded 
port  ^^  He  has  no  right  to  linger  in  its  neighborhood,  on  the 
pretense  of  a  deliberation  as  to  the  course  he  shall  pursue, 
thus  compelling  the  belligerent  ship,  either  to  leave  him  to 
enter  the  blockaded  port  without  obstruction,  or  to  wait  for 
an  indefinite  time  to  watch  hia  motions.    He  is  bound- to 
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manifeBt,  by  his  immediate  acta,  Ids  determination  to  obey 
the  warning  he  had  received.  Hence  a  very  short  delay,  an 
interval  probably  of  less  than  an  hour,  will  enable  the  belli- 
gerent to  determine  whether  the  master  is  parsoing  the  course 
he  is  bound  to  observe,  or  whether  the  temporary  detention 
may  not  lawfully  be  followed  by  a  final  capture.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  that  a  neutral  ship,  thus  circumstanced,  shall  escape, 
otherwise  than  by  an  abandonment  in  good  faith  of  the 
voyage,  that  the  warning  she  had  received  has  rendered  ille- 
gal." {Ihwr^  On  Insurcmoe^  vol.  1,  pp.  675,  676 ;  The  ApoUoy 
5  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  289 ;  FiUsmmons  v.  Newport  Ins,  Cb.,  4  Cranch 
Bep.,  p.  185 ;  Ortolarij  DipUmatie  de  la  Mer,  tome  2,  ch.  1.) 

§  31.  If  the  master  persist  in  his  voyage  to  a  blockaded 
port,  in  defiance  of  a  sufficient  and  legal  warning,  no  excuse 
is  ever  admitted  for  his  conduct,  and  the  ship  and  cargo  are 
invariably  condemned.  ^^  His  misconduct  may,  in  no  degree 
be  imputable  to  his  owners,  yet  their  innocence  affi>rd8  no 
protection  to  their  property.  His  acts  may  be  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  their  express  instructions,  may  even  amount  to 
fraud  or  barratry;  yet  his  owners  will  continue  to  be  bound 
by  their  legal  consequences,  to  the  same  extent,  as  if  they 
had  been  performed  under  their  previous  sanction  and  autho- 
rity. Indeed  the  rule,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  ship,  and  the 
property  of  its  owners,  is  universal,  that  they  are  concluded 
by  the  acts  of  the  master.  He  is  their  agent,  and  the  pro- 
perty they  have  entrusted  to  his  care  is,  in  all  cases,  responsi- 
ble for  his  just  observance  of  the  duties  of  neutral  ity. ' '  {Duer^ 
On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  p.  676;  WUdman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  194; 
The  Shepherdess,  5  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  262 ;  The  Vrauw  Judith,  1 
Bob.  Bep.,  p.  150 ;  The  Mercwrius,  1  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  80.) 

§  82.  There  are  but  few  cases  where  the  entrance  of  a 
vessel  into  a  blockaded  port,  or  an  attempt  to  enter,  is  ever 
justified  or  excused.  A  license  from  the  government  of  the 
blockading  state  to  enter  the  blockaded  port  is  always  a  suffi- 
cient justification,  and,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  all  such 
licenses  are  to  be  liberally  construed.  But  a  general  license 
to  enter  the  port  before  the  blockade  would  not  be  available 
after  it  had  commenced ;  to  constitute  a  sufficient  protection 
it  must  authorize  the  vessel  to  enter  the  port  as  one  block- 
aded.   Again,  a  physical  necessity,  arising  from  the  imme^ 
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diate  need  of  wstet*,  or  pTOVisiono^  or  repaini,  prodnoed  bj 
stresa  of  weather,  which  leave  no  other  alternative  for  eafetj. 
"But  as,  in  order  to  cover  a  real  design  to  dispose  ot  a 
cargo/'  says  Mr.  Dner,  ^^th«  pretext  of  a  necessity  is  easily 
framed,  the  excuse  is  necessarily  liable  to  great  suspicion, 
and,  in  all  cases,  as  justly  subject  to  a  rigid  scrutiny.  Hcooe, 
it  is  established  that  the  evidence  relied  on  must  clearly 
show  an  imperitive  and  overruling  compulsion  to  enter  the 
particular  port  under  blockade*  It  is  not  enough  that  it 
appears  that  there  were  existing  and  adequate  causes  to  jus- 
tify the  ship  in  deviating  from  her  voyage,  to  an  intermediate 
port  of  necessity.  It  must  also  appear  that  she  could  not 
have  proceeded,  without  hazard,  to  any  other  port  than  that 
blockaded,  and  that  in  no  other  port  to  which  she  could  have 
proceeded,  could  her  necessary  wants  have  been  supplied* 
In  short,  the  necessity  that  alone  can  save  her,  when  cap- 
tured, from  condemnation,  must  be  evident,  immediate, 
pressing,  and,  from  its  nature,  not  capable  of  removal  by 
any  other  means  than  by  the  course  she  bad  adopted."  ( WUdr- 
man^  InU  Law^  vol.  2,  pp.  196,  202,  208 ;  Duer^  On  Itisurancej 
vol.  1,  pp.  678,  679 ;  The  Hurtige  Mane,  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  124; 
The  Fortuna,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  27 ;  The  MiaaJbeihy  1  Edw.  Ad. 
De,  p.  198;  The  Arthur,  1  Edw.  Ad.  De,  p.  202;  The  Owr^ 
lotta,  1  Edw.  Ad.  De,  p.  252 ;  The  Moffnung,  2  Rob.  Rep^ 
p.  163 ;  BeUoy  JDerecho  Internacionaiy  pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  5 ;  The 
Neuiralitet^  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  32.) 

§  88.  As  a  general  rule  the  egress  of  a  ship,  during  bloek- 
.  ade,  is  regarded  as  a  Tiolation  of  the  blockade,  and  renders 
her  liable,  in  the  first  instance^  to  seisare,  and  to  exempt  her 
from  condemnation  the  most  satis&ctory  proof  is  required  to 
be  given.  There  are,  however,  many  cases  where  the  egress 
is  innocent,  although  the  knowledge  of  the  blockade,  by  the 
master,  is  admitted  or  proved.  But  the  taking  o^i  board  a 
cargo,  with  a  knowledge  of  liie  blockade,  is  coniaidered  a 
fraudulent  act,  and  the  sailing  of  the  ship,  with  such  a  cargo^ 
a  violation  of  the  blockade.  <^  Nor  is  it  necessaiy  that  the 
whole  of  the  cargo  should  be  thus  laden ;  where  even  ^  po^ 
tion  of  the  goods  are  taken  on  board  after  the  existence  of 
the  blockade  is  known,  the  act  is  eonsideired  as  a  fraud  thajt 
justifies  a  general  condemikatioou    Xhe^gjKMind  si  these  d^ma* 
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sions*  are,  that  after  the  commencement  of  a  blockade,  the 
interposition  of  a  neutral  to  assist  in  any  way  the  exportation 
of  the  property  of  the  enemy,  tends  directly  to  relieve  him 
from  the  distress  that  the  blockade  was  meant  to  create.  It 
would  defeat  a  principal  object  of  the  hostile  proceeding; 
consequently,  after  the  commencement  of  the  blockade,  a 
neutral  is  no  longer  at  liberty  to  to  make  any  purchase  in 
the  place,  with  a  view  to  exportation."  {PhiUimore^  Oh  Int. 
Jmw^  vol.  8,  §  313 ;  Dujer^  on  Insurance,  vol.  1,  pp.  681,  682 ; 
The  Vrow  Judith,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  150 ;  The  Neptunus,  1  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  VtO ;  The  Byfield,  1  Edw.  Ad.  Rep.,  p,  188 ;  The 
Juno,  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  119 ;  The  Calypso,  2  ^b.  Rep.,  p.  298 ; 
Ihe  Betsey,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  98 ;  The  BoUa,  6  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  871 ;  Ortolany  Diplomatie  de  la  Met,  tome  2,  cli.  9 ;  Wild- 
man,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  202 ;  Itiquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  InL^ 
lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  18 ;  BeUo,  Derecho  Iniemddoruil,  pt.  2,  cap.  8; 
i  5 ;  HautefeuiUe,  Des  J^aiions  Neutres,  tit.  9,  ch.  4,  sec.  2.) 

§  84.  Tbei^  are  a  number  of  cases  in  which  liie  egress  of 
the  neutral  vessel,  during  a  blockade,  is  justified  or  excused: 
Mrst,  If  the  ship  is  proved  to  have  been  in  the  blockaded 
port  when  the  blockade  was  laid,  she  may  retire  in  ballast, 
for  such  egress  affords  no  aid  to  the  commerce  of  the  enemy, 
and  has  no  tendency  to  defeat  any  legitimate  purpose  for 
which  the  blockade  was  established.    Second,  If  the  ingress 
was  from  physical  necessity,  arising  from  stress  of  weather, 
and  the  immediate  need  of  water,  or  provisions,  or  repairs. 
Third,  Where  the  entrance  with  a  cargo  was  authorized  by 
a  license,  such  license  is  construed  to  authorize  the  return  of 
the  ship  with  a  cargo.    Fourth,  Where  a  neutral  ship,  arriv- 
ing at  the  entrance  of  a  blockaked  port,  in  ignorance  of  the 
blockade,  is  suffered  to  pass,  there  is  an  implied  permission 
to  enter,  which  fully  protects  her  egress.    But  this  implied 
permission  does  not,  of  necessary  consequence,  protect  the 
cargo,  for  its  owners  may  be  guilty  of  a  criminal  violation  of 
the  blockade  even  where  the  ship  is  innocent.    FiftK^  A 
neutral  ship,  T^hose  entry  into  the  blockaded  port  was  law- 
ful, is  permitted  to  return  with  her  original  cargo  that  has 
been  found  unsaleable,  and  reshipped  during  the  blockade. 
^xth,  ^^  Another,  and  a  very  equitable  exception,"  says  Buer^ 
^  is  allowed  in  favor  of  a  neutral  ship  that  leaves  the  port  ia 
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the  just  expectation  of  a  war  between  her  own  conntiy  and 
that  to  which  the  blockaded  port  belongs,  In  this  case,  she  is 
permitted  to  depart,  even  with  a  cargo  purchased  firom  the 
enemy  daring  the  blockade,  if  the  purchase  was  made  with 
the  funds  of  neutral  owners,  and  the  investment  and  ship- 
ment were  probably  necessary  to  save  the  property,  in  the 
event  of  a  war,  from  a  seizure  and  confiscation  by  the  enemy. 
But  it  is  not  the  mere  apprehension  of  a  remote  and  possible 
danger  that  will  entitle  a  neutral  ship  to  this  exemption. 
To  save  the  vessel  and  cargo  from  condemnation,  it  must 
appear  that  there  was  a  well-founded  expectation  of  an  imme- 
diate war,  and,  consequently,  that  the  danger  of  the  seizure 
and  confiscation  of  the  property  was  imminent  and  pressing.'' 
{PhiUimorCf  On  Int.  LaWj  vol.  8,  §  813 ;  DueVj  On  Inaurance^ 
vol.  1,  pp.  682,  688 ;  The  Maria  Schroeder,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  89, 
note ;  The  Drie  Vrienden,  1  Dod.  Ad.  Rep.,  p.  269 ;  The  Was- 
sen  Hundty  1  Dod.  Ad.  Rep.,  p.  270,  note ;  The  Poisdarriy  4  Rob. 
Rep.  p.  89 ;  WUdmany  Int.  Law^  vol.  2,  p.  202 ;  Hefftety  Droit 
Iniemationalj  §§  155, 156 ;  RiquetnUy  Derecho  Pub.  Int.^  lib.  1, 
tit  2,  cap.  18. 

§  85.  "  No  rule  in  the  law  of  nations,"  says  Duer, "  is  more 
certainly  and  absolutely  established,  than  that  the  breach  of 
a  blockade  subjects  all  the  property,  so  employed,  to  confis- 
cation by  the  belligerent  power  whose  rights  are  violated. 
Among  all  the  contradictory  positions  that  have  been 
advanced  on  the  law  of  nations,  this  principle  has  never  been 
disputed.  It  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  writings  on  public  law; 
is  frequently  admitted,  and  never  denied,  in  treaties ;  is  uni- 
versally acknowledged  by  all  governments  that  have  any 
degree  of  civil  instruction ;  and  is  known  to  all  their  subjects, 
who  have  any  interest  to  possess  the  knowledge.  *  *  * 
The  confiscation  of  the  ship,  where  a  violation  of  the 
blockade  is  justly  imputed  to  the  owners,  or  to  the  master, 
acting  with  or  without  the  authority  of  the  owners,  is,  in 
all  cases,  a  necessary  consequence.  *  *  *  The  goods 
that  compose  the  cargo,  so  far  as  they  are  the  property  of  the 
owners  of  the  ship,  upon  the  principle  stated,  necessarily 
share  its  &te;  and  even  where  they  are  the  property  of 
other  shippers,  as  a  general  rule,  they  are  involved  in  the 
same  condemnation.    It  is  only  in  a  few  cases,  where  the 
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innocence  of  the  owner  is  apparent  and  undeniable,  that  they 
are  exempt.  The  presumption  of  Ifiw,  founded  on  very  pro- 
bable reasoning,  is,  that  the  violation  of  a  blockade  is  intended 
for  the  benefit  of  the  cargo,  as  well  as  of  the  ship,  and,  con- 
sequently, that  it  is  made  with  the  sanction  and  under  the 
instructions  of  its  owners ;  and,  in  all  cases,  where  the  inno- 
cence of  the  owners  is  not  manifested  by  the  papers  on  board, 
this  presumption  prevails  to  exclude  the  proof.  Thus,  the 
rule  applies,  even  where  the  apparent  destination  of  the  ship, 
judging  from  her  papers,  was  to  a  different  port,  and  the 
attempt  to  enter  that  under  blockade  was  a  deviation  from 
the  regular  course  of  the  voyage.  Where  the  ouly  assignable 
motive  for  such  a  deviation  is  an  intention  to  dispose  of  the 
cargo  in  the  blockaded  port,  and,  by  such  a  disposition,  to 
promote  the  interests  of  its  owners,  they  are  not  allowed  to 
contradict  the  presumption  that  the  master,  thus  visibly  act- 
ing for  their  benefit,  was  not  also  acting  under  their  secre- 
authority."  {PhiUmorej  On  Intj  LaWj  vol.  8,  §§  816,  et  seq.; 
Ortolanj  Diplomatie  de  la  Mevj  tome  2,  ch.  9 ;  Duer,  On  Insu- 
rancey  vol.  1,  pp.  688-685 ;  KeiUy  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p. 
148 ;  Vaitel,  DroU  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  7,  §  117 ;  The  Columbia, 
1  liob.  Bep.,  p.  154 ;  The  Vrow  Judith,  1  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  150 ; 
The  Mars,  6  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  87 ;  The  Alexander,  4  Bob.  Bep., 
p.  98 ;  The  Adonis,  5  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  266 ;  Wildnian,  Int.  Law, 
vol.  2,  pp.  208-206 ;  Seffter,  Droit  International,  §§  164-156 ; 
Itiquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  18 ;  Bello,  Dere- 
eho  Intemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §6;  HautefeuiUe,  Des  Nations 
Neutres,  tit.  1,  ch.  4,  sec.  2.) 

§  86.  But  if  it  be  clearly  established,  by  proofs  found  on 
board  at  the  time  of  the  capture,  that,  at  the  inception  of  the 
voyage,  the  owners  of  the  cargo  stood  clear,  even  from  a  pos- 
sible intention  of  fraud,  their  property  will  be  excepted  from 
the  penal  consequences  of  the  breach  of  the  blockade.  Thus, 
where  the  illegality  consists  in  the  misconduct  of  the  master 
in  attempting  to  enter  a  blockaded  port,  if  it  be  certain  that^ 
when  the  voyage  commenced,  the  existence  of  the  blockade 
neither  was,  nor  conld  have  been,  known  at  her  port  of  depart 
ture,  the  owners  of  the  cargo  could  not  possibly  have  con- 
templated a  breach  of  the  blockade.    In  such  cases,  the  act 

of  the  master,  although  it  prevail  to  condemn  the  ship,  will 
as* 
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iiot  condemn  ihe  oargo  aIbO)  for  there  ift  no  general  or  neees- 
fiaiy  relation  of  principal  and  agent  between  its  owners  and 
the  master.    So,  also,  in  case  of  egress,  the  ship  may  be  sub- 
ject to  condemnation,  and  yet  the  cargo  may  be  restored, 
althoogh  laden  during  the  blockade,  if  the  innocence  of  its 
owners  be  certain  and  indisputable.    Thus,  if  their  orders  fbr 
the  shipment  of  the  goods  were  giren  to  their  agents  in  the 
blockaded  port  before  the  blockade  existed,  or  was  known  to 
exist,  and  they  could  not,  by  any  diligence,  after  the  block- 
ade was  known  to  them,  countermand  their  orders  in  time  to 
prevent  their  execution,  the  owners  are  deemed  innocent 
In  such  cases,  the  agents  and  owners  do  not  stand  in  the  same 
relatiTe  situation  of  ordinary  agents  and  principals,  for  the 
interests  of  the  former  are  not  only  distinct  from,  but  actually 
opposed  to,  those  of  the  latter.    It  must  be  remarked,  howi- 
ever,  that,  in  all  oases,  whether  of  ingress  or  egress,  in  which 
an  ttception  is  allowed  in  &vor  of  the  cargo,  the  eyidence  of 
the  inuQcenoe  of  its  owners  must  be  so  clear  and  certun  as 
to  exclude  any  possible  imposition  on  the  mind  of  the  court. 
jM^other  exception,  in  this  relation,  deserves  notice.    A  neu- 
tral, domiciled  in  an  enemy's  country,  in  itinerey  on  his  return 
home  to  reside,  was  a  passenger,  with  his  family,  in  a  neutnd 
vessel,  which  was  guilty  of  a  breach  of  blockade.    The  specie 
which,  he  had  with  him,  for  the  support  and  comfort  of  him- 
self and  &mily,  was  taken  as  prize.    But  the  supreme  couit 
decreed  restitution,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  a  right  to 
oany  with  him  such  property,  which  was  not  a  mercantile 
adventure,  and  that,  being  personally  in  no  fault,  such  pro- 
per^ was  not  forfeited  by  a  breach  of  blockade  by  the  vessel 
ii)  which  he  had  taken  passage.    {PhiUimare^  On  InU  LaWy 
vol,  8,  §§818,  319;  Xhuer^  m  Insurance^  vol.  1,  pp.  686,  688; 
KerUy  Com.  m  Am.  Law^  vol.  1,  p.  151 ;  The  JBzchange^  1  Edw. 
Ad.  Bep.,  p.  48 ;  2  he  Alexander^  4  Bob.  Rep.,  p.  93 ;  The 
JUercurius^  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  80 ;  The  Neptmus^  3  Rob.  Repi^,  p* 
173;  The  Adelaide^  3  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  281;  The  Mancheeterj.% 
Act.  Ad.  Rep.,  p.  687 ;  The  United  States  v.  GmUeniy  11  How* 
ard  Rep.,  p.  62 ;   Wildman,  InU  I/xw^  vol.  2,  pp.  238-206 ; 
Biquelmey  Derecho  Pub.  Ini.^  lib.  1,  tit  2,  cap.  18 ;  j8^,  Derer 
cho  Inifirna/Aon^  pt  9,  cap.  8^  §  5») 
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§  87.  ^'  To  justify  a  captain  for  the  ViolAfio]!i  of  ft  Uoek' 
ade/'  says  Daer^  ^^  ot*  the  attempt  to  violate  it,  the  offeiisci 
m«8t  coatinae  to  exist  at  the  time  Of  deizu^e.  In  technical 
languagOy  the  diip  must  be  thOn  in  deHcU^k  In  oases  where 
the  ship  has  TioIatOd  the  blockade  by  egress,  the  dtiieCum  oon^ 
tinues  during  her  whole  voyage,  till  she  has  reached  her  final 
poift  of  destinaticni.  Until  then^  as  the  offimse  consists,  nOt 
in  the  mere  attempt,  but  in  an  actual  breadi,  nO  ehailge  6t 
cireumstances,  m  Subsequent  repentance^  can  efface  the  guilt. 
It  is  not  cancelled  by  a  mere  interruptioil  of  the  voyage,  such 
as  the  stopping  of  the  ship  tk.  an  intermediate  port^  either 
ftotii  necessity  ot  design;  when  she  resumes  her  voyage,  she 
becomes  again  suljject  to  the  penalty  of  the  htw.  But  wheo 
a  ship  sails  for  a  bloclcaded  port,  with  a  knowledge  of  th€l 
blockade,  and  the  intention  to  violate  it,  the  offense  is  so  far 
colhplete  as  to  justify  her  immediate  capture ;  yet,  as  it  exists 
only  in  an  attempt,  the  delictum  does  not  necessarily  continuo 
during  the  whole  of  her  subsequent  voyage.  If,  previom  to 
her  eapture,  the  blockade  had  ceased  to  exist,  or  the  mastery 
from  the  information  of  a  ship  of  war  of  the  blockading  ets^, 
had  just  grounds  for  believing  that  such  was  the  fact,  or  hid 
altered  his  destination,  with  the  intention  of  not  proceeding 
at  all  to  the  blockaded  port,  the  offense  no  longer  exists,  and 
that  which  had  existed  is  no  longer  punishable.  To  couiti-' 
tute  the  offense,  three  cireumstatices  must  be  found  tO  cOSx-^ 
ist  The  fact  of  a  blockade,  the  party'e(  knowledge  of  its 
existence,  and  his  intention  to  violate  it,  atid  in  each  of  the 
above  cases,  an  indispensable  circumstance  is  Wanting.  Th^ 
deUciumy  therefore,  at  the  time  of  capture^  had  wholly  ceased, 
and  both  ship  and  cargo  will  be  restored."  {Duer^  On  Insu- 
rance^ vol.  1,  pp  688,  689 ;  WUdTTumy  Int.  Lam^  vol.  2,  p.  208 ; 
The  Welvaarij  2  Bob.  Rep.,  p.  128;  The  Jufrow  Maria^ 
Schreder^  8  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  147 ;  The  Gen.  HamUionj  6  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  61 ;  The  LiseUey  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  887 ;  The  NepiurtUBi 
2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  114 ;  The  James  Cook,  Edw.  Ad.  Rep.,  p.  268 ; 
Mdmningy  Law  of  Nations^  pp.  828,  829.) 

S  88.  It  may  be  stated,  in  general  teims,  thai  an  iiisurancery 
made  in  the  country  of  the  bkyckading  state^  is  necessaril^f 
invalid  from  the  time  the  property  insured  becomes  liable  to 
ooiufiscation  by  fine  violation,  or  attempted  violation,  of  ^ 
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blockade,  and  that  the  invalidity  continues  so  long  as  this 
liability  exists.  "  Where  the  ship  is  insured  upon  time," 
says  Duer,  "  although  the  contract  may  not  be  void  in  its 
origin,  it  may  be  rendered  so,  by  the  contravention  of  a 
blockade,  for  the  particular  voyage  to  which  the  legal  penalty 
attaches ;  but  where  the  voyage  has  been  terminated,  and 
the  liability  to  capture  no  longer  exists,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  obligation  of  the  contract  would  be  held  to  revive. 
The  eflect  of  a  supervening  war,  by  which  the  property 
insured  is  rendered  that  of  an  enemy,  according  to  Lord 
Ellenborough,  is  to  exonerate  the  insurers  from  all  the  risks 
of  the  policy  during  the  continuance  of  the  hostilities.  This 
language  plainly  implies  that  the  contract  is  not  annulled, 
but  merely  suspended  by  the  operation  of  the  war,  and  that 
the  return  of  peace,  should  the  policy  not  have  expired  by 
its  own  terms,  will  restore  its  life  and  obligatory  force.  The 
doctrine  seems,  in  itself,  just  and  reasonable,  and,  in  cases 
where  the  policy  is  not  so  entire  as  to  preclude  any  separa- 
tion of  its  risks,  may  be  applied,  with  equal  justice,  to  every 
case  of  supervening  illegality ;  that  is,  an  illegality  arising 
after  the  commencement  of  the  risks."  Such  seems  to  be 
the  nile  established  by  the  most  recent  decisions  of  the  courts 
of  common  law  in  England,  although  the  opposite  rule  has 
been  assumed  in  the  United  States.  (jDuer,  On  Inswrance^  vol. 
1,  pp.  689,  690,  and  note  2,  pp.  463-478 ;  Brandon  v.  CarUng, 
4  East.  Rep.,  p.  410;  Harrait  v.  Wise^  9  Barn,  and  Cres.,  p.  712 ; 
Naylor  v.  Taylor j  9  Bam.  and  Ores.,  p.  718 ;  Medeiras  v.  JBUlj 
8  Bing.  Rep.,  p.  281.) 

§  89.  It  is  deemed  proper,  before  concluding  this  chapter, 
to  allude  to  Hautefeuille'rf  theory  of  blockades,  as  his  views 
differ  from  those  of  the  generality  of  writers  on  international 
law,  and  especially  from  the  decisions  of  English  and  Ameri- 
can jurists.  M.  Hautefeuille  considers  the  right  of  maritime 
blockade  to  result  from  the  right  of  conquest,  by  the  success- 
ful belligerent's  getting  military  possession  of  an  enemy's 
port,  or  of  a  belt  of  territorial  sea  surrounding  or  commanding 
it,  precisely  as  he  would  of  a  belt  of  land  around  a  fort  in  case 
of  a  siege.  The  conqueror,  being  thus  in  possession  of  a  por^ 
tion  of  an  enemy's  territory,  may,  so  long  as  he  retains  that 
possession,  extend  over  it  his  own  laws  and  jurisdiction.    He 
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may  prohibit  foreigners  from  entering  sucli  territoiy,  either 
for  commerce  or  any  other  purpose,  or  he  may  permit 
them  to  enter  on  such  terms  as  he  may  see  fit  to  impose, 
precisely  as  he  might  do  if  it  were  a  part  of  his  most 
ancient  dominion.  The  right  of  blockade,  therefore,  extends 
over  only  so  much  of  the  sea  as  is,  in  international  law, 
regarded  as  territorial  and  liable  to  conquest,  although 
the  blockading  force  may  be  stationed  outside  of  the  territo* 
rial  limit,  and  consequently  on  the  high  sea,  which  can  never 
be  subjected  to  local  jurisdiction.  In  order  to  blockade  a 
maritime  port,  or  territorial  sea,  it  is  necessary  that  the  blocka- 
ding force  acquire  the  sovereignty  of  it,  and  actually  hold  it 
in  possession.  This  definition  of  a  blockade  gives  rise  to 
veiy  few  questions  with  respect  to  its  establishment  or  con- 
tinuance, nor  can  there  be  much  dispute  about  what  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  violation  of  it.  It  is  a  visible,  material  fiust, 
and  any  notification  of  that  feict  would  be  unnecessary  and 
superfluous,  for  neutrals  can  set  the  conqueror's  possession, 
and  readily  ascertain  from  him  whether  or  not  they  are  per- 
mitted to  enter,  and  if  so,  upon  what  terms.  So  long  as  they 
remain  without  the  line  of  territorial  jurisdiction  they  violate 
no  rights  of  blockade.  If  they  pass,  or  attempt  to  pass, 
against  the  will  of  the  new  sovereign,  this  magic  line,  they 
become  liable  to  capture ;  but  they  must  be  seized  while 
within  the  territorial  limits,  for  they  cannot  be  pursued  upon 
the  high  seas,  as  no  rights  of  blockade  can  extend  beyond 
the  sovereignly  which  was  acquired  by  conquest  and  is  con- 
tinued by  actual  possession.  We  think  Hautefeuille  has  con- 
founded the  rights  of  blockade  with  the  rights  of  militaiy 
occupation,  which  are  not  only  distinct  in  their  nature,  but 
essentially  different  in  their  legal  consequences.  Neverthe- 
less, his  views  are  worthy  of  attention,  and  he  has  maintained 
them  with  marked  ability.  It  is  not  so  much  our  object  in 
this  work  to  discuss  theories,  or  to  determine  what  the  law 
of  blockades  oughi  to  6e,  as  to  ascertain  what  that  law  now  is, 
according  to  the  decisions  of  prize  courts,  and  the  opinions 
of  the  best  writers  on  international  jurisprudence.  The  rules 
of  maritime  war,  as  now  practiced,  undoubtedly  present  some 
anomalies  which  cannot  be  easily  reconciled  with  any  abstract 
theory.    {Hautefeuille^  Des  Nations  NeiUreSj  tit.  9 ;  HautefeidHe^ 
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Mist  du  Droit  Jfir.  Bit.^  pt.  :i  clu  1.  aec.  1 ;  SiUmer^  Saisie 
des  Befewtiifs  Seiitrts.  pt.  1,  ch.  7;  Cocceiu3^  Jje  J>2re  Beili  in 
A7n'u:o.%  §788;  OrtclcoL  Diplomatie  de  la  Jfr,  liv.  3,  clu  9; 
lyr'/npr^.diy  Commerce  des  St^Ures,  pt.  1,  §  5 ;  Galuzni^  De 
Drxtm^  etc.^  cap.  9 ;  Jfas'ie^  Droit  Cummerdidj  liv.  2,  ch.  2 ; 
Li4chesirPanij  Droit  Maritime,  p.  1S(L) 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 


CONTRABAND  OF  WAR. 


CONTENTS. 

}  1.  Ctoenl  low  of  contraband — {  2.  AH  contrabaAd  articles  to  b«  confiscated 
-<^{3.  Aacient  rale  that  cargo  affects  the  ship  ^-{4.  Modem  mle — )5. 
Gases  where  ship  also  Is  condemned^  {  6.  Ordinary  penalty  not  arerted  bj 
ignorance  o^  force— >{  7.  Inception  of  Toyage  completes  offense  —  {8. 
Return  voyage —  {  9.  If  not  contraband  at  time  of  seizure  —  {10.  Transfer 
of  such  goods  from  one  port  to  another—}  11.  Destination  need  not  bo 
immediate  to  enemy's  port  —  {  la.  Case  of  the  Oommercen  —  {13.  Differ 
rentes  of  opinion  among  text-writers  *-  { 14.  Views  of  Grotius  and  othen 

—  {15.  Of  modem  publicists  —  {16.  Ancient  treaties  and  ordinances  — 
2  17.  Modem  treaties  and  ordinances  —  {  18.  Conflicting  decisions  of  prize 
courts  —  }  19.  There  is  no  fixed  uniTersal  mle  —  {  20.  Implements  and 
munitions  of  war — {  21.  Manufactured  articles — {22.  Unwrought  articles 

—  {23.  Intended  use  deduced  from  destination  —  {24.  Proyisions  —  {26. 
Preemption  —  {  26.  British  mle  of  preemption  —  {  27.  Contested  by  other 
nations —{  SS.  Insunmce  on  articles  contraband  of  war. 

§  1.  Having  already  discussed  the  general  rights  and  duties 
pf  neutrals,  and  the  liability  of  neutral  property  to  capture 
and  condemnation  for  violation  of  the  law  of  sieges  and 
blockades,  we  will  now  consider  the  rules  of  international 
law  with  respect  to  goods  contraband  of  war.  The  term 
contraband  {conirabandumj  or  contra  bannum)  has  been  used 
&om  time  immemorial  to  express  a  prohibition  of  certain 
i^ads  of  comimerce.    Such  prohibitiona  are  found  in  the 
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laws  of  Jastinian,  in  the  decrees  of  the  popes  and  councils 
in  the  time  of  the  crusades,  and  more  especially  in  those 
issued  by  different  powers  during  the  wars  of  the  Hanseatic 
league.  The  theoiy  of  the  present  law  of  contraband,  how- 
ever, had  its  origin  in  the  school  of  Bologna,  but  its  complete 
development  was  coincident  with  the  development  of  the 
modem  laws  of  commerce.  By  this  term  we  now  under- 
stand a  class  of  articles  of  commerce  which  neutrals  are  pro- 
hibited from  furnishing  to  either  one  of  the  belligerents,  for 
the  reason  that,  by  so  doing,  injury  is  done  to  the  other  belli- 
gerent To  carry  on  this  class  of  commerce  is  deemed  a 
violation  of  neutral  duty,  inasmuch  as  it  necessarily  inter- 
feres with  the  operations  of  the  war  by  furnishing  assist- 
ance to  the  belligerent  to  whom  such  prohibited  articles  are 
supplied.  {Heffter^  Droit  International^  §§  168,  169 ;  WheaUm 
Mem.  Int.  LaWy  pt.  4,  ch.  3,  §  24 ;  Kent^  Com.  an  Am.  LaWy 
vol.  1,  pp.  135-148;  Arnold  on  Insurance^  vol.  1,  eh,  6,  §  4; 
Duer^  on  InsurancCy  vol.  1,  pp.  624-643;  Jouffroy^  Droit  Marir 
limey  pp.  102,  et  seq. ;  JacobseOy  Seerechty  etc.,  pp.  667-672 ; 
Ortolany  Diplomatie  de  la  Mar.y  liv.  3,  ch.  6;  PandOy  Derecho 
Intemacionaly  p.  640 ;  SarixrrmSy  Hanseat.  Bandy  tome  2,  p.  663 ; 
Nau  Volkerseerechty  §§  163,  et  seq. ;  HdutefeutUey  Des  Nations 
NeutreSy  tit.  8,  sec.  1;  Pistoye  et  Duverdyy  Traiti  des  PriseSy 
liv.  1,  tit.  6,  ch.  2,  sec.  3 ;  BeUoy  Derecho  Intemacionaly  pt  2, 
cap.  8,  §  4;  Biqudmey  Derecho  Pub.  Int.y  lib.  1,  tit  2,  cap.  16; 
Kalterbomy  Seerechty  etc.y  b.  2,  p.  413;  PoehlSy  Seerechty  etc.y  b. 
4,  p.  1096;  DaUoZy  Beperioire  verb.  Prises  Maritimes;  De  Cussyy 
Droit  Maritimey  liv.  1,  tit  3,  §  14 ;  Lamprediy  Commerce  Des 
NeutreSy  pt  1,  §  7.) 

§  2.  There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  with  respect  to  the 
general  rule  which  prohibits  trade  in  articles  contraband  of 
war,  whatever  may  he  the  extent  of  disagreement  with  res- 
pect to  what  articles  may  properly  be  regarded  as  contraband. 
The  noxious  articles  themselves,  (if  decided  to  be  contrabandy) 
are  invariably  condemned,  and  no  defense  or  plea  can  save 
them  from  confiscation,  when  their  character  as  contraband, 
and  their  destination  to  a  hostile  port  or  country,  are  admit- 
ted or  established.  But  the  extent  of  the  penalty,  for  the 
carriage  of  such  articles,  does  not  seem  to  be  fixed  by  any 
positive  or  uniform  rule ;  or,  at  least,  the  decisions  seem  to 
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vary  with  the  special  circumstances  of  each  case.  Neverthe- 
less, it  may  be  possible  to  deduce  from  these  apparently  con- 
flicting decisions  of  courts  of  admiralty,  some  general  princi- 
ple which  may  form  the  basis  of  the  rule  of  international 
law,  with  respect  to  the  carriage  of  such  prohibited  articles. 
{Kent,  Gwn.  on  Am.  Law^  vol.  1,  pp.  185-148 ;  Wlteatony  Elerti. 
Int.  LaWy  pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §  24 ;  Duer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.  624 ; 
Phillimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  227 ;  Wildwan,  Int.  Law,  vol. 
2,  pp.  216,  et.  seq. ;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  p.  805 ;  Orto- 
lan, Diplomatic  de  la  Mer,  liv.  3,  ch.  6 ;  Garden,  De  DiplomaHe, 
liv.  7,  §  4 ;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  §  161 ;  Nau  Volker- 
seerecht,  §§  198,  et  seq. ;  Jocobson,  Seerecht,  etc.,  pp.  422,  423 ; 
Pando,  Derecho  Intemacional,  p.  496 ;  Hautefeuille,  Des  Nations 
Neutres,  tit.  8,  sec.  1 ;  BeUo,  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  2,  cap. 
6,  §  4 ;  Poehls,  Seerecht,  etc.,  b.  4,  p.  1104 ;  Kaltenbom,  See- 
recht, b.  2,  p.  420.) 

§  8.  By  the  ancient  laws  of  war,  as  established  by  the  usa- 
ges of  European  nations,  the  contraband  cargo  affected  the 
ship,  and  involved  it  in  the  sentence  of  condemnation.  The 
justice  of  this  rule  is  vindicated  by  Bynkershoek  and  Hein- 
eccius,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  penalty  was  unjust  in 
itself,  or  unsupported  by  the  analogies  of  the  law.  (:}rotius 
does  not  particularly  discuss  the  case  of  the  ship  carrying 
contraband,  but  alludes  to  the  subject  in  very  general  terms. 
Soon  after  this  time,  a  relaxation  began  to  be  introduced 
into  treaties,  but  this  relaxation,  at  first,  applied  only  to  cases 
in  which  the  owner  of  the  vessel  might  be  supposed  to  be  a 
stranger  to  the  transaction.  Subsequently,  the  stipulation  in 
treaties  became  more  general,  although  the  relaxation  was 
directed,  in  its  particular  application,  as  well  as  in  its  origin, 
only  to  such  cases  as  afford  a  presumption  that  the  owner 
was  innocent,  or  the  master  deceived.  {Kent,  Com.  on  Am. 
Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  185, 186 ;  Bynkershoek,  Quaest.  Jur.  Pub.,  lib. 

1,  cap.  10 ;  Heinecedus,  De  Nov.,  etc.,  cap.  2,  §  6 ;  Grotius,  De 
Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac,  lib.  8,  cap.  1 ;  The  Franklin,  8  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  221,  note ;  Duer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.  624 ;  Heffter, 
Droit  International,  §  161 ;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  p.  309 ; 
The  Bingende  Jacob,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  90 ;  The  Mercurius,  1 
Rob.  Rep.,  p.  288,  note ;  Ortolan,  Diplomatic  de  la  Mer,  tome 

2,  ch.  6.) 
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g  4.  Bj  the  modem  practice  of  the  prize  courts  of  England 
and  the  United  States,  and  not  opposed,  it  is  believed,  by 
other  nations,  a  milder  rule  has  been  adopted,  and  the  carrying 
of  articles  contrabandof  war  isnow  attended  only  with  the  loss 
of  freight  and  expenses,  except  where  the  ships  belong  to  the 
owner  of  the  contraband  cargo,  or  where  the  simple  miscon- 
duct of  carrying  contraband  articles,  is  connected  with  other 
circumstances  which  extend  the  offense  to  the  ship  alao^ 
Sir  William  Scott  says,  "  Anciently,  the  carrying  of  contra* 
band  did,  in  ordinary  cases,  affect  the  ship,  and  although  a 
relaxation  has  taken  place,  it  is  a  relaxation,  the  benefit  of 
which  can  only  be  claimed  by  &ir  cases.  The  aggravation 
of  fraud  justifies  additional  penalties."  {PhiUimorej  On  JnL 
Law,  vol.  8,.§  276;  WUdmatiy  Jht.  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  216,  217; 
Poison,  Law  of  Nations,  p.  64 ;  Doer,  On  Ihswranct,  vol.  1, 
p.  624 ;  The  Bingendc  Jacob,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  89 ;  The  Mercu^ 
rius,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  288;  The  Jonge  Tobias,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p. 
329 ;  The  Franklin,  S  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  217 ;  The  Neptunus,  8 
Rob.  Rep.,  p.  108 ;  The  Jonge  Margaretha,  1  Rob.  Rep„  p.- 
189 ;  The  Satah  Christina,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  242 ;  Manning,  Law 
of  Nations,  pp.  809,  et  seq.) 

§  5.  ^Vliere  the  transportation  of  tiie  contraband  articles 
is  prohibited  by  the  stipulations  of  a  treaty,  to  which  the 
government  of  the  neutral  shipowner  is  a  pa^,  the  forfeit 
ture  of  the  freight  is  extended  to  the  ship,  on  the  ground  that 
the  criminality  of  the  act  is  enhanced  by  the  violation  of  the 
additional  duty  imposed  by  the  treaty.  An  attempt  to  con* 
ceal  the  destination  of  the  ship,  by  false  papers,  will  lead  to 
the  same  result.  *^  I  desire  it  to  be  considered  as  the  settled 
rule  of  law  received  by  this  court,"  says  Sir  William  Scott^ 
in  the  case  of  The  Franklin,  ^'  that  the  carriage  of  contraband 
with  a  false  destination,  will  work  a  condemnation  of  the 
ship  as  well  as  the  cargo."  There  are  other  cases  of  miseon« 
duct  which  are  held  by  the  courts  to  involve  the  confiscation 
of  the  ship  carryiDg  contraband ;  as  the  privity  of  the  ownelr 
of  the  ship  to  the  contraband ;  the  concealment  of  the  contra* 
band  in  the  outward  voyage ;  the  misconduct  of  the  super^ 
cargo — the  agent  of  the  owner;  the  contraband  traffic  of 
the  officer  placed  in  command  of  a  private  vessel  by  the 
board  of  admiralty,  and  where  the  owner  of  the  contra- 
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band  \b  also  owner,  or  part  owner  of  the  ship.  But  these 
cases  will  be  more  particularly  discussed  in  the  chapter  on 
violation  of  neutral  duties.  ( TTtMrnan,  InU  LaWy  vol.  2,  pp. 
216-218;  JPhiUimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §276;  Duer,  On 
Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.  625 ;  The  Itkrcurius,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  288, 
note;  The  Jmge  Tobias,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  829;  The  Bfngende 
Jacob,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  91;  The  Baltic,  1  Acton,  Rep.,  p.  25; 
BUwiU  Y.  Em,  18  £a8t  Rep.,  p.  18;  The  Ihreot  Commerciwn, 
a  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  17&;  The  NeuiratUet,  8  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  295 ;  The 
Bmm,  2  Rob.  R^p.,  p.  6;  TheBranklin,  8Rob.  Rep., p.  221, 
note;  The  Bamger,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  125 ;  The  Edward^  4.  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  6&) 

§  6.  The  ordinary  penalty  of  carrying  articles  contraband 
of  war,  is  the  confiscation  of  the  goods  and  the  loss  of  the 
freight  and  expenses  to  the  ship.  This  penalty  is  not  to  be 
averted  by  the  allegation  that  the  owners  or  master  were 
ignorant  of  the  true  nature  of  the  articles,  or  that,  by  the 
threat  or  violence  of  the  enemy,  they  were  compelled  to 
receive  and  transport  them.  Such  excuses,  if  allowed,  would 
be  constantly  urged,  and  by  robbing  the  prohibition  of  con- 
traband of  its  penal  character,  would  convert  it  into  a  mere 
nugatory  threat.  Where  the  cargo  does  not  wholly  consist 
of  contraband  goods,  the  innocent  articles  of  innocent  ship- 
pers are  restored ;  but  all  the  goods  of  the  owner  of  the  con- 
traband articles,  even  those  which  are  innocent,  share  the 
same  fate.  {Duer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.  625 ;  PhiUimore, 
On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  275 ;  Ortolan,  DiplomaUe  de  la  Mer, 
tome  2,  ch.  6 ;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  808,  809 ;  The 
Osier  Besoer^  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  199 ;  The  Caroline,  4  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  260 ;  The  Bichmond,  5  Rob.  Rop.,  p.  825 ;  The  Charlotte, 
6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  275 ;  JSeffler,  Droit  International,^  161 ;  Bello, 
Derecho  Iniemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  4 ;  Biquelme,  Derecho 
Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  15.) 

§  7.  The  inception  of  the  voyage  is  held  to  complete  the 
offense ;  and  from  the  moment  that  the  vessel,  with  the  con* 
traband  articles  on  board,  quits  her  port  on  a  hostile  destina- 
tion, the  capture  may  be  legally  made.  It  is  by  no  means 
necessary  to  wait  till  the  ship  and  goods  are  actually  endea- 
voxi^i^  to  enter  the  enemy's  port.    Th^  vqj[age  being  illegal 
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at  its  commencement,  the  penalty  immediately  attaches,  and 
continues  to  the  end  of  the  voyage,  or  at  least  so  long  as  the 
illegality  exists.  ( Wildmaiij  Int.  Law^  vol.  2,  p.  218 ;  Duery 
On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.  626 ;  Ortolan,  Diplomatic  de  la  Mer, 
tome  2,  ch.  6 ;  The  Imina,  8  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  168 ;  The  Trende 
Sostre,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  390,  note.) 

§  8.  Where  the  contraband  goods  are  not  taken  in  delicto^  in 
the  actual  prosecution  of  the  outward  voyage,  and  the  return 
voyage  is  distinct  and  independent,  the  penalty  is  not  gene- 
rally held  to  attach,  either  upon  the  proceeds  of  the  goods 
or  on  the  ship  upon  her  return  voyage.  But  where  they  are 
both  inseperably  connected  in  their  original  plan,  so  as  to 
form  parts  of  a  continuous  voyage,  the  penalty  is  generally 
considered  as  attaching  in  every  stage  till  its  final  completion. 
Such  is  the  doctrine  established  by  the  decisions  of  the  Eng- 
lish admiralty,  and  seemingly  admitted  by  the  supreme 
court  of  the  ITnited  States.  Mr.  Wheaton  has  questioned  its 
soundness,  but  his  objection,  that  it  extends  the  offense  indefi- 
nitelt/y  is  completely  answered  by  the  decisions  themselves, 
which  expressly  limit  the  offense  and  its  penal  consequences 
to  completion  of  the  entire  voyage.  Ortolan  contests  this 
rule  of  the  continuation  of  the  offense  during  the  return 
voyage,  on  the  ground  that  the  ship  should,  in  all  cases,  be 
exempted  from  any  penalty,  and  the  confiscation  confined  to 
the  contraband  articles.  He  has  supported  his  doctrine  by 
strong  and  logical  arguments,  but,  however  correct  it  may 
be  in  theory,  it  is  not  supported  by  the  practice  of  the  great 
maritime  powers  of  the  world.  The  general  rule  of  exemption 
is,  undoubtedly,  well  established,  but  the  exceptions  indicated 
are  supported  by  good  authorities,  and  generally  admitted  in 
practice.  (Hubner,  De  la  Saisie  des  BdtimentSj  liv.  2,  ch.  4, 
§  4 ;  HienecciuSj  De  Novibus,  cap.  2,  §§  8,  4 ;  Zouch,  Juris  et  Jur. 
FecialiSj  p.  2,  cap.  8 ;  Alhericus  Qetvtilis,  Hispan.  Advoc,  lib.  1, 
cap.  20 ;  Bjfnkershoek,  Quaest  Jur.  Pub.,  lib.  1,  cap.  12 ;  Man- 
ning,  Law  of  Nations,  p.  809 ;  Reddie,  Researches,  etc.,  vol.  2,  p. 
568 ;  Wildman.  Int.  Law,Yo\.  2,  p.  218 ;  Duer,  On  Insurance,  vol. 
1,  pp.  626,  627;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  151,  note; 
Wheaton,  On  Captures,  p.  188 ;  The  Imina,  8  Rob.  Rep.,  p. 
168 ;  The  Nancy,  8  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  127;  The  Rosalie  and  Bttty^ 
2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  848 ;  7%eJ3aZ<ie,lActRep.,p.25;  TheJosqph^ 
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8  Crancb.  Rep.,  p.  451 ;  The  Caledonia^  1  Wheaton  Rep,,  p. 
100;  Christiansberg,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  381 ;  Oarringtony.  The  M. 
Ins.  Co.;,  8  Peters.  Rep.,  p.  621 ;  The  Frederick  Molke^  1  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  87;  The  Charloiie^  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  386 ;  The  Margarety 
1  Act.  Rep.,  p.  133 ;  Poison^  Laxo  of  JNationSj  p.  64 ;  Ortolan, 
DvplomaUe  de  la  Mer,  liv.  3,  cb.  6 ;  BMoj  Derecho  InUrnamnalj 
pt  2,  cap.  8,  §  4.) 

§  9.  It  must  be  observed  tbat  the  offense  does  not  necessa- 
rily continue  during  the  entire  outward  voyage,  even  where 
it  was  completed  by  the  mere  inception  with  contraband 
articles  on  board.  ^^  Where  there  is  positive  evidence,"  says 
Duer,  ^^  that,  previous  to  the  capture,  the  voyage  had  been 
changed,  by  the  substitution  of  an  innocent  port  of  destina- 
tion, or  that  the  original  port,  by  capituktion  or  otherwise, 
had  ceased  to  be  hostile,  as  the  goods  were  not  contraband 
when  seized,  the  capture  is  invalid,  and  restitution  is 
decreed."  Although  the  penalty  is  not  averted  by  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  intention  to  prosecute  an  illegal  voyage, 
which  is  in  the  progress  of  execution,  will  be  changed  before 
its  completion,  yet,  if  the  intention,  when  the  capture  was 
made,  had,  in  good  faith,  been  abondoned,  or  was  no  longer 
capable  of  execution,  the  corpus  delicti  is  extinguished,  and 
the  penalty  cannot  be  sustained.  {Duer,  On  Insurance^  vol. 
1,  pp.  629,  671,  572 ;  Wldman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  218 ;  The 
Imina,  3  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  167 ;  The  Trende  Sostre,  6  Rob.  Rep,, 
p.  390,  note.) 

§  10.  The  illegality  of  the  transportation  of  contraband 
goods  is  not  confined  to  an  original  importation  into  an  ene- 
my's country.  The  transportation  of  such  articles  from  one 
port  of  the  enemy  to  another,  is  equally  unlawful,  and  is  sub- 
ject to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  of  an  original  impor- 
tion.  It  may  equally  and  as  directly  tend  to  assist  the  enemy 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  "  The  transfer  of  contraband 
from  one  port  of  a  country  to  another,"  says  Sir  William 
Scott,  ^^  is  subject  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  an 
original  importation  into  the  country  itself."  (Hefter,  Droit 
IntemaOmd,  §  161 ;  WUdnum,  Int.  Law,  vol,  2,  p.  211 ;  Diier, 
On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  pp.  629,  680 ;  The  Edward,  4  Rob.  Rep.^ 
p.  70.) 
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§  11.  In  order  to  constitute  the  nnlawfalnefes  of  the  trans- 
portation of  contraband,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  immedi- 
ate destination  of  the  ship  and  cargo  should  be  to  an  enemy's 
country  or  port.  If  the  goods  are  contraband  and  destined 
for  the  direct  use  of  the  enemy's  army  or  navy,  the  traspor- 
tation  is  illegal,  and  subject  to  the  ordinaiy  penalty.  Thus, 
if  an  enemy's  fleet  be  lying,  in  time  of  war,  in  a  neutral  port, 
and  a  neutral  vessel  should  carry  contraband  goods  to  that 
port,  not  intended  fbr  sale  in  the  neutral  maiket,  but  des^ 
tined  to  the  ezclufliTe  supply  of  the  hostile  forces,  such  oosr 
duet  would  be  a  direct  inteiposition  in  the  war  by  fomishing 
essential  aid  in  its  prosecution,  and  consequently  would  be 
a  flagrant  departure  from  the  dutiea  of  neutrality.  (Dtier, 
On  Jhswrcmce^  yoI.  1,  p.  080;  The  Ornimerem^  1  Wheaton 
Bep.,  pp.  S88,  S89 ;  WhtaUm^  EUm.  Int  Law^  pt  4,  ch«  S» 
§26.) 

§  12.  In  the  case  of  The  Commercenj  a  Swedish  vessel  cap- 
tured by  an  American  cruiser  in  the  act  of  carrying  a  cargo 
of  barley  and  oats,  for  the  supply  of  the  allied  armies  in  the 
Spanish  peninsula,  the  United  States  being  at  war  with  Great 
Britain,  but  at  peace  with  Sweden  and  the  other  powers 
allied  against  France,  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States 
held  that  the  voyage  was  illegal,  the  cargo  was  condemned, 
and  the  neutral  carrier  denied  his  freight.  The  cargo,  in 
this  case,  was  enemy's  property,  but  all  the  members  of  the 
court  concurred  in  the  principle  that  a  neutral  carrying  sup- 
plies for  the  enemy's  naval,  or  military  forces,  was  engaged 
in  an  illicit  voyage  inconsistent  with  the  duties  of  neutrality, 
and  that  it  was  a  very  lenient  administration  of  justice  to 
confine  the  penalty  to  a  mere  denial  of  freight.  Some 
doubts  have  arisen  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  decision  in  the 
particular  case,  but  none  as  to  the  truth  of  the  genezal  prin« 
ciples  upon  which  it  was  founded.  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
dissented  from  the  minority  of  the  court,  but  his  dissent  was 
founded  on  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case:  first,  that 
the  war  in  the  Spanish  peninsula  was  so  distinct  fh)m  that 
between  England  and  the  United  Statee,  that  the  latter  could 
not  be  prejudiced  by  the  aid  furnished;  and,  second,  that 
Sweden  being  an  ally  with  England  in  the  war  against 
France,  her  subjects  might  lawfully  Bid  the  British  forces 
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engaged  in  that  war,  and  without  violating  their  neutrality 
toward  the  United  States.  ( Wheaion^  Mem.  Int.  LaWj  pt.  4, 
ch,  8,  §  26 ;  Duer,  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  p.  681 ;  Webster^  The 
Works  ofy  vol.  6,  p.  462 ;  The  Oommercen^  1  WhecUon  Bep.j 
p.  822.) 

§  IS.  All  writers  on  international  law  are  agreed,  that 
implements  and  munitions  of  war,  and  articles,  which,  in 
their  actual  condition,  are  of  immediate  use  for  warlike  pur- 
poses, are  to  he  deemed  contraband,  whenever  they  are 
destined  to  an  enemy's  country,  or  to  an  enemy's  use;  but, 
beyond  this,  there  is  such  a  diversity  of  opinion  among  teict- 
writers  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
deduce  from  such  works  any  well  established  and  satisfactory 
principles  to  guide  our  decision  on  the  points  in  dispute. 
We  will  proceed  to  refer  to  the  discussions  of  publicists  of 
the  highest  authority  on  these  questions,  without  attempting, 
however,  to  reconcile  their  differences  of  opinion.  {Kenty 
Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  185 ;  Wheatonj  Elem.  Int.  LaWj 
pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §  26 ;  Duerj  On  lumranee,  vol.  1,  p.  681 ;  PMUSr 
more.  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  229;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations, 
p.  801;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  §  160;  Jouffroy,  Droit 
Marit,  pp.  180,  134 ;  Ortolan,  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer.,  liv.  8, 
*  ch.  6 ;  HdutefeuiUe,  Des  Nations  Neutres,  tit.  8,  sec.  2 ;  BeUo, 
Derecho  Inteniacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  4;  Riqudme,  Derecho 
Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  15;  Bynhershoek,  Quaest  Jur.  Pub., 
lib.  1,  cap.  10;  Kluber,  Droit  des  Gem  Modems,  §  288;  De 
Oussy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit.  8,  §  14;  Lampredi,  Commerce 
des  Neutres,  pt.  1,  §  9.) 

§  14.  Grotius  divides  all  articles  of  trade  into  three  classes : 
1st,  Implements  and  materials  which,  by  their  nature,  are 
suitable  to  be  used  in  war ;  2d,  Articles  of  taste  and  luxuiy, 
useful  only  for  civil  purposes,  as  books,  paintings,  etc.;  8d, 
Articles  which  are  of  indiscriminate  use  in  peace  and  war,  as 
provisions,  naval  stores,  etc.  Articles  of  the  Jirst  class  are 
always  contraband ;  those  of  the  second  class  never ;  those  of 
the  third  class  may  or  may  not  be  contraband,  according  to 
the  particular  circumstances  of  the  war.  But  little  objection 
can  be  made  to  this  classification,  but  it  leaves  the  entire 
difficulty  unsettled,  as  the  question  immediately  arrises  with 
respect  to  what  articles  are  to  be  assigned  to  each  class,  and 
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under  what  particular  circTunstances  articles  of  the  third 
class  are  subject  to  capture  as  ccHitraband  of  war.  LocceniiiB 
is  of  opinion  that  provisions  are  universally  contraband,  and 
refers  to  many  instances  in  which  different  nations  had 
enforced  the  prohibition.  Heineccius  includes  in  the  list  of 
contraband  articles  of  promiscuous  use  in  peace  or  war,  such 
as  provisions,  naval  stores,  etc.  Yattel  makes  a  similar 
distinction  to  that  of  Grotius,  though  h^  includes  timber 
or  naval  stores  among  articles  which  are  liable  to  cap- 
ture as  contraband,  and  considers  provisions  as  such  only 
under  certain  circumstances,  as  "  when  there  are  hopes  of 
reducing  the  enemy  by  famine."  Valin  and  Pothier  wholly 
exclude  provisions,  but  admit  that  by  general  usage,  when 
they  wrote,  naval  stores  were  prohibited.  Bynkershoek 
strenuously  contends  against  admitting  into  the  list  of  con- 
traband, articles  of  promiscuous  use  in  peace  and  war,  and 
denies  that  any  other  than  those  which  in  their  actual  state, 
are  immediately  applicable  to  warlike  purpose,  can  properly 
be  enumerated  as  prohibited.  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins,  in  a  letter 
to  Charles  n.,  says :  ^^  I  am  humbly  of  opinion,  that  nothing 
ought  to  be  judged  contraband,  by  the  general  law  of  nations, 
but  what  is  directly  and  immediately  subservient  to  the  uses 
of  war,  except  it  be  in  the  case  of  beseiged  places."  {PhWi- 
morcj  On  InL  Law^  vol.  8,  §§  235,  et  seq.;  Duer^  On  Insurance^ 
vol.  1,  pp.  632-634 ;  WAeoton,  EUm.  Int.  Law^  pt  4^  ch.  8, 
§  26 ;  OrotmSj  JDe  Jwr.  Bel.  ac  Pac.y  lib.  3,  cap.  1,  §  5 ;  Locce- 
niua^  JDe  Jur.  Marit.^  lib.  1,  cap.  4,  §  9 ;  Hemecciuay  De  Navir 
bus,  cap.  1,  §  14 ;  VaUd,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  7,  §  112 ; 
VaUnj  Com.  sur  VOrd.,  liv.  8,  tit.  9,  art.  11;  Bynhershoekj 
QmesU  Jur.  Bel.,  liv.  1,  cap.  10 ;  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2, 
p.  210;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  p.  282;  ffeffter,  Droit 
Intemationtd,  §  160 ;  BeUo,  Derecho  Iniemadonal,  pt  2,  cap.  8, 
§  4 ;  SatUefeuiUe,  Des  Nations  Neutres,  tit.  8,  sec.  2.) 

§  15.  The  more  modem  treatises  on  the  law  of  nations 
present  an  almost  equal  diversity  of  sentiment  on  this  sub- 
ject. Kent>  Wheaton  a^d  Duer  have  generally  limited  their 
remarks  to  stating  the  opinions  of  the  older  text-writers,  and 
the  decisions  of  English  and  American  courts  of  pri^e. 
Wheaton  is  evidentiy  disposed  to  exclude  entirely  from  tbe 
list  ol  contraband^  provisions  and  other  orticlaB  of  promis- 
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eaons  use.  Sent  and  Duer  are  of  opinion  that  suoh  ancles 
may,  or  may  not,  be  contraband,  according  to  the  circum^ 
stances  of  the  case.  English  authors  have  generally  favored 
the  views  of  their  government  in  its  extension  of  the  list  of 
contraband  to  all  articles  of  promiscuous  use  in  peace  and 
war.  One  of  their  latest  text-writers,  Beddie,  defines  contra- 
band to  be :  *^  1.  Articles  which  have  been  constructed,  &b- 
licated,  or  compounded  into  actual  instruments  of  war; 
2.  Articles  which  from  their  nature,  qualities  and  quantities^ 
are  applicable  and  u.eful  for  the  purposes  of  war;  3.  Arti- 
cles which,  although  not  subservient  generally  to  the  purposes 
of  war,  such  as  grain,  flour,  provisions,  naval  stores,  become 
so  by  their  special  and  direct  destination  for  such  purposes, 
namely,  by  their  destination  for  the  supply  of  armies,  garri- 
sons or  fleets,  naval  arsenaLs,  and  posts  of  military  equip- 
ment." The  continental  writers,  generally,  contend  against 
the  English  extension  of%contraband.  Among  the  most 
recent  are  Hautefeuille  and  Ortolan.  The  former  admits  but 
one  class  of  contraband,  and  confines  it  to  objects  of  first 
necessity  for  war,  which  are  exclusively  useful  in  war,  and 
which  can  be  directly  employed  for  that  purpose,  without 
undergoing  any  change.  The  latter  declares  his  opinion  to 
be,  that,  on  principle,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  arms 
and  munitions  of  war,  which  serve  directly  and  exclusively 
for  belligerent  purposes,  are  alone  contraband.  He  admits 
that,  in  special  cases,  certain  determinate  articles,  whose  use- 
fulness is  greater  in  war  than  in  peace,  are,  from  circum- 
stances, in  their  character  contraband,  without  being  actually 
arms  and  munitions  of  war;  such  as  timber,  evidentiy 
intended  for  the  construction  of  ships  of  war,  or  for  gun- 
carriages,  boilers  or  machinery  for  the  enemy's  steam  vessels, 
sulphur,  satpetre,  or  other  materials  for  arms  or  munitions  of 
war.  Phillimore  reviews  the  whole  question,  and  considers 
that  provisions  may  or  may  not  be  contraband,  according  to 
their  destination  and  probable  use.  Heflfter  is  of  opinion 
that  certain  articles,  as  provisions,  not  in  their  nature  con- 
traband, may,  in  certain  cases,  from  their  destination  and 
intended  use,  be  regarded  as  such.  (De  Cussy^  Droit  Mari- 
tmey  liv.  1,  tit  3,  §  14 ;  Biquelme^  Derecho  Pub.  Ini.^  lib.  1,  tit 
2|  cap.  15 ;  Manning,  Law  of  NaiimSy  pp.  282,  et  seq. ;  WAeo- 
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ioHj  Elem.  Int.  Law^  pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §  26 ;  Kentj  Com.  en  Am. 
Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  135-143 ;  Duery  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  pp.  622- 
644 ;  ReddiCy  Researches  Hist,  and  Orit.  in  Mart.  Int,  Law,  voL 
2,  p.  456 ;  Hautefeailkj  Des  Nations  NeutreSj  tit  8,  sec.  2 ; 
Ortolan,  Dip.  de  la  Mer.,  tome  2,  cli.  6 ;  PhiUimare,  On  InL 
Law,  vol.  3,  §§  245,  et  seq. ;  Wildnum,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  pp. 
210,  et  seq. ;  Pistoye  et  Luverdy,  Traill  des  Prises,  tit.  6,  ch.  2, 
sec.  8 ;  Heffter,  Droit  IntematioTud,  §  160 ;  BeUo,  Derecho  Inter- 
nacional,  pt  2,  cap.  8,  §  4.) 

§  16.  And  the  same  discordancy  in  the  definition  of  con- 
traband is  to  be  found  in  the  conventional  law  of  nations,  as 
established  by  treaties,  the  provisions  of  which  are  various 
and  contradictory, —  even  of  those  made,  at  different  periods, 
between  the  same  nations.  The  same  may  be  said  of  marine 
ordinances  and  diplomatic  discussions.  The  marine  ordi- 
nances of  Louis  XrV.,  1681,  limits  contj^band  to  munitions 
of  war.  So,  also,  the  treaties  between  England  and  Sweden 
in  1656, 1661, 1664  and  1665.  Bynkershoek  refers  to  other 
treaties  of  the  seventeenth  century,  as  containing  the  same 
limitation.  But  Valin  says  that  in  the  treaty  of  commerce 
between  France  and  Denmark,  in  1742,  pitch,  tar,  resin,  sail- 
cloth, hemp,  cordage,  masts  and  ship-timber,  were  declared 
to  be  contraband.  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  and 
the  subsequent  treaties  of  1748, 1768, 1783,  and  1786,  between 
Great  Britain  and  France,  contraband  was  strictly  confined 
to  munitions  of  war ;  all  other  goods  not  worked  into  the 
form  of  any  instrument  or  furniture  for  warlike  use,  by  land 
or  sea,  are  expressly  excluded  from  this  list.  But  the  con- 
traband character  of  naval  stores  continued  a  vexed  question 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  Baltic  powers.  By  the  treaty 
of  1801,  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  to  which  Den- 
mark and  Sweden  subsequently  acceded,  saltpetre,  sulphur, 
saddles  and  bridles,  were  enumerated  as  contraband ;  and  by 
the  convention  of  July  25th,  1803,  the  list  was  augmented 
by  the  addition  of  *coined  money,  horses,  equipments  for  cav- 
alry, and  all  manufactured  articles  serving  immediately  for 
the  equipment  of  ships  of  war.  In  the  treaty  of  1794,  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  it  was  stipulated  (arti- 
cle 18,)  that  under  the  denomination  of  contraband  should  be 
comprised  all  arms  and  implements  serving  for  the  purposes 
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of  war,  "and  also  timber  for  ship-building,  tar  or  rosin,  copper 
in  sheets,  sails,  hemp  and  cordage,  and  generally  whatever  maj^ 
serve  directly  to  the  equipment  of  vessels,  unwrought  iroir 
and  fir  planks  only  excepted."  The  article  then  goes  on  to 
provide,  that  "  whereas  the  difficult}/  of  agreHag  en  the  precise 
easeSj  in  which  alone  provisions  and  other  articles,  not  generally 
eontrabandj  may  be  regarded  as  such,  renders  it  expedient  to 
provide  against  the  inconveniences  and  misunderstandings 
which  might  thence  arise,  it  is  further  agreed  that  whenever 
any  such  articles,  so  becoming  contraband,  according  to  the  exist- 
ing law  of  nations,  shall,  for  that  reason,  be  seized,"  etc.,  the 
owners  thereof  shall  be  paid  their  value,  etc.  {MerUn,  JReper- 
toire,  verb.  Prise  Maritime,  §  8,  art.  8 ;  Wheaton,  EUm.  Int. 
Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §  24 ;  Wheaton,  Hist  Law  of  Nations,  pp. 
116,  126-184,  875-401 ;  Valin,  Oomm.  sur  VOrd,  liv.  8,  tit  9; 
PhilUnuyre,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §§  248,  et  seq. ;  Wildman,  Int. 
Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  222,  et  seq. ;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  pp. 
288,  et  seq. ;  Ortolan,  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer,  liv.  8,  ch.  6 ;  Pis- 
toye  et  Duverdy,  Traiti  des  Prises,  tit.  6,  ch.  2,  sec.  8 ;  Heffter, 
Droit  International,  §  160 ;  Lampredi,  Commerce  des  Neutres, 
pt.  1,  §  8.) 

§  17.  The  numerous  treaties  to  which  the  United  States 
have  been  parties,  and  which  contain  any  stipulations  res- 
pecting  contraband,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  one 
just  referred  to  with  England,  in  1794,  confine  the  term  to 
arms  and  munitions  of  war,  and  in  the  early  ones,  naval  stores 
are,  in  express  terms,  excluded  from  the  list  The  more  mod- 
em treaties  between  European  powers,  are  not  calculated  to 
throw  much  light  upon  this  subject.  The  declarations  of  the 
French  and  English  governments,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war  with  Russia,  in  1864,  except  contraband  of  war  from 
the  articles  to  which  impunity  is  accorded,  but  they  contain 
no  new  definition  of  contraband.  But  the  British  order,  in 
council  of  February  18th,  1864,  issued  in  anticipation  of  the 
declaration  of  war,  prohibits  fi-om  being  exported  or  carried 
coastwise,  ^*  all  arms,  ammunition  and  gun  powder,  military 
and  naval  stores,  and  the  following  articles,  being  articles 
which  are  judged  capable  of  being  converted  into,  or  made 
useful  in  increasing  the  quantity  of  military  or  naval  stores, 
that  is  to  say,  marine  engines,  screw  propellers,  paddle 
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wheels,  cylinders,  cranks,  shafts,  boilers,  tubes  for  boilers, 
boiler  plates,  fire  bars,  and  every  article  or  any  other  compo- 
nent part  of  an  engine  or  boiler,  or  any  article  whatever, 
which  is,  or  can,  or  may  become  applicable  for  the  manu&c- 
ture  of  marine  machinery."  Although  this  order,  and  its 
subsequent  modification,  was  probably  not  intended  as  a 
fresh  declaration  of  contraband  of  war,  yet  it  was  evident, 
from  the  character  of  the  order  itself,  and  from  answers  given 
by  the  ministers  in  the  house  of  commons,  that  the  parts  and 
elements  of  steam  machinery,  and  also  coals,  were  to  be 
regarded  as  articles  ancipUis  usuSy  not  necessarily  contraband, 
but  liable  to  be  considered  so,  if  they  were  to  be  applied  to 
the  military  or  naval  uses  of  the  enemy.  A  Swedish  ordi- 
nance, of  April  8th,  1854,  section  fifth,  enumerates  as  contra^ 
band  of  war,  all  kinds  of  arms,  munitions  of  war,  military 
stores,  saddles,  bridles,  and  other  manujGBictured  articles, 
immediately  applicable  to  warlike  purposes.  ( U.  S.  Statutes 
at  Largey  vol.  8,  passim ;  Wheaioriy  JElem.  Int.  LaWy  pt.  4,  ch» 
3,  §  24 ;  Minburg  BevieWy  No.  203,  July,  1854 ;  OrtohUy  Dip- 
lomatie  de  la  Mety  tome  2,  ch.  6;  Heffiery  Droit  Intemationaly 
§  160.) 

§  18.  Again,  if  we  recur  to  the  decisions  of  prize  courts, 
although  we  shall  find  less  discordancy,  perhaps,  than  in  the 
other  sources  of  international  law,  we  nevertheless  shall 
encounter  a  diversity  of  sentiment,  on  some  points,  which  it 
would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  reconcile.  Even  in  the  same 
eountry,  at  difiTerent  periods,  the  decisions  have  been  various 
and  contradictory.  Thus,  in  England,  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins, 
the  judge  of  admiralty  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.,  1674,  in 
the  case  of  a  Swedish  vessel,  laden  with  naval  stores,  already 
referred  to,  decided  that  such  commodities  as  pitch,  tar,  and 
naval  stores,  except  in  ca«e  of  besieged  places,  ought  not  to 
be  judged  contraband;  while  Sir  William  Scott  condemned 
naval  stores  as  contraband,  even  when  bound  to  a  mercantile 
port  only,  as  ^*  they  may  then  be  applied  to  immediate  use  in 
the  equipment  of  privateers,  or  may  be  conveyed  from  the 
mercantile  to  the  naval  port,  and  there  become  subservient  to 
every  purpose  to  which  they  could  have  been  applied,  if  going 
directly  to  a  port  of  naval  equipment."  The  same  authority 
sustained  the  orders  and  instructions  to  English  cruisers,  to 
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fiieze  all  neatral  veasela  kdeix  with  com,  flonr^  meal,  and 
other  proviBionSy  hound  to  porta  of  France,  npon  the  ground 
that  hy  the  modem  law  of  nations,  all  provisions  are  to  bei 
considered  contraband,  and,  as  such,  liable  to  confiscation, 
whenever  the  depriving  the  enemy  of  these  supplies  is  one 
of  the  means  to  be  employed  in  reducing  him  to  terms. 
{DaUoZf  Beperioirey  verb.  Prises  MarUmes^  sec,  8,  art.  2 ;  Jfer- 
Im^  Reperioire  verb.  Prise  Maritime^  §  3,  art.  8;  Piskye^  ei 
Dwoerdy^  Des  Prises^  tit.  6,  ch.  2,  sec.  8 ;  L^e  and  Cor.  of  Sir 
L.  Jenkins^  vol.  2,  p.  751 ;  WheaUm^  Hist.  Law  of  Nations^ 
p.  180;  WheaUm.  Mem.  Int.  LaWy  pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §  24;  The 
Charlotte^  5  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  305 ;  The  Bicknumdy  5  Bob.  Bep., 
p.  825 ;  The  NeptunuSy  3  Bob-  Bep.,  p.  108.) 

§  19.  As  already  stated,  it  is  not  our  present  intention  to 
attempt  to  reconcile  conflicting  opinions  and  decisions,  or  to 
deduce,  from  any  process  of  reasoning,  the  rules  of  an  universal 
law  applicable  to  contraband  of  war.  But  we  vrtll  endeavor 
to  state  what  has  been  decided  to  be  contraband  by  the  prisse 
courts  of  Europe  and  of  the  United  States,  wherein  the  courts 
are  generally  agreed,  and  wherein  they  have  differed  in  opinion. 
It  is,  perhaps,  of  as  much  importance  to  know  what  has  been, 
and  is  likely  to  be,  administerd  as  the  law,  in  the  courts  of 
the  principal  commercial  states,  as  to  know  what  (nighiy  in  the- 
ory, to  be  established  as  the  conventional  law  of  nations. 
The  liability  to  capture  can  only  be  determined  by  the  rules 
of  iiiternational  law,  as  interpreted  and  applied  by  the  tribunals 
of  the  beUigerent  state  to  the  operations  of  whose  cruisers  the 
neutral  merchant  is  exposed.  {PhiUimorey  On  JbU.  Law^  voL 
8,  §§  251,  et  seq. ;  Duer^  On  Insurancey  vol.  1,  p.  634;  Wildman^ 
Int.  Law  J  vol.  2,  pp.  110,  et  seq. ;  Manning j  Law  of  Nations^ 
pp,  801,  302 ;  MefteTy  DroU  International^  §§  159, 160.) 

§  20.  It  is  universally  admitted,  as  already  remarked,  that 
all  instruments  and  munitions  of  war  are  to  be  deemed  con« 
traband,  and  subject  to  condemnation.  This  rule  embraces, 
by  its  terms,  and  by  fitir  construction,  all  ordnance  and  arms 
of  every  description,  balls,  shells,  shot,  gunpovrder,  and  arti* 
cles  of  military  pyrotechny,  gun-carriages,  amunition-wag- 
gons,  belts,  scabbards,  holsters,  all  militaiy  equipments  and 
military  clothing.  Any  vessel,  evidently  built  for  warlike 
purposes,  as  gun  and  mortar  boats,  and  destined  to  be  sold 
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for  such  use,  is  clearly  liable  to  confiscation  under  the  same 
rule.  To  this  list  is  to  be  added  all  articles,  manufiEK^tured 
or  unmanufactured,  which  are  almost  exclusively  used  for 
military  purposes,  as  machinery  for  manufacturing  arms,  and 
saltpetre,  and  sulpher  for  maldng  gunpowder.  ( Garden,  De 
JJiplomaHej  liv.  7,  §  6 ;  PhiUimore,  On  Int.  LaWy  vol.  8,  §  229 ; 
Buer,  On  lasuranccy  vol.  1,  p.  686 ;  Bynkershoek,  Quaest  Jur. 
Pub.y  lib.  1,  cap.  10 ;  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac,  lib.  8,  cap. 
1,  §  6 ;  Wheaion,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §  24 ;  VaUel^ 
Droit  des  GenSj  liv.  8,  ch.  7,  §  112 ;  Chitty,  Com.  Law,  pp. 
444-449 ;  Law  of  Natims,  pp.  119-128 ;  Heffter,  DroU  Inter- 
national,  §  110 ;  Bello,  Derecho  Intemacianal,  pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  4 ; 
Biquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  liv.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  15 ;  HauiefeuiUe^ 
Des  Nations  Neutres,  tit.  8,  sec.  2 ;,  Merlin^  Repertoire  verb. 
Prise  Maritime^  §  8,  art.  8 ;  De  Oussy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1, 
tit.  8,  §  14 ;  Lamprediy  Commerce  des  Neutres,  pt.  1,  §  9 ;  Dal- 
loz,  Repertoire  verb.  Prises  Maritimes,  sec.  8,  art.  2.) 

§  21.  It  is  an  established  doctrine  of  the  English  admiralty, 
that  all  manufactured  articles  that  in  their  natural  state  are 
fitted  for  military  use,  or  for  building  and  equipping  ships 
of  war,  such  as  masts,  spars,  rudders,  wheels,  tillers,  sails, 
sail-cloth,  cordage,  rigging  and  anchors,  are  contraband  in 
their  own  nature,  to  the  same  e3ctent  as  munitions  of  war, 
and  that  no  exception  is  admitted  in  their  favor,  unless  crea- 
ted by  express  provisions  of  a  treaty.  Since  the  introduction 
of  steam,  as  a  motive  power,  in  ships  of  war,  the  British  prize 
courts  would  probably,  upon  the  same  principle,  condemn 
as  contraband  all  marine  engines,  screw  propellers,  cylinders, 
shafts,  boilers,  boiler  plates,  tubes,  fire-barsj  and  every  com- 
ponent part  of  a  marine  engine  or  boiler,  and  every  article 
suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  marine  machinery.  {Duer, 
On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.  685 ;  The  Charlotte,  5  Rob.  Bep.,  p. 
805 ;  The  Neptunus,  8  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  108 ;  Wheaion,  Elem.  InL 
Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §  24 ;  Edinburg  Review,  No.  208,  July,  1854 ; 
PhiUimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  284 ;  Poison,  Law  of  Nations, 
p.  68 ;  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  212.) 

§  22.  Articles  in  a  rough  state,  which  may  be  used  for  mili- 
tary and  naval  purposes,  may,  or  may  not,  be  contraband, 
according  to  their  nature  and  destined  use,  as  inferred  from 
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tbeir  immediate  deBtination.  Thus,  pitch,  tar  and  hemp, 
destined  to  the  enemy's  use,  are  generally  held  to  be  contra- 
band in  their  nature,  but  where  they  are  the  produce  of  the 
neutral  country  from  which  they  are  exported,  and  are  the 
property  of  its  subjects  or  citizens,  they  are  exempt  from  con- 
fiscation, except  when  they  are  exclusively  and  immediately 
destined  to  warlike  use.  Ship-timber,  in  a  rough  state,  is 
not  in  se  contraband,  but  it  may  become  so  from  its  particular 
character,  as  masts  and  spars,  or  from  the  character  of  its  port 
of  destination.  Copper  is  not  generally  contraband,  but  if 
in  sheets,  adapted  to  the  sheathing  of  vessels,  it  is  condemned. 
Hemp  is  more  favorably  considered  than  cordage.  Rosin  is 
not  generally  contraband,  but  is  condemned  if  going  to  a 
port  of  naval  equipment.  Iron  itself  is  treated  with  indul- 
gence, but  if  of  such  a  form  as  to  make  it  suitable  for  mili- 
tary or  naval  purposes,  and  its  immediate  destination  is  for 
such  use,  it  cannot  claim  the  benefit  of  exemption.  The 
same  rule  would  probably  be  applied  to  all  unwrought  materi- 
als for  ship  building,  and  for  the  construction  of  marine 
machinery.  Since  the  introduction  of  steam  as  the  motive 
power  in  ships  of  war,  the  question  has  been  much  discussed 
in  Europe,  whether  coals  are  to  be  considered  as  contraband. 
They  would  seem  now  to  properly  belong  to  the  same  class 
as  ship-timber,  tar,  pitch,  and  other  unwrought  materials  for 
ship  building  and  naval  stores.  In  the  recent  war  between  the 
allies  and  Russia,  the  English  cruisers  stopped  coals  on  their 
way  to  an  enemy's  port  on  the  Black  sea,  though  it  appears, 
from  an  answer  already  referred  to,  given  in  the  house  of 
commons  by  Sir  James  Graham,  that  they  would  be  regarded 
by  British  cruisers  as  one  of  the  articles  ancipitis  usus^  not 
necessarily  icontraband,  but  liable  to  detention  under  circum- 
stances that  warrant  suspicion  of  their  being  destined  to  the 
military  or  naval  uses  of  the  enemy  Ortolan  first  expressed 
the  opinion  that  coals  might,  or  might  not,  according  to  their 
intended  use,  be  classed  as  prohibited  articles ;  but  he  after- 
ward corrected  this  statement,  and  concluded  that  they  never 
can,  under  any  circumstances,  become  contraband  of  war. 
This  view  of  the  question  is  ably  advocated  by  Hautefeuille. 
{Poison^  Law  of  Nations,  p.  63 ;  Duevj  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  p. 
686;  HeffteTy  DroU  IniemaiioTudy  §  160;    WkeaUmy  JElem.  JnL 
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Law  J  pt.  4^  ch.  3,  §  24,  note ;  Bdh^  Derecho  ^BUernaeUmal,  pt 
2,  cap.  8,  §  4 ;  HauiefeuHle^  Des  Nations  NeutreSy  tit  8^  sec  2 ; 
OrioUm,  Diplamatie  de  la  MeVy  liy.  8,  ch.  6 ;  De  Ckissyy  Droii 
Maritme,  Uv.  1,  tit  3,  §  14;  The  Staadi  Embden,  1  Bob.  Eep., 
p.  26 ;  The  Sarah  Christina^  1  Rob-  Rep.,  p.  241 ;  The  MariOy 
1  Rob,  Rep.,  p.  372 ;  The  AppoUo,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  158 ;  The 
Christina  Mariaj  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  166 ;  ITie  Twee  Jnffrouoeny  4 
Rob.  Rep.,  ^.24A;  The  JEvert,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  854^  7%6  Nostra 
Signora^  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  97.) 

§  23.  The  probable  use  of  articles  is  inferred  from  their 
known  destination.  This  rale  seems  neither  unjust  nor 
unequal.  The  remarks  of  Chancellor  Kent  on  this  point  are 
exceedingly  clear  and  appropriate.  "The  most  important 
distinction,"  he  says,  "  is  whether  the  articles  were  intended 
for  the  ordinary  uses  of  life,  or  even  for  mercantile  ship's 
use,  or  whether  they  were  going  with  a  highly  probable  des- 
tination to  military  use.  The  nature  and  quality  of  the  port 
to  which  the  articles  are  going,  is  not  an  irrational  test.  If 
the  port  be  a  general  commercial  one,  it  is  presumed  the 
articles  are  intended  for  civil  use,  though  occasionally  a  ship 
of  war  may  be  constructed  in  that  port  But,  if  the  great 
predominent  character  of  that  port,  like  Brest  in  Prance,  or 
Porsmouth  in  England,  be  that  of  a  port  of  naval  military 
equipment,  it  will  be  presumed  that  the  articles  were  going 
for  military  use,  although  it  is  possible  that  the  articles 
might  have  been  applied  to  civil  consumption.  As  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  the  final  use  of  an  article  ancipitis  vsus^ 
it  is  not  an  injurious  rule,  which  deduces  the  final  use  from 
the  immediate  destination ;  and  the  presumption  of  a  hostile 
use,  founded  on  its  destination  to  a  military  port,  is  very 
much  inflamed,  if,  at  the  time  when  the  articles  were  going, 
a  considerable  armament  was  notoriously  preparing,  to  which 
a  supply  of  those  articles  would  be  eminently  useful."  The 
same  principle  is  laid  down  by  Sir  William  Scott,  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  followed  out  in  all  his  decisions.  It 
applies  equally  to  unwrought  materials  and  ordinary  naval 
stores.  H,  when  they  are  destined  to  a  commercial  port,  it  is 
a  just  presumption  that  they  are  intended  solely  for  civil  use, 
it  is  evident  that  this  presumption  exists  in  all  cases  when 
such  is  their  destination,  from  whatever  country  they  may  be 
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exported,  and  hence,  in  all  such  cafies,  the  preaumption  should 
be  admitted  for  their  protection,  as  it  is  for  their  condemna- 
tion when  destined  to  a  port  of  naval  equipment  The  dis- 
tinction in  l^vor  of  those  which  are  the  produce  of  the  coun* 
try  from  which  they  are  imported,  does  not  seem  to  be  well 
founded.  (Kmi^  Com.  on  Am.  LaWj  vol.  1,  p.  140 ;  JDuer^  On 
Insurance^  vol,  1,  p,  687 ;  The  Commercenj  1  Wheaton,  Rep., 
p.  88;  HeffteTy  JDroU  IniematUmaly  §  160;  Biqnelmey  JDerecho 
Pub.  InLy  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  15.) 

§  24.  It  is  universally  admitted,  that  provisions  {eommeatus 
belK)  are  not,  in  their  own  nature,  contraband.  But  while 
some  contend  that  they  never  can  become  so  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, others  hold,  (and  such  is  the  uniform  practice  of 
the  British  admiralty,)  that  they  may  become  liable  to  con- 
demnation by  their  special  destination  and  intended  use. 
When  they  are  destined  to  the  immediate  supply  of  the  mili- 
tary or  naval  forces  of  the  enemy,  the  aid  thus  intended  to  be 
given  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  is  so  direct  and  import- 
ant that  the  act  of  transportation  is  peculiarly  noxious,  and 
they  are  condemned  without  hesitation.  It  would  seem,  from 
the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  ot  the  United  States,  in 
the  case  of  The  Commercm^  that  where  the  real  object  is  the 
supply  of  the  enemy's  forces,  the  voyage  is  illegal,  even 
where  the  port  of  destination  is  neutral  in  its  character. 
Nor,  by  the  established  doctrine  of  the  English  admiralty,  is 
it  in  all  cases  neccessary,  in  order  to  make  provisions  con- 
traband, that  the  destination  to  the  use  of  the  enemy's  mili- 
tary or  naval  forces  should  be  certain.  The  rule  of  andpitis 
usus  is  here  applied,  which  deduces  the  final  use  from  the 
immediate  destination.  If  destined  to  a  general  commercial 
port,  they  are  presumed  to  be  for  civil  use,  but  if  to  a  port 
whose  predominent  character  is  that  of  naval  construction 
and  equipment,  they  are  presumed  to  be  for  military  use. 
But  such  destination  alone  is  not,  as  a  general  rule,  sufficient 
to  produce  a  condemnation.  It  must  further  appear  that 
the  provisions  were,  from  their  nature  aud  quality,  adapted 
to  military  use;  since,  otherwise,  there  would  be  no  basis  for 
the  presumption  that  they  would  have  been  applied  to  that 
use,  had  their  arrival  been  permitted.  Thus,  where  cheeses, 
intercepted  as  contraband,  were  destined  to  Brest,  a  port 
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notoriously  of  naval  equipment,  evidence  was  required  by 
Sir  William  Scott  of  their  fitness  for  naval  use.  {Duery  On 
Insurance^  vol.  1,  pp.  638,  639;  The  Commercen,  2  Oallis.  Bep., 
p.  264;  1  WTieaton,  Rep.,  p.  382;  The  Jonge  MargareihOj  1 
Rob.  Rep.,  p.  196;  The  Haabet,  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  182;  TheZel^ 
den  RiLsi,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  93;  7%€  Ranger.  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p. 
126;  The  Edward,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  68;  Poison,  Law  ofNationSy 
p.  63;  Ortolan^  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer,  liv.  8,  ch.  6;  Manning, 
Law  of  Nations,  pp.  299,  et  seq. ;  Pisioye  et  Duverdy,  Traiti 
des  Prises,  tit.  6,  ch.  2,  sec.  8 ;  Maisannaire  v.  Keating,  2  Gtai- 
lis.  Rep.,  p.  334 ;  Hefter,  Droit  International,  §  160 ;  BeOo,  De- 
recho  Iniemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  8  §  4 ;  JRiquelme,  Derecho  Pub. 
Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  15 ;  SauiefeuiUe,  Des  Nations  Neuires,  tit. 
8,  sec.  2;  Lampredi,  Commerce  des  Neuires,  pt  1,  §§  7,  9. 

§  25.  The  ancient  custom  of  preemption,  by  the  belligerent, 
of  the  property  of  the  subjects  of  another  state,  as  practiced 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  had  a  much 
wider  operation  and  very  different  meaning  than  is  now 
attributed  to  it.  By  the  French  ordonnance  of  1584,  article 
sixty-nine,  contraband  was  subjected,  not  to  confiscation,  but  to 
preemption.  But,  according  to  the  modem  use  of  this  term,  it 
is  applied  to  articles  not  subject  to  confiscation,  as  contraband 
in  themselves,  but  being  ambigui  usus  are  made  subject  to 
seizure,  and  to  be  condemned  to  the  use  of  the  belligerent, 
he  paying  their  value  with  a  reasonable  mercantile  profit, — 
which,  by  the  practice  of  the  British  prize  courts,  is  usually 
fixed  at  ten  per  cent.  If  the  goods  so  seized  are  contraband, 
the  carrying  of  them  is  a  criminal  act,  punishable  by  confis- 
cation or  any  milder  penalty  which  the  belligerent  may  see 
fit  to  impose  ;  but  if  not  contraband,  by  the  law  of  nations, 
they  are  not  liable  to  preemption.  The  question,  therefore, 
resolves  itself  into  one  of  contraband,  upon  which  opinions 
are  somewhat  divided.  ( WUdman,  Ini.  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  219, 
et  seq.;  Poison,  Law  of  Nations,  p.  64 ;  PhUlimore,  On  Ini.  Law, 
vol.  3,  §§  267-270 ;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  313,  ct  seq.; 
Ward,  Of  Contraband,  p.  196 ;  The  Sarah  Christina,  1  Rob. 
^  Rep.,  p.  241 ;  The  Haabet,  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  174 ;  Heffter,  Droit 
IntemaiionaU  §  161 ;  BeJlo,  Derecho  Iniemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  8, 
§  4 ;  HautefeuiHe,  Des  Nations  Neutres,  tit.  7,  ch.  2 ;  De  Cussy, 
Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit.  8,  §  18.) 
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§  26.  Bnt  the  Britiflh  admiralty,  and  especially  Sir  William 
Scott,  went  much  further,  and  sustained  the  capture  of  pro- 
visions which  were  not  even  probabb/  destined  to  military 
use,  not,  indeed,  confiscating  as  c<mtraband  of  war  on  the 
ground  of  their  being  ambigm  u^^  but  condemning  them  to 
the  use  of  the  British  government,  on  the  payment  of  a  price 
equivalent  to  their  value,  or  rather,  their  cost  and  the  speci- 
fied mercantile  profit  of  ten  per  cent.  A  similar  rule  o{  pre- 
emption was  applied  by  Great  Britian  to  certain  native  conv- 
modities  of  neutral  states,  found  in  neutral  vessels,  and 
required  by  her  for  naval  purposes.  In  some  cases,  where 
this  rule  of  preemption,  or  pretended  right  of  purchase,  was 
exercised,  it  was  not  claimed  that  the  goods  so  captured  and 
condemned  to  a  forced  sale,  were  contraband,  even  on  the 
ground  othemgambiffui  usus;  but  the  right  to  preempt  them 
was  claimed,  because  "  the  ancient  practice  of  Europe,  or  at 
least,  of  several  maritime  states  of  Europe,  was,  to  confis- 
cate them  entirely;  a  century  has  not  elapsed  since  this 
claim  has  been  asserted  by  some  of  them."  It  was  not 
pretended,  as,  indeed,  it  could  not  have  been,  that  the 
claim  thus  asserted  by  some  of  the  maritime  states  of 
Europe  a  century  before,  was  generally  admitted,  and 
adopted  as  a  rule  of  international  law,  or  that  the  practice 
ever  had  received  any  such  sanction  as  to  make  it  binding 
upon  neutrals.  (jDwer,  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  p.  640 ;  Wheaton, 
Elem.  Int.  LaWy  pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §  24 ;  Kenty  Com.  on  Am.  LaWy 
vol.  1,  pp.  138,  139 ;  PhilUmarey  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §§  267- 
270;  Poison,  Law  of  Nations,  p.  64;  Wildmany  Int.  Law,  vol. 
2,  pp.  219,  et  seq.;  The  Baabet,  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  182;  The 
Sarah  Christina,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  237 ;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations, 
p.  316 ;  Ortolan,  Diphmatie  de  la  Mer,  tome  2,  ch.  6  ;  Heffter, 
Droit  International,  §  161 ;  JBdutefeuiUe,  Des  Nations  Neutres, 
tit.  7,  ch.  2  ;  De  Cussy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit.  3,  §§  14, 18.) 

§  27.  The  arguments  adduced  in  favor  of  the  British  right 
of  preemption  failed  to  convince  its  opponents  of  its  justness 
or  legality,  and  its  enforcement  was,  at  the  time,  most 
strenuously  opposed  by  the  government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  neutn^l  powers  of  Europe.  Kor  did  this  opposition 
cease  with  the  war  in  which  the  rule  had  originated,  or,  at 
least,  been  called  into  operation.    Since  then,  text-writers 
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have  most  emphatically  denied  the  legality  of  the  role, 
and  succeBsfuUy  attacked  the  arguments  by  which  it  was 
attempted  to  be  defended.  Some  British  writers  still  advo- 
cate it  as  a  principle  of  law,  but  there  is  little  probability 
that  in  any  future  war  the  British  government  will  attempt 
to  exercise  the  right  of  preemption,  except  upon  goods  mani- 
festly contraband  of  war.  {De  Oussy^  Droit  Maritimey  liv.  1, 
tit  8,  §§  14, 15 ;  Wheaton,  JElem.  InL  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §  24 ; 
Duer^  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.  640 ;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  LceWj 
vol.  1,  pp.  138, 139 ;  Waite,  State  Papers,  vol.  1,  pp.  398,  898; 
Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  318-816 ;  Ortolan,  IHj^omaiie 
de  la  Mer,  tome  2,  ch.  6 ;  Heffier,  Droit  Iniemational,  §  161.) 

§  28.  Amould  lays  down  the  rule,  that  all  insurances  on 
articles  contraband  of  war  are  wholly  void,  and  incapable  of 
being  enforced  in  the  courts  of  the  belligerent  country.  But 
if  effected  by  or  for  neutrals,  and  sought  to  be  enforced  in 
the  court  of  a  neiUral  state,  the  case  would  be  different,  for  it 
is  not  deemed  unlawful  in  a  neutral,  by  his  own  government, 
to  be  engaged  in  a  contraband  trade.  The  insurance,  there- 
fore, by  a  neutral,  of  articles  contraband  of  war,  being  per  se 
a  valid  contract,  may  be  enforced  in  the  courts  of  the  neutral 
country,  provided  the  nature  of  the  trade  and  of  the  goods  was 
disclosed  to  the  underwriter,  or  provided  there  be  just  ground, 
jfrom  the  circumstances  of  the  trade,  or  otherwise,  to  presume 
that  he  was  duly  informed  thereof.  Mr.  Duer  contends  that 
the  carrying  of  contraband,  being  contrary  to  the  general  law 
of  nations,  renders  the  voyage  prohibited  and  illegal,  and 
hence,  that  an  insurance  of  the  ship  on  such  a  voyage  cannot 
be  sustained.  We  copy  a  portion  of  his  remarks :  "An  insu- 
rance,'* he  says,  "  upon  goods  liable  to  confiscation,  as  con- 
traband of  war,  if  made  in  the  belligerent  country  whose 
rights  are  violated,  it  is  admitted,  by  all  writers,  is  wholly 
void ;  nor  do  I  perceive  any  reason  for  doubting  that  an  insu- 
rance upon  every  other  subject  or  interest,  liable  to  be 
involved  in  the  same  penalty,  is  equally  invalid.  Hence,  a 
policy  upon  the  freight  of  the  contraband  articles,  upon  other 
goods,  the  propeiiy  of  the  same  owner,  and  upon  the  ship, 
when  subject  to  condemnation,  is,  in  all  cases^an  illegal  con- 
tract ;  for,  although  the  penalty  to  which  the  subject  is  liable 
may  not  always  be  enforced  in  a  court  of  admiralty,  that  court 
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alone  seems  competent  to  judge  of  the  special  circumstances 
that  may  warrant  a  discretionary  relaxation  of  its  general 
rules,  Nor,  to  avoid  b^  policy  upon  the  ship,  does  it  seem  to 
be  necessary  that  she  should  be  placed  in  circumstances  to 
justify  her  condemnation.  The  transportation  of  contraband, 
as  viewed  by  the  law  of  nations,  is  universally  an  unlawful 
act;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  it  subjects  the  ship  to  the 
penalty  of  the  loss  of  freight.  The  imposition  of  this  penalty, 
it  seems  to  me,  renders  the  voyage  prohibited  and  illegal : 
and  hence,  if  we  are  governed  by  analogy,  an  insurance  of 
the  ship,  on  such  a  voyage,  cannot  be  sustained.  The  argu- 
ments of  a  sound  policy  lead  us  to  the  same  conclusion.  It 
is  impossible  to  deny  that  a  belligerent  country  has  a  real, 
and,  in  some  cases,  a  deep  interest  in  preventing  the  trans- 
portation of  contraband  articles  to  the  use  of  the  enemy.  To 
permit  the  vehicle  of  transportation  to  be  insured,  is  to  encou- 
rage the  act.  These  reasons  do  not  apply  to  an  insurance 
upon  the  innocent  goods  of  an  innocent  shipper,  which  is, 
doubtless,  valid.  He  was  no  party  to  the  illegal  transaction, 
had  no  power  to  prevent  it,  and,  it  must  be  presumed,  had 
no  knowledge  of  its  existence.  It  is,  however,  doubtful 
whether  the  insurer  is  liable  even  to  the  owner'of  innocent 
goods,  for  a  loss  arising  from  condemnation  or  detention,  by 
his  own  government,  of  the  carrier-ship."  These  views  are 
contested  by  some  of  the  continental  publicists.  {Amotddj 
On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  p.  740 ;  Duer^  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  pp. 
642,  648 ;  Bedarridej  Droit  Maritime,  §§  1095,  et  seq.) 
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CHAPTER   XXV. 


BIGHT  OF  TISITATION  AND  SEABGH. 


OOHTBHTS. 

{ 1.  General  exemption  of  merchant  Testels  on  tbe  high  seaa  —  {2.  Bight  of 
search  a  belligerent  right  onlj  —  {3.  Britiih  claim  of  a  right  of  Tisit  in 
Ume  of  peace  —  {4.  Denied  bj  the  United  Statee  —  {5.  Opinions  of  Ame- 
rican publicifts  —  {6.  Of  continental  writers — {7.  Of  Lord  Stowell  and 
Mr.  Phillimore  —  {8.  Distinction  between  pirates  and  slavers  —  {9.  Great 
Britain  finallj  renounces  her  claim  of  right  of  visit —  2  ^0.  Visitation  aad 
search  in  time  of  war  —  }11.  English  views  as  to  extent  of  this  right  — 
2  12.  Views  of  American  writers —  {  13.  Limitations  imposed  bj  continen- 
tal publicists  —  2  14.  Force  maj  be  used  in  the  exercise  of  this  right — 
2  16.  But  must  be  exercised  in  a  lawful  manner — 2^^*  Penalty  for  con- 
travention of  this  right — 2  ^*^-  Bnglish  decision  as  to  effect  of  eonvoj — 
2  18.  Ships  of  war  exempt  from  search —  2  ^^'  Merchant  ships  under  their 
convoj  —  2  20*  Treaties  respecting  neutral  convoj  —  2  21.  Opinions  of  pub- 
licists—  2  22*  I^eutral  vessels  under  enemy's  convoj  —  2  23.  Besistance  of 
master  on  cargo  — 2  "^^^  Neutral  property  in  armed  enemy  vessel  —  2^^ 
Documents  requisite  to  prove  neutral  character — 2^^'  Concealment  of 
papers  —  \2*l.  Spoliation  of  papers  —  ^l^.  Use  of  false  papers  —  2^^- 
Impressment  of  seamen  from  neutral  vessels  —  2^^*  American  rule,  ss 
defined  by  Webster. 

§  1.  It  has  been  stated  in  a  preceding  chapter  that  every 
merchant  vessel  on  the  high  seas  is  regarded,  in  international 
law,  as  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  state  to  which  it  belongs. 
To  enter  into  such  vessel,  or  to  interrupt  its  course,  by  a 
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foreign  power  in  time  of  peace,  or  (it  being  neutral,)  by  a 
belligerent  in  time  of  war,  "  is  an  €ujt  of  force,  and  is,  prima 
facie,  a  wrong,  a  trespass,  which  can  be  justified  only  when 
done  for  some  purpose,  allowed  to  form  a  sufficient  justificar 
tion  by  the  law  of  nations."  The  right  of  a  vessel  of  one 
state  to  visit  and  search  a  vessel  of  another  state  on  the  high 
seas,  in  any  case,  is  therefore  an  exception  to  the  general 
rights  of  property,  jurisdiction,  equality  and  independence 
of  sovereign  states,  and  to  justify  such  an  act  it  must  be 
shown  that  the  particular  case  comes  clearly  within  the 
exceptions  to  this  rule  which  have  been  established  by  the 
positive  law  of  nations,  or  by  treaty  stipulations  between  the 
parties.  ( Wheaton,  JElem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  3,  §  18 :  Web- 
ster,  Dip.  and  Off.  Papers,  p.  148;  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2, 
p.  40;  Lawrence,  Visitation  and  Search,  p.  4;  Hubner,  Saisiede 
BaUmem,  pt.  2,  ch.  8 ;  Kluber,  Droit  des  Gens  Mod.,  §  298,  a ; 
Jouffrcy,  Droit  Maritime,  p.  218 ;  Heffter,  Droit  IntematioTial, 
§167;  Riqudme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  7;  -Haw- 
tefeuHle,  Des  Natums  Neutres,  tit.  11,  ch.  1 ;  The  Antelope,  10 
Wheaton  Sep.,  p.  66.) 

§  2.  The  right  of  search  upon  the  high  seas  is  now  univer- 
sally regarded  as  simply  a  belligerent  right,  and  one  which 
cannot  be  exercised  in  time  of  peace,  except,  when  it  lias 
been  conceded  by  treaty.  Whatever  difference  of  opinion 
may  formerly  have  existed  on  this  point,  this  right  of  search 
in  time  of  peace,  has  more  recently  been  entirely  and  utteiiy 
disclaimed  by  the  British  government — the  only  maritime 
power  which  was  supposed  to  advocate  it  as  a  principle  of 
the  law  of  nations.  This  general  rule,  with  respect  to  vessels 
on  the  high  seas,  does  not,  of  course,  apply  to  the  execution 
of  revenue  laws  or  other  municipal  regulations  in  the  ports 
and  bays,  or  within  one  marine  league  of  the  coast  ( Ortolan, 
Diplomatic  de  la  Mer.,  tome  2,  ch.  7 ;  Webster,  Dip.  and  Off. 
Paper Sf  p.  148 ;  Lord  Aberdeen  to  Mr.  Everett,  Dec.  20th,  1841 ; 
Webster,  Works,  vol.  6,  pp.  329,  et  seq.;  The  Antelope,  10 
Wheaton,  Sep.,  p.  66 ;  Piquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit 
^,  cap.  7.) 

§  8.  That  government,  however,  at  one  time^ttempted  to 
draw  a  distinction  between  the  right  of  visit,  ana  the  right  of 
Morcby  and  while  it  distinetiy  disavowed  any  claim  to  ex^rdse 
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the  latter  in  time  of  peace,  it  insisted  upon  the  right  of  visit 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  a  merchant  vessel  is 
justly  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  flag  which  she  may 
happen  to  have  hoisted,  such  vessel  heing  in  circumstances 
which  render  her  liable  to  suspicion;  the  right  ^'to  know 
whether  the  vessel  pretending  to  be  American,  and  hoisting 
the  American  flag,  be  bona  fde  American ;"  and  yet,  says 
Lord  Aberdeen,  "  if,  in  the  exercise  of  this  right,  either  from 
involuntary  error,  or  in  spite  of  every  precaution,  loss  or 
injury  should  be  sustained,  a  prompt  reparation  would  be 
afforded."  (Webster,  Dip.  and  Off.  Papers,  pp.  163,  165; 
Webster  J  The  Works  of,  vol.  6,  pp.  835,  et  seq. ;  PhUUmorey 
On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §  326 ;  Lawrence,  Visitation  and  Search, 
p.  4;  Biqudme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit  2,  cap.  7.) 

§4.  "  The  government  of  the  United  States,  on  the  other 
hand,"  said  Mr.  Webster,  '<  maintains  that  there  is  no  such 
well  known  and  acknowledged,  nor,  indeed,  any  broad  and 
generic  difTerence  between  what  has  been  usually  called  visit, 
and  what  has  been  usually  called  search;  that  the  right  to 
visit,  to  be  effectual,  must  come,  in  the  end,  to  include  search; 
and  thus  to  exercise,  in  peace,  an  authority  which  the  law  of 
nations  only  allows  in  time  of  war.  If  such  well  known  die- 
tinction  exists,  where  are  the  proofs  of  it  ?  What  writers  of 
authority  on  public  law,  what  adjudications  in  courts  of  admi- 
ralty, what  public  freaties,  recognize  it?  No  such  recogni- 
tion has  presented  itself  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States ;  but,  on  the  contraiy,  it  understands  that  public  wri- 
ters, courts  of  law,  and  solemn  treaties  have,  for  two  centu- 
ries, used  the  words  'visit'  and  'search 'in  the  same  sense. 
What  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  mean  by  the  '  right 
of  search,'  in  its  broadest  sense,  is  called  by  continental  wri- 
ters and  jurists,  by  no  other  name  than  the  '  right  of  visit' 
Visit,  therefore,  as  it  has  been  understood,  implies  not  only 
a  right  to  inquire  into  the  national  character,  but  to  detain 
the  vessel,  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  voyage,  to  examine 
papers,  to  decide  on  their  regularity  and  authenticity,  and  to 
make  inquisition  on  board  for  enemy's  property,  and  into  the 
business  which  the  vessel  is  engaged  in.  In  other  words,  it 
describes  the  entire  right  of  belligerent  visitation  and  search. 
Such  a  right  is  justly  disclaimed  by  the  British  government, 
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in  time  of  peace.  They,  nevertheless,  insist  on  a  right  which 
they  denominate  a  right  of  visit,  and  by  that  word  describe 
the  claim  which,  they  assert."  Mr.  Webster  thus  describes 
the  views  of  the  United  States,  on  the  means  which  a  vessel 
of  war  may  use  in  time  of  peace,  to  ascertain  the  character 
of  any  other  vessel  on  the  high  seas.  "  As  we  understand 
the  general  and  settled  rules  of  public  law,  in  respect  to  ships 
of  war  sailing  under  the  authority  of  their  government,  "  to 
arrest  pirates  and  other  public  offenders,"  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  may  not  approach  any  vessel  descried  at  sea,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  real  characters.  Such  a 
right  of  approach  seems  indispensable  for  the  fair  and  dis- 
creet exercise  of  their  authority ;  and  the  use  of  it  cannot  be 
justly  deemed  indicative  of  any  design  to  insult  or  injure 
those  they  approach,  or  to  impede  them  in  their  lawful  com- 
merce. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  no  ship  is,  under 
such  circumstances,  bound  to  lie  by,  or  wait  the  approach  of 
any  other  ship.  She  is  at  full  liberty  to  pursue  her  voyage, 
in  her  own  way,  and  to  use  all  necessaiy  precautions  to  avoid 
any  suspected  sinister  enterprise  or  hostile  attack.  Her  right 
to  the  free  use  of  the  ocean,  is  as  perfect  as  that  of  any  other 
ship.  An  entire  equality  is  presumed  to  exist  She  has  a 
right  to  consult  her  own  safety,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
she  must  take  care  not  to  violate  the  rights  of  others. 
She  may  use  any  precautious  dictated  by  the  prudence 
or  fears  of  her  officers,  either  as  to  delay,  or  the  progress 
or  course  of  her  voyage,  but  she  is  not  at  liberty  to  inflict 
injuries  upon  other  innocent  parties,  simply  because  of  her 
conjectural  dangers.  But  if  the  vessel  thus  approached 
attempts  to  avoid  the  vessel  approaching,  or  does  not  comply 
with  her  commander's  order,  to  send  him  her  papers  for 
his  inspection,  nor  consent  to  be  visited  or  detained,  what  is 
next  to  be  done?  Is  force  to  be  used?  And  if  force  be 
used,  may  that  force  be  lawfully  repelled  ?  *  *  *  gup. 
pose  that  force  be  met  by  force,  gun  returned  for  gun,  and 
the  commander  of  the  cruiser,  or  one  of  his  seamen,  be  killed, 
what  description  of  offense  will  have  been  committed  ?  It 
may  be  said  in  behalf  of  the  commander  of  the  cruiser,  that 
he  mistook  the  vessel  for  a  vessel  of  England,  Brazil,  or  Por- 
tugal ;  but  does  this  mistake  of  his,  take  away  from  the 
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American  vessel  the  right  of  self-defense  ?  The  writers  of 
authority  declare  it  to  be  a  principle  of  natural  law,  that  the 
principle  of  self-defense  exists  against  an  assailant  who  mis- 
takes the  object  of  his  attack  for  another  t^hom  he  had  the 
right  to  assail."  He  also  discussed  the  consequences  of 
admitting  the  clium  as  a  matter  of  right,  for,  if  a  rights  it  had 
its  correlative  duUes,  (  Websiery  Dip.  and  Of.  Papers,  pp.  164, 
165,  166,  167 ;  Webster,  The  Works  of,  vol.  6,  pp.  335,  336, 
838,  339;  PhilUmare,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §  328;  BeOo, 
Dereeho  Intemacional,  pt  2,  cap.  8,  §10;  Lawrence,  Visitation 
and  Search,  p.  61 ;  Riquelme,  Dereeho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  2, 
cap.  7  ;   Wheaton,  JBisL  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  706,  et  seq.) 

§  5.  The  views  of  Mr.  Webster  on  this  question  are  fully 
flostained  by  the  best  writers  on  public  law  in  America  and 
Europe.  Chancellor  Kent  says  most  emphatically,  that  the 
right  of  visitation  and  search  ^^  is  strictly  and  exclusively  a 
war  right,  and  does  not  rightfully  exist  in  time  of  peace, 
unless  conceded  by  treaty."  He,  however,  concedes  the 
right  cf  approach,  (as  described  by  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States  in  The  Marianna  Flora,)  ^^  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  ascertidning  the  real  national  character  of  the  vessel 
Bailing  under  suspicious  circumstances."  With  respect  to 
the  right  of  visit  in  time  of  peace,  claimed  by  the  English  gov- 
ernment, Mr.  Wheaton  defied  the  British  admiralty  lawyers, 
<'  to  show  a  single  passage  of  any  institutional  writer  on  pub- 
Uc  law,  or  the  judgment  of  any  court  by  which  that  law  is 
administered,  either  in  Europe  or  America,  which  will  jus- 
tify the  exercise  of  such  a  right  on  the  high  seas  in  time  of 
peace."  *  *  *  "  The  distinction  now  set  up,  between  a  right 
of  visitation  and  a  right  of  search,  is  nowhere  alluded  to  by 
any  public  jurist,  as  being  founded  on  the  law  of  nations. 
The  technical  t^rm  of  visitation  and  search,  used  by  the  English 
civilians,  is  exactly  synonymous  with  the  droit  de  visite  of  the 
continental  civilians.  The  right  of  seizure  for  a  breach  of 
the  revenue  laws,  or  laws  of  trade  and  navigation,  of  a  par- 
ticular nation,  is  quite  different.  The  utmost  length  to  which 
tiie  exercise  of  this  right  on  the  high  seas  haa  ever  been  car- 
ried, in  respect  to  the  vessels  of  another  nation,  has  been  to 
justify  seizing  them  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the 
state  against  whose  laws  tiiey  oflEea^  and  pursuing  theiip,  in 
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case  of  fligbt,  seizing  them  upon  the  ocean,  and  bringing 
them  in  for  adjudication  before  the  tribunals  of  that  state. 
This,  however,  says  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  case  of  The  Marianna  Flora^  has  never  been  supposed 
to  draw  after  it  any  right  of  visitation  or  search.  The  party, 
in  such  case,  seizes  at  his  peril.  If  he  establishes  the  forfei- 
ture, he  is  justified."  Mr.  Justice  Stoiy,  delivering  the  opin- 
ion of  the  supreme  court,  in  the  case  of  The  Marianna  Flora, 
says,  that  the  right  of  visitation  and  search  does  not  belong, 
in  time  of  peace,  to  the  public  ships  of  any  nation.  "  Thia 
right  is  strictly  a  belligerent  right,  allowed  by  the  general 
consent  of  nations  in  time  of  war,  and  limited  to  those  occa- 
sions*" '*  Upon  the  ocean,  then,  in  time  of  peace,  all  possess 
an  entire  equality.  It  is  the  common  highway  of  all,  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  all,  and  no  one  can  vindicate  to  himself 
a  superior  exclusive  prerogative  there.  Every  ship  sails  there 
with  the  unquestionable  right  of  pursuing  her  own  lawful 
business  without  interruption."  {Biqitelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int,j. 
lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  7 ;  Kenty  Com.  on  Am,  LaiOj  vol.  1,  p.  153 ; 
Wheaian^  Elem,  Int.  LaWj  Introduction,  by  Lawrence,  p. 
cxxiv. ;  The  Marianna  Flora^  11  Wheaton  Bep.,  p.  42 ;  Law- 
rencey  Visitation  and  Searchy  p.  61.) 

§6.  The  older  continential  publicists,  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Wheaton,  do  not  distinguish  between  the  right  of  visity  and 
the  right  of  searchy  but  discuss  the  general  question  under 
the  terms  visit  and  visitation^  as  a  belligerent  right,  existing, 
only  in  time  of  war.  Several,  however,  who  have  written 
since  Mr.  Wheaton  made  the  statement  alluded  to,  have  dis- 
cussed the  claim  of  Great  Britain  to  the  right  of  visit  in 
time  of  peace,  as  distinguished  from  the  general  right  of  visi- 
tation  and  search  in  time  of  war.  We  refer  particularly  to 
the  recent  and  able  works  of  MassS,  Ortolan,  Hautefeuille,. 
and  Pistoye  et  Duverdy.  Mass6  says,  "  Whatever  may  be 
the  object  of  visit  in  time  of  peace,  it  is  always  an  act  ofi 
police  which  cannot  be  exercised  by  one  natipn  over  anotheiy 
for  this  act  would  imply,  on  the  part  of  the  visitor,  a  soveiv 
ignty  incompatible  with  the  reciprocal  independence  of 
nations  [peuples.y*  Ortolan  distinguishes  the  right  of  ships 
of  war  to  ascertain  the  nationality  of  a  merchaotman,  {^roii 
JCenquite  du  paviUoriy)  from  the  right  of  visitation  or  search. 
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[droit  de  visite  ou  de  recherche.)    Signals,  exchange  of  words, 
suffice  with  respect  to  the  nationality  of  the  flag,  except  on 
suspicion  of  piracy,  when  all  further  proceedings  must  be 
taken  at  the  risk  of  the  man-of-war.    He  unites  with  Mr. 
Wheaton  in  declaring  that  the  right  of  visitation  or  search 
does  not  exist  except  in  time  of  war.    If  accorded  in  time  of 
peace  by  special  conventions  between  particular  states,  such 
treaty  stipulations  do  not  bind  those  who  are  not  parties  to 
them,  nor  do  they  make  it  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations. 
Hautefeuille  discusses  the  British  pretentions  at  great  length. 
He  agrees  with  Ortolan  with  respect  to  the  right  of  ships  of  war 
to  ascertain  the  nationality  of  a  merchantman  by  approach- 
ing them  and  requiring  them  to  hoist  their  flag.    But  beyond 
this  simple  fact  of  showing  colors,  he  denies  any  droit  d'en- 
quete  in  time  of  peace,  except  in  the  case  of  suspected  piracy, 
which  in  modern  times  very  rarely  occurs.     Even  then  the 
visiting  vessel  proceeds  at  her  peril,  for  if  her  suspicions  are 
not  verified,  she  becomes  guilty  of  an  illegal  act  toward  the 
vessel  visited.    All  three  of  these  writers  oppose  the  policy 
of  granting  this  right  in  time  of  peace  by  treaty,  as  a  meas- 
ure most  dangerous  to  maritime  commerce;  Hautefeuille, 
and  Ortolan  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  such  treaties  are 
not  in  general  binding  even  upon  the  subjects  of  the  states 
making  them,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  virtually  a  surren- 
der of  sovereignty.    Pistoye  et  Duverdy  regard  the  right 
of  reciprocal  visit  {droit  de  visite  riciproque)  in  time  of  peace 
for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  as  one  which  results 
only  from  special  convention  or  treaty,  and  they  refer  to  the 
treaties  between  France  and  England,  of  November  80th, 
1831,  March  22d,  1833,  May  20th,  1845 ;  the  convention 
between  France  and  Sweden,  and  Norway,  May  21st,  1838 
the  treaty  between  France  and  Sardinia,  December  8th,  1834 
between  France  and  the  Two  Sicilies,  February  14th,  1838 
France  and  Tuscany,  November  27th,  1837;  and  the  conven- 
tion between  France  and  Hayti,  August  9th,  1840.     We 
know  of  no  continental  writer  who  advocates  or  admits  a 
right  of  visit,  in  time  of  peace,  except  in  the  single  case  of 
vessels  suspected  of  piracy.    {Ortolan^  JDiplomatie  de  la  Mer, 
liv.  3,  ch.  2,  §  15,  Hautefeuille,  Des  Nations  Neutres,  tit.  11, 
eh.  2 ;  Pistoye  et  Duverdy,  Des  Prises,  tit  1,  ch.  3,  sec.  2 ; 
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Massiy  Droit  Qmmercialy  liv.  2,  tit.  1,  c.  2,  §  2 ;  Be  Qissy^ 
Droit  MariUmej  tome  2,  pp.  864,  385 ;  JSeffler,  Droit  Interna- 
tionalj  §  168 ;  Riquelme,  Derecho  Ptib.  InUy  lib.  1,  tit  2,  cap.  7.) 

§  7.  The  older  EngliBh  writers,  and  English  judicial  deci 
sions,  are  directly  opposed  to  the  pretentions  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen, and  generally  agree  with  the  continental  writers  on  this 
question.  Lord  Stowell,  than  whom  no  greater  authority 
can  be  found  in  British  maritime  jurisprudence,  says :  ^^  I 
can  find  no  authority  that  gives  a  right  to  the  interruption 
of  the  navigation  of  the  vessels  of  states  on  the  high  seas, 
except  that  which  the  rights  of  war  give  to  both  belligerents 
against  neutrals."  Again  he  says:  ^^TSo  one  can  exercise 
the  right  of  visitation  and  search  upon  the  high  seas,  except 
a  belligerent  power.  No  such  right  has  ever  been  claimed, 
nor  can  it  be  exercised  without  the  suppression,  interruption 
and  the  endangering  of  the  relations  with  and  the  lawful 
navigation  of  other  countries.  K  the  right  were  to  exist  at 
all,  it  must  be  universal  and  extend  equally  to  all  countries. 
K  I  were  to  proceed  to  consider  this  question  further,  it 
would  be  necessaiy  for  me  to  state  the  gigantic  mischieft 
which  such  a  claim  is  likely  to  produce."  And,  again :  ^^AU 
nations  being  equal,  all  have  an  equal  right  to  the  uninter- 
rupted use  of  the  ocean  for  their  navigation.  In  places 
where  no  legal  authority  exists,  where  the  subjects  of  all 
states  meet  upon  the  footing  of  entire  equality  and  inde- 
pendence, no  one  state  or  any  of  its  subjects  have  a  right  to 
assume  or  to  exercise  any  authority  over  the  subjects  of 
another."  But  some  recent  British  writers,  and  among 
them  Mr.  Phillimore,  have  attempted  to  sustain  the  views 
of  Lord  Aberdeen.  Mr.  Phillimore  has  argued  the  question 
at  considerable  length.  He  says,  ^^  It  is  quite  true  that  the 
right  of  visit  and  search  is  strictly  a  belligerent  right  But  the 
right  of  visit  in  time  of  peace  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  naiimaliiy  of  a  vesselj  is  a  part,  indeed,  but  a  very  small 
part,  of  the  belligerent  right  of  visit  and  search."  He  then 
quotes  the  words  of  Byukershoek,  '^Yelim  animadvertas, 
eatenus  utique  licitum  esse  amicum  navem  sistere,  ut  non  ez 
fallaci  forte  aplustri,  sed  ex  ipsis  instrumentis  in  navi  reper^ 
tis  constet,  navem  amicam  esse,"  and  adds,  *' Surely  this 
reasoning  applies  to  the  right  of  ascertaining  the  national 
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character  of  a  suspected  pirate  in  time  of  peace ;  and  it  may 
be  added,  that  it  appears  to  have  been  so  considered  by  no 
less  a  jurist  than  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent."  The  words  of  Byn- 
kershoek  are  tbus  translated  by  Mr.  3>nponceau :  ''  But  it 
ought  to  be  observed,  that  it  is  lawful  to  detain  a  neuircA 
vessel^  in  order  to  ascertainj  not  by  the  flag  merely,  which 
may  be  fraudulently  assumed,  but  by  the  documents  them- 
selves which  are  on  board,  whether  she  is  really  neuiroL'* 
Not  only  the  extract  itself,  but  the  whole  chapter,  has  refer- 
ence to  the  belUgereni  right  to  search  neutral  vessels.  Not  a 
word  her^  or  elsewhere  in  Bynkershoek  can  be  found  in 
jbvor  of  Hie  right  of  visitation  and  search  in  time  of  peace. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Phillimore  is  in  error  in  saying  that  such  a 
constraction  was  put  by  Chancellor  Kent  upon  the  passage 
quoted.  The  reference  is  not  made  by  Kent,  but  by  an 
anotator,  since  his  deathi  The  text  of  Kent's  commentaries, 
which  remains^  unchanged,,  declares  emphatically  that,  '^it, 
(the  right  of  visitation  and  search)  is  founded  upon  necessity, 
<md  is  strictly,  a  tear  right,  and  does  not  rightfully  exist  in  time  of 
peace^  unless  conceded  by  treaty.''  Moreover,  the  note  to  the 
recent  editions  of  his  work,  in  which  Bynkershoek  is  erro- 
neously quoted,  refers  only  to  intervisitation  in  case  of  sus- 
pect^ piracy^  and  even  then  it  is  doubtful  whether  anything 
more  is  intended  than  the  right  of  approach,  as  described  by 
the  supreme  court  in  the  case  of  Marianna  Flora,  to  which 
the  note  refersi  Surely,  Mr.  Phillimore  will  not  rest  the  right 
of  visit  in  time  of  peace  upon  the  authority  of  an  anonymous 
and  ambiguous  note  to  Kent's  commentaries,  when  the  text 
of  tibe  same  work  is  so  emphatically  against  such  a  claim. 
Mr.  Phillimore  also  refers  to  that  part  of  Mr.  Webster's 
argument  drawn  from  tiie  consequences  resulting  from  the 
admission  of  tiie  right  of  visitation  as  a  right  in  time  of  peace, 
and  pronounces  it  to  be  "extremely  weak."  Without  com- 
mentating upon  the  judgment  thus  summarily  passed  upon 
the  soundness  of  Mr.  Webster's  reasoning,  let  us  examine 
the  grounds  on  which  Mr.  Phillimore  himself  bases  this  pre- 
tended right  of  visitation  in  time  of  peace.  All  the  authori- 
ties which  he*  has  quoted,  have  reference  only  to  the  belUgerent 
right  of  visitation  and  search,  which  is  not  disputed.  "  But," 
he  says,  "the  right  of  visit  in  timd  of  peace,  is  a  part^  indeed, 
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bat  a  veiy  Bmall  part  of  the  belligerent  right  of  visit  and 
search."    In  other  words,  the  right  of  visit  being  "but  a 
very  small  part  of  a  belligerent  right,  it  may  therefore  be  exer- 
cised m  time  of  peace!    To  justify  the  exercise,  in  time  of 
peace,  of  any  part  of  a  belligerent  right,  no  matter  how  "  very 
dmall "  it  may  be,  will  require  something  more  than  bare 
assertion;  but  Mr.  Phillimore  has  given  no  authorities  what- 
ever in  support  of  this  new  and  singular  proposition.    It  is 
true  that  he  also  bases  this  right  upon  the  same  grounds  as 
the  right  to  visit  and  detain  pirates;  but  the  cases,  as  will  be 
shown  hereafter,  are  so  manifestly  different  as  to  destroy  all 
analogy  of  reasoning.    Again,  he  confounds  the  right  of  visit 
with  the  right  of  approa/:hy  which  is  admitted  by  Mr.  "Webster 
and  all  American  and  European  writers,  who  most  strenu- 
ously deny  the  right  of  visit  in  time  of  peace.     "  This  right  of 
mitigated  visit  in  time  of  peace,"  he  says,  "is  sometimes  deli- 
cately described  as  the  right  of  approach.    It  is  called  by  the 
French,  droit  d^enqutte  du  paviUon^  as  distinguished  from  the 
droU  de  visite  ou  de  recherche;  and  it  is  said  that  this  nationaUty 
of  the  flag  may  be  ascertained  by  signals  and  hailing,  and 
even  when  there  is  a  suspicion  of  piracy,  all  proceedings 
beyond  the  exchange  of  hailing  and  signals,  must  be  taken 
at  the  risk  of  the  man-of-war  who  visits.    Whether  these 
limitations  be  just  or  not,  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  visit 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  nationality  of  the  vessel, 
must  be  exercised  without  the  right  of  search,  which  is  exclu- 
sively incident  to  a  belligerent."    Mr.  Phillimore's  argument 
in  favor  of  the  right  of  visit  in  time  of  peace,  drawn  from  the 
requirement  of  international  law  that  every  vessel  must  have 
some  document  proving  her  nationality  and  identity,  is  the 
same  as  that  advanced  by  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  which  is 
referred  to  and  answered  in  the  foregoing  extracts  from  the 
official  letter  of  Mr.  Webster.  ( WfieaUm,  Mem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  2, 
ch.   2,  §  16 ;   PhiOmore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §§  322-326 ; 
Bynkershoeky  Quaiest.  Jur.  Pub.,  lib.  1,  cap.  14;  Dupcnceau, 
Translation,  etc.,  p.  110 ;  Kent.  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  153 ; 
Wheatonj  On  the  Bight  of  Search,  pp.  168, 164 ;  The  Marianna 
Ihra,  11  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  48 ;  Coxe,  Brief  JExamination,  etc., 
p.  26 ;  Lawrence,  On  Visitation  and  Search,  pp.  79-103 ;  The 
LoidSy  2  Dodson  Rep.,  p.  210;  The  San  Juan  Nepomuceno, 
1  Haggard  Rep.,  p.  266.) 
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§  8.  The  remark  of  Mr.  Phillimore,  that  the  objection  by 
the  United  States  to  the  right  to  visit  and  search  a  suspected 
slaver  bearing  the  American  flag,  applies  equally  to  the  sus- 
pected pirate  sailing  under  the  same  flag,  is  fully  answered 
by  the  American  government,  which  admits  the  right  to  visit 
and  search  any  vessel  "reasonably  suspected"  of  being 
engaged  in  piracy.  The  distinction  is  clearly  pointed  out  in 
President  Tyler's  special  message  of  Pebruaiy  27th,  1843,  as 
follows:  "The  attempt  to  justify  such  a  pretension  [i.  e.  the 
right  of  visit  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  slave  trade] 
from  the  right  to  visit  and  detain  ships  upon  reasonable  sus- 
picion of  piracy,  would  deservedly  be  exposed  to  universal 
condemnation ;  since  it  would  be  an  attempt  to  convert  an 
established  rule  of  maritime  law,  incorporated  as  a  principle 
into  the  international  code  by  the  consent  of  all  nations,  into 
a  rule  and  principle  adopted  by  a  single  nation,  and  enforced 
only  by  its  assumed  authority.  To  seize  and  detain  a  ship 
upon  suspicion  of  piracy,  with  probable  cause,  and  in  good 
faith,  affords  no  just  ground  either  for  complaint  on  the  part 
of  the  nation  whose  flag  she  bears,  or  claim  of  indemnity  on 
the  part  of  the  owner.  The  universal  law  sanctions  and  the 
common  good  requires  the  existence  of  such  a  rule.  The 
right  under  such  circumstancesy  not  only  to  visit  and  detain^  but  to 
search  a  shipy  is  a  perfect  rights  and  involves  neither  responsibUify 
nor  indemnity.  But,  with  this  single  exception,  no  nation  has, 
in  time  of  peace,  any  authority  to  detain  the  ships  of  another 
upon  the  high  seas,  on  any  pretext  whatever,  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  territorial  jurisdiction."  The  argument  of 
President  Tyler,  it  will  be  seen,  is  founded  on  the  admitted 
fact  that  the  slave  trade,  not  being  piracy  by  the  law  of 
nations,  cannot  be  held  to  carry  with  it  the  same  liabilities 
attached  to  the  latter.  The  pirate,  as  an  enemy  of  the  human 
race,  may,  by  the  common  law  of  the  world,  be  seized  and  dis- 
posed of  by  whomsoever  taken.  Lawful  commerce  demands 
the  extinction  and  suppression  of  maritime  depredation ;  and 
hence,  in  consideration  of  this  desirable  end.  President  Tyler 
held  that  "to  seize  and  detain  a  ship  upon  suspicion  of 
piracy,  with  probable  cause  and  in  good  faith,"  affords  no 
just  ground  for  any  reclamations  in  the  premises.  If,  then, 
by  our  laws  the  slave  trade  is  placed  in  the  same  catagoiy 
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with  the  crime  of  piracy,  why  should  it  not  be  subject  to  the 
same  liabilities?  For  the  reason  assigned  by  President 
Tyler,  in  common  with  the  consenting  voice,  not  only  of 
American  statesmen,  but  of  distinguished  European  public- 
its,  that  such  an  admission  would  involve  the  theoretical 
right  of  any  maritime  power,  at  its  pleasure,  to  interpolate 
its  municipal  statutes  into  the  law  of  nations.  The  slave 
trade  is  not  piracy  by  the  common  law  of  the  world,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  treated  as  piracy  on  the  high  seas,  where  the 
sanctions  of  international  law  can  alone  assert  their  right  to 
universal  recognition.  The  British  man-of-war  which  detains 
an  American  vessel  on  suspicion  of  piracy  is  acting,  accord- 
ing to  President  Tyler's  view,  within  the  scope  of  public  law; 
but  to  assert  the  same  right  as  equally  applicable  to  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave  trade  is  to  found,  on  a  municipal  statute, 
a  claim  which  is  derivable  only  from  the  common  consent  of 
all  civilized  nations.  It  would  be  giving  an  extra-territorial 
effect  to  a  municipal  law,  and  would  be  a  recognition  of  the 
right  once  assumed  by  Great  Britain  to  impress  her  seamen 
from  American  vessels.  It  has  been  decided  by  the  courts, 
both  of  England  and  America,  that  the  slave  trade  is  not 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nations.  (^Biquelmey  Derecho  Pub.  Ini.^ 
lib.  1,  tit  2,  cap.  8 ;  Phillimare,  On  Int.  LaWj  vol.  8,  §§  322- 
326 ;  Laivrence,  On  Visitation  and  Search,  pp.  21,  et  seq. ;  Whea- 
ton.  Elan.  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  2,  §  15 ;  Pistoye  et  Duverdy,  Traiti 
des  Prises^  tit.  1,  ch.  2;  TheAntetope^  10  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  66; 
The  Diana^  1  Dodson  Rep.,  p.  95;  The  LouiSj  2  Dodson 
Rep.,  p.  238.) 

§  9.  This  discussion  between  the  governments  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  or  more  properly  speaking, 
between  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Mr.  Webster,  arose  out  of  the 
pretensions  of  British  cruisers  on  the  coast  of  Africa  to  visit 
American  vessels  suspected  of  being  engaged  in  the  slave 
trade.  Neither  party  would  admit  the  correctness  of  the  rule 
of  international  law  contended  for  by  the  other,  but  the 
difficulty  in  the  particular  case  was  amicably  arranged  by  an 
agreement  that  each  government  should  maintain  a  specified 
naval  force  on  the  coast  of  Africa  to  prevent  the  fraudulent 
use  of  their  respective  flags.  The  discussion,  however,  proved 
that  the  ground  taken  by  the  United  States  was  sustained  by 
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reason  and  the  weight  of  authority.  Such  was  the  position 
of  this  question  until  1858,  when  the  operations  of  British 
cruisers  in  visiting  American  vessels,  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
suspected  of  heing  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  brought  about 
a  direct  issue  between  the  two  governments.  The  United 
States  regarded  such  visits  as  i^  violation  of  their  flags,  and 
protested  against  the  acts  of  these  cruisers.  Before  acting 
upon  this  direct  iseue  the  British  ministiy  referred  the  qnes- 
tion  to  the  law  officers  of  the  crown,  and  the  answer  to  this 
reference  was,  as  predicted  by  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Wheaton, 
that  no  authority  could  be  found  to  support  the  pretentions 
of  Lord  Aberdeen;  and  the  right  of  visit  in  time  of  peace, 
as  distinguished  from  the  belligerent  right  of  visitation  and 
search,  was  then  distinctly  and  unequivocally  disavowed  by 
the  British  government.  The  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  minister 
of  foreign  affairs,  announced  in  the  house  of  lords,  on  the 
26th  of  July,  1858,  that,  on  receiving  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  law  officers  of  the  crown,  "her  majesty's  government 
at  once  acted,  and  we  frankly  confessed  that  we  had  no  legal 
claim  to  the  right  of  visit  and  of  search  which  has  hitherto 
been  assumed.  Her  majesty's  government  have  therefore 
abandoned  both  these  claims."  Lord  Lyndhurst,  on  the 
same  occasion,  in  answer  to  the  charge  that  the  government 
had  surrendered  a  most  valuable  and  important  right,  said, 
"we  have  surrendered  no  right  at  all;  for,  in  point  of  fact,  no 
such  right  as  that  contended  for  has  ever  existed.  We  have,  my 
lords,  abandoned  that  assumption  of  right,  and,  in  doing  so, 
I  think  that  we  have  acted  justly,  prudently,  and  wisely." 
After  quoting  several  authorities,  he  continues,  "your  lord- 
ship will  perceive  that  both  on  this  side  of  the  water,  and  in 
America,  the  highest  authorities  on  the  subject  have  pro- 
nounced against  any  such  supposed  right.  For  myself,  I 
may  say  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  any  principle  of 
law  or  of  reason  upon  which  such  a  right  could  rest"  *  *  * 
Again,  "  I  will  refer  now  only  to  the  principle  on  which  the 
question  itself  rests.  What  is  the  rule  in  respect  to  the  high 
seas,  and  to  the  navigation  on  the  high  seas  ?  All  nations 
are  equal  on  the  high  seas.  Whether  they  be  the  most 
powerful  or  the  weakest,  their  vessels  on  the  high  seas  are 
placed  upon  a  perfect  footing  of  equality.    What  is  the 
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position  of  a  merchant  ship  upon  the  high  seas  ?  Why,  it  is 
part  of  the  dominion  of  the  country  to  which  it  helongs. 
What  right  has  one  nation,  then,  to  interfere  with  another 
when  their  rights  on  the  high  seas  are  coequal  7  What  right 
has  one  nation  to  interrupt  or  to  interfere  with  the  navigation 
of  another  nation  ?  Why,  the  principle  is  so  clear  and  so 
distinct  that  it  will  not  admit  of  the  smallest  doubt."  ^  ^  ^ 
^^  Having  stated  this  principle,  the  next  question  which  arises 
is  this :  How  are  those  difficulties  to  be  met  which  arise  out 
of  frauds  practised  on  the  high  seas  ?  It  may  be  said  that 
the  flag  of  America  may  be  assumed  by  another  power  to 
cover  the  basest  of  purposes.  But  how  can  that  a^ect  the 
right  ?  How  can  the  conduct  of  a  third  power  affect  any 
right  existing  on  the  part  of  the  United  States?  By  our 
treaty  with  Spain  we  have^  no  doubly  the  right  to  visU  and  search 
Spanish  vessels  with  the  view  to  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade. 
But  how  can  the  treaty  between  Spain  and  us  affect  the 
rights  of  America?  Why,  common  reason  is  decisive  on 
the  subject.  WeU,  but  what  other  course  can  we  take  ?  I 
say  that  the  course  is  quite  clear  and  plain.  If  one  of  our 
cruisers  see  a  vessel  with  the  American  flag,  and  has  reason 
to  believe  it  is  assumed,  he  must  examine  and  inquire  into 
the  facts  as  well  as  he  can.  If  he  ascertains,  to  the  best  of 
his  judgment,  that  the  vessel  has  no  right  to  use  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  he  may  certainly  visit  and  examine  her  papers,  and 
if  he  finds  his  suspicions  correct,  he  may  deal  with  the  vessel 
in  a  manner  justified  by  the  particular  relation  existing 
between  England  and  that  country  to  which  the  vessel 
belongs.  Anierica,  in  such  a  case,  would  have  no  right  to 
interfere.  The  matter  would  simply  be  one  between  an 
English  cruiser  and  the  particular  vessel  seized.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  it  should  turn  out  that  the  vessel  after  all 
was  an  American  one,  that  was  perfectly  justified  in  using 
the  flag  suspected,  our  situation  is  this,  that  we  should  imme- 
diately apologize  for  the  act  that  was  committed,  and  make 
the  most  ample  repa^tion  for  the  injury  that  was  committed." 
The  foregoing  remarks  of  Lord  Lyndhurst  were  adopted  by 
the  British  minister  of  foreign  aflSsiirs  as  expressive  of  the 
opinious  of  his  government  {Laiorencej  On  Visitation  and 
Searchi  pp.  181,  et  seq. ;  Monthly  Law  Reporiery  vol.  21,  p. 
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265;  London  Times ^  July  27th,  1858;  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes^ 
July  let,  1858.) 

§  10.  Although  it  is  universally  conceded  that  the  vessels 
of  one  state  cannot  search  the  duly  documented  vessel  of 
another  state,  in  time  of  peace,  and  although  the  right  of 
visitation,  if  it  exists  at  all,  (and  since  its  recent  renounce- 
ment by  Great  Britain,  probably  no  respectable  power  will 
claim  that  it  does  exist,  except  in  cases  of  piracy,)  must  be 
limited,  in  time  of  peace,  to  the  sole  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  national  character  of  a  suspected  vessel,  it  is,  neverthe- 
less, the  incontestable  right  of  the  lawfully  commissioned 
cruisers  of  every  belligerent,  in  time  of  war,  to  visit  and 
search,  on  the  high  seas,  the  merchant  ships  of  every  nation, 
whatever  may  be  their  character,  cargoes,  or  destination. 
This  right  of  visitation  and  search,  in  time  of  war,  springs 
directly  from  the  right  of  maritime  capture }  for  without  the 
former  we  must  abandon  the  latter,  or  so  extend  it  as  to 
authorize  the  indiscriminate  seizure  of  all  merchant  vessels 
that  may  be  found  upon  the  ocean ;  until  they  are  visited 
and  searched,  it  would  be  impossible  to  know  whether  or 
not  they  are  liable  to  capture,  either  from  the  ownership  of 
the  vessel,  the  nature  of  the  cargo,  or  the  character  of  the 
voyage.  It  will  be  shown  hereafter,  that  while  nearly  all  are 
agreed  as  to  the  general  right  of  visitation  and  search,  there 
is  great  diversity  of  opinion  with  respect  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  a  neutral  vessel  is  liable  to  search,  and  with 
respect  to  the  character  and  extent  of  the  search  which  the  bel- 
ligerent is  authorized  to  make.  {Kent,  Com,  on  Am.  Law,  vol. 
1,  p.  158 ;  Duer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.  725 ;  Wildmun,  Int.  Law, 
vol.  2,  p.  119;  Phillimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §  325 ;  Wheaton, 
Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  3,  §  29 ;  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv. 
8,  ch.  7,  §  114 ;  Bynkershoek,  Quaest.  Jur.  Pub.,  lib.  1,  cap.  14; 
Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §§  317,  821 ;  Galliani,  del 
Doveri  de  P.  Neu.,  p.  458 ;  Lampredi,  Del  Commercio  de  Papoli 
Neu.,  p.  185 ;  Kciiber,  Droit  des  Gens,  Mod.,  §  298 ;  Hubner, 
Saisie  des  Batimens  Neutres,  tome  1,  pt.  2,  p.  227 ;  Azuni,  Droit 
Maritime,  tome  2,  ch.  3,  §  4;  7%6  Antelope,  10  Wheaton  Rep., 
p.  66 ;  The  Anna  Maria,  2  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  327 ;  Manning, 
Law  of  Nations,  pp.  350,  et  seq. ;  Tetens,  Considerations  sur  les 
Droits,  etc.,  sec.  5,  p.  184 ;  Ortolan^  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer^  tome 
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2,  ch.  7 ;  Garden^  De  Diplomatie^  liv.  7,  §  12 ;  Pistoye  et  Duxerdy, 
TraiU  des  Prises j  tit.  5,  ch.  1 ;  BellOj  Derecho  Iniemacionalj  pt. 
2,  cap.  8,  §  10 ;  -Hejfter,  Droit  Intematianal,  §  168 ;  Biqudme, 
Derecho  Pub.  Int.^  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  16 ;  HautefeviUe^  des  Natims 
Neutresy  tit  11,  ch.  1 ;  De  Cusst/y  Droit  Mdritimey  liv.  1,  tit.  3, 
§15.) 

§  11.  Sir  William  Scott,  in  the  case  of  The  Maria^  said, 
that  to  visit  and  search  merchant  vessels  on  the  high  seas, 
whatever  may  be  the  ships,  the  cargoes,  or  the  destinations, 
is  the  indubitable  right  of  the  lawfully  commissioned  cruisers 
of  a  belligerent  nation,  because,  until  they  are  visited  and 
searched,  it  is  impossible  to  know  the  character  of  a  vessel 
or  its  destination.  ^'  This  right,"  he  says,  ^^  is  so  clear  in 
principle,  that  no  man  can  deny  it  who  admits  the  right  of 
maritime  capture ;  because,  if  you  are  not  at  liberty  to  ascertain 
by  sufficient  inquiry  whether  there  is  property  that  can  legally 
be  captured,  it  is  impossible  to  capture.  *  *  *  The  right  is 
equally  clear  in  practice,  for  practice  is  uniform  and  univer- 
sal on  the  subject.  The  many  European  treaties  which  refer 
to  this  right,  refer  to  it  as  preexisting,  and  merely  regulate 
the  exercise  of  it.  All  writers  upon  the  law  of  nations  unani- 
mously acknowledge  it,  without  the  exception  of  even  Hubner 
himself,  the  great  champion  of  neutral  privileges."  {Kenty 
Com.  qn  Am.  LaWy  vol.  1,  p.  154 ;  Wheaimiy  Ekm.  Int.  LaWy 
pt  4,  ch.  8,  §  29;  The  Maria,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  360;  The  LouiSy 
2  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  245 ;  BeUoy  Derecho  Iniemacional,  pt  2,  cap. 
8,  §  10.) 

§  12.  The  same  view  of  this  question  is  taken  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.  Chancellor  Kent  says,  that  the  belligerent  right 
of  visitation  and  search  is  now  "  considered  incontrovertible ;" 
and  after  giving  a  summary  of  the  opinion  of  the'  English 
high  court  of  admiralty  in  the  case  of  The  Maria,  he  adds, 
the  doctrine  of  the  English  admirality  ''  has  been  recognized, 
in  its  fullest  extent,  by  the  courts  of  justice  in  this  country," 
(the  United  States.)  The  opinion  of  Mr.  Wheaton  is  equally 
decided.  "The  right  of  visitation  and  search,"  he  says,  "of 
neutral  vessels  at  sea,  is  a  belligerent  right,  essential  to  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  capturing  enemy's  property,  contra- 
band of  war,  and  vessels  committing  a  breach  of  blockade. 
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*  *  Indeed,  it  seems  that  the  practice  of  maritime  captures 
could  not  exist  without  it.  Accordingly  the  text-writers 
generally  concur  in  recognizing  the  existence  of  this  right" 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  the  case  of  Thz  Anna  MariUj  sjdd 
that  "  the  right  to  visit  and  detain  for  search  is  a  belligerent 
right  which  cannot  be  drawn  into  question."  Notwithstand- 
ing that  the  ship's  papers  in  this  case  were  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory, the  supreme  court  held  that  the  right  to  search  the  ship 
in  order  to  examine  fully  as  to  the  character  of  her  trade, 
was  a  complete  right.  The  same  court,  in  other  cases,  have 
fully  sustained  Sir  William  Scott's  opinion  with  respect  to 
the  extent  of  search  authorized  by  the  rules  of  international 
law.  {Kenty  Cam.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  164 ;  WJieaknij  ■ 
Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §  29 ;  Webster,  Dip.  and  Of. 
Papers,  p.  164;  Webster,  The  Works  of,  vol.  6,  pp.  339,  et  seq. ; 
The  Anna  Maria,  2  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  327 ;  The  Mariana 
Flora,  11  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  42 ;  The  Nereide,  9  Cranch  R^., 
p.  427-468.) 

§  13.  The  continental  publicists  admit  the  general  right 
of  visitation  and  search,  as  a  belligerent  right  authorized  by 
the  rules  of  international  law,  but  they  would  restrict  its  exer- 
cise within  very  narrow  limits.  Hubner  thinks  it  should  be 
limited  to  the  examination  of  the  papers  on  board,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  neutrality  of  the  vessel.  Rayneval  says  that 
it  should  be  limited  to  the  coasts  of  the  belligerents,  and  ought 
not  to  be  exercised  upon  the  high  seas,  any  further  than 
may  be  necessary  to  ascertain  the  actual  neutrality  of  the 
vessel  visited,  because,  he  says,  a  neutral  vessel  on  the  high 
seas  has  no  other  duty  to  perform  toward  a  belligerent  than 
that  of  showing  that  she  does  not  belong  to  the  enemy,  and 
that  she  is  not  sailing  under  a  false  flag;  any  further  exami- 
nation he  deems  an  act  of  hostility.  Hautefeuille  considers 
that  the  right  of  visit  may  be  exercised  wherever  acts  of  hos- 
tility are  permitted ;  that  is,  in  the  territorial  seas  of  the  bel- 
ligerents, and  upon  the  ocean,  but  not  in  neutral  waters. 
Moreover,  that  its  object  is  not  merely  to  ascertain  the  charac- 
ter of  the  vessel,  whether  it  be  enemy  or  neutral,  but  also,  if 
the  latter,  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  not  violating  neutral 
duty,  and  thereby  rendering  itself  subject  to  capture.    He, 
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however,  limits  the  examination  to  the  papers  prodaeed,  and 
will  permit  no  further  investigation  where  the  visiting  officer 
douhts,  or  pretends  to  doubt,  their  genuineness  or  the  truth 
of  their  statements.  To  search  for  other  papers,  to  interro- 
gate the  captain  and  crew,  or  to  investigate  the  character  of 
the  cargo,  he  deems  an  abuse  of  the  right  of  visit, — acts 
entirely  unauthorized,  and  which  neutrals  may  and  ought  to 
resist  with  force.  Lampredi,  Azuni,  and  Ortolan,  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  visit  cannot  proceed  beyond  the  examina- 
tion of  the  papers,  except  where  there  is  suspicion  of  fraud. 
Martens  and  Masse,  though  in  some  respects  diftering  in 
their  views,  limit  the  right  of  search  to  the  single  case  where 
the  papers  are  incomplete  or  irregular.  {HauiefeuilUy  Des 
Nations  Netitres^  tit  12 ;  Bayneval^  De  la  Liberii  des  MerSy  tome 

1,  chs.  16-28 ;  Hubner^  De  la  Saiste  de  BatimenSy  tome  1,  pt 

2,  ch.  8 ;  Ortolan,  Dip.  de  la  Mer,  liv.  8,  ch.  7 ;  Massi,  Droit 
Commercial,  liv.  2,  tit.  2,  ch.  2 ;  Martens,  Essay  sur  les  Arma- 
teurs,  ch.  2 ;  Azuni,  Droit  Maritime,  ch.  8,  art.  4 ;  Lampredi, 
Commerce  de^  Neiitres,  §  12 ;  De  Cussy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1, 
tit.  3,  §  15.) 

§  14.  The  exercise  of  this  right,  within  its  true  limits,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  implies  the  right  of  using  lawful  force,  if 
necessary,  in  its  execution,  the  same  as  in  the  execution  of  a 
civil  process  on  land.  The  right  of  search  on  the  one  side^ 
implies  the  duty  of  submission  on  the  other;  and  as  the  belli- 
gerent may  lawfully  apply  his  force  to  the  neutral  property, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  its  character  and  destination, 
it  necessarily  follows  that  the  neutral  may  not  lawfully  resist 
the  lawful  exercise  of  the  right  of  search.  This  duty  of  the 
neutral,  says  Sir  William  Scott,  is  founded  on  the  soundest 
maxims  of  justice  and  humanity.  There  are  no  conflicting 
rights  between  nations  at  peace,  and  the  right  of  search  in 
the  belligerent  necessarily  denies  the  right  of  resistance  in 
the  neutral.  Any  attempt,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  the  neu- 
tral vessel,  its  owner,  officers^  or  crew,  to  resist  the  lawful 
search  of  a  duly  commissioned  cruiser  of  a  belligerent  power, 
is  a  violation  of  a  duty  imposed  by  the  laws  of  war,  and  incurs 
a  penalty  proportioned  to  the  nature  of  the  offense.  ( WAea- 
ton,  JElem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  3,  §  29;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am*  Law, 
vol.  ly  p.  154 ;  Ortolan,  Diplomatic  de  la  Mer,  tome  2,  ch.  7 ; 
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The  Maria,  1  Hob.  Eep.,  p.  MO ;  The  Ekaiwr,  2  WLeaL  Sep., 
p.  S45 ;  BeUo,  Derecho  IrUernaeUmal,  pt  2,  cap.  8,  §  10 ;  Seffter^ 
Droit  International^  §  171 ;  Riquelme,  Derecho  Pub*  InLj  lib.  1^ 
tit  2,  cap.  14 ;  Haut^euiUe,  Dee  Naiio/ns  Neuires,  tit  11,  ch.  2.) 

§  15.  Bnt,  althougb  it  is  the  duty  of  the  neutral  to  Btibmit 
to  the  lawfal  search  of  the  belligerent,  and  to  all  acts  that  are 
necessary  to  accomplish  that  object,  it  by  no  means  foUoTrs 
that  the  belligerent  is  subject  to  no  restraints  in  the  exercise 
of  this  right  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  right  is  lawfhl,  it 
mast  be  exercised  in  a  lawfal  manner.  The  right  is  limited 
to  such  acts  as  are  necessary  to  a  thorough  examination  into 
the  real  character  of  the  vessel,  her  cargo,  and  voyage,  and 
all  acts  that  transcend  the  limits  of  this  necessity  are  unlaw- 
ful. For  any  improper  detention  of  the  vessel,  or  any  tinne- 
cesisary,  and  therefore  nnlawfhl,  violence  to  the  master  or 
<trew,  the  belligerent  court  of  admiralty  is  pretty  certain  to 
atrard  full  compensation  in  damages ;  and  if  this  should  be 
denied  to  the  neutral,  his  own  government  may  demand  and 
enforce  the  redress  of  his  wrongs.  "Whatever,"  says  Philli- 
more,  "may  be  the  injury  that  casually  results  to  an  indivi- 
dual from  the  act  of  another,  while  pursuing  the  reasonable 
exercise  of  an  established  right,  it  is  his  misfortune.  The  law 
pronounces  it  damnum  absque  injurid^  and  the  individual  from 
whose  act  it  proceeds  is  liable  neither  at  law,  nor  in  the  forum 
of  conscience.  The  principal  right  necessarily  carries  with 
it,  also,  all  the  means  essential  to  its  exercise.  A  vessel  must 
be  pursued,  in  order  to  be  detained  for  examination.  And 
if,  in  the  pursuit,  she  has  been  in  any  way  injured,  (e.  g.,  dis- 
masted, upset,  stranded,  or  even  run  on  shore  and  lost,)  it 
would  be  an  unfortunate  case,  but  the  pursuing  vessel  would 
be  acquitted."  The  usual  mode,  adopted  by  most  of  the 
maritime  powers  of  Europe,  of  summoning  a  neutral  to 
undergo  visitation,  is  the  firing  of  a  cannon  on  the  part  of 
the  belligerent.  This  is  called  by  the  French  semonce^  eaup 
d^aemtance,  and  by  the  English,  affirming  ffun.  It  is,  undoubt^ 
edly^  the  duty  of  the  neutral  to  obey  such  a  summons,  but 
there  is  no  positive  obligation  on  the  belligerent  to  fire  such 
an  affirming  gun^  for  itsi  use  is  by  no  means  universal.  More* 
over,  any  other  method,  as  hailing  by  signals,  etc.,  of  sum* 
moning  a  neutral  to  snbmit  to  aa  exaaiination,  naajr  be 
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eqttally  aB'  rffectiVe  attd  binding'  as  the  affirmative  gun,  if  the 
Bominons  is  actually  communicated  to,  and  understood  by, 
the  neutraL  The  means  used  are  not  essential,  but  the  &ct 
o^  a  summons  actually  communicated,  is  necessaiy  to  acquit 
the  visiting  vessels  of  all  damages,  which  may  result  to  the 
neutral  disobeying  it.  {Ortolan,  Diptomatie  de  la  Mer,  tome  2, 
ch.  7 ;  Doer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  pp.  727,  728 ;  Kent,  Com. 
on  Ain.  Law,  vol.  1 ,  p.  156 ;  Phillimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  Sj 
§§881-83S;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  §169;  BautefeuiUe, 
Des  Nations  Neutres,  tit.  11,  ch.  2 ;  The  Eleanor,  2  Wheaton 
Rep.,  p.  358 ;  The  Anna  Maria,  2  Wheat.  Rep-,  p.  327 ;  The 
Jeune  Eugenie,  2  Mason  Rep.,  p.  439 :  The  Mariana  Flora,  11 
Wheat.  Rep.,  pp.  48-66 ;  The  Nereides  9  Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  392 ; 
Bello,  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  10 ;  JRiquelme^  Dere* 
eho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  7.) 

§  16.  The  penalty  for  the  violent  contravention  of  thid 
right,  is  the  confiscation  of  the  property  so  withheld  from 
visitation  and  search.  "  For  the  proof  of  this,"  says  Bit 
Wm.  Scott,  "  I  need  only  refer  to  Vattel,  one  of  the  n^ost 
correct,  and  certainly  not  the  least  indulgent  of  modern  pro- 
fessors of  public  law."  He  then  quotes  §  114,  ch.  7,  liv.  8,  of 
Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  and  continues :  "  Vattel  is  here  to  be 
considered  not  as  a  lawyer  delivering  an  opinion,  but  as  A 
witness  asserting  a  fact — ^the  fact  that  such  is  the  existing 
practice  of  modern  Europe."  After  referring  to  other  autho- 
rities, he  closes  his  remarks  on  this  point  with  the  following 
Emphatic  declaration:  "I  stand  with  confidence  upon  all 
principles  of  reason — upon  the  distinct  authority  of  Vattel, 
—  upon  the  institutes  of  other  great  maritime  countries,  as 
well  as  those  of  our  own  country,  when  I  venture  to  lay  it 
down,  that  by  the  law  of  nations,  as  now  understood,  a  delibe- 
rate and  continued  resistance  to  search,  on  the  part  of  a 
neutral  vessel,  to  a  lawful  cruiser,  is  followed  by  the  legal 
consequence  of  confiscation."  This  penalty  is  not  averted 
by  the  orders  of  the  neutral  sovereign  to  resist  the  visitation 
and  search  of  the  belligerent  cruiser.  '^  The  law  of  nations," 
says  Duer,  '^  does  not  permit  the  sovereign  power  of  a  neu- 
tral state  to  interpose  its  authority  for  such  a  purpose,  so  as 
to  vary  the  legal  rights  of  the  belligerent.  *  *  *  Hence, 
the  obedience  of  the  neutral  sabjeot  tathe  unlawful  orders  of 
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his  government,  bo  far  from  juetifjing  his  conduct^  will 
impress  him  with  the  character  of  an  enemy."  The  ^e8is^ 
anco  of  the  neutral  cannot,  therefore,  be  protected  by  any 
orders  or  mstructions  from  its  own  government,  but  the 
act  must  be  judged  of  according  to  its  own  character.  (  WUd- 
man^  Int.  LaWj  vol.  2,  pp.  122,  et  seq. ;  Duer^  On  Insurance^ 
vol.  1,  pp.  728,  729 ;  The  Maria,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  361 ;  The 
JElsabCj  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  408 ;  Riquelme,  Derecho  Piib.  InLy  lib. 
1,  tit.  2,  cap.  14 ;  Ortolan,  JDiplomatie  de  la  Mer,  tome  2,  ch.  7.) 

§  17.  Nor,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Sir  Wm.  Scott,  can 
the  interposition  of  the  authority  of  the  neutral  sovereign, 
by  the  presence  of  an  armed  convoy,  deprive  the  lawfully 
commissioned  cruiser  of  the  legal  right  of  visitation  and 
search.    His  language  on  this  point  is  very  clear  and  decided. 
"Two  sovereigns,"  he  says,  " may  unquestionably  agree,  if 
they  think  fit,  as  in  some  late  instances  they  have  agreed,  by 
special  covenant,  that  in  the  presence  of  one  of  their  armed 
ships  along  with  their  merchant  ships,  shall  be  mutually 
understood  to  imply  that  nothing  is  to  be  found  in  that  con- 
voy of  merchant  ships  inconsistent  with  amity  or  neutrality; 
and  if  they  consent  to  accept  this  pledge,  no  third  party  has  a 
right  to  quarrel  with  it,  any  more  than  any  pledge  which  they 
may  agree  mutually  to  accept.    But  surely  no  sovereign  can 
legally  compel  the  acceptance  of  such  a  security  by  mere 
force.    The  only  security  known  to  the  law  of  nations  upon 
this  subject,  independently  of  all  special  covenant,  is  the 
right  of  personal  visitation  and  search,  to  be  exercised  by 
those  who  have  the  interest  in  making  it."    ( Wheaion,  Elem. 
InU  LaWj  pt  4,  ch.  8,  §  29 ;  Jiiqiielme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib. 
1,  tit.  2,  cap.  14 ;  Hautefeuille,  De$  Nations  Neutres,  tit.  11,  ch. 
8 ;  De  Cussy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  2,  ch.  22 ;  Bello,  Derecho 
Intemacional,  pt  2,  cap.  8,  §  10 ;  Duer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p. 
729 ;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  p.  869 ;  PhiUimore,  On  InL  Law, 
vol.  8,  §  838 ;    Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  124 ;  T/ie  Maria, 
1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  840.) 

§  18.  This  question  leads  to  an  examination  of  the  powers, 
duties,  and  exemptions  of  public  armed  vessels  on  the  high 
seas.  The  belligerent  right  of  visitation  and  search,  what- 
ever its  extent  or  limitation,  is  undoubtedly  confined  exclu- 
iirely  to  private  merchant  vessels,  and  does  not  apply  to 
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of  war.  The  immunity  of  such  vessels  on  the  high  seas, 
from  the  exercise  of  any  right  of  visitation  and  search,  or  of 
any  other  belligerent  right,  has  been  uniformly  asserted  and 
conceded.  "  A  contrary  doctrine,"  says  Kent,  "  is  not  to  be 
found  in  any  jurist  or  writer  on  the  law  of  nations,  or  admit- 
ted in  any  treaty,  and  every  act  to  the  contrary  has  been 
promptly  met  and  condemned."  "  A  public  vessel,"  says 
Wheaton,  "belonging  to  an  independent  sovereign,  is 
exempt  from  every  species  of  visitation  and  search,  even 
within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  another  state;  h  fortiori^ 
must  it  be  exempt  from  the  exercise  of  belligerent  rights  on 
the  ocean,  which  belong  exclusively  to  no  one  nation." 
{Kent^  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  157 ;  WheatoHy  JElem.  Int. 
Law.  pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §  18 ;  Vaiieij  Droit  des  Gens^  liv.  1,  ch.  19, 
§  216 ;  liv.  2,  ch.  7,  §  80 ;  Groiius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Fao.^  lib.  2, 
cap.  8,  §  18 ;  Ruiherforih,  Institute,  b.  2,  ch.  9,  §§  8, 19 ;  PAiflt- 
fnorCj  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  384 ;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations, 
pp.  870,  et  seq. ;  Ortolan,  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer,  tome  2,  ch.  7 ; 
Be]lo,  Derecho  Iniemaeional,  pt  2,  cap.  8,  §  10 ;  HautefeuHh, 
Des  Nations  Neutres,  tit.  11,  ch.  6.) 

§  19.  One  of  the  most  common,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
important  duties  of  public  ships  of  war,  is  the  convoy  or  pro- 
tection of  merchant  vessels  on  the  high  seas.  Can  such  con- 
voying ships  exempt  the  merchant  vessels,  under  their  pro- 
tection, from  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  visitation  and  search, 
from  which  they  themselves  are  exempt?  If  so,  may  neutral 
vessels  place  themselves  under  such  protection,  and  lawfully 
resist  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  belligerant  cruisers,  to  sub- 
ject them  to  such  visitation  and  search?  In  other  words,  is 
the  opinion  of  Sir  William  Scott,  before  referred  to,  a  true 
exposition  of  the  law  of  nations  on  this  subject?  If  private 
merchant  vessels,  so  convoyed,  are  exempt  from  visitation 
and  search,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  no  resistance  on  their 
part  to  an  attempt  to  visit  or  search  them,  can  draw  after  it 
any  penalty;  for  in  doing  so,  they  violate  no  duty.  This 
question  is  properly  divided  into  two  parts :  First,  the  case  of 
convoy,  by  ships  of  war,  of  private  vessels  of  the  same  state; 
and  second,  the  case  of  convoy  of  merchant  vessels  of  other 
neutral  states.  The  discussions  of  publicists  has  been  mainly 
confined  to  the  first  class  of  cases,  although  some  have 
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claimed  that  the  convoying  ship  extendi  its  owb  exemption 
to  all  neutral  merchant  veBsels  under  He  protection*  Before 
examining  into  this  distinction,  we  will  give  a  brief  summaiy 
oi  the  various  treaties  on  the  subject  of  convoy,  and  the  opin- 
ions of  text-w^ritere.  {HmiiefeuUle,  Dcs  Nations  Neuires^  tit.  XI, 
ch.  8 ;  Ortolan^  JJiplomatie  de  la  Mer,  liv.  3,  ch.  7 ;  Massif 
Droit  Commercial^  liv.  2,  ch.  2 ;  Heffter^  Droit  Intemationaly 
§  170;  Jouffror/j  Droit  Maritime^i^.  2;  NaUy  Volkerrechtj  §§  169^ 
et  seq. ;  Jacobseiij  Seerechty  eic.^  p.  140;  MmmiTiffj  Law  of 
Nations^  p.  356;  De  Cussy^  Droit  Maritime^  liv.  2,  ch.  22; 
PoehlSf  Seerecht^  p.  532.) 

§  20.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  ancient  practice  with 
respect  to  the  effect  of  neutral  convoy  on  the  exercise  of  the 
belligerent  right  of  visitation  and  search,  it  was  not  till  near 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  the  question 
assumed  any  considerable  importance.  In  the  war  of  1658, 
between  England  and  Holland,  Queen  Christina,  of  Sweden, 
directed  her  merchant  vessels  to  take  all  possible  advantage 
of  the  convoy  of  her  ships  of  war,  and  ordered  such  convoy- 
ing ships  to  resist,  even  by  force,  every  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  belligerents  to  visit  the  merchant  vessels  placed  under 
their  protection.  This  ordinance,  however,  was  never  execu- 
ted, and  the  war  was  terminated  soon  after  its  publication. 
In  the  succeeding  war,  between  England  and  Spain,  Holland, 
now  a  neutral,  claimed  the  exemption  of  her  merchant  ships 
under  convoy,  and  an  English  squadron  was  obliged  to  con- 
tent itself  with  the  word  of  Do  Ruyter,  that  the  vessel  under 
his  convoy  carried  nothing  belonging  to  the  king  of  Spain. 
England,  however,  refused  to  acknowledge  any  such  right  of 
exemption,  and  Holland  herself,  whenever  a  belligerent, 
always  attempted  to  visit  merchant  vessels,  under  neutral 
convoy.  Even  when  a  neutral,  she  admitted  the  duty  of  the 
convoying  ships  to  exhibit  the  papers  of  the  merchant  ves- 
sel under  its  escort,  and,  if  found  to  be  irregular,  the  right  of 
the  belligerent  cruiser  to  visit  the  suspected  vessel,  and  even 
to  seize  and  conduct  it  into  port  for  trial.  Nevertheless,  she 
applauded  the  conduct  of  Captain  Deval,  in  1762,  and  of 
Admiral  De  Bylatid,in  1780,  in  forcibly  resisting  the  attempt 
of  English  men-of-war  to  visit  merchant  vessels  under  their 
convoy.    None  of  the  treaties  of  1780,  alluded  to  this  ques- 
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tiQB,  but  tb«  resistance  of  the  Swedifih  veeselofi^war,  Ths 
'  WasOj  in  1781|  of  am  attempt  of  an  English  cmiser  to  ^isit  a 
merebaat  vessel  under  convojy  revived  the  discassion,  and 
the  right  of  ex^nption  was  stipulated  in  a  nnmber  of  treaties, 
made  soon  after  by  Rnssia  and  Sweden,  with  other  powers, 
and  especially  in  the  convention  of  armed  neutrality,  signed 
December  4nl6th,  1800.  But  in  the  convention  of  June  ITtb, 
1801,  Bussia  herself  conceded  the  belligerent  right  of  ships 
of  war  to  visit  merchant  vessels  under  neutral  convoy.  TM9 
convention  was  annulled  in  J807.  Since  the  peace  of  183.5, 
]Suropean  treaties  have  generally,  except  where  England  was 
a  party,  stipulated  for  the  exemption  of  merchant  vessek, 
nnder  the  convoy  of  public  ships  of  the  same  state.  The 
treaties  which  the  United  States  have  made  with  foreign 
powers,  both  before  and  since  that  period,  have  generally 
provided  that  in  case  of  convoy,  the  declaration  of  the  com* 
mander  of  the  convoy,  that  the  vessels  uiTder  his  protection 
belong  to  the  nation  whose  flag  he  carries,  and  when  bound 
to  an  enemy's  port,  that  they  have  no  contraband  goods  on 
board,  shall  be  sufficient  Such  are  the  stipulations  contained 
in  the  treaty  with  Sweden,  of  April  8d,  1788,  with  France,  of 
September  30th,  1800;  with  Columbia,  made  October  Sd, 
1824 ;  with  Brazil,  made  December  12th,  1828 ;  with  Mexico, 
made  April  5th,  1831;  with  Chile,  made  May  16th,  1882; 
with  Peru-Bolivia,  made  Ifovember  18th,  188C ;  with  Vene* 
zuela,  made  January  20tb,  1836,  etc.  Itis  worthy  of  remark^ 
that  the  orders  and  decrees  of  the  belligerents  in  the  Cri- 
mean war,  were  silent  as  to  convoy ;  nor  was  it  alluded  to  in 
the  declaration  of  the  Paris  conference,  April  16th,  1856. 
{HauiefeuiUe^  Des  NaiionB  NeuireSy  liv.  1,  tit  2,  ch.  14 ;  Sef* 
tevj  Droit  IrUemaUonalj  §  170 ;  WheaioHj  EUmJnt.  Law,  pt.  4, 
ch.  3,  §  29 ;  U.  S,  Statute^dU  Large,  vol.  8,  pp.  188,  816,  896| 
420, 438,  478,  493.) 

§21.  Recent  continental  publicists,  have  generally  con- 
tended that  neutral  convoy  exempts  the  convoyed  vessel  from 
visitation  and  search.  Some  have  stated  this  proposition 
in  general  terms,  while  others  limit  it  to  merchant  vessels 
convoyed  by  ships  of  war  of  their  own  nation,  and  put  it  on 
the  ground  that  the  declaration  of  the  commander  is  suffici- 
eiit  as  to  the  character  and  cargoes  of  the  vessels  of  his  own 
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country  under  his  escort  and  protection.     Such  are  the  gene- 
ral views  of  Martens,  Rayneval,  Kliiber,  Heffter,  Mass^  and 
Ortolan.    Rayneval,  however,  is  of  the  opinion  that  if  the 
belligerent  vessel  should  inform  the  convoying  commander 
that  he  has  evidence  that  one  or  more  of  the  vessels  under 
his  escort  are  liable  to  capture  for  being  really  enemy's  ves- 
sels, or  because  they  have  on  board  contraband  goods,  des- 
tined to  an  enemy's  port,  the  commander  should  immediately 
proceed,  in  concert  with  the  belligerent  cruiser,  to  veriiy  the 
truth  of  these  allegations.    This  opinion  is  concurred  in  by 
Ortolan ;  but  Hautefeuille  thinks  that  such  examination,  if 
made,  should  be  by  the  neutral  officer  only,  and  that  his 
word,  as  to  the  character  of  his  convoy,  must  suffice.     This 
author  has  discussed  the  question  of  convoy  at  great  length, 
and  with  marked  ability.    It  must,  however,  be  remembered, 
that  he  attempts  to  represent  what  ought  to  he  the  rule  of  inter- 
national law  on  this  subject,  leather  than  what  that  law  really 
is  at  the  present  time.     English  text-writers  have  adopted 
the  opinion  of  Sir  William  Scott,  with  respect  to  the  riffhi  to 
visit  and  search  vessels  under  neutral  convoy,  and  the  effect 
of  such  convoy,  when  it  tended  to  impede  and  defeat  this 
belligerent  right.    Manning  denies  that  neutrals,  under  con- 
voy, can  claim,  under  the  general  law  of  nations,  to  be  exemp- 
ted from  search,  as  a  matter  of  right,  but  he  deems  it  desi- 
rable that  it  should  be  accorded  to  them  by  agreement    The 
United  States  have  uniformly  favored  the  rule  of  exemption, 
and  have,  whenever  possible,  introduced  it  into  their  treaties 
with  other  powers.    It  must^  however,  be  stated  that  Ameri- 
can publicists  have  generally  admitted  that  the  exemption 
cannot  bo  claimed  as  a  matter  of  law,  and  that  an  attempt 
in  this  way  to  impede  search  will  incur  a  penalty.     Chan- 
cellor Sent  says,  that  *^the  very  act  of  sailing  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  belligerent  or  neutral  convoy,  for  the  purpose  of 
resisting  searchy  is  a  violation  of  neutrality."    Mr.  Wheaton, 
m  his  discussion  of  the  Danish  captures  under  the  ordinance 
of  1810,  referring  to  the  English  decisions  respecting  neutral 
convoys,  says :  "Why  was  it  that  navigating  under  the  convoy 
of  a  neutral  ship  of  war  was  deemed  a  conclusive  cause  of 
condemnation?    It  was  because  it  tended  to  impede  and 
defeat  the  belligerent  right  of  search  \  to  reader  eveiy  attempt 
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to  exercise  this  lawful  right  a  contest  of  violence ;  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  world,  and  to  withdraw  from  the  proper 
fornm  the  determination  of  such  controversies  by  forcibly 
preventing  the  exercise  of  its  jurisdiction."  Mr.  Justice 
Story,  in  the  case  of  The  Nereide^  says:  ^*It  is  a  clear  maxim 
of  national  law  that  a  neutral  is  bound  to  a  perfect  imparti- 
ality as  to  all  the  belligerents.  If  he  incorporate  himself 
into  the  measures  or  policy  of  either;  if  he  become  auxil- 
iary to  the  enterprises  or  acts  of  either,  he  forfeits  his  neutral 
character, — nor  is  this  all.  In  relation  to  his  commerce  he  is 
bound  to  submit  to  the  belligerent  right  of  search,  and  he 
cannot  lawfully  adopt  any  measures  whose  direct  object  is  to 
withdraw  that  commerce  from  the  most  liberal  and  accurate 
search,  without  the  application,  on  the  part  of  the  belligerent, 
of  superior  force.  If  he  resists  this  exercise  of  lawful  right, 
or  if,  with  the  view  to  resist  it,  he  takes  the  protection  of  an 
armed  neutral  convoy,  he  is  treated  as  an  enemy,  and  his 
property  is  confiscated.  Nor  is  it  at  all  material  whether  the 
resistance  be  direct  or  constructive.  The  resistance  of  the 
convoy  is  the  resistance  of  all  the  ships  associated  under  the 
common  protection,  without  any  distinction  whether  the  con- 
voy belong  to  the  same  or  a  foreign  neutral  sovereign ;  for 
upon  the  principles  of  natural  justice,  a  neutral  is  justly  charge- 
able with  the  acts  of  the  party,  which  he  voluntarily  adopts, 
or,  of  which  he  seeks  the  shelter  and  protection."  ( WUdmaUj 
Int.  LaWy  vol.  2,  p.  124 ;  Keni^  Com.  on  Am.  Laio^  vol.  1,  p. 
167 ;  Wheaton,  EUm.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  3,  §  82 ;  Duer,  On 
Insurance,  vol.  1,  pp.  781,  782;  The  Nereide,  9  Cranch.  Rep., 
p.  488;  The  Catharine  Elizabeth,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  282;  Ray- 
nemlj  Be  la  Liberti  des  Mers,  t.  1,  ch.  18 ;  Kluber,  Droit  Des 
Gens  Mod.,  §  298 ;  Massi,  Droit  Commercial,  liv.  2,  ch.  2,  sec. 
9 ;  Ortolan,  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer,  liv.  8,  ch.  7;  Heffter,  Droit 
International,  §  170 ;  HatUefeuille,  Des  Nations  Neutres,  tit.  11, 
ch.  8 ;  De  Cussy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit.  8,  §  16.) 

§  22.  The  question,  whether  neutral  vessels  under  enemy's 
convoy  are  liable  to  capture  anc*.  condemnation,  has  been  fre- 
quently raised  and  most  elaborately  discussed.  The  lords  of 
appeal  in  England,  decided  in  the  case  of  The  Sampson,  that 
sailing  under  enemy's  convoy  was  sl  co7iclusive grouui  of  con- 
demnation.   There  has  been  no  direct  decision  on  this  subject 
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by  the  soprenfte  oonrt  of  the  United  States.  Hie  quettion 
was  not  directly  involved  in  the  caee  of  The  Neretde,  hat  Job- 
tioe  Story  in  his  dieseuting  opinion  said :  ^^  My  judgment  is, 
that  the  act  of  sailing  under  belligerent  convoy  is  a  violation 
of  neutrality,  and  the  ship  and  cargo,  if  caught  in  ddictOj  are 
justly  confiscable;  and  further,  that  if  resistance  is  necessary, 
as  in  my  opinion  it  is  not,  to  perfect  the  offence,  still  the 
resistance  of  the  convoy  is  to  all  purposes,  the  resistance  of 
the  association."  Chancellor  Kent  is  clear,  that  ^'the  very 
act  of  sailing  under  the  protection  of  a  belligerent  convoy, 
for  the  purpose  of  resisting  search,  is  a  violation  of  neutrality." 
Duer,  in  his  able  work  on  Insurance,  Ailly  coincides  in  ^is 
opinion.  Wheaton  limits  himself  to  a  statement  of  his  ovirn 
arguments,  as  the  advocate  of  the  claims  of  American  mer- 
chants against  Denmark  for  condemnation,  under  the  ordi- 
nance of  1810,  for  having  made  use  of  English  convoy.  The 
strongest  point  of  his  argument  is,  that  being  found  in  com- 
pauy  with  an  enemy's  convoy,  even  if  presumptive  evidence^ 
certainly  should  not  be  regarded  as  conclusive  of  an  intention 
to  resist  the  search  of  a  duly  commissioned  belligerent  cruiser. 
^'  This  presumption,"  he  says,  ^4s  not  of  that  class  of  pre- 
sumptions called  presumpiiones  juris  ei  dejure,  which  are  held 
to  be  conclusive  upon  the  party,  and  which  he  is  not  at  liberty 
to  controvert  It  is  a  slight  presumption  only,  which  will 
yield  to  countervailing  proof.  One  of  the  proo&  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  American  uegociator,  ought  to  have  been 
admitted  by  the  prize  tribunal  to  countervail  this  presump- 
tion, would  have  been  evidence  that  the  vessel  had  been  com- 
pelled to  join  the  convoy;  or  that  she  had  joined  it,  not  to 
protect  herself  from  examination  by  Danish  cruisers,  but 
against  others,  whose  notorious  conduct  and  avowed  princi- 
•  pies  render  it  certain,  that  capture  by  them  would  inevitably 
be  followed  by  condemnation.  It  followed,  then,  that  the 
simple  fact  of  having  navigated  under  British  convoy  could 
be  considered  as  a  ground  of  suspicion  only,  warranting  the 
captors  in  sending  in  the  captured  vessel  for  further  exami- 
nation, but  not  constituting  in  itself  a  conclusive  ground  of 
confiscation."  This  argument  of  Mr.  Wheaton,  wae  ably 
answered  by  the  Danish  authorities,  who  held  that  '^  the  only 
point  so  be  established  is,  whether  the  oeutral  was  vobmidri^ 
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Pliiif r  enemy's  oon^oy."  If  00,  opn^enirmtion  snust  in^yit- 
nbly  follow.  The  iMgotiatiou  finaliy  terminated  ia  ft  treaty 
to  pay  the  Anieriean  claimants,  generaUy^  a  fixed  sum,  en 
bloc;  but  without  aoy  admiasioo  by  either  party  of  the  cor* 
rectaese  of  the  other's  views  oa  tliis  queetion  of  interoatipoal 
law.  The  ^glish  commentatoTS  on  this  discugsion  regard 
the  Dauieh  ordiiianee  as  in  peifect  confbrmity  with  the  law 
of  natioQS.  HautefeuiUie  sftates  the  arguments  of  both  pari- 
ties without  expressing  his  own  opinioo.  Oiiolan  admits 
that  the  act  of  a  neutral  ikavigatiiig  under  a  convoy  of  a  bel<- 
ligerent  may  be  iiTCgular  and  even  illegal,  and  that  snob  a 
convoy  canoot  always  exempt  from  search  •  ^  ^  Mais,  * '  he  says, 
^  ^  le  neutre  se  joint  en  pleine  mer  &  un  pu  4  plu^ieurs  navi- 
res  de  guerre  belligerants  et  uavigae  de  conserve  avec  ces 
navires  sans  pretendre  i  acuno  protection  de  lenr  part,  dans 
la  seule  esp^rance  de  pouvoir  k^happer  pacifiqaement  et  par 
la  faite  k  la  viaite,  k  la  &venr  d'  une  rencontre  et  d'  un  com* 
bat  possible  entre  les  seuls  belligerants,  c  'est  la  de  sa  part 
one  ruse  innocente  que  ne  pent  lui  etre  imputed  k  d^lit,  et 
qui  ne  fout  pas,  aelle  seule,  en  trainer  la  confiscation."  Per- 
haps the  foregoing  remarks  of  Ortolan  are  too  strongly 
expressed,  for,  in  the  veiy  case  ho  describes,  the  neutral  mer- 
chant vessel  uses  the  force  of  the  belligerent  convoy  to  eecape 
search.  It  is  not  only  a  constructive  but  a  virtual  resistance. 
The  case,  however,  is  ver}'  different  where  the  merchant  ves- 
sel has  left  the  convoy  prior  to  the  appearance  of,  or  attempted 
search  by  the  belligerent  cruiser;  as,  for  example,  where  the 
convoy  was  used  on  the  outward-  voyage,  and  the  capture 
made  during  the  return  voyage.  This  distinction  is  forcibly 
presented  by  Mr.  Wheaton,  in  bis  argument  in  favor  of  the 
American  claimants  for  indemnity  for  Danish  captures  under 
the  ordinance  of  1810.  We  know  of  no  judicial  decision 
directly  upon  this  question.  (JDwer,  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  p. 
780;  Ortolan^  Diplomatic  de  la  Mer^  tome  2,  ch.  7;  Wheaton, 
Ekm.  InL  Law,  pt.4,  oh.  3,  §  82;  Hiquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  hit, 
lib.  1,  tit  2,  cap.  14 ;  Martens^  Nouveau  Recueil^  tome  8,  p.  850 ; 
JEtiiat^  American  Diplomatic  Code^  vol.  1,  p.  468 ;  Wildman^  Int. 
Law,  vol.  2,  p.  126;  The  Nereide,  9  Cranch.  Eep.,  p.  442; 
PkiUimore,  On  InL  Law,  vol.  8,  §  888 ;  Manning,  Law  of  tia- 
tims,  p.  869.) 
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§  23.  "  The  resistance  of  a  neutral  master,"  says  Sir  Wm. 
Scott,    in    the    Oitharina    Elizabeth^  before    quoted,   "will 
undoubtedly  reach  the  property  of  the  owner;  and  it  would, 
I  think,  extend  also  to  the  whole  property  intmsted  to  his 
care,  and  thus  fraudulently  attempted  to  be  withdrawn  from 
the  operation  of  the  rights  of  war."     "  Confiscation,"  says 
Chancellor  Kent,  "  is  applied,  by  way  of  penalty,  for  resist- 
ance to  search,  to  all  vessels  without  any  discrimination  as 
to  the  national  character  of  the  vessel  or  cargo,  and  withoot 
separating  the  fate  of  the  cargo  from  that  of  the  ship."    M^ 
Duer  holds  that  a  forcible  resistance  to  a  lawful  search  is  a 
distinct  and  substantial  course  of  condemnation,  and  involves 
all  the  property  under  the  chaise  of  the  neutral  master;  not 
merely  that  of  his  owners,  but  of  the  shippers,  altbougl) 
between  them  and  himself  no  relation  of  principal  and  agent 
can  be  said  to  exist.     *'  The  goods  may  be  wholly  innocent, 
in  their  nature,  and  from  their  destination,  and  their  trae 
character,  and  that  of  the  ship,  as  neutral  may  be  undoubted, 
but  the  unlawful  resistance,  from  the  time  it  is  attempted, 
stamps  on  them  all  an  illegal  character,  and  involves  them 
all  in  its  fatal  penalty."    The  offence  being  regarded  as  q( 
a  greater  criminality  and  more  dangerous  in  its  effects  than 
the  transportation  of  contraband  or  the  violation  of  a  block- 
ade, the  severity  of  the  penalty  is  the  greater.    The  forcible 
resistance  of  an  aumy  master  will  not,  in  general,  affect  neu- 
tral property  laden  on  board  an  enemy's  merchant  vessd;  for 
an  attempt  on  his  part  to  rescue  his  vessel  from  the  posses- 
sion of  the  captor,  is  nothing  more  than  the  hostile  act  of  a 
hostile  person,  who  has  a  perfect  right  to  make  such  an 
attempt.     "If  a  neutral  master,"  says  Sir  William  Scott, 
"  attempts  a  rescue,  or  to  withdraw  himself  from  search,  he 
violates  a  duty  which  is  imposed  on  him  by  the  law  of  nations^ 
to  submit  to  search,  and  to  come  in  for  inquiry  as  to  the  pro- 
perty of  the  ship  or  cargo ;  and  if  he  violates  this  obligation 
by  a  recurrence  to  force,  the  consequence  will  undoubtedly 
reach  the  property  of  his  owner,  and  it  would,  I  think,  extend 
also  to  the  whole  property  intrusted  to  his  care,  and  thus 
fraudulently  attempted  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  operation 
of  the  right  of  war.    With  an  enerm/  master,  the  case  is  veiy 
different ;  no  duty  is  violated  by  such  an  act  on  his  part-- 
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lupum  auribua  ieneoy  and  if  he  can  withdraw  himself  he  has  a 
right  to  do  80."  {Dwer^  On  Insurance,  voL  1,  p.  788 ;  Phil' 
UmorCj  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §  889 ;  Wheaion,  JElcm.  Int.  Law, 
pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §  80 ;  The  Catharina  Elizabeth,  5  Boh.  Bep., 
p.  232 ;   Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  222.) 

§  24.  The  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  have  applied 
the  same  rule  to  neutral  property  in  an  armed  enemy  vessel, 
and  in  the  case  of  The  Nereide,  decided  in  1816,  it  was  held 
that  a  neutral  had  a  right  to  charter  and  lade  his  goods  on 
board  a  belligerent  armed  merchant  ship  without  forfeiting 
his  neutral  character,  unless  he  actually  concurred  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  enemy  master's  resistance  to  capture.  This 
doctrine  was  re-affirmed  in  1818,  in  the  case  of  The  Atalania, 
notwithstanding  the  contrary  opinion  of  SirWm.  Scott  in  the 
case  of  The  Fanny,  decided  contemporaneously  with  that  of 
The  Nereide;  it  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  settled 
opinion  of  our  highest  court  on  this  question  of  international 
law.  The  reasoning  of  the  supreme  court  most  ably  sustains 
its  decision,  notwithstanding  the  powerful  arguments  in  the 
dissenting  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Story,  supported  as  it  is  by 
the  opinions  of  Kent  and  Duer,  among  American  writers, 
and  by  the  decision  of  Sir  Wm.  Scott  in  the  case  of  The  Fanny 
and  the  authority  of  English  publicists  generally.  The  ques- 
tion does  not  seem  to  have  arisen  in  the  continental  courts. 
Hautefeuille  sustains,  on  principle,  the  American  decision 
against  that  of  Sir  Wm.  Scott,  while  Ortolan  merely  states  the 
contradiction  between  the  English  and  American  decisions 
on  this  question,  without  expressing  any  opinion  of  his  own 
upon  the  particular  question  involved.  {Duer,  On  Insurance, 
vol.  1,  pp.  780,  781 ;  Kent,  Ccm.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  182, 
188  ;  The  Nereide,  9  Cranch.  Bep.,  p.  888 ;  The  Fanny,  1  Dod. 
Ad.  Bep.,  p.  448;  The  Atalania,  8  Wheaton  Bep.,  p.  409; 
Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  126;  Wheaton,  Elem.  Int.  Law, 
pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §  318 ;  EautefeuilU,  Des  Nations  Neutres,  tit.  11, 
ch.  420;  Ortolan,  Diplomatic  de  la  Mer,  tome  8,  ch.  7;  PhU 
timore.  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  841.) 

§  25.  The  acknowledged  belligerent  right  of  visitation  and 
search  draws  after  it  a  right  to  the  production  and  examina- 
tion of  the  ship's  papers.    With  respect,  however,  to  the 
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nature  and  chankcter  of  the  papers  whiek  tbe  nentml  ie  bonitd 
to  have  on  board,  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion.  Some 
continental  writers  contend  that  the  ordinary  soa  letter  or 
passport,  is  all  that  is  required,  as  that  must  establish  the 
nationality  of  the  vessel.  If,  however,  it  has  been  ^reed 
between  the  belligerent  and  neutral^  that  certain  papers  exe- 
cuted in  a  particular  form  shall  be  carried,  the  absence  of 
such  papers,  so  executed,  may  be  good  ground  of  seizure. 
But  English  and  American  writers,  as  well  as  the  decisioiu 
of  the  prize  courts  of  the  two  countries,  liave  hold,  that  the 
neutral  vessel  may  be  required  to  have  on  board,  and  to  pro- 
duce when  visited,  such  other  documentary  evidence  as  is 
usually  carried,  and  deemed  necessary  to  establish  the  char- 
acter of  the  ship  and  its  cargo ;  and  that  the  absence  or  non- 
production  of  such  papers,  may,  or  may  not,  be  good  cause 
for  capture,  and  condemnation,  according  to  the  particular 
circumstances  of  the  case.  The  rule  is  very  clearly  stated 
by  Chancellor  Kent.  "A  neutral  is  bound,"  he  says,  "not 
only  to  submit  to  search,  but  to  have  his  vessel  duly  furnished 
with  the  genuine  documents  requisite  to  support  her  neutral 
character.  The  most  material  of  these  document  are,  the  reg- 
ister, passport  or  sea-letter,  muster-roll,  log-book,  charter- 
party,  invoice,  and  bill  of  lading.  The  want  of  some  of  these 
papers  is  strong  presumptive  evidence  against  the  ship's  neu- 
trality, yet  the  want  of  any  one  of  them  is  not  absolutely  con- 
clusive. Si  aliquid  ex  solemnibus  deficiai,  cvm  equiias  pascii  subve- 
niendum  esV  {Kent,  Com.  on  Am,  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  157 ;  Duer,  Oft 
Insurance,  vol.  1,  pp.  734, 735 ;  The  T\joo  Brothers^  1  Rob.  Eep., 
p.  131 ;  The  Eising  Sun,  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  104 ;  Pizarro,  2  Whea- 
ton  Rep.,  p.  241 ;  The  Ann  Green,  1  Gallis.  Rep.,  p.  281 ;  Bello^ 
Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  11 ;  HautefeuiUe,  Da 
Nations  Neutres,  tit.  12,  ch.  1 ;  Martens,  ^sai  sur  les  Anm- 
teurs,  ch.  2,  §  22 ;  Massi,  Droit  Commercial,  liv.  2,  tit.  1,  ch.2; 
Pistoye  et  Daverdy^  Des  Prises,  tit.  6,  ch.  2,  sec.  4 ;  De  Cussi/, 
Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit.  8,  §  15.) 

§  26.  Sometimes  the  neutral  vessel  produces  the  principal 
papers  necessary  to  show  her  neutrality  and  the  innocent 
character  of  her  cargo,  but  conceals  others  which  might  have 
a  contrary  effect,  as,  for  example,  secret  instructions  relating 
to  her  destination  and  the  landing  of  goods,  etc.    Those  who 
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deoy  the  right  of  search  beyond  the  verificatioa  of  her  sea^ 
letter,  or  manifest,  justify  such  concealment.  Bnt  English 
and  American  writers  are  of  opinion,  that  concealment  is  in 
itself  a  serious  offense  against  the  belligerent  right  of  visit 
and  search.  The  mle  of  international  law  on  this  qnestion^ 
is  thus  stated  by  Chancellor  Kent:  '^The  concealment  of 
papers/'  he  says,  ^^  material  for  tiie  preservation  of  the  neu- 
tral character,  justifies  a  capture,  and  carr^ung  into  a  port 
for  adjudication,  though  it  does  Hot  absolutely  require  a  con«> 
demnation.  It  is  good  ground  to  refuse  costs  and  damages 
OB  re&rtitution,  or  to  refuse  further  proof  to  relieve  the  obscu* 
rity  of  the  case,  where  the  cause  labored  under  heavy  doubts, 
and  there  was  jpnma /ac7£  ground  for  condemnation  indepen- 
dent of  the  concealment/'  {Kentj  Com.  on  Am.  Law^  vol.  1, 
p.  161 ;  Du€Ty  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  p.  735 ;  The  Two  Brothers^ 
1  Rob.  Eep.,  p.  131;  The  Rising  Sun,  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  104; 
The  Pollyy  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  362 ;  Bello,  Derecho  Intemadonaty 
pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §§  10,  11 ;  Hauiefeuille,  Des  Nations  NeiitreSy 
tit.  12,  ch.  1 ;  Pistoy'e  et  Duverdyj  Des  Prises,  tit.  6,  ch.  2,  sec. 

4.) 

§  27.  The  spoliation  of  the  papers  of  a  ship,  subjected  to 
the  visitation  and  search  of  a  belligerent  cruiser,  is  a  still 
moT^  aggravated  circumstance  of  suspicion  than  that  of  their 
denial  or  concealment,  and,  in  most  countries,  would  be 
sufficient  to  infer  guilt  and  exclude  further  proof.  '*But  it 
does  not  in  England,''  says  Kent,  ^^  as  it  does  by  the  maritime 
law  of  other  countries,  create  an  absolute  presumption  juris 
et  de  jure;  and  yet,  a  case  that  escapes  with  such  a  brand 
upon  it,  is  saved  so  as  by  fire.  The  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States  has  followed  the  less  rigorous  English  rule, 
and  held  that  the  spoliation  of  papers  was  not,  of  itself, 
sufficient  ground  for  condemnation,  and  that  it  was  a  cir- 
cumstance open  for  explanation,  for  it  may  have  arisen  from 
accident,  necessity,  or  superior  force.  K  the  explanation  be 
not  prompt  and  frank,  or  be  weak  and  futile;  if  the  cause 
labors  under  heavy  suspicions,  or  there  be  a  vehement  pre- 
sumption of  bad  faith,  or  gross  prevarication,  it  is  good  cause 
for  the  denial  of  further  proof;  and  the  condemnation  ensues 
from  defects  in  the  evidence,  which  the  party  is  not  permitted 
to  supply.    The  observation  of  Lord  Mansfield,  in  Bernardi 
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V.  Motteaux,  was  to  the  same  effect.  Bj  the  maritime  law 
of  all  countries,  he  said,  throwing  papers  overboard  was  con- 
sidered as  a  strong  presumption  of  enemy's  property ;  but, 
in  all  his  experience,  he  had  never  known  a  condemnation 
on  that  circumstance  only/'  {Keni^  Com.  on  Am.  JLtaw^  voL 
1,  p.  158;  Dwer,  Oa  Insurance^  vol.  1,  p.  738;  Bemardi  v.  Mot- 
teaux^ Doug.  Rep.,  p.  581;  Livingston  v.  Gilchrist^  7  Cranch. 
Rep.,  p.  644;  The  Hunter ^  1  Dodson  Rep.,  p.  480;  The 
Pizarro,  2  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  227 ;  The  Rising  Sun^  2  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  108 ;  Bello^  Lerecho  Intemacionalj  pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  11 ; 
Pistoye  ei  Duverdyy  Dcs  Prises^  tit.  6,  ch.  2,  sec.  5;  De  Cussiyy 
Droit  Maritime^  liv.  1,  tit.  3,  §  15.) 

§  28.  *'  The  use  of  false  papers,*'  says  Mr.  Duer,  "although 
in  all  cases  morally  wrong,  is  not  in  all  cases  a  subject  of 
legal  animadversion  in  a  court  of  prize.     Such  a  court  has 
no  right  to  consider  the  use  of  the  papers  as  criminal,  where 
the  sole  object  is  to  evade  the  municipal  regulatioua  of  a 
foreign   country,  or  to   avoid  a  capture   by  the    opposite 
belligerent.     The  falsity  is  only  noxious  where  it  certainly 
appears,  or  is  reasonably  presumed,  that  the  papers  were 
framed  with  an  express  view  to  deceive  the  beUigereni  by  whom 
the  capture  is  made,  so  that,  if  admitted  as  genuine,  they  would 
operate  as  a  fraud  on  the  rights  of  the  captors.     It  is  not 
sufficient,  that  the  papers  disclose  the  most  disgusting  pre- 
parations of  fraud  in  relation  to  a  different  voyage  or  trans- 
action.    The  fraud  must  certainly,  or  probably,  relate  to  the 
voyage  or  transaction  which  is  the  immediate  subject  of 
investigation."    {Duer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.  738 ;  The  EUza 
and  Katy,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  192;  The  Juffroxo  Anna,  1  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  124;  The  Ann  Green,  1  Gallison  Rep.,  p.  275;  The 
Sally,  1  Gallis.  Rep.,  p.  401;    The  Alexander,  1  Gallis.  Rep., 
p.  586;  The  Betsey,  2  Gallis.  Rep.,  p.  884;  The  Fortune,  8 
Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  245;    The  St.  Nicholas,  1  Wheaton  Rep., 
p.  417;  Blaze  v.  N.  Y.  Ins.  Co.,  1  Caines  Rep.,  p.  565;  Pha- 
nix  Ins.  Co.  v.  Pratt,  2  Binney  Rep.,  p.  308 ;    The  Vrouio 
Hermina,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  168;  The  Calypso,  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p« 
154;   The  Carolina,  3  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  75;   The  Rosalie  and  Beiiy^ 
2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  843;   The  Nancy,  8  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  122;  Thfi 
Jonge  Tobias,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  829;  The  Oonvenientiay  4  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  201;  The  Johanna  ThaUn,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  72;  Th^ 
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MarSj  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  79;  The  Phoenix^  3  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  186 ; 
The  Unroniy  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  9;  The  Graaff  Bemstorfy  8  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  109 ;  The  Zulemay  1  Act.  Rep.,  p.  14.) 

§  29.  In  the  wars  immediately  resalting  from  the  French 
revolatiou,  the  British  government  attempted  to  engrail  upon 
the  right  of  visitation  and  search  the  right  of  impressment  of 
seamen  by  British  cruisers  from  American  merchant  vessels. 
The  deep  feeling  of  opposition,  in  the  United  States,  to  this 
pretended  right,  as  claimed  by  England,  and  to  the  practice 
exercised  under  it,  cooperated  most  powerfully  with  other 
causes  to  produce  the  war  of  1812  between  the  two  countries. 
The  war  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  on  the  basis 
of  the  staitis  quo  ante  beUuniy  leaving  the  questions  of  maritime 
law  which  led  to  the  war  still  unsettled.  It  is  not  probable, 
however,  after  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place  on  this 
subject,  that  the  British  government  will  ever  again  attempt 
to  enforce  this  alleged  right  of  impressment;  at  any  rate,  not 
from  American  merchant  vessels.  The  British  government 
seems  to  regard  the  right  of  impressment  from  neutral  mer- 
chant  Vessels  as  incident  to,  rather  than  as  a  part  of,  the  right 
of  search.  It  is  alleged  that,  by  the  English  law,  the  subject 
owes  a  perpetual  and  indissoluble  allegiance  to  the  crown, 
and  is  under  the  obligation,  in  all  circumstances,  and  for  his 
whole  life,  to  render  military  service  to  the  crown,  whenever 
required;  and  that  it  is  a  legal  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of 
the  crown  to  enforce  this  obligation  of  the  subjects,  wherever 
they  may  be  found.  That,  the  right  of  search  being  conceded 
by  the  laws  of  war,  it  gives  the  right  of  examining  the  crews 
of  neutral  vessels,  and  if,  on  such  examination,  British  seamen 
be  found  among  them,  such  seamen  may  be  forcibly  taken 
from  the  neutral  vessels,  and  carried  on  board  British  cruisers. 
In  reply,  the  American  government  says  that,  whatever  may 
be  the  obligations  existing  between  the  crown  of  England 
and  its  subjects,  the  English  law  cannot  be  enforced  beyond 
the  dominions  and  jurisdiction  of  that  government;  that, 
every  merchant  vessel  on  the  high  seas  being  rightfully  con- 
sidered as  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  country  to  which  it 
belongs,  to  attempt  to  enforce  the  peculiar  law  of  England  on 
board  such  vessel,  is  to  assert  and  exercise  an  extra  territorial 
authority  for  the  law  of  British  prerogative.     ^^  If  this  notion 
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of  perpetual  alle^nce/'  says  Ml  TVebster,  '^itiid  the  conse- 
quent power  pf  the  prerogativei  was  the  law  of  the  world ;  if 
it  formed  part  of  the  couventional  code  of  nations,  and  waa 
usually  practised,  like  the  right  of  visiting  neutral  vessels  for 
the  purpose  of  discovering  and  seizing  enemy  property,  then 
impressment  might  be  defended  as  a  common  right,  and 
there  would  be  no  remedy  for  the  evil,  till  the  national  codo 
should  be  altered.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  There 
is  no  such  principle  incorporated  into  the  code  of  nationi. 
The  doctrine  stands  only  as  English  law,  not  as  national  law; 
and  English  law  cannot  be  of  force  beyond  English  dominion. 
Whatever  duties  and  relations  that  law  creates  between  the 
sovereign  and  his  subjects,  can  be  enforced  and  maintained 
only  within  the  realm,  or  proper  possessions,  or  territory  of 
the  sovereign.  There  may  be  quite  as  just  a  prerogative  right 
to  the  property  of  subjects  as  to  their  personal  services,  in 
an  exigency  of  the  state ;  but  no  government  thinks  of  con- 
trolling, by  its  own  laws,  property  of  its  subjects  situated 
abroad ;  much  less  does  any  government  think  of  entering 
the  territory  of  another  power,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing 
such  property,  and  applying  it  to  its  own  uses.  As  laws,  the 
prerogatives  of  the  crown  of  England  have  no  obligations  on 
persons  or  property  domiciled  or  situated  abroad."  ( Wis^ 
«ter'«  TForfo,  vol.  5,  p.  142 ;  vol.  6,  p.  829 ;  Webaier,  Dip.  and 
Off.  PaperSy  p.  97 ;  Wheatorij  Hist.  Law  of  NaiimSy  pp.  789, 
740 ;  PkUUmorCy  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  835 ;  Maunrng,  Law  of 
NaMmSy  p.  871.) 

§  80.  After  a  calm  and  dispassionate  examination  of  the 
whole  subject,  the  American  secretary  of  state  announces 
the  rule  which  will  be  maintained  by  his  government.  "  The 
American  government,"  says  Mr.  Webster,  "is  prepared  to 
say  that  the  practice  of  impressing  seamen  from  An^erican 
vessels,  c^not  hereafter  be  allowed  to  take  place.  That 
practice  is  founded  on  principles  which  it  does  not  recognize, 
i^nd  is  invariably  attended  by  consequences  so  unjust,  so 
injurious,  and  of  such  formidable  magnitude,  as  cannot  be 
submitted  to.  In  the  early  disputes  between  the  two  gov- 
emznenLts  on  this  so  long  contested  topic,  the  distinguished 
pejrson.  to  whose  hands  were  first  committed  the  seals  of  this 
dep^ment,  4^clared4  that  the  simplest  rule  will  be,  that  the 
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vessel  being  American,  shall  be  evidence  that  the  seamen  on 
board  are  such !  Fifty  years  experience,  the  utter  failure  of 
many  negotiations,  and  a  careful  reconsideration,  now  had, 
of  the  whole  subject,  at  a  moment  when  the  passions  are 
laid,  and  no  present  interest  or  emergency  exists  to  bias  the 
judgment,  have  fully  convinced  this  government  that  this  is 
not  only  the  simplest  and  best,  but  the  only  rule,  which  can 
be  adopted  and  observed  consistently  with  the  rights  and 
honor  of  the  United  States,  and  the  security  of  their  citizens. 
That  rule  announces,  therefore,  what  wiU  hereafter  be  the 
principle  maintained  by  their  government.  Jk  every  regularbf 
documented  American  merchant  vessel^  )he  crew  who  navigate  it 
irtS  find  their  protection  in  the  fag  which  is  over  them,**  ( Web- 
ster,  to  Lord  Ashburion,  Aug.  8, 1842 ;  W^ter^  Dip.  and  Off. 
Papers^  p.  101 ;  WheatcUj  Hist.  Law  of  NaticnSy  pp.  746,  746 ; 
Webster,  The  Works  o/,  vol.  6,  p.  826.) 
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•xdusiyely  national— 2  20.  Rule  of  1756  and  rule  of  1793—2  2^*  Distinc- 
tion between  them — \22,  Application  of  the  rule  of  1793,  to  continuity 
of  yoyage — \2Z,  Effect  on  American  commerce — 2  ^^'  General  result  of 
discussions^  2  2^-  Views  of  American  government — \2Q,  Change  of 
British  colonial  policy. 

§  1.  Any  act  of  positive  hostility  on  the  part  of  a  neutral 
state  toward  one  of  the  belligerents  in  a  war,  is  deemed  a 
breach  of  neutrality,  and  makes  such  state  a  party  in  the  war. 
The  rights  and  duties  of  neutrality  are  correlative,  and  the 
former  cannot  be  clidmed,  unless  the  latter  are  faithfully  per- 
formed. If  the  neutral  state  fail  to  fulfil  the  obligations  of 
neutrality,  it  cannot  claim  the  privileges  and  exemptions  inci- 
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dent  to  that  condition.  The  rale  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
citizens  and  subjects  of  a  neutral  state.  So  long  as  they 
faithfully  perform  the  duties  of  neutrality,  they  are  entitled 
to  the  rights  and  immunities  of  that  condition.  But  for 
every  violation  of  neutral  duties,  they  are  liable  to  the  pun- 
ishment of  being  treated  in  their  persons  or  property  as  public 
enemies  of  the  offended  belligerent.  {Kenty  Com.  on  Am. 
Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  115-117 ;  WheatoUj  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch. 
8,  §  1 ;  VatUly  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  7,  §  104 ;  Bella,  Der^ 
cho  Intemadonal,  pt.  2,  cap.  7 ;  Biquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib. 
1,  tit.  1,  cap.  11 ;  De  Cussy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit.  8,  §  9.) 

§  2.  Having  already  discussed  the  mutual  duties  of  states, 
in  times  of  peace,  it  will  not  be  necessaiy  here  to  make  any 
extended  argument  to  enforce  those  duties  on  the  part  of  the 
neutral  state  toward  other  states  with  which  it  remains  at 
peace,  while  they  are  carrying  on  hostilities  toward  each 
other.  Its  duty  is  that  of  entire  impartiality,  as  well  as  neu- 
trality. "  Should  a  neutral  government,  without  cause  or 
provocation,  complaint  or  warning,  attack  the  possessions,  or 
capture  the  ships  of  a  belligerent  power,  all  would  denounce 
the  aggression  as  a  flagrant  outrage  on  the  laws  of  justice  as 
well  as  of  humanity ;  yet  it  is  precisely  this  violation  of  jus- 
tice, although  in  a  milder  form,  that  a  neutral  government  is 
guilty,  that,  while  it  affects  to  maintain  the  relations  of  fiiend- 
ship  with  contending  belligerent  powers,'  furnishes  to  one 
effectual  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  by  a  supply  of 
ships,  or  arms,  or  munitions  of  war.  With  whatever  pre- 
text the  government  may  veil  its  conduct,  its  acts  are  those 
of  unprovoked  and  causeless,  and,  therefore,  unjust  hostility." 
A  violation  of  neutrality  is  not  limited  to  acts  of  positive 
hostility.  If  the  neutral  state  assist  one  of  the  belligerents; 
if  it  grant  favors  to  one  to  the  detriment  of  the  others ;  if  it 
neglect  or  refuse  to  maintain  the  inviolability  of  its  territory; 
or  if  it  fail  to  restrain  its  own  citizens  and  subjects  from  over- 
stepping the  just  bounds  of  neutrality,  as  defined  and  estab- 
lished by  the  law  of  nations, —  it  violates  its  duties  toward 
the  belligerent  who  is  injured  by  such  act  or  neglect,  and  is 
justly  chargeable  with  hostility.  Such  conduct  furnishes 
good  cause  for  complaint,  and,  if  persisted  in,  may  become 
just  cause  of  war.    Sir  Wm.  Scott  veiy  justly  remarked  that 
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there  are  no  cmfticHng  rights  between  nations  at  peace;  wUch 
remark  may  be  applied,  with  truth,  to  every  case  of  a  viola- 
tion of  nentral  duty.  {JBettOf  Derecho  Jniemationalj  pt.  2,  cap. 
7,  §§  1-3 ;  DucTy  On  Insvrancey  vol.  1,  pp.  631,  7&4 ;  Sdrrat  v. 
Wise.  9  Bam.  and  Cress.  Rep.,  p.  712 ;  Naglor  v.  Taylor ^  9  Bam. 
and  Cress.  Rep.,  p.  715 ;  Meddros  v.  HiH,  8  Bing.  Rep.,  p.  281 ; 
The  Maria,  1  Rob.  R^p.,  pp.  360,  361 ;  FiOcin^  dcU  and  PoL 
JBRst  of  U.  &,  vol.  1,  ch.  10.) 

§  3.  But  while  the  law  of  nations  holds  the  government  of 
the  neutral  state  responsible  for  any  act  of  positive  hostility 
committed  by  its  officers,  or,  in  most  cases,  by  its  citizens  and 
subjects,  it  is  not  in  general  held  responsible  for  ordinary 
violations  of  neutral  duty,  (not  in  themselves  of  positive  hos- 
tility,) by  such  citizens  or  subjects.  The  law  in  such  cases 
imposes  the  duty  upon  the  individual,  and  if  it  be  violated, 
the  penalty  is  imposed  and  enforced  upon  the  individual,  by 
the  capture  and  confiscation  of  his  property.  Thus,  the  neu- 
tral state  is  not  bound  to  restrain  its  subjects  from  engaging 
in  contraband  trade,  or  from  violating  the  right  of  visitation 
and  search,  or  the  law  of  sieges  and  blockades;  the  law 
imposes  upon  the  individual  the  duty  of  abstaining  from 
such  illegal  acts,  and,  if  guilty  of  a  violation  of  this  duty,  he 
is  the  one  to  suffer  the  punishment  due  to  the  offence.  Nov 
do  the  courts  pf  a  neutral  country,  as  a  general  mle, 
enforce  penalties  for  violations  of  neutral  duty.  As  before 
remarked,  there  are  certain  obligations  of  neutralty,  such  as 
abstaining  from  acts  of  positive  hostility,  which  the  neutral 
state  is  bound  to  enforce  with  respect  to  its  subjects ;  its  own 
municipal  laws  in  relation  to  such  matters,  are,  of  course, 
administered  by  its  own  tribunals.  But  such  courts  do  not 
enforce  penalties  for  carrying  contraband  of  war,  for  a  breach 
of  blockade,  or  for  violating  the  belligerent  right  of  visita- 
tation  and  search.  All  such  cases  are  left  to  be  adjusted  by 
the  prize  tribunals  of  the  belligerents.  {Puerj  On  Insurance^ 
vol.  1,  p.  749 ;  Webster^  Dip.  and  Off.  Papers^  pp,  809,  810 ; 
Lee^  Opinions  V.  S.  AiCys  Gent,  vol.  1,  p.  61 ;  BeUo,  Derecho 
Intemacionaly  pt.  2,  cap.  7;  Seffter,  Droit  International^  §§  148, 
172 ;  Oriolanj  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer,  tome  2,ch.  6 ;  De  Qissj/j 
DroU  Maritime^  liv.  1,  tit  8,  §§  8, 9.) 
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§  4.  It  may  be  Btated,  as  a  general  principle  wHcli  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  the  rules  of  international  law  relating  to  this 
subject,  that  the  violation  of  neutral  duties  is  neither  inno- 
cent nor  lawful.  It  is  not  simply  the  penalty  incurred  by 
such  violation  that  makes  it  wrong,  as  some  have  asserted ; 
nor  is  it  correct  to  say  that,  if  the  neutral  merchant  is  willing 
to  incur  the  risk  of  capture  and  condemnation,  he  may 
engage,  with  entire  security  of  conscience,  in  a  trade  for- 
bidden by  the  latv  of  nations.  The  act  is  wrong  in  itself, 
and  the  penalty  results  from  his  violation  of  moral  duty,  as 
well  as  of  law.  The  duties  imposed  upon  the  citizens  and 
dtkbjects  flow  from  exactly  the  same  principle  as  those  which 
attach  to  the  government  of  neutral  state.  ^^  Where  he  sup- 
plies to  the  enemy,"  says  Duer,  "munitions  or  other  articles 
contraband  of  war,  or  relieves  with  provisions,  or  otiierwise, 
A  blockaded  port,  although  his  motives  may  be  different,  his 
moral  delinquency  is  precisely  the  same.  By  these  acts  he 
makes  himself  personally  a  party  to  a  war,  in  which,  as  a 
neutral,  he  had  no  right  to  engage,  and  his  property  is  justly 
treated  as  that  of  an  enetny."  ^^It  appears,  from  recent 
decisions  in  the  courts  of  common  law  in  England,  that  the 
doctrine  I  have  stated,  has  been  there  explicitly  recognized.** 
(Duer,  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  pp.  754,  765,  772--775 ;  Sarrott 
V.  TFw6,  9  Bam.  and  Cress.  Rep.,  p.  712 ;  Naylor  v.  Taylor ^ 
9  B.  and  Cress.  Rep.,  p.  716;  Medeiros  v.  SiUy  8  Bing.  Rep., 
p.  281 ;  Tkt  Shepherdess^  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  264 ;  Pisioye  et  Du- 
verdy,  Traiti  des  Prises^  tit.  6,  ch.  2,  sec.  8 ;  Itiquelmey  Derecho 
Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  14 ;  Hefier,  Jt>roU  IrUematumat^ 
S  148 ;  MutUefeuilUy  Des  Nations  NeutreSj  tit  15.) 

§  5.  The  first  question  which  presents  itself  for  considera- 
tion, as  connected  with  neutral  duties,  is  the  transportation 
of  goods  of  an  enemy  in  a  neutral  vessel.  "Whatever  may 
be  the  true  6riginal  abstract  principle  of  natural  law  on  this 
Subject,**^  says  Mr.  Wheaton,  "it  is  undeniable  that  the  con- 
stant usage  and  prlu^tice  of  belligerent  Nations,  from  the 
earliest  times,  have  subjected  enemy's  goods,  in  neutral  ves- 
idels,,t6  capture  and  condemnation  as  prizes  of  war.  This  con- 
stant and  universal  usage,  has  only  been  interrupted  by  treaty 
stipulations,  forming  a  temporary  conventional  law  between 
the  parties  to  such  stipulations.    The  regulations  and  prac- 
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tice  of  certain  maritime  nations,  at  different  periods,  have  not 
only  considered  the  goods  of  an  enemy  laden  in  the  ships  of 
a  friend,  liable  to  capture,  but  have  doomed  to  confiscation 
the  neutral  vessel^  on  board  of  which  these  goods  were  laden. 
This  practice  has  been  sought  to  be  justified  upon  a  supposed 
analogy  with  that  provision  of  the  Roman  law,  which 
involved  the  vehicle  of  prohibited  commodities  in  the  con- 
fiscation pronounced  against  the  prohibited  goods  themselves. 
Thus,  by  the  marine  ordinance  of  Louis  XIV.,  of  1681,  all 
vessels  laden  with  enemy's  goods  are  declared  lawful  prizes 
of  war.  The  contrary  rule  had  been  adopted  by  the  preced- 
ing prize  ordinances  of  France,  and  was  again  revived  by 
the  rfeglementof  1744,  by  which  it  was  declared,  that  in  case 
there  should  be  found  on  board  of  neutral  vessels,  of  whatever 
nation,  goods  or  effects  belonging  to  his  Majesty's  enemies, 
the  goods  or  efiects  shall  be  good  prize,  and  the  vessel  shall 
be  restored.  Valin,  in  his  commentary  upon  the  ordinance, 
admits  that  the  more  rigid  rule,  which  continued  to  prevail 
in  the  French  prize  tribunals  from  1681  to  1744,  was  pecu- 
liar to  the  jurisprudence  of  France  and  Spain;  but  that  the 
usage  of  other  nations  was  only  to  confiscate  the  goods  of  the 
enemy."  The  concurring  testimony  of  text-writers  is,  that 
by  the  usage  of  the  world,  neutral  vessels  are  not  liable  to  con- 
demnation for  carrying  enemy  goods,  whatever  rule  may  be 
adopted  or  enforced  with  respect  to  thecondenmation  of  the 
goods  themselves.  The  transportation  of  enemy's  goods  in 
a  neutral  vessel,  cannot,  therefore,  be  regarded,  in  general, 
as  a  violation  of  any  neutral  duty,  or  as  an  act  subject  to  any 
punishment.  {Wheaion,  Ekm.  InU  Law,  pt.4,  ch.  8,  §§  19, 
20;  Wheatm,  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  ^^.  111-119,  200-206; 
Albericus  GentUis,  Hisp.  Advoc,  lib.  1,  cap.  27 ;  Vdlin,  Com. 
SurrOrd.,\iv.  8,  tit.  9.) 

§.  6.  The  rule  of  international  law,  as  stated  above  by  Mr. 
"Wheaton,  with  respect  to  enemy  goods  in  neutral  vessels,  is 
sustained  by  English  and  American  text-writers,  and  by  the 
older  continental  publicists,  as  Bynkershoek,  Heineccius, 
Cocceius,  Vattel,  Lampredi,  Azuni,  etc.,  while  Hubner,  Klu- 
ber,  Rayneval,  Jouftroy,  Mass6,  Ortolan,  and  Hautefeuille, 
have  not  only  attacked  its  principles,  but  have  denied  its  cor- 
rectness as  a  rule  of  law.    Hautefeuille  has  discussed  the 
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question  at  great  length,  and  with  marked  ahility.  His  con- 
clusions are:  "1st,  That  neutrals  may  freely  transport,  in 
neutral  vessels,  the  goods  of  one  of  the  belligerents,  except 
contraband  of  war;  2d,  That  belligerents  have  not^  in  any 
case,  the  right  to  seize  the  property  of  their  enemy  in  neutral 
vessels ;  in  a  word,  that  free  ships  make  free  the  merchandize 
which  they  carry,  whatever  maybe  the  ownership.''  {Wheaton, 
Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §§  19,  20 ;  Wildman,  Int.  Law, 
vol.  2,  p.  136 ;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  208-280 ;  Azimi, 
Droit  Maritime,  tome  2,  ch.  8;  Lampredi,  Du  Commerce,  etc., 
pt.  1,  §  10 ;  Cocceius,  De  Jure  Belli,  m  Amicos ;  Vatiel,  Droit 
des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  7,  §  115 ;  Heineccius,  De  Navium,  etc., 
com.  2,  §§  8,  9;  Bynkershoek,  Quaest.  Jur.  Pub.,  lib.  1, 
cap.  4 ;  Hubner,  Saisie  des  Batimens,  tome  1,  pt.  2,  ch.  2 ; 
Baynei:al,  De  la  Liberti  des  Mers,  tome  1,  ch.  16 ;  Jouffroy, 
Droit  Maritime,  pp.  188,  et  seq.;  Massi,  Droit  Commercial, 
liv.  2,  tit.  1,  ch.  2,  sec.  2 ;  Ortolan,  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer,  liv. 
8,  ch.  5;  Hautefeuille,  Des  Nations  Neuires,  tit.  10;  Heffter, 
Droit  International,  §  162 ;  De  Cussy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1, 
tit.  8,  §  10;  Nau,  Volkerseerecht,  §  180;  Loccenius,  de  Jure 
Maritimo,  lib.  2,  cap.  4,  §  12 ;  Zouch,  Juris  et  Juridici  Fecialis, 
p.  2,  §  8 ;  Molloy,  de  Jure  Maritmo,  b.  1,  c.  1,  §  18 ;  Bello 
Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  1 ;  Riquelme,  Derecho 
Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  14 ;  De  Cussy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv. 
1,  tit.  8,  §  10 ;  iMiivpndi,  Commerce  des  Neutres,  pt.  1,  §  10.) 

§  7.  Another  question,  usually  discussed  in  connection  with 
the  carrying  of  enemy's  goods  in  neutral  ships,  is  that  of 
transporting  neutral  goods  in  enemy's  ship.  On  this  question, 
we  quote  some  of  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Wheaton,  who  has  dis- 
cussed these  questions  at  considerable  length,  and  with 
marked  ability.  "  Although,"  he  says  "  by  the  general  usage 
of  nations,  independently  of  treaty  stipulations,  the  goods 
of  an  enemy,  found  on  board  the  ships  of  a  friend,  are  liable 
to  capture  and  condemnation,  yet  the  converse  rule,  which 
subjects  to  confiscation  the  goods  of  a  friend  on  board  the 
vessels  of  an  enemy,  is  manifestly  contrary  to  reason  and  jus- 
tice. It  may,  indeed,  afibrd,  as  Grotius  has  stated,  a  pre- 
sumption that  the  goods  are  enemy's  property ;  but  it  is  such 
a  presumption  as  will  readily  yield  to  contrary  proof,  and  not 
of  that  class  of  presumptions  which  the  civilians  call  presump- 
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iiones  juris  et  dejur^j  and  which  are  conclaflive  np6n  the  part/. 
But,  however  unreasonable  and  ui^juet  this  maxim  may  be, 
it  has  been  incorporated  into  the  prize  codes  of  certain 
nations,  and  enforced  by  them  at  different  periods/'  The 
rale  cannot  be  defended  on  sound  principles,  and  is  now 
admitted  Only  when  established  by  special  compact,  as  ka 
equivalent  for  the  converse  maxim,  that  free  ships  make  frte 
goods.  This  relaxation  of  belligerent  pretentions  may  be 
fairly  coupled  with  a  correspondent  concession  by  the  nea* 
tral,  that  enemj/  ships  shoiM  make  enemy  goods.  (  WheaUm^ 
Mlem.  Int.  LaWy  pt.  4,  ch.  d,  §  21 ;  7%e  Atalania^  8  Wlieaton 
Rep.,  p.  409;  The  London  Packet^  6  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  132; 
The  Amiable  IsahdUiy  6  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  1 ;  Ortolanj  Dqito- 
matie  de  la  Mer^  tome  2,  ch.  5 ;  Garden^  De  Diplomdiiej  liv.  7, 
8§  7,  8 ;  Belloj  Derecho  IniemaciomUy  pt  2,  cap.  8,  §  2 ;  Seff- 
ter,  Droit  tntemationalj  §5 168,  164 ;  Hiquelmej  Derecho  Pub. 
InLj  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  14 ;  Iximpredij  Commerce  des  NetUres^ 
pt.  1,  S 11.) 

§  8.  The  same  author  then  proceeds  to  show  that  these  two 
maxims  are  not  only  not  inseparable,  but  have  no  natural 
connection.  '^The  primitive  law,"  he  says,  ^'independently 
of  international  compact,  rests  on  the  simple  principle,  that 
war  gives  a  right  to  capture  the  goods  of  an  enemy,  but  gives 
no  right  to  capture  the  goods  of  a  friend.  The  right  to  cap> 
ture  an  enemy's  property  has  no  limit  but  of  the  place  where 
the  goods  are  found,  which,  if  neutral,  will  protect  themi  from 
capture.  We  have  already  seen  that  a  neutral  vessel  on  the 
high  seas  is  not  such  a  place.  The  exemption  of  neutral  pro- 
perty from  capture  has  no  other  exceptions  than  those  arising 
from  the  canying  of  contraband,  breach  of  blockade,  and 
other  analagous  cases,  where  the  conduct  of  the  neutral  ^ves 
to  the  belligerent  a  right  to  treat  his  property  as  enemy's 
property.  The  neutral  flag  constitutes  no  protection  to  an 
enemy's  property,  and  the  belligerent  flag  communicates  no 
hostile  character  to  neutral  property.  States  have  chaiiged 
this  simple  and  neutral  principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  by 
mutual  compact,  in  whole  or  in  part,  according  as  they 
believed  it  to  be  for  their  interest;  but  the  one  maxim,  that 
free  ships  make  free  goods j  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  con- 
verse proposition,  that  enemy  ships  make  enemy  goods.    The 
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fttiptLlation  that  neutral  bottoms  shall  make  neutral  goods, 
is  a  concession  made  by  the  belligerent  to  the  neutral,  and 
gives  to  the  neutral  a  capacity  not  given  to  it  by  the  primi- 
tive law  of  nations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  stipulation  sub- 
jecting neutral  property,  found  in  the  vessel  of  an  enemy,  to 
confiscation  as  prize  of  war,  is  a  concession  made  by  the  neu- 
tral to  the  belligerent,  and  takes  from  the  neutral  a  privilege 
he  possessed  under  the  preexisting  law  of  nations ;  but  neither 
reason  nor  usage  renders  the  two  concessions  so  indissoluble, 
that  the  one  cannot  exist  without  the  other.  It  was  upon 
these  grounds  that  the  supreme  court  of  the  TTnited  States 
determined  that  the  treaty  of  1796,  between  them  and  Spain, 
which  stipulates  that  free  ships  shall  make  free  goods,  did 
not  necessarily  imply  the  converse  proposition  that  enemy 
ships  make  enemy  goods,  the  treaty  being  silent  as  to  the 
latter ;  and  consequently  that  the  goods  of  a  Spanish  subject 
found  on  board  the  vessel  of  an  enemy  of  the  United  States, 
were  not  liable  to  confiscation  as  prize  of  war."  {Kent,  Cam. 
<m  Am.  LaWj  vol.  1,  pp.  126^181 ;  Wkeahtty  MUm.  Int.  Lav^, 
pt  4,  ch.  8,  §  22 ;  The  Nemde^  9  Cranch  Rep.,  p.  388 ;  Orto- 
kaiy  IHplomatie  de  la  Mer^  tome  %  eh.  5 ;  Garden^  De  Diplch 
inaiky  liv.  7,  §§  7,  8  5  BeUo^  DerecfiO  Intetrmdomly  pt.  2,  cap.  8, 
§  2 ;  Sejffier^  Droit  InUmatimaly  §§  168, 164 ;  Siqudme,  Dereeho 
Pub.  InL^  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  14;  JHauiefeuiUe,  Des  Nations  Neu- 
trts^  tit.  15 ;  Poehls^  Seerecht^  etc.^  b.  4,  §  618 ;  PandOj  Dereeho 
Ptib,  Int.^  p.  472,  et  seq. ;  Kalienbomj  Seerechty  etc.j  §  284 ;  De 
Oussjfy  Droit  Maritime^  liv.  1,  tit.  3,  §  10.) 

§  9.  Although  the  United  States,  by  their  judicial  tribunals 
and  executive  department,  hftve  recognized  the  right  of  cap- 
turing enemy's  goods  in  neutral  vessels,  as  a  subsisting  right 
under  the  law  of  nations,  independently  of  conventional 
arraugements,  they  have  always  endeavored  to  incorporate 
the  privilege  of  free  ships,  free  goods,  in  their  treaties,  and 
advocated  its  adoption  as  a  rule  of  international  jurisprudence. 
It  was  incorporated  in  their  treaties  with  France  in  1778  and 
1800,  with  the  United  Provinces  in  1782,  with  Sweden  in 
1788,  1816,  and  1827,  with  Prussia  in  1786  and  1828,  and 
with  Spain  in  1795 ;  this  last  was  modified  in  1819,  to  the 
efiect  that  the  flag  of  the  neutral  should  cover  the  property 
of  the  enemy  only  when  his  own  government  recognized  the 
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principle.  The  rale,  thus  modified,  was  applied  to  their 
treaties  with  Columbia  in  1824,  with  Brazil  in  1828,  with 
Chili  in  1832,  with  Mexico  in  1831,  etc.,  etc.  Li  no  case  have 
they  concluded  any  treaty  sustaining  a  different  principle, 
except  that  of  1794,  with  England.  They  have  invariably 
opposed  the  rule  that  enemy  ships  make  enemy  goods^  and  their 
supreme  court,  as  has  already  been  stated,  refused  to  admit 
it,  even  against  a  neutral  whose  law  of  prize  would  subject 
the  property  of  American  citizens  to  condemnation,  when 
found  on  board  the  vessels  of  her  enemy.  (  WheatoUj  Elem. 
Int.  LaWy  pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §  22 ;  The  Nereide^  9  Cranch  Rep.,  p. 
388 ;  U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  8,  pp.  262,  312,  393,  437, 
472,  490 ;  BeUo,  JDerecho  Tntemadonaly  pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  2 ;  Hef- 
teVy  Droit  International^  §  164 ;  Le  Cussy,  Droit  Maritime^  liv. 
1,  tit.  3,  §  10.) 

§  10.  Prior  to  the  war  between  the  Allies  and  Russia,  1854, 
and  the  congress  of  Paris,  1856,  the  conventional  law  with 
respect  to  these  two  maxims  has  varied  at  different  periods, 
according  to  the  fluctuating  policy  and  interests  of  the  differ- 
ent maritime  powers  of  Europe.  It  has  been  much  more 
flexible  than  the  consuetudinary  law,  but  there  has  been  a 
decided  preponderance  of  modern  treaties  in  favor  of  the 
maxim  of  free  ships  free  goods,  sometimes  connected  with  that 
of  enemy  ships  enemy  goods,  although  the  constant  tendency  has 
been  to  exclude  the  latter.  France  is  almost  the  only  gov- 
ernment which  has  maintained  that  tlie  goods  of  a  friend 
laden  on  board  of  the  ships  of  an  enemy  are  good  and  law- 
ful prize.  This  principle  was  incorporated  into  the  French 
ordinances  of  1538,  1543  and  1584.  The  contrary  was  pro- 
vided in  the  declaration  of  1650,  but  the  former  rule  was 
reestablished  in  1681.  In  the  numerous  French  ordinances 
and  treaties  after  that  period,  France  generally  contended  for 
the  same  principle,  sometimes  with,  and  sometimes  without, 
the  converse  maxim  of  free  ships  free  goods.  In  her  earlier 
treaties,  England  adopted  this  last  maxim,  although  she  has 
since  most  strenuously  opposed  it,  and  her  tribunals  have 
uniformly  condemned  all  enemy  goods  in  neutral  vessels, 
while  neutral  goods  in  enemy  vessels  have,  as  a  general  rule, 
been  exempted  from  confiscation.  While  the  other  nations 
of  Europe  have  adopted  the  same  principle  as  the  rule  of 
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international  law,  they  have  generally,  both  in  their  ordi« 
nances  and  treaties,  shown  a  willingness  to  adopt  the  maxim 
of  free  ships  free  goods.  {Manning^  Law  of  Nations^  pp.  240, 
et  seq. ;  WheaUm,  Elem.  Int.  LaWj  pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §  28;  Flassan^ 
de  la  Diplomatie^  tome  2,  pt.  226 ;  tome  8,  p.  451 ;  tome  7,  pp. 
188, 278;  Be  Cussy,  Droit  Maritime^  liv.  1,  tit.  8,  §  10 ;  Dimonty 
Corps  Diplomatique^  tome  6,  pt.  1,  p.  842;  Schoellj  Hist,  de 
TraUis  de  PaZy  tome  2,  pp.  108, 121,  etc.;  Hautefeuilley  Des 
Nations  Neutres,  tome  8,  p.  270 ;  Martens^  Recuil  de  TraiUs^ 
tome  6,  p.  580;  OrtolaUy  Dip.  de  la  Mer^  tome  2,  ch.  5;  The 
CUade  de  Lisboa,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  858;  The  Erstem^  2  Dallas 
Rep.,  p.  84 ;  The  Mariana^  5  Rob.  R«p.,  p.  28;  Heffter^  Droit 
Intemationaly  §§  168, 164.) 

§  11.  At  the  beginning  of  the  recent  war  between  the  Allies 
and  Russia,  the  different  constructions  put  upon  the  law  of 
nations  by  England  and  France,  with  respect  to  the  maxims 
of  free  ships  free  goods^  and  enemy  ships  enemy  goodSj  threatened 
to  aggravate  the  difficulties  to  which  war  always  subjects 
neutral  commerce.  Neutral  property,  which  England  would 
not  condem  for  being  found  in  an  enemy's  vessel,  would  be 
good  prize  to  the  French  cruiser;  whifo  the  neutral  ship, 
whose  flag  would  protect,  against  France,  enemy's  property 
on  board,  might  be  sent  by  an  English  cruiser  into  an  English 
port,  her  voyage  broken  up,  and  her  cargo  condemned,  with 
no  allowance  for  freight  or  damages.  A  compromise  of 
principles  was  therefore  necessary  to  the  cooperation  of  their 
navies.  A  declaration  was  accordingly  agreed  upon  by  the 
two  powers,  in  April,  1854,  "  waiving  the  right  of  seizing 
enemy's  property  laden  on  board  a  neutral  vessel,  unless  it 
be  contraband  of  war,"  and  of  "confiscating  neutral  pro- 
perty, not  being  contraband  of  war,  found  on  board  enemy's 
ships."  The  obnoxious  pretentions  of  England  were  thus 
abandoned,  as  a  consideration  for  obtaining  from  France 
additional  concessions  on  her  part.  Kevertheless,  the  arrange- 
ment was,  upon  its  face,  only  for  the  war,  and  was  declared 
to  be  a  temporary  waiving  of  belligerent  rights  recognised  by 
the  law  of  nations.  Either  party  might,  at  the  close  of  that 
war,  have  resumed  the  pretentions  thus  abandoned,  and  have 
claimed  in  any  future  war,  the  belligerent  rights,  the  exercise 
of  which,  wiw  thus  merely  "waived."    {Wheaton^Ekm.  Int. 
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Law^  pt.  4,  ch.  3y  §  24,  note ;  Qyn^^  Doc.,  38  Con.,  Ist.  Sess. 
H.  B.  Ex.  DoCn  No,  103 ;  Ortolan^  Diphmatie  de  la  Mer,  tome 
2  cb.  5;  Heffter,  Droit  IrUemational^i  162-165;  De  Cussy^  DroU 
Maritime,  lib.  1,  tit  3,  §  20.) 

§  12.  AU  fears  of  ancb  a  reeiilt,  however,  were  removed  by 
the  declaration  of  the  congress  of  Paris,  April  lOthy  1856,  bj 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Busna,  Aus- 
tria, Prussia,  Sardinia  and  Turkey.    The  second  and  third 
articles  of  this  declaration  are  as  follows :  ^'  2d.  The  neutnl 
flag  covers  enemy's  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband 
of  war."    ^^3d.  Neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contnir 
band  of  war,  are  not  liable  to  capture  under  an  enemy's  flag." 
It  was  also  provided  in  the  final  paragraph  that,  ^^  the  present 
declaration  is  not,  and  shall  not  be  binding,  except  between 
those  powers  who  have  acceded  or  shall  accede   to  it" 
More  than  a  year  prior  to  this  declaration,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  had  submitted,  not  only  to  the  powers 
represented  in  the  congress  of  Paris,  but  to  all  other  mari- 
time nations,  two  propositions  which  were  substantially  the 
same  as  those  adopted,  viz :  ^^  1.  That  free  ships  make  free 
goods,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  effects  or  goods  belonging  to 
subjects  or  citizens  of  a  power  or  state  at  war  are  free  from 
capture  and  confiscation  when  found  on  board  of  neutral  ves- 
sels, with  the  exception  of  articles  contraband  of  war.*'    ^'2. 
That  the  property  of  neutrals  on  board  an  enemy's  vessel  is 
not  subject  to  confiscation,  unless  the  same  be  contraband  of 
war."     The  second  and  third  articles  of  the  declaration  of 
the  congress  of  Paris  have  been  formally  approved  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and,  it  is  believed,  also  by 
most  of  the  other  maritime  nations  of  Europe.     Nevertheless, 
83  the  principle  must  be  regarded  as  established  by  a  con- 
ventional  agreement,  rather  than  by  the  general  law  of 
nations,  it  is  binding  only  upon  those  who  have  acceded  or 
may  accede  to  it.    There  is  very  littie  probability,  however, 
that  any  nation  will  hereafter  attempt  to  enfore  rules  of  mari- 
time capture  in  conflict  with  the  principle  thus  established 
by  the  great  powers  of  Europe  and  America.    (Phillmorey 
On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  appendix,  p.  850 ;  Ortolan,  DiptomaOe  de 
la  Mer,  tome  2,  ch.  5 ;  Pistoye  ei  Duverdy,  TraiU  des  Prtses, 
appendix ;  Heffter,  Droit  International^  appen.,  no.  3 ;  De  Cussj/^ 
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Droit  Maritime^  tome  1,  p«  $53 ;  De  Oussy^  Precis  JStstorifUe^ 
ch.  12.) 

§  IS.  It  is  ai;i  esti^bliBhed  rule  of  th^  lnw  of  pri^o,  tbf^t  fXi 
gQoda  found  in  an  euemy's  ship  is  prwumed  to  be  enemy's 
property—- rea  in  hosUim  navUm^  praemmuniur  ^sse  hostiim 
ijbmec  probitur.  The  erideuoe  required  to  repel  this  prosunip* 
tiou,  depends  upon  the  particular  character  of  the  case.  If 
the  character  of  the  ship  is  certainly  hostile,  the  peutral 
character  of  the  goods  must  be  showu  by  documents  on 
board  at  the  tim^  of  capture,  If  these  are  insnfficienti 
farther  proof  is  never  allowed,  and  the  penalty  pf  for^- 
feiture  attaches  as  a  matter  of  course.  ^^  It  has  been  truly 
observed/'  says  Mr.  Duer,  ^^that  any  other  coarse  woald 
subject  the  prize  tribanals  to  endless  impositions  and  fraads, 
and  enable  the  enemy,  thus  obtaining  the  benefit  of  other 
proof,  to  evade,  by  supplying  the  docamentary  evidence, 
the  jast  rights  of  the  captor."  Although  it  is  the  daty, 
in  all  cases,  of  a  neutral  claimant  to  establish  his  claim  by 
positive  evidence,  it  is  only  when  the  character  of  the  ship  is 
certainly  hostile  that  the  presumption  of  the  hostility  of  the 
goods  cannot  be  refated  by  evidence  additional  to  the  docu- 
ments found  on  the  ship.  In  other  cases,  a  reasonable  time 
is  allowed  for  the  production  of  further  proof,  and  it  is  only 
upon  the  failure  to  produce  such  proof,  or  its  unsatisfactory 
nature  when  produced,  that  the  court  proceeds  to  a  coudem- 
nation.  {Duery  On  Insurance^  vol.  I,  pp.  534,  535 ;  Loccenius^ 
De  Jure  Maritimo^  lib.  2,  cap.  4,  §  11 ;  The  Flying  Fishy  2 
Gallis.  Rep.,  pp.  874,  875 ;  The  JJondon  Pockety  1  Mason  Rep., 
p.  14 ;  Pisioye  et  Duverdy^  Des  Prises,  tit.  6,  ch.  2,  §  4.) 

§  14.  Another  violation  of  neutral  duty  is  the  use  of  the 
flag  and  pass  of  the  enemy.  A  neutral  vessel  is  bound  by 
the  character  which  she  has  thus  assumed,  and  the  owner  is 
not  allowed  to  contradict  his  own  acts,  and  to  redeem  his 
vessel  from  condemnation,  by  a  disclaimer  of  the  hostile  char- 
acter which,  with  a  view  to  his  own  interests,  or  those  of  the 
enemy,  he  has  elected  she  should  bear.  ''If  a  neutral  ves* 
sel,"  says  Kent,  "  enjoys  the  privileges  of  a  foreign  character, 
she  must  expect,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  subject  to  the  incon- 
veniences attaching  to  that  character."  But,  as  already 
stated,  the  foreign  character  thus  assumed*  is  conclusive  only 
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as  against  the  owner,  and  not  in  his  favor,  for  the  real  charac- 
ter of  the  vessel  may  always  be  pleaded  against  her,  where 
the  knowledge  of  that  fact  would  justify  a  condemnation. 
The  first  branch  of  the  rule  is  intended  as  a  penalty  for  vio- 
lation of  neutral  duty.  {Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law^  vol.  1,  p. 
85;  Duer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  pp.  535,  536;  PhiUimore,  On 
Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §  485 ;  The  Marianna,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  24 ; 
The  Francis,  8  Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  418 ;  The  Vigilantia,  1  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  1, 19,  26;  The  Vrouw  Anna  Oatharina,  5  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  161 ;  The  Success,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  131 ;  The  For  tuna,  1  Dod. 
Rep.,  p.  87.) 

§  15.  But  while  the  belligerent  flag  and  pass  are,  in  all 
cases,  decisive,  as  to  the  owners,  of  the  character  of  the  ship, 
a  distinction  is  made  by  the  English  courts  in  favor  of  the 
cargo  of  such  ships,  if  the  shipment  were  made  in  time  of 
peace  and  plainly  not  in  contemplation  of  war.  Even  where 
the  goods  themselves,  for  purposes  having  no  relation  to  a 
future  war,  are  clothed  with  a  foreign  character,  now  become 
hostile,  the  owner  is  not  concluded,  but  is  permitted  to  dis- 
prove the  colorable  title,  and,  upon  due  proof  of  his  neutral 
character  and  actual  ownership,  his  property  is  restored.  On 
this  subject  we  copy  the  remarks  of  Chancellor  Kent.  "  Some 
countries  have  gone  so  far  as  to  make  the  flag  and  pass  of 
the  ship  conclusive  on  the  cargo  also ;  but  the  English  courts 
have  never  carried  the  principle  to  that  extent,  as  to  cargoes 
laden  before  the  war.  The  English  rule  is,  to  hold  the  ship 
bound  by  the  character  imposed  upon  it  by  the  authority  of 
the  government  from  which  all  the  documents  issue.  But 
goods  which  have  no  such  dependence  upon  the  authority  of 
the  state,  may  be  differently  considered;  and  if  the  cargo  be 
laden  in  time  of  peace,  though  documented  as  foreign  pro- 
perty in  the  same  mannerasthe  ship,  the  sailingunderaforeign 
flag  and  pass  has  not  been  held  conclusive  as  to  the  cargo* 
The  doctrine  of  the  federal  courts  in  this  country,  has  been 
very  strict  on  this  point,  and  it  has  been  frequently  decided, 
that  sailing  under  the  license  and  passport  of  protection  of  the 
enemy,  in  furtherence  of  his  views  and  interests,  was,  with- 
out regard  to  the  object  of  the  voyage,  or  the  port  of  destina- 
tion, such  an  act  of«  illegality  as  subjected  both  ship  and 
cargo  to  confiscation  as  prize  of  war."    The  American  deci- 
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sions  referred  to  in  the  above  extract,  had  reference  to  Ame- 
rican^ not  neutral^  goods  in  vessels  sailing  under  the  enemy's 
license  and  pass.  It  is  strange  that  a  writer  so  accurate  as 
Kent,  should  have  confounded  two  principles  so  entirely  dis- 
tinct. {Kenty  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  86;  Duer,  On 
Inmranccj  vol.  1,  pp.  449,  450 ;  The  Broeders  Lusty  5  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  18,  note ;  The  Vreede  ShoUys^  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  12, 
note;  The  Vrouw  Jblizabethy  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  10;  Tfie  Ann 
Qreen,  1  Gallis.  Rep.,  pp.  286, 287 ;  The  Jwfia,  1  Gallis.  Rep., 
p.  605 ;  8  Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  181 ;  The  Aurora^  8  Cranch.  Rep., 
p.  208 ;  The  Siram^  8  Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  444 ;  The  Ariadnej 
2  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  148 ;  The  Caledonia,  4  Wheaton  Rep.,  p. 
100.) 

§  16.  If  a  neutral  vessel  is  captured  while  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  enemy  or  his  officers,  for  purposes  immediately 
or  mediately  connected  with  the  operations  of  the  war,  the 
owner  is  never  permitted  to  assert  his  claim.  The  nature  of 
the  service  or  employment  is  very  justly  deemed,  in  such  a 
case,  conclusive  evidence  of  its  hostile  character.  While 
thus  employed  the  neutral  vessel  is  as  truly  a  vessel  of  the 
enemy,  as  if  she  were  such  by  documentary  title;  and  the 
owner  is  not  allowed,  for  his  own  protection,  to  divest  her 
of  the  character  which  she  has  thus  assumed.  Nor  will  the 
prize  court  listen  to  the  plea  that  the  vessel  was  impressed 
into  such  service  by  duress  and  violence.  The  answer  of 
Sir  Wm.  Scott  to  such  a  defense,  is  most  conclusive.  When 
threats  or  force  are  employed  for  such  a  purpose  by  a  bellige- 
rent, it  is  the  duty  pf  a  neutral  master,  who  has  no  means  of 
resistance,  to  surrender  his  vessel,  as  a  hostile  siezure.  He 
has  no  right,  retaining  his  command,  to  navigate  his  vessel 
as  a  neutral,  in  the  service  and  subject  to  the  orders  of  the 
enemy.  If  he  surrenders  his  vessel  as  a  hostile  siezure,  he 
may  appeal  to  his  government  for  redress ;  but  if  he  retain 
the  command  he  will  be  treated  as  an  enemy,  and  his  vessel 
as  the  property  of  the  belligerent.  {DueTy  On  Insurancej  vol. 
1,  pp.  452,  458;  The  Carolinay  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  256 ;  BeOOy 
Derecho  Intemacionaly  pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  6 ;  Heffiery  Droit  Interna- 
tionaly  §  171 ;  Hautefenilley  Des  Nations  NeutreSy  tit.  18,  ch.  1, 
§8;  PhiUimarey  On  Int.  LaWy  vol.  8,  §272;  The  Orozmboy  6 
Bob.  Rep.,  p.  483.) 

41 
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§  17.  S09  aim,  if  the  owner  of  a  neutral  ship  haa  suffered 

his  vessel  to  be  employed  in  transporting  militaiy  persons  or 
military  stores  for  the  enemy,  the  vessel  and  cargo  are  con- 
demned. I^or  in  such  cases  is  it  held  necessary  that  the 
privity  of  the  master,  or  his  owners,  be  shown ;  it  is  sufficient 
that  the  employment  be  proven ;  no  plea  of  ignorance  or 
imposition  is  received.  Where  imposition  is  practiced  to 
entrap  a  neutral  vessel  into  a  hostile  service,  it  operates  as 
force,  and  redress  in  the  way  of  indemnification  must  be 
sought  against  those  who,  by  imposition  or  deceit,  exposed 
the  property  to  capture.  A  different  rule  would  afford  impn- 
uity  to  such  conveyance,  as  it  would  generally  be  impossible 
to  prove  the  knowledge  or  privity  of  the  master  or  owners.  In 
the  case  of  the  transportation  of  ninety  French  mariners  from 
Baltimore  to  Bordeaux,  in  a  neutral  vessel,  it  was  contended 
that  there  was  no  proof  that  they  were  to  be  immediately 
employed  in  military  service.  This  distinction  was  discarded 
by  the  prize  court.  It  was  enough,  said  Sir  Wm.  Scott,  that 
they  were  military  persons,  and  that  their  transportation,  the 
act  of  their  government.  It  was  not  the  mere  fact  of  carij- 
iug  military  persons,  but  the  fact  of  the  vessel  letting  herself 
out,  in  a  distinct  manner,  under  a  contract,  for  that  purpose. 
If  a  military  officer  were  going  merely  as  an  ordinary  pas- 
senger, as  other  passengers,  and  at  his  own  expense,  neither 
that,  nor  any  other  British  tribunal,  had  ever  laid  down  the 
principle  to  the  extent  of  condemning  a  vessel  for  such  trans- 
portation. {Ortolan,  Diplomatic  de la  Mer,  tome  2,  ch.  6 ;  Duer, 
On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  pp.  454-455 ;  The  Friendship ,  6  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  420 ;  The  Orozembo,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  434;  Bello,  Dere- 
cho  Iniemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  6 ;  HauiefeuiUe,  Des  Natiom 
NeiitreSy  tit  8,  sec.  4 ;  Phillimore,  On  InU  Law,  vol.  3,  §  272 ; 
The  Caroline,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  256 ;  The  Commercen^  1  Whea- 
ton  Rep.,  p.  891.) 

§  18.  A  neutrsil  vessel  fraudulently  carrying  the  dispatches 
of  an  enemy,  is^  as  a  general  rule,  liable  to  condemnation. 
Public  dispatches  are  defined  to  embrace  all  official  comma- 
nicatlons  of  public  officers  relating  to  public  a£^rs.  ^^  The 
carrying  of  two  or  three  cargoes  of  stores,"  says  £ent,  abre- 
viating  the  Iwguage  of  Sir  Wnu  Scott^  ^^  is  necessarily  an 
assistance  of  a  limited  nature ;  but  in  the  traopmiMPl?^  of 
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diiapatekes,  may  be  coBveycd  the  entire  plan  of  campaign, 
and  it  may  lead  to  a  defeat  of  all  the  projects  of  the  other 
belligerent  in  that  theatre  of  the  war.     The  appropriate 
remedy  for  this  offense,  is  the  confiscation  of  the  ship ;  and 
in  doing  so,  the  coorts  make  no  innoTation  on  the  ancient 
law,  but  they  only  apply  established  principles  to  new  com*- 
bination  of  circumstances.    There  would  be  no  penalty  in 
the  mere  confiscation  of  the  dispatches.    The  proper  and 
efficient  remedy  is  the  confiscation  of  the  vehicle  employed 
to  carry  them ;  and  if  any  privity  subsists  between  the  own- 
ers of  the  cargo  and  the  master^  they  are  involved  by  impli- 
cation in  his  delinquency.     If  the  cargo  be  the  property  of 
the  proprietor  of  the  ship,  then,  by  the  general  rule,  ob  eontu 
nentiam  delicti^  the  cargo  shares  the  same  late,  and  especially 
if  there  was  an  active  interposition  in  the  service  of  the 
enemy,  concerted  and  continued  in  fraud."    The  mere  fitct 
that  such  dispatches  were  found  on  board  a  neutral  vessel,  is 
not  sufficient  to  produce  her  condemnation ;  for  the  rule 
refers  to  a  fraudulent  carrying  of  the  dispatches  of  the  enemy, 
and  it  is  presumed  that  it  would  not  apply  to  regular  postal 
packets,  whose  msdls,  by  international  couventions,  are  dis> 
tributed  throughout  the  civilized  world ;  nor  even  to  mer- 
chant vessels  which,  in  some  countries,  are  obliged  to  receive 
letters  and  mail  matter  sent  to  them  from  the  post-offices. 
The  master  must  necessarily  be  ignorant  of  the  contents  of 
the  letters  so  received,  and,  in  the  absence  of  all  suspicion 
of  fraudf  or  of  interposition  in  the  service  of  the  enemy,  the 
mere  carrying  of  an  enemy's  dispatches,  under  such  circum- 
stances, could  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  delinquency  under  the 
law  of  nations,  and  a  violation  of  neutral  duty.    The  case  is 
very  difierent  where  the  neutral  vessel  is  employed  by  tho 
belligerent  for  that  purpose,  or  carries  them  fraudulently,  and 
in  the  service  used  for  the  benefit  of  a  belligerent.    Another 
important  exception  to  this  rule,  is  the  conveyance  of  the  dis- 
patches of  an  embassador,  or  other  public  minister  of  the 
enemy,  resident  in  a  neutral  state.    In  the  language  of  8ir 
"Wm.  Scott,  **  They  are  dispatches  from  persons  who  are,  in 
a  pecular  manner,  the  favorite  object  of  the  protection  of  the 
law  of  nations,  residing  in  the  neutral  country  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  preserving  the  relations  of  amity  between  that  state 
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and  their  own  government.  On  this  ground  a  very  material 
distinction  arises,  with  respect  to  the  right  of  furnishing  the 
conveyance.  The  neutral  country  has  a  right  to  preserve  its 
relations  with  the  enemy,  and  you  are  not  at  liberty  to  con- 
clude that  any  communication  between  them  can  partake,  in 
any  degree,  of  the  nature  of  hostility  against  you.  The  lim- 
its assigned  to  the  operations  of  war  against  ambassadors,  by 
writers  on  public  law,  are,  that  the  belligerent  may  exercise 
his  right  of  war  against  them,  wherever  the  character  of  hos- 
tility exists ;  he  may  stop  the  ambassador  of  his  enemy  on 
his  passage ;  but  when  he  has  arrived  in  the  neutral  countiy, 
and  taken  on  himself  the  functions  of  his  office,  and  has 
been  admitted  in  his  representative  character,  he  becomes  a 
middle  maUy  entitled  to  peculiar  privileges,  as  set  apart  for  the 
preservation  of  the  relations  of  amity  and  peace,  in  main- 
taining which  all  nations  are,  in  some  degree,  interested'* 
4t  «  *  « rpj^Q  practice  of  nations  has  allowed  to  neutral 
states  the  privilege  of  receiving  ministers  from  the  belligerent 
powers,  and  of  an  immediate  negociation  with  them.*' 
(jBeUo,  Derecho  IrUemacianaly  pt  2,  cap.  8,  §  6 ;  Wheaian^  Mem. 
InL  LaWj  pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §  25,  note ;  The  Caroline^  6  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  461;  The  Madison^  1  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  224;  ITie  Commereen, 
1  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  882 ;  Sautefeuittej  Bea  Nations  Neutres^ 
tit.  8,  sec,  4  ;  PhiUimorey  On  InL  Law,  vol.  8,  §  271 ;  Ortolan^ 
Diplamatie  de  la  Mar.^  liv.  8,  ch.  6 ;  Dtiery  On  Insurance^  vol. 
1,  p.  465 ;  Keniy  Com.  en  Am.  LaWj  vol.  1,  p.  152 ;  Ttie  Aior 
Umia,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  440 ;  The  Bapid,  1  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  228.) 

§  19.  If  a  neutral  engages  in  a  commerce  which  is  exclu- 
sively confined  to  the  subjects  of  another  country,  and  which 
is  interdicted  to  all  others,  so  that  it  cannot  be  carried  on  at 
all  in  the  name  of  a  foreigner,  such  a  commerce  is  considered 
so  entirely  national  as  to  follow  the  situation  of  the  countiy, 
and  to  impress  its  hostile  character  upon  the  property 
engaged  in  it.  In  the  war  of  1756,  the  French  government 
allowed  the  Dutch,  then  neutral,  to  cany  on  the  commerce 
between  the  mother  country  and  her  colonies,  under  special 
licenses  granted  for  this  particular  purpose,  other  neutrals 
being  excluded  from  the  same  trade.  Vessels  so  employed 
were  captured  by  British  cruisers,  and,  together  with  their 
cargoes,  condemned  by  the  British  prize  courts.    In  the 
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opinion  of  these  courts  the  vessels  were  to  be  considered  like 
transports  in  the  enemy's  service,  and  the  property  as  so 
completely  identified  with  the  enemy's  interests  as  to  acquire 
a  hostile  character.  The  doctrine  of  these  decisions  has  been 
firequently  affirmed  by  tha  prize  courts  of  England  and 
America,  and  by  the  opinions  of  the  most  eminent  text- 
writers  of  other  countries.  It  has  generally  been  designated 
by  publicists  as  the  ^^rule  of  the  war  of  1756."  (Moprmngj 
Law  of  Nations^  pp.  195,  et  seq. ;  PHUimore^  On  InL  Lawy 
vol.  8,  §§  214,  et  seq. ;  WheaUm^  Ekm.  InL  Law^  pt  4,  ch.  8, 
§  27;  WkjeatoHj  Reports j  vol.  1,  appendix,  note  8,  p.  506; 
VStory,  Life  of  vol.  1,  p.  288 ;  Dner^  On  Insurancej  vol.  1,  pp. 
699,  et  seq. ;  WUdmanj  InL  LaWj  vol.  2,  pp.  51, 71,  95;  Berens 
V.  Backer  J 1  W.  Black.  Bep.,  p.  814;  Brymer  v.  Aikym^  1  H. 
Black.  Rep.,  p.  191.) 

§  20.  Few  now  contest  the  correctness  of  the  rule  of  1766, 
that  where  neutrals,  by  a  special  indulgence,  are  permitted, 
in  time  of  war,  to  engage  in  a  commerce  of  the  enemy  which 
is  purely  national,  and  from  which  they  are  excluded  in  time 
of  peace,  necessarily  impresses  them  with  a  hostile  char- 
acter. But  during  the  wars  of  1793  and  1801,  Great  Britain 
attempted  to  give  this  rule  a  much  greater  extension,  and 
asserted  that  where  a  commerce,  which  had  previously  been 
regarded  as  a  national  monopoly,  is  thrown  open  in  time  of 
war  to  all  nations,  without  reserve,  by  a  general,  and,  on  its 
fiftce,  a  permanent  regulation,  neutrals  have  no  right  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  concession,  but  that  their  entrance  into 
the  trade  thus  opened,  is  a  criminal  departure  from  the 
impartiality  they  are  bound  to  observe.  It  was  formerly  the 
policy  of  the  great  European  powers  to  confine  exclusively 
to  their  ships  and  subjects  the  trade  between  their  own  ports, 
and  between  the  motiier  country  and  its  colonies.  During 
the  wars  referred  to,  some  of  the  continental  states  abolished 
this  monopoly,  and  opened  their  coasting  and  colonial  trade 
to  all  nations  without  reserve.  But  England  contended  that 
such  a  change  of  policy  by  a  belligerent  in  time  of  war  was 
not  sanctioned  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  neutral  vessels 
engaged  in  such  trade  were  seized  by  her  cruisers,  and  con- 
demned by  her  courts  of  admiralty.  The  confiscation  of  a 
vast  number  of  American  ships,  with  valuable  cargoes  of 
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colonial  produce,  was  the  principal  fruit  of  this  rule  of  Brttish 
law  and  British  policy.  But  the  government  of  the  United 
States  most  earnestly  and  energetically  remonstrated  against 
the  doctrine,  as  a  modem  and  violent  innovation,  nnjnst  in 
its  principle,  minons  in  its  application,  and  without  the 
sanction  of  international  law.  Neither  the  British  orders  in 
conncil,  nor  the  decisions  of  British  prize  conrts,  seem  to 
have  adopted  any  fixed  principle  with  respect  to  the  prohib- 
ition  of  nentrals  from  engaging  in  the  colonial  and  coast 
trade  of  a  belligerent  state.  Soon  after  the  commencement 
of  the  war  of  1793,  England  intmsted  her  cruisers  *^to  bring 
in  for  lawfnl  adjudication  all  vessels  laden  with  goods,  the 
produce  of  any  colony  of  France,  or  carrying  provisions  or 
supplies  for  the  use  of  any  such  colony,"  thus  prohibiting 
all  trade  between  neutrals  and  the  colonies  of  the  enemy, 
even  that  permitted  in  time  of  peace.  The  instructions  of 
January  8th,  1794,  were,  ^'  to  bring  in  all  vessels  ladeu  with 
goods,  the  produce  of  the  French  West  India  islands,  and 
coming  directly  from  any  port  of  the  said  islands  to  any  port 
in  Europe,*'  thus  permitting  American  vessels  to  trade 
directly  between  the  United  States  and  the  French  colonies, 
but  not  between  them  and  any  port  in  Europe,  even  though 
neutral.  But,  in  1798,  the  instructions  were  still  further 
extended  so  as  to  permit  neutrals  to  trade  between  ths 
enemy's  colonies  and  any  port  of  Great  Britain,  or  any  port 
of  a  country  in  Europe  to  which  the  neutral  ship  might 
belong.  It  will  be  observed  that  these  relaxations  virtually 
amounted  to  an  abandonment  of  the  principle  upon  whidii 
the  British  extension  of  the  rule  of  1756,  was  claimed  to  be 
founded.  Kor  was  there  an  entire  uniformity  in  the  decision9 
of  the  courts^  either  with  respect  to  the  exact  limits  of  the  rule, 
or  the  penalty  to  be  inflicted  on  the  neutral  for  its  violation. 
In  some  of  the  earlier  wars  the  cargo  was  condemned,  and 
the  ship  restored,  without  freight,  but,  subsequently^  both  ship 
and  cargo  were  condemned.  At  one  time  the  prohibition 
was  construed  to  extend  only  to  trade  thrown  open  by  the 
enemy  temporarily  or  during  the  war;  but  was  afterward 
extended  to  trade  made  general  by  regulation  declared,  in 
terms,  to  be  permanent.  Moreover,  the  general  principle, 
that  the  trade  of  neutrals  with  the  colonies  of  the  enemyy 
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because  first  opened  by  them  during  the  war ^  seems,  in  some  cases, 
to  hftve  been  abandoned  by  the  court,  and  the  trade  declared 
4o  be  nnlawiiil  only  when  its  direct  and  immediate  tendency 
was  to  relieve  the  colonies  from  a  hostile  pressure,  so  close 
and  imminent,  that,  but  for  the  assistance  rendered  them  by 
neutral  trade,  it  would  inevitably  compel  their  surrender. 
(Manning,  Law  of  Natixms,  pp.  195,  et  seq. ;  Duer,  On  Insur- 
once,  vol.  1,  pp.  699,  717 ;  PhiUimore,  On  InL  Law,  vol.  3,  § 
225 ;  Wheatm,  JElem.  InL  Law^  pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §  27 ;  Wheatm, 
Hist  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  878,  et  seq ;  The  Rebecca,  2  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  101 ;  The  Immanuel,  2  Rob  Rep.,  p.  206;  The  Rose, 
2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  206 ;  The  Minerva,  8  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  282 ; 
The  Jonge  Thomas,  8  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  288,  note;  The  Wilhet- 
mina,  4  Rob.  Rep.  appen.  a,  p.  4;  The  Nancy,  4  Rob.  Rep«, 
appen.  a,  p.  6;  British  Orders  in  Council,  November  6th, 
1798;  January  8th,  1794;  February  26th,  1798;  Garden^  De 
Diplomatie,  liv.  7,  §  9 ;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  §  174.) 

§  21.  The  distinction  between  the  rule  of  the  war  of  1766, 
and  that  contended  for  by  Great  Britain,  generally  known  as 
the  rule  of  1798,  is  quite  obvious.  It  is  thus  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Wheaton:  "There  is,"  he  says,  "all  the  difference 
between  this  principle  and  the  more  modem  doctrine  which 
interdicts  to  neutrals,  during  war,  all  trade  not  open  to  them 
in  time  of  peace,  that  there  is  between  the  granting  by  the 
enemy  of  special  licenses  to  the  subjects  of  the  opposite  bel- 
ligerent, protecting  their  property  from  capture  in  a  particu- 
lar trade  which  the  policy  of  the  enemy  induces  him  to 
tolerate,  and  a  general  exemption  of  such  trade  from  capture. 
The  former  is  clearly  cause  of  confiscation,  whilst  the  latter 
has  never  been  deemed  to  have  such  an  efiect.  The  rule  of 
the  war  of  1756,  was  originally  founded  upon  the  former 
principle ;  it  was  suffered  to  lay  dormant  during  the  war  of 
the  American  revolution,  and,  when  revived  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  against  France,  in  17^,  was  applied 
with  various  relaxations  and  modifications  to  the  prohibi- 
tion of  all  neutral  traffic  with  the  colonies,  and  upon  the 
coaets  of  the  enemy."  This  distinction  is  also  clearly  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Duer,  who  has  most  conclusively  answered  the 
arguments  of  8ir  William  8cott.  ( Wheaiohj  JElem.  InU  LaWj 
pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §  27;   Wheaion,  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  878,  et 
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seq. ;  WheaUm,  Sep.,  vol.  1,  appendix  No.  8,  p.  606 ;  JBrfb, 
Derecho  Intemacioml,  pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  8 ;  Heffier,  DrdU  Intemor 
Honaly  §  174;  Duer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  pp.  707-717;  Man- 
ningj  Law  of  Nations,  ch.  6 ;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Iam,  vol.  1, 
p.  82 ;  PhiUimare,  On  InL  Law,  vol.  8,  §§  212,  et  seq. ;  Sir 
William  Temple's  Works,  p.  813.) 

§  22.  The  application  of  this  rule  of  1798,  made  by  Great 
Britain,  fully  illustrates  its  objectionable  character,  even  in 
its  most  modified  form.  As  explained  by  the  British  courts 
of  admiralty,  and  relaxed  by  the  orders  in  council,  this  rule 
permitted  the  importation  of  the  produce  of  the  enemy's  colo- 
nies into  a  neutral  country,  and  its  exportation  thence  to 
other  countries.  A  question,  however,  arose  as  to  what  con- 
stituted the  evidence  of  importation  and  exportation  by  the 
neutral?  An  American  vessel  had  imported  goods  from 
Havana,  which  had  been  landed  in  the  United  States  and 
duties  on  them  paid  to  the  American  government.  They 
had  afterwards  been  carried  in  the  same  vessel  as  a  part 
of  a  cargo  from  a  port  of  Massachusetts  to  Spain.  The  ves- 
sel was  captured  by  British  crtiisers,  and  the  captors  insisted 
upon  a  condemnation  on  the  ground  of  continuity  of  voyage; 
but  Sir  William  Scott  decreed  the  restoration  of  ship  and 
cargo,  on  the  ground,  that  the  landing  of  the  goods  and  the 
payment  of  duties  in  a  neutral  port  were  sufficient  evidence 
of  an  importation  in  good  faith.  This  decision  was  rendered 
in  1800 ;  but  in  1805  the  lords  of  appeal  discovered  that  these 
criteria  of  a  bona  fde  importation  might  be  fallacious,  and 
therefore  were  not  to  be  held  as  conclusive  evidence  of  a 
breach  in  the  voyage.  If  the  circumstances  of  their  re-expor- 
tation were  such  as  to  indicate  that  the  original  importation 
into  the  neutral  port  was  intended  for  that  purpose,  the  trade 
was  declared  illegal,  and  the  vessels  and  cargoes  condemned. 
{Chiity,  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  176,  et  seq.;  Duer,  on  Insurance, 
vol.  1,  pp.  719-726;  The  Polly,  decided  in  1800,  2  Bob. 
Rep.,  p.  861 ;  The  Essex,  decided  in  1805,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p. 
869 ;  The  William,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  887.) 

§  28.  The  effect  of  this  application  of  the  British  rule  to 
the  continuity  of  the  voyage  from  an  enemy's  colony  to  a 
neutral  port,  and  thence  to  the  mother  country,  or  to  a  port 
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of  a  belligerent,  produced  a  most  disastrous  effect  npoti 
American  commerce.  The  merchants  of  the  United  States, 
relying  upon  the  rule,  recognized  by  Sir  William  Scott,  that 
the  landing  of  the  goods  and  the  payment  of  the  duties  in 
the  neutral  port,  would  be  regarded  as  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  continuity  of  the  voyage  had  been  broken  so  as  to 
legalize  a  subsequent  exportation,  (although  perhaps  the 
language  oi  the  judge  did  not  fully  warrant  the  inference,) 
had  engaged  largely  in  trade  with  the  colonies  of  France  and 
Spain,  reexporting  the  same  goods  to  European  ports. 
When  this  trade  had  existed  without  interruption  for  some 
years,  the  unexpected  decision  of  the  lords  of  appeal  on  the 
continuity  of  the  voyage,  caused  the  seizure  and  condemna- 
tion of  a  vast  number  of  American  ships  and  cargoes.  If 
the  doctrine  of  the  illegality  of  neutral  trade  between  the 
American  colonies  of  the  belligerents  and  European  ports  be 
admitted  as  correct,  the  decision  of  the  lords  of  appeal,  as 
rendered  by  Sir  William  Grant,  on  the  continuity  of  the 
voyage  will  probably  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence. 
But  this  very  uncertainty  in  ^the  application  of  the  rule  of 
1798,  and  the  disastrous  results  produced  upon  American 
commerce  by  a  misconception  of  a  single  question  growing 
out  of  that  rule,  furnish  abundant  proof  of  its  vague  and 
equivocal  character,  its  tendency  to  entrap  neutral  merchants 
to  their  ruin,  and  the  arbitrary  power  over  neutral  commerce 
conferred  upon  a  belligerent's  court  of  admiralty  by  the 
uncertainty  of  its  application.  {Duer^  On  Insurance^  vol.  1, 
pp.  719-725;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law^  vol.  1,  p.  85,  note; 
The  Polly,  2  Rob.  Rep,,  p.  361 ;  The  Essex,  5  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  869 ;  The  William^  5  Hob.  Rep.,  p.  395 ;  The  Maria,  6  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  365.) 

§  24.  Notwithstanding  the  very  able  and  exceedingly  plau- 
sible arguments  advanced  by  British  statesmen  and  jurists, 
in  support  of  the  rule  of  1798,  they  failed  to  satisfy,  at  the 
time,  other  countries  of  its  justice  or  legality.  And  the  dis- 
cussions which  have  taken  place  between  writers  on  public 
law,  since  party  feelings  and  national  prejudices  arising  At 
of  the  wars  in  which  liie  rule  was  enforced  by  G-reat  Britain 
have  ceased,  have  greatly  shaken,  even  British  faith,  in  its  cor- 
rectness.   Indeed,  many  of  her  ablest  writers  and  jurists 
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have  now  abandoned  the  extreme  grounds  taken  at  that  time 
by  her  government  and  courts  of  prize.  Mr.  Phillimore,  her 
most  recent  writer  on  international  law,  whose  work  exhibits 
much  ability  and  learning,  and  who  certainly  is  not  back- 
ward in  defending  British  pretensions,  fully  adopts  Mr*  Jus- 
tice Story's  opinion  with  respect  to  the  rules  of  1756  and 
1798.  This  opinion  was  as  follows ;  1st,  That  coasting  trade, 
being  by  its  nature  exclusively  national,  neutrals  cannot 
engage  in  it,  when  thrown  open  during  war ;  but  that  the 
British  extension  of  this  doctrine,  to  cases  where  a  neutitil 
traded  between  ports  of  the  enemy  with  a  cargo  taken  in  at 
a  neutral  country,  was  unjust;  and  2d,  with  respect  to  colo- 
nial trade,  that,  if  a  neutral  engage  in  trade  between  the 
mother  country  and  the  colony  which  is  thrown  open  merely 
in  war,  he  is  liable,  in  most  instances,  to  the  same  penalty. 
^^But,"  continues  Story,  ^'the  British  have  extended  this 
doctrine  to  all  intercourse  with  the  colony,  even  from  a  neu- 
tral country,  and  herein,  it  seems  to  me,  they  have  abused 
the  rule.  This,  at  present,  appears  to  me  to  be  the  proper 
limits  of  the  rule,  as  to  the  colonial  and  the  coasting  trade; 
and  the  rule  of  1766  (as  it  was  at  that  time  applied,)  seems 
to  me  well  founded;  but  its  late  extension  is  reprehensible." 
{PhUUmare,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §§  216,  225 ;  Siary,  Life  and 
LetterSj  vol.  1,  pp.  287,  288 ;  Wheatonj  Repcrts^  vol.  1,  appen- 
dix, note  3,  p.  606 ;  BeUo,  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  8, 
§  8 ;  HeffUTj  Droit  Jntematioml,  §  174.) 

§  25.  The  British  extension  of  the  rule  of  1756  to  the  doc- 
trine of  1793,  and  its  subsequent  application  to  the  ruin  of 
American  commerce,  drew  from  the  government  of  the 
United  States  an  earnest  and  energetic  remonstrance.  From 
the  grounds  then  assumed,  with  respect  to  the  rule  of  1793, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  government  will  ever 
depart.  They  were  taken  on  full  deliberation,  and  main- 
tained at  the  time  with  signal  ability,  and  they  have  since 
been  adopted  by  all  her  ablest  statesmen  and  writers  on  pub- 
lic law.  Some,  not  properly  distinguishing  between  the 
^nciples  of  the  rule  of  1798  and  that  of  1766,  boldly 
attacked  the  doctrine  of  the  latter  as  unsanctioned  by  the 
law  of  nations,  but  it  has  now  become  the  settled  conviction 
that  its  main  principles,  when  properly  limited  and  distin- 
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guished  from  that  of  1793,  are  just  and  correct.  At  the  same 
time,  the  British  rule  is  regarded  as  a  modem  innovation, 
forming  no  part  of  the  general  and  permanent  code  of  inter- 
national jurisprudence, —  an  innovation  so  unjust  and  ruinous 
to  neutral  commerce,  that  neutral  states  are  bound  to  resist 
any  new  attempt  to  enforce  its  application.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  United  States  would  now  regard  any  attempt 
to  apply  it  to  American  commerce,  as  an  act  of  direct  and 
immediate  hostility.  {Diier^  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  p.  701 ; 
Monroe^  Letter  to  Lord  Mulgrave,  Sept.  23d,  1805 ;  Madison^ 
Letter  to  Monroe  and  Pmkney^  May  17th,  1806;  WheatoUj 
EUm,  Int.  Law  J  pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §  27 ;  Wheaton^  Hist,  Law  of 
Nations,  pp.  374,  et  seq. ;  Wheaton,  Reports,  vol.  1,  appendix, 
note  8,  p.  506;  Story,  Life  and  Letters,  vol.  1,  p.  287;  Bdlo, 
Derecho  Internacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  8.) 

§  26.  But  there  is  very  little  probability  that  Qreat  Britain 
will  attempt  to  revive  it  in  any  future  war,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  resistance  it  will  be  certain -to  prevoke,  and 
the  exceedingly  doubtful  character  of  the  nile  itself,  but  from 
the  great  change  in  British  opinion  on  this  subject,  and  more 
particularly  from  the  changes  which  have  since  been  made 
in  the  colonial  system  of  the  powers  of  Europe.  The  colo- 
nial trade  of  England  being  now  open  to  the  navigation  of 
the  world,  the  theory,  on  which  the  restriction  of  1798  was 
based,  necessarily  fklls  to  the  ground.  Nevertheless,  a  treatise 
on  international  law  would  be  very  incomplete  without 
an  examination  and  discussion  of  a  question  so  recently 
regarded  of  paramount  importance,  and  which  caused  the 
condemnation  of  snch  a  vast  amount  of  American  property. 
( Wheaton^  EUm,  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §  27;  Duer,  On  Insu^ 
ranee,  vol.  1,  p.  717;  PhilUmore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  212; 
Order  in  Onmcil,  April  15th,  1854 ;  Edmbwrg  Reckto,  17o.  208, 
art  6.) 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 


PAGIFIO  IKTEBCOUBSB  OF  BELUOBBENTS. 


CONTENTS. 

\  1.  Object  and  character  of  commercia  belli — \  2.  General  compacts  and  coa- 
▼entions — {  3.  Suspensioii  of  armSi  traces  and  armUtices — {  4.  Aathority 
to  make  them — {  6.  Acts  of  individaals  ignorant  of  their  existence — {  6. 
What  may  be  done  daring  a  trace — \  7.  Conditional  and  special  truces — 
{8.  Their  interpretotion— 2^.  Benewal  of  hostilities  — {10.  Oapitnla- 
tions — {11.  Indiyidaal  promises  —  {12.  Passports  and  safe  oondacts^ 
{  13.  When  and  how  reroked — {  14.  Their  Tiolation,  how  punished — {15. 
Safeguards — {16.  Cartels  for  prisoners  —  {17.  Cartel  ships — {18.  Their 
lights  and  dnties — {19.  Ransom  of  prisoners  of  war — {20.  Ransom  of 
captured  property — {21.  Prohibited  in  England — {22.  Ransom  bill — 
{  23.  If  ransom  vessel  be  lost  or  stranded — {  24.  Recapture  of  ransomed 
vessel  and  ransom  bill — {  26.  Hostages  for  captures  and  prisoners — {26. 
Suits  on  contracts  of  ransom — {  27.  Flags  of  truce. 

§  1.  The  usage  of  civilized  nations  has  introduced  a  certain 
friendly  intercourse  in  war,  technically  called  c(m,mercia  bdU^ 
by  which  its  violence  may  be  allayed,  so  fiu:  as  is  consistent 
with  its  object  and  purpose,  and  a  way  be  kept  open  which 
may  lead,  in  time,  to  an  adjustment  of  differences,  and,  ulti- 
mately, to  peace.  Were  all  pacific  communications  between 
armies  absolutely  cut  oSy  war  would  not  only  become  unneces- 
sarily cruel  and  destructive,  but  there  would  be  no  chance  of 
terminating  it,  short  of  the  total  annihilation  of  the  bellige- 
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rents.  GrotinB  has  devoted  an  entire  obaptefi*  to  prove,  by 
the  concurring  testimony  of  all  ages  and  all  nations,  that 
good  faith  should  always  be  observed  between  enemies  in  war. 
Even  Bynkershoek,  who  adopted  sentiments  respecting  the 
rights  of  war  now  happily  rejected  by  the  whole  civilized 
world,  prohibits  perfidy  towards  an  enemy,  "not,"  he  says, 
"  because  anything  is  unlawful  towards  an  ^emy,  but  because, 
when  our  fedth  has  been  pledged  to  him,  so  far  as  the  promise 
extends,  he  ceases  to  be  an  enemy."  Yattel  says,  that  the 
faith  of  promises  made  to  an  enemy  is  absolutely  essential  for 
the  common  safety  of  mankind,  and  is,  therefore,  held  sacred 
by  all  civilized  nations.  {Grotiusy  de  Jure  Bel.  ac  Pac.y  liv.  3, 
ch.  21 ;  Bynkershoeky  QuaesL  Jur.  Pub.y  cap.  1 ;  Vaitely  DroU 
des  OenSy  liv.  8,  ch.  10,  §  174 ;  Pufendorfy  de  Jur.  Nat.  et  Geni.y 
lib.  8,  cap.  7,  §  2 ;  VvrgUy  Aeniady  10,  632 ;  TacituSy  Ann.y  lib. 
14,  cap.  83 ;  Buiherfarthy  InstiiuteSy  b.  2,  ch.  9,  §  22 ;  Phitti- 
morey  On  Int.  LaWy  vol.  8,  §§  97,  et  seq. ;  HeffteVy  DroU  Inter- 
natknudy  §  141.) 

§2.  Belligerent  states,  and  their  armies  and  fleets,  fre- 
quently have  occasion,  during  the  continuance  of  a  war,  to 
enter  into  agreements  of  various  kinds ;  sometimes  for  a 
general  or  partial  suspension  of  hostilities,  for  the  capitulation 
of  a  place,  or  the  surrender  of  an  army,  for  the  exchange  of 
prisoners,  or  the  ransom  of  captured  property ;  and  sometimes 
for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  general  manner  of  conduct- 
ing hostilities,  or  the  mode  of  carrying  on  the  war.  AH  these 
agreements,  of  whatsoever  kind,  are  included  under  the  gene- 
ral name  of  compacts  or  conventioTis.  These  compacts  which 
relate  to  the  pacific  intercourse  of  the  belligerents,  suppose 
the  war  to  continue ;  those  which  put  an  end  to  it,  come 
under  the  general  head  of  treaties  of  peaccy  which  will  be  con- 
sidered in  another  chapter.  {MartenSy  Precis  du  DroU  des  QenSy 
§  290 ;  Vattely  Droit  des  GenSy  liv.  8,  ch.  16,  §  233 ;  liv.  4,  ch. 
2,  §  9 ;  Kenty  Com.  on  Am.  LaWy  vol.  1,  pp.  159-168 ;  WAeo- 
iony  Elem.  Int.  LaWy  pt  4,  ch.  2,  §§  18-28 ;  Baynevaly  Inst,  du 
DroU  Naty  ete.y  liv.  8,  ch.  27 ;  BeUoy  Dereeho  IntemacicTialy  pt. 
2,  cap.  9,  §  2 ;  Burlamaquiy  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  GenSy  tome 
5,  pt.  4,  ch.  10.) 

§  8.  If  the  cessation  of  hostilities  is  only  for  a  very  short 
period,  or  at  a  particular  place,  or  for  a  temporaiy  purpose, 
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BQch  88  for  a  parley,  or  a  conference,  or  Ibr  removing  the 
wounded,  and  burying  the  dead,  after  a  battle,  it  is  called  a 
suspension  of  arms.    This  kind  of  compact  may  be  finmed 
between  the  immediate  commanders  of  the  opposia^  forces, 
and  is  obligatory  upon  all  persons  under  their  respective 
commands.    Even  commanding  officers  of  detachments  may 
enter  into  this  kind  of  compact,  but  such  an  agreement  can 
only  bind  the  detachment  itself;  it  cannot  affect  the  ope- 
rations of  the  main  army,  or  of  other  troops  not  under  the 
authority  of  the  officer  making  it    A  suspenaion  of  arms  is 
only  for  a  temporary  purpose,  and  for  a  limited  period.    If 
the  suspension  of  hostilities  is  for  a  more  considerable  length 
of  time,  or  for  a  more  general  purpose,  it  is  called  a  truce  or 
an  armistice.    Truces  are  either  partial  or  general.    A  partial 
truce  is  limited  to  particular  places,  or  to  particular  forces,  as 
a  suspension  of  hostilities  between  a  town  or  fortress  and  the 
forces  by  which  it  is  invested,  or  between  two  ho^le  armies 
or  fleets.    But  a  general  truce  applies  to  the  general  opera- 
tions of  the  war,  and  whether  it  be  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period  of  time,  it  extends  to  all  the  forces  of  the  belligerent 
states,  and  restrains  the  state  of  war  from  producing  its  proper 
effects,  leaving  the  contending  parties,  and  the  questions 
between  them  in  the  same  situation  in  which  it  found  them. 
Such  a  truce  has  sometimes  been  called  a  temporary  peace; 
"but  when  we  call  it  so,"  says  Eutherforth,  "we  use  the 
word  peace  only  in  opposition  to  acts  of  war,  and  not  in  oppo- 
sition to  a  state  of  war."    {Pufendorf,  de  Jur.  Nat.  ei  GrenLf 
lib.  8,  cap.  7,  §  8;  Grotius^  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.^  lib.  3,  cap.  21, 
§  1 ;  Putherfortky  Institutes^  b.  2,  ch.  9,  §  22 ;   VaUel,  Droit  des 
GenSj  liv.  3,  ch.  16,  §  235 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens^ 
§  293 ;   Wheaton,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt  4,  ch.  2,  §  19 ;  Gari^ 
De  Diplomatic,  liv.  6,  §  16 ;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p« 
169.) 

§  4.  Such  a  general  suspension  of  hostilities  throughout 
the  nation,  can  only  be  made  by  the  sovereignty  of  the  Btate, 
either  directly,  or  by  authority  specially  delegated,  Sach 
authority,  not  being  essential  to  enable  a  general  or  com- 
mander to  fulfil  his  official  duties,  is  never  implied,  and,  iQ 
such  a  case,  the  enemy  is  bound  to  see  that  the  agent  ifl 
specially  authorized  to  bind  his  principal.    But  a  partisi 
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truce  may  be  concluded  between  the  military  and  naval  com- 
iXianderB  of  the  respective  forces,  without  any  special  autho- 
rity for  that  purpose,  where,  from  the  nature  and  extent  of 
their  commands,  such  authority  is  necessarily  implied,  as 
essential  to  the  fulfilment  of  their  official  duties.  If  the 
commander,  in  making  such  a  compact,  has  abused  his  trust 
to  the  advantage  of  the  enemy,  he  is  accountable  to  his  own 
state  for  such  abuse.  '^The  nature  of  bis  trust  implies,*' 
says  Butherforth, ''  that  he  has  power  to  enter  into  a  compact 
of  this  sort;  and  this  power  is  sufficient  to  render  the  com- 
pact valid.  The  obligation  that  he  is  under,  not  to  abuse 
his  trusty  regards  his  own  state  only,  and  not  the  enemy ; 
and,  consequently,  it  cannot  effect  the  validity  of  the  com* 
pact  which  he  makes  with  the  enemy."  A  case  occurring  in 
the  recent  war  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  serves 
to  point  out  the  limitation  of  the  foregoing  rule,  with  respect 
to  the  authority  of  a  commander  to  make  a  general  truce  or 
armistice.  By  the  convention  of  February  29th,  ratified  by 
Qen^ral  Butler,  March  5th,  and  published  in  general  orders 
'So.  18,  March  6th,  1848,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Mexican 
civil  authorities,  political,  administrative,  and  judicial,  were 
to  be  reestablished  and  installed  in  their  respective  offices. 
The  terms  of  the  convention  were  general,  and  included  the 
entire  republic  of  Mexico.  But  California,  although  a  part 
of  the  Mexican  territory,  had  been  organized  into  a  separate 
military  department,  entirely  independent  of  the  general 
commanding  in  Mexico.  Pico,  the  Mexican  Governor  of 
California,  basing  himself  on  the  words  of  this  convention, 
demanded  of  the  American  military  governor  of  that  depart- 
ment)  to  be  reinstated  and  recognized  in  his  official  position 
and  character.  The  American  commander  not  onlv  refused 
to  comply  with  Pico's  demand,  but  adopted  pretty  severe 
measures  to  prevent  any  attempt  on  his  part  to  exercise 
authority  in  California.  If  the  convention,  entered  into  by 
General  Butler  in  the  capitol  of  Mexico,  was  really  intended 
to  include  California,  as  its  terms  would  seem  to  indicate,  he, 
undoubtedly,  exceeded  his  powers,  and  the  armistice,  so  far 
as  concerned  California,  was  utterly  null  and  void.  {Kmt^ 
Omi.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  159 ;  WheaioUj  Eleni.  Int.  Law, 
pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  20 ;  JRutherforthy  InsUtuies,  b.  2,  ch.  9,  5  21 ; 
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VaM,  DraU  des  Gens,  liv.  3,  ch.  16,  §§  23&->238;  Gntius,  de 
Jure  Bd.  cue  Pac,  lib.  3.  cap.  22,  §  8 ;  Puffendorf,  de  Jure  Sat 
el  Gent,  lib.  8,  cap.  7,  §  15 ;  PhiUimore,  On  InL  Law^  vol.  S, 
§  106;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §§  298,  294;  Bdlo, 
Derecho  Iniemaeional,  pL  2,  cap.  9,  §  2 ;  Riqudmty  Derecho  Pub. 
Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  13 ;  Burlamaqui,  Droit  de  la  NaL  et  da 
Gens,  tome  5,  pt.  4,  ch.  12 ;  Builer,  General  Orders^  Xo.  18, 
March  6th,  1848;  Uascn  to  Adft  Gen%  August  23d,  1W8; 
JEx.  Doc.y  No.  17,  H.  R.j  31  Cong.,  let  sees.,  pp.  601,  et  seq.) 

§  5.  A  trace  binds  the  contracting  parties  from  the  time  of 
its  conclosioD,  unless  otherwise  specially  provided ;  bat  it 
does  not  bind  the  individnals  of  the  nation  so  as  to  make 
them  personally  responsible  for  a  breach  of  it,  until  thej 
have  had  actaal  or  constrnctive  notice.    If,  therefore,  indi- 
vidnals, without  a  knowledge  of  the  suspension  of  hostilitieay 
kill  an  enemy  or  destroy  his  property,  they  do  not,  by  such 
acts,  commit  a  crime,  nor  are  they  bound  to  make  pecuniair 
compensation ;  but,  if  prisoners  are  taken,  or  prizes  captured, 
the  sovereign  is  under  obligation  to  immediately  release  the 
former,  and  restore  the  latter.    To  prevent  the  danger  and 
damage  that  might  arise  from  acts  committed  in  ignonmce 
of  the  truce,  it  is  usual  to  fix  a  prospective  period  for  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  in  different  places,  with  due  reference 
to  their  distance,  and  the  means  of  communicating  with 
them ;  it  is  also  proper  to  provide  for  cases  which  do  not 
come  within  the  ordinary  rules  of  notice,  such  as  hostile  ves- 
sels meeting  at  sea.    But  the  state  is  responsible  for  the  acts 
of  its  subjects  after  actual  or  constructive  notice  of  the  trace; 
it  must  punish  them  for  the  offense,  and  make  ample  com- 
pensation for  the  damage ;  should  the  state  neglect  or  refuse 
justice  on  the  complaints  of  the  party  injured,  it  becomes 
accessory  to  the  wrong,  and  violates  the  compact.    ( Wheaion, 
Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  21 ;  Kent,  Oorn.  on  Am.  Law, 
vol,  1,  p.  160 ;  Rviherforth,  Institutes,  b.  2,  ch.  9,  §  22 ;  Vattel, 
Droit  des  GenSy  liv.  3,  ch.  16,  §  289 ;  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bd.  ac 
Pac.,  lib.  3,  cap.  21,  §  6 ;  Puffendorf,  de  Jur.  Nat.  el  Grent.,  lib. 

8,  cap.  7,  §  3 ;  Phillimore,  On  InL  Law,  vol.  3,  §  116 ;  Wudmn, 
InL  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  28 ;  Bello,  Derecho  Intemacumal,  pt,  2,  cap. 

9,  §  2 ;  Hefter,  Droit  International,  §  142 ;  Biqudme,  Derecho 
Pub.  Jnt.y  lib.  ly  tit.  1^  cap.  13 ;  Beat,  Science  du  Grouvememeni, 
tome  5,  ch.  3,  sec.  2.) 
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§  6.  During  t^e  continuance  of  a  general  truce,  each  party 
to  it  may,  within  his  own  territories,  do  whatever  he  would 
have  a  right  to  do  in  time  of  peace,  such  as  repairing  or 
building  fortifications,  constructing  and  fitting  out  vessels, 
levying  and  disciplining  troops,  casting  cannon  and  manufac- 
turing arms,  and  collecting  provisions  and  munitions  of  war. 
He  may  also  move  his  armies  from  one  part  of  his  territory 
to  another,  not  occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  call  home,  or 
send  abroad  upon  the  ocean  his  vessels  of  war.    And,  in  the 
theatre  of  hostilities,  and  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  he  may 
do  whatever,  under  all  the  circumstances,  would  be  deemed 
compatible  with  good  £uth  and  the  spirit  of  the  agreement. 
In  the  case  of  a  truce  between  the  governor  of  a  fortress  or 
fortified  town,  and  the  general  or  admiral  investing'  it,  either 
party  is  at  liberty  to  do  what  he  could  safely  have  done  if 
hostilities  had  continued.    For  example,  the  besieged  may 
repair  his  material  of  war,  replenish  his  magazines,  and 
strengthen  his  works,  if  such  works  were  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  enemy  at  the  beginning  of  the  tru<;e,  and  if  the  pro- 
visions  and  succors  are  introduced  into  the  town  in  a  way  or 
through  passages  which  the  besieging  army  could  not  have 
prevented.     But  the  besieged  cannot  construct  or  repair 
works  of  defense,  if  he  could  not  safely  have  done  this  in 
case  the  hostilities  had  continued ;  nor  introduce  provisions, 
military  munitions  Or  troops  through  passages  which  were 
occupied  or  commanded  by  the  enemy  at  the  time  of  the  ces* 
sation  of  hostilities ;  nor  can  the  besiegers  continue  works 
of  attack  which  might  have  been  prevented  or  interrupted 
by  the  besieged ;  for  all  acts  of  this  kind  would  be  making 
8  mischievous  and  fraudulent  use  of  the  agreenrelit,  and  vio- 
lating its  good  faith  and  spirit;  the  general  meaning  of  su<;h 
compacts  is,  that  all  things  within  the  limits  of  the  theatre 
of  immediate  operations,  shall  remain  as  they  were  at  the 
moment  of  the  conclusion  of  the  truce.    To  receite  and  han* 
bor  deserters  within  such  limits,  is  an  act  of  hostility,  and, 
therefore,  a  violation  of  the  complied  conditions  of  a  truce. 
(WheaUm^  Elm.  InL  Lckw,  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  22;  Btffmdarf^  de 
Jut.  NaL  ei  GmL,  lib.  8,  cap.  7,  S$  9, 10 ;  Grodus^  de  Jut.  Bd. 
ae  Poc.,  lib.  8,  cap.  21,  §§  8,  et  seq. ;  PhMUimre^  On  Jbtt  ho^^ 
vol.  8^  §§197)  19»;  ^en/^  Cbnk  m  Am*  Lau>j  voL  l^  p»  1&; 
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Vaiid,  DroU  des  Oem,  lib.  3,  ch.  16,  §§  245-247 ;  JRuihaforth, 
InstituteSy  b.  2,  cb.  9,  §  22 ;  Wildman,  Ini.  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  27, 
28 ;  Raynetaly  Just,  du  DroU  NaU  etc.,  liv.  3,  cb.  7 ;  Bdlo,  Den- 
cho  Iniemaciancdy  pt.  2,  cap.  9,  §  2 ;  Hefftery  DroU  International 
§§  142-143 ;  Biquelmey  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  13; 
Burhmaquiy  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  GenSj  tome  5,  pt.  4,  cb.  11; 
Realj  Science  du  Crouvemementy  tome  5,  cb.  3,  sec.  2.) 

§  7.  Wbere  a  truce  is  granted  for  a  certain  specified  object, 
its  effects  are  limited  to  tbe  purpose  mentioned^  and  if  either 
party  sbould  attempt  to  perform  any  act  to  tbe  disadvantage 
of  tbe  otber,  not  comprehended  in  tbe  object  of  sucb  trace, 
tbis  other  party  has  tbe  undoubted  right  to  binder  it  by  force, 
notwithstanding  tbe  compact.  So,  wbere  tbe  truce  is  condi- 
tional, and  tbe  conditions  which  have  been  agreed  upon  are 
broken  by  one  party,  the  truce  is  no  longer  binding  upon 
tbe  other.  ^^All  truces  granted  for  a  certain  purpose,"  says 
Butberforth,  ^^are  confined  to  tbis  purpose;  and  tbe  party  who 
makes  use  of  tbe  cessation  of  hostilities,  to  do  anything  that 
is  not  included  within  tbis  purpose,  and  that  is  to  tbe  disad- 
vantage of  the  other  party,  breaks  the  truce.  For  as  this 
purpose  is  tbe  sole  reason  of  tbe  compact,  tbe  right, 
arising  from  tbe  compact,  can  extend  no  fiutber  than  this 
purpose  extends."  ^^And  usually,"  says  the  same  author, 
^^  a  breach  of  truce,  on  one  part,  will  justify  the  other  part  in 
beginning  hostilities  again  before  tbe  time  of  tbe  truce  would 
have  otherwise  expired."  {Kentj  Com.  on  Am.  LaWj  vol.  1, 
p.  161 ;  Wheatanj  Mem.  Int.  IaiWj  pt  4,  cb.  2,  §  22 ;  GrotiuSy 
De  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.,  lib.  3,  cap.  21,  §§  6-10 ;  Vaitelj  DroU 
des  QenSj  liv.  3,  cb.  16,  §§  248-250 ;  Putherforthy  InstituUs, 
b.  2,  cb.  9,  §  22 ;  Puffendorf,  De  Jur.  Nat.  et  Oens,  lib.  8,  c^). 
7,  §  10 ;  PhiUimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §§  117, 118 ;  Wild- 
marij  Ini.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  28 ;  MeinecciuSy  EUment.  Juris.,  lib.  2, 
§  210,  note ;  JSeUo,  Derecho  Intemaciondj  pt.  2,  cap.  9,  §  2 ; 
JSiquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  InL,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  13 ;  Burlamaqui, 
Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Gens^  tome  5,  pt.  4,  cb.  11 ;  Peal,  Seienee 
du  Gouvemementj  tome  5,  cb.  3,  sec.  2.) 

§  8.  Truces,  and  other  military  compacts  are,  to  be  inter- 
preted by  tbe  same  rules  as  treaties  or  other  agreements. 
Most  questions  relating  to  such  compacts  may  be  easily 
deteimiaed,  either  by  ouisidering  tbe  nature  and  charactsr 
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of  the  compact  itself,  or  by  applying  to  it  the  common  rules 
of  interpretation.    Nevertheless,    a  difference   of  opinion 
will  often  arise  respecting  the   proper  constraction  to  be 
given    to    particular   terms,  which  are,    in    their   nature, 
ambiguous.    Thus,  writers  on  the  laws  of  war  have  discussed 
the  question  whether  a  truce  for  a  given  period,  as,  for 
instance,  from  the  first  of  January  to  the  first  of  February, 
will  include  or  exclude  the  first  day  of  each  of  these  months. 
Qrotius  is  of  opinion,  that  the  first  day  of  January  would  be 
excluded,  and  the  whole  of  the  first  day  of  February  included. 
Puffendorf,  Heineccius,  and  Vattel,  would  include  in  the 
truce  both  the  day  of  its  commencement  and  the  day  of  its 
termination.    Rutherforth  can  see  no  good  reason  why  one 
day  should  be  excluded  and  the  other  included.     ''One 
would  rather  think,"  he  says,  "that  the  first  day  is  the  limit 
of  the  truce  at  one  end,  as  the  last  day  is  the  limit  of  it  at  the 
other  end;  and,  consequently,  that  there  is  the  same  reason 
for  reckoning  the  first  day  that  there  is  for  reckoning  the  last 
day,  as  a  part  of  the  time  which  is  included  in  the  truce." 
The  rule,  however,  proposed  by  the  English  commissioners 
in  their  report  on  the  practice  of  the  English  courts  in  1831, 
is  to  compute  the  first  day  exclusively,  and  the  last  day 
inclusively,  in  all  cases.     The  general  rules  laid  down  by 
text^writers,  respecting  the  interpretation  and  observance  of 
truces  and  other  compacts  in  war,  are  necessarily  somewhat 
indefinite,  and  questions  almost  always  arise  in  their  appli- 
cation to  particular  cases;  it  is,  therefore,  important  that 
stipulations  should  be  inserted  in  such  compacts  specifying 
what  may  and  what  may  not  be  done  by  each  party,  both 
within  and  without  the  limits  of  the  place,  in  case  of  a  siege, 
or  of  the  immediate  theatre  of  military  operations,  if  it  be 
between  belligerent  forces  in  the  field.    Moreover,  if  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  is  for  a  given  period  of  time,  in  order 
to  avoid  all  ambiguity,  the  time  should  be  precisely  stated, 
as  from  a  certain  hour  of  a  certain  day  to  a  certain  hour  of 
another  certain  day;  and  if  dates  only  are  given,  it  should 
be  stated  whether  or  not  either  or  both  are  included.    ( VaU 
id,  Droit  des  Oens,  liv.  S,  ch.  16,  §§  244,  245;  JRutherforih, 
Institutes,  b.  2,  ch.  9,  §  22;  Kent,  Com.  an  Am.  Law,  vol.  1, 
p.  160 ;  BeUo,  Derecho  Intermiimd,  pt.  2,  cap.  9,  §  2 ;  JSefW^ 
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J>r(rit  iittermti€mli  §  14S;  SequibMi^  Ikreeho  FiUk  iKt,  lib.1, 
tilt*  1,  oap.  18 ;.  Siudy  Science  du  Grouvemementy  tome  5^  cb.  S 
see.  2;  Groima^  £k  Jur.  BeL  ac  Bac^  lib.  3,  cap.  21,  §9; 
Jhiffcndorfy  Jk  Jure  NaL  d  Qeni.,  lib.  8,  cap.  7,  §  8;  Betneecmif 
Elm.  Juri8.y  lib.  2,  cap.  9,  §208;  Wt&bnan,  InL  Lam^  vol  1, 
p.  27.) 

§  9.  As  a  trace,  or  armiBtice,  merely  suspends  hostilities, 
they  are  renewed  at  its  expiration  without  any  new  declara- 
tion or  notice ;  for  as  every  one  is  bound  to  know  the  effect 
of  such  termination,  no  public  declaration  is  required.    But 
if  the  truce  was  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time,  justice  and 
good  faith  require  due  notice  of  intention  by  the  party  who 
terminates  it.    If,  however,  the  conditions  of  the  truce  be 
broken  by  one  belligerent,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  other 
may  immediately  resume  hostilities  without  any  declaration. 
It  is  sometimes  stipulated  in  the  truce,  that  the  violator  shall 
pay  a  certain  penalty  for  the  violation.    In  such  case  the 
penalty  should  be  demanded  before  a  return  to  war,  and,  if 
paid,  the  right  of  hostilities  does  not  occur.    A  truce  is  not 
broken  by  the  acts  of  private  persons,  unless  they  are  ordered 
or  ratified  by  public  authority.    But,  unless  the  private  offen- 
ders are  punished  or  surrendered,  and  unless  the  thing  siezed 
is  restored,  or  compensated  for,  it  is  legally  presumed  that 
the  act  of  the  private  offender  was  duly  ordered  or  ratified. 
This  is  the  rule  of  public  law.    {Keniy  Com.  an  Am.  Law^  vol. 
1,  p.  161 ;  JRutherfarth,  InstUuies,  b.  2,  ch.  9,  §  22 ;  VatUl,  DroU 
des  GenSy  liv.  8,  ch.  16,  §  260 ;   Wheatoriy  JElem.  Int.  Lccvo,  pt- 
4,  ch.  2,  §  28 ;  Puffendorfj  de  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent^  lib.  8,  cap.  7, 
§§  6-8 ;  Grotius,  De  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.,  liv.  8,  cap.  21,  §§  10-13 ; 
Pmmarey  On  Inl  Law^  vol.  3,  §§  119, 121 ;   WheaUm,  Bist 
Law  of  Nations  J  pp.  20-25 ;  WtMman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  28 ; 
BellOy  Derecho  Iniemacionalj  pt.  2,  cap.  9,  §  2 ;  Heffterj  JDroit 
IntematioTuU^  §  142 ;  Burlamaquij  Droit  de  la  Nat  et  des  GenSj 
tome  5,  pt.  4,  ch.  11.) 

g  10*  Oapituhtions  a^  agreements  entered  into  by  a  oom- 
n^auding  officer  for  the  surrender  of  his  army,  or  by  tlie  gpv- 
er^or  of  a  town^  or  a  fortress,  or  particular  distiiot  of  coun- 
try, to  suiT^uder  it  ipto  the  hands  .of  the  eoemj.  Capitula- 
tions usually  contain  stipulations  with  respeot  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  place  which  is  surrendered,  the  seoapty  of  their 
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l^Ugioto,  property^  privileges  ahd  franehises,  and  alfld  with 
respect  to  the  troops  or  garrieon^  either  allowing  them  to 
march  out  with  their  arms  and  baggage,  wi&  the  honors  of 
war,  or  requiring  them  to  l^y  down  their  anme  sti4.  surrender 
as  prisoners  of  war.  The  general  phraire  '^with  ail  the  hon- 
ors of  war,"^  is  usually  oonstrued  to  include  the  right  to  m»x^h 
with  colors  displayed,  drums  beating,  etc.  It  is  proper,  how- 
ever, that  such  matters  should  be  precisely  stated  in  the  arti- 
cles of  capitulation.  The  authority  to  make  capitulations 
fS&Us  within  the  scope  of  the  general  powers  of  the  chief 
commander  of  the  militaiy  or  naval  forces,  or  of  the  towo.^ 
fortress,  or  district  of  country  included  in  the  capitulation. 
The  power  of  the  general  or  admiral  to  enter  into  an  ordi- 
nary capitulation,  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  a  truce,  is  neces- 
sarily implied  in  his  oiBice.  So,  of  the  chief  officer  of  a  town, 
fortress,  or  district  of  countiy.  "  The  governor  of  a  town," 
says  Butherforth,  ^^  is  the  commander  of  the  garrison,  that 
is,  of  an  army  employed  for  the  particular  purpose  of  defend- 
ing the  town.  The  nature,  therefore,  of  his  trust  implies, 
that  his  compacts  about  surrendering  the  town,  will  bind 
himself  and  the  garrison.  If  he  surrenders  it  when  he  might 
have  d^nded  it,  or  upon  worse  terms  than  he  might  have 
made,  he  is  accountable  to  his  own  state  for  his  misconduct) 
but  the  abuse  of  his  power  does  not  affect  any  compact  which 
he  makes,  in  consequence  of  that  power."  But  if  unusual 
and  extraordinary  stipulations  are  inserted  in  the  capitula- 
tion which  are  not  within  the  ordinary  and  implied  powers 
of  the  officer  making  it,  they  are  not  binding  either  upon 
the  state  or  upon  the  troops.  For  example,  if  the  gen^rad 
should  stipulate  that  his  troops  shall  never  bear  arms  against 
the  same  enemy,  or,  if  the  governor  of  a  place  should  agree 
to  cede  it  to  the  enemy  as  a  conquest,  sach  agreements,  not 
coming  within  his  implied  powers^  would  be  hull  and  void, 
unless  special  authority  to  that  effect  had  been  given  to  him, 
or  his  acts  should  sabsequently  receive  the  sanoti6n  of  his 
government.  ( Wheaton^  Elenu  Ird.  Law^  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  24 ; 
VatUl,  DroU  dea  Gens,  liv.  8,  oh.  16,  §§  287,  288 ;  Butherforth, 
JnstituieSy  b.  2,  ch.  9,  §  21 ;  Orotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ae  Pac.,  lib. 
^,  cap.  22,  §§6-^;  Martens,  Precis  du  DrcU des  Gen6,  §$201, 
295 ;  BeUoy  Derecho  Intemadmal,  pt.  2,  cap.  9,  §  8 ;  Biquebm, 
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Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit  1^  cap.  18 ;  Burlamaqtdy  Droit  it 
la,  Nat.  et  des  Gens^  tome  5,  pt.  4,  ch.  12 ;  PhiUifnore,  On  InL 
Law^  vol.  3,  §  122 ;  Wildman,  Int.  Law^  voh  2,  p.  27 ;  La 
Gloir€y  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  197 ;  MarienSj  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens, 
§  291 ;  Onipiedaj  Litteratur^  etc.,  t  2,  p.  648 ;  Moser,  Versuch, 
etc.,  t  9,  pt  1,  pp.  167, 176;  Hefter,  Droit  InlenuUional,  §  142.) 

§  11.  Small  detacbed  parties  or  individuals,  whether  belong- 
ing to  the  military  service  or  not,  who  happen  to  fall  in  with 
the  enemy  in  a  place  distant  fiom  saccor  or  any  superior  offi- 
cer, are  left  to  their  own  discretion  and  may,  so  &r  as  con- 
cerns their  own  persons,  do  everything  which  a  commander 
might  do  with  respect  to  himself  and  the  troops  under  bis 
command.    Promises  made  by  individuals  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, if  confined  to  their  own  persons  and  within  the 
sphere  of  a  private  individual,  are  valid  and  binding,  and  the 
sovereign  has  no  right  to  release  them  from  their  obligations, 
or  compel  them  to  violate  the  compact    For,  when  a  subject 
can  neither  receive  his  sovereign's  orders,  nor  enjoy  his  pro- 
tection, he  resumes  his  natural  rights,  and  may  pix>vide  for 
his  safety  by  any  just  and  honorable  means  in  his  power. 
Individual  promises  oi  this  kind,  made  with  competent  pow- 
ers, are  of  as  binding  a  nature  as  truces  and  capitulations, 
and  the  good  of  the  state  equally  requires  that  faith  be  kept 
on  such  occasions  as  in  more  formal  agreements.     Thus,  a 
prisoner  who  is  released  on  parole,  is  bound  to  observe  it 
with  scrupulous  punctuality,  nor  can  the  sovereign  oppose 
such  observance  of  his  engagement    But,  if  a  soldier  should 
be  made  prisoner  in  the  vicinity  of  his  commander  and  while 
under  his  immediate  orders,  he  is  not  properly  the  master  of 
his  own  acts  or  left  to  his  own  discretion,  and,  under  ordinaiy 
circumstances,  he  should  wait  as  prisoner  of  war,  till  his  supe- 
riors can  treat  for  his  exchange  or  release.    But  if  he  fail 
into  the  hands  of  a  barbarous  enemy,  and,  to  avoid  a  crael 
imprisonment,  or  to  save  his  life,  he  promises  a  ranson  or 
services  not  treasonable,  his  agreement  should  be  respected 
by  his  superiors.    ( Vatidy  Droit  des  G^nSy  liv.  8,  ch.  16,  §  264 ; 
Groiiusy  deJur.  Bd.  ac  Pac.,  lib.  8,  cap.  28;  Pufendorf,  deJur. 
ML  ei  Genty  lib.  8,  cap.  7,  §  16 ;  BiquelnUy  Derecho  Pub.  M^ 
lib.  1,  tit  1,  cap.  18; Bttrlamaqui,  Droit  de  la  Nat.  H  des  Oenif 
tome  5,  pt  4,  ch.  18.) 
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§  12.  A  passport  or  safe  conduct,  is  a  document  granting  to 
persons  or  property  an  exemption  from  the  operations  of  war, 
for  the  time,  and  to  the  extent  prescribed  in  the  instrument 
itself.  The  term  passport  is  applied  to  personal  permissions 
given  on  ordinary  occasions,  both  in  peace  and  war,  where 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  parties  named  in  them  should  not 
go  where  they  please ;  while  safe  conduct  is  the  name  usually 
given  to  the  instrument  which  authorizes  an  enemy,  or  an 
alien,  to  go  into  places  where  he  could  not  go  without  danger, 
or  to  carry  on  trade  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  war.  The 
word  passport,  however,  is  more  generally  applied  to  persons, 
and  safe  conduct,  to  both  persons  and  things.  A  passport  is 
not  transferable  by  the  person  named  in  the  permission,  for 
although  there  were  no  objections  to  giving  the  privilege  to 
him,  there  might  be  very  serious  objections  to  the  individual 
taking  his  place.  It,  however,  generally  includes  the  serv- 
ants and  personal  baggage  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
granted,  unless  there  should  be  particular  objection  to  the 
passage  of  such  servants,  or  to  the  admission  of  the  baggie ; 
but,  to  save  all  doubt  and  difficulty  in  such  matters,  it  is 
usual  to  enumerate  with  precision  every  particular  with 
respect  to  the  extent  of  the  indulgence.  A  safe  conduct  for 
effects,  without  designating  the  person  who  is  to  introduce 
or  remove  them,  may  be  introduced  or  removed  by  any  agent 
of  the  owner,  unless  the  agent  selected  should  be  personally 
objected  to,  as  an  object  of  suspicion  or  danger.  Instruments 
of  this  kind,  are  always  to  be  taken  strictly,  and  must  be  con- 
fined to  the  persons,  effects,  purpose,  place  and  time,  for 
which  they  are  granted.  But,  if  the  person  who  has  received 
a  passport  should  be  detained  in  an  enemy's  country  by  sick- 
ness or  by  force,  beyond  the  specified  time,  he  should  receive 
a  new  instrument,  or  be  considered  as  still  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  old  one.  But  no  detention  by  business,  or  by 
circumstances  not  entirely  unavoidable,  will  entitle  him  to 
such  indulgence.  If,  for  example,  he  should  take  advantage 
of  a  suspension  of  hostilities  to  remain,  he  will  do  so  at  his 
peril,  and  if  he  should  be  found  in  an  enemy's  countiyatthe 
termination  of  the  truce,  the  time  named  in  his  passport  hav- 
ing expired,  he  will  be  subject  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  war, 
without  any  claim  for  special  protection.    Passports  and  safe 
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conducts  are  of  two  kinds;  those  which  are  limited  in  their 
efiects  to  particular  places  or  districts  of  country,  and  those 
which  are  general  and  extend  over  a  whole  country.  Those 
of  the  first  class  may  be  granted  by  militaiy  and  naval  offi- 
cers or  governors  of  towns,  to  have  effect  within  tbe  limits  of 
their  respective  commands,  and  such  instruments  must  be 
respected  by  all  persons  under  their  authority.  The  power 
to  issue  such  documents  is  implied  in  the  nature  of  their  trust 
But  a  general  passport,  or  safe  conduct,  to  extend  over  the 
whole  country,  must  proceed  from  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  state,  either  directly  or  by  an  agent  duly  empowered  to 
issue  it.  ( Valid,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  3,  ch.  17,  §§  265-270; 
JRutherforih,  InstituieSj  b.  2,  ch.  9,  §  22;  Kenty  Com.  on  Am, 
LaWj  vol.  1,  pp.  162, 163 ;  Wheatoriy  Mem.  Int.  LaWy  pt.  4,  ch. 
2,  §  25;  Qrotms,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.,  lib.  3,  cap.  2,  §§  14-22; 
PkUlmore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  101 ;  Pufendorfj  de  Jur. 
Nat.  et  Gent.y  lib.  8,  cap.  7,  §  13 ;  Wildman^  Int.  Law,  vol.  2, 
pp.  28,  29;  Raynevaly  Inst,  du  Droit  Nat.  etc.^  liv.  8,  ch.  9; 
SeUOy  Derecho  Intemacionaly  pt.  2,  cap.  9,  §  4 ;  Heffter^  DroU 
International^  §  142 ;  Burlamaqui^  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Gens, 
tome  5,  pt.  4,  ch.  11 ;  JReal,  Science  du  Gouvememeni^  tome  5. 
ch.  8,  sec.  4;  Moser,  Versuchy  etc.,  b.  10,  p.  452 .) 

§  13.  A  passport;,  or  safe  conduct,  may,  for  good  reasonay 
jhe  revoked  by  the  authority  which  granted  it;  on  the  general 
principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  that  privileges  may  always 
be  revoked,  when  they  become  detrimental  to  the  state.  A 
permission  granted  by  an  officer  may,  for  this  reason,  be 
revoked  by  his  superior,  but,  until  so  revoked,  it  is  as  binding 
upon  the  successor  as  upon  the  party  who  issued  it  The 
reasons  for  such  revocation  need  not  always  be  given ;  bat 
permissions  of  this  kind  can  never  be  used  as  snares  to  get 
persons  or  effects  into  our  power,  and  then,  by  a  Fevocatipo, 
hold  the  perspns  as  prisoners,  or  confiscate  the  proper^* 
Such  conduct  would  be  perfidy  towar4  an  enemyi  and  con- 
trary to  t^e  laws  of  war.  ( Vaitel,  DroU  des  GenSy  liv.  8,  cL 
17,  §  276;  Kenij  Com.  en  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  168;  GroUuSyd^ 
Jur.  Bel  ac  Pac.y  lib.  8,  cap.  21,  §  22;  PhUlimre^  On  JnL  Im 
vol.  8,  §  101 ;  Garden^  De  DijOomatie,  liv.  6,  S 16;  BeJOo.Jktt- 
cho  Intemacumaly  pt  2,  cap.  9,  §  4 ;  Burlamapti^  Droit  dt  k 
Nat.  et  des  Gens.^  tome  5,  pt  4,  ch.  IL) 
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§  14.  Any  violation  of  the  good  fiuth  and  spirit  of  such 
instrument^  entitles  the  injured  pa,rty  to  indemnity  c^ainst 
all  injurious  consequences.  PersoEs  violating  these  instru- 
ments are  also  subject  to  puaishment  by  the  municipal  laws 
of  the  state  by  which  they  are  issued.  Section  twenty-eight 
of  the  aet  of  congress,  approved  April  80th,  1790,  provides 
that  if  any  person  shall  violate  any  safe  conduct  or  passport, 
duly  obtained  and  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  such  person  so  offending,  on  conviction,  shall  be 
imprisoned  not  exceeding  three  years,  and  fined  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court.  If  a  soldier  or  subordinate  officer 
should  violate  a  passport,  or  safe  conduct,  issued  by  his 
superior,  he  would,  probably,  also  be  subject  to  be  punished 
for  the  military  offense  under  military  law  by  a  court  martial. 
{Kmtj  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  168 ;  Vaitely  Droit  des  Oens, 
liv.  3,  ch.  17,  §  276 ;  U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  1,  p.  118 ; 
Garden,  De  DvplomaOe,  liv.  6,  §  16 ;  Duntop,  Digest  of  Laws  of 
the  XT.  S.J  p.  72;  Brightly,  Digest  of  Laws  of  the  U.  S.,  p.  41.) 

g  15.  Safe-guards  are  protect iops  granted  by  a  general  or 
other  officer  commanding  belligerent  forces,  for  persons  or 
property  within  the  limits  of  their  commands,  and  against 
the  operations  of  their  own  troops.  Sometimes  they  are 
delivered  to  the  parties  whose  persons  or  property  are  to  be 
protected ;  at  others  they  are  posted  upon  the  property  itself, 
as  upon  a  church,  museum,  library,  public  office,  or  private 
dwelling.  They  are  particularly  useful  in  the  assault  of  a 
place,  or  immediately  after  its  capture,  or  after  the  termina- 
tion of  a  battle,  to  protect  the  persons  and  property  of  friends 
from  destruction  by  an  excited  soldiery.  Violations  of  such 
instruments  are  usually  punished  with  the  utmost  severity. 
A  guard  of  men  is  sometimes  detached  to  enforce  the  safety 
of  the  persons  and  property  thus  protected.  Such  guards  are 
justified  in  resorting  to  the  severest  measures  to  punish  any 
violation  of  th^  safety  of  their  trust  Article  fifty-five  of  the 
rules  and  articles  of  war  of  the  United  States,  approved  April 
lOthy  1806,  provides  that,  ^^whosoever,  belonging  to  the 
armies  of  the  United  States  employed  in  foreign  parts,  shall 
force  a  sc^fe-guard,  shall  suffer  death."  A  safe-^ard  is  a 
particular  kind  of  passport  or  safe-conduct,  and  is  to  be  con- 
strued accordijpig  to  the  rules  of  interpretation  applicable  to 
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Buch  instrumentfl.  {Garden^  De  Diplomatie^  liv.  6,  §  16;  Mar- 
tens.  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  292 ;  PhUUmorej  On  InL  Law^ 
vol.  2,  pp.  28,  29;  U.  S.  Statules  at  Large,  vol.  2,  p.  866; 
U.  S.  Army  Begulations  of  1857,  §§  769-773;  Baynev<il,  Iml 
du  Droit  Nat.,  etc.,  liv.  3,  ch.  9;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  § 
142;  Real,  Science  du  Gouvemement,  tome  6,  ch.  8,  sec.  4; 
Brightly,  Digest  of  Laws  of  U.  S.,  p.  78 ;  Durdop,  Digest  oj 
Laws  of  U.  8.,  p.  881.) 

§  16.  A  cartel  is  an  agreement  between  belligerents  for  the 
exchange  or  ransom  of  prisoners  of  war.    The  actual  exis- 
tence of  a  war  is  not  essentially  necessary  to  give  effect  to 
cartels,  but  it  is  sufficient  if  they  entered  into  prospectively 
and  in  expectation  of  approaching  hostilities ;  for  the  occa- 
sions for  them  may  just  as  naturally  arise  from  a  view  of 
approaching  events,  and  parties  may  contract  to  guard  against 
the  consequences  of  hostilities  which  they  may  foresee.    Both 
belligerents  are  bound  to  faithfully  observe  such  compacts, 
and  a  cartel  party  sent  under  a  flag  of  truce  to  carry  into 
execution  the  provisions  of  a  cartel,  is  equally  under  the 
protection  of  both.     ^'Oood  faith   and  humanity,"  sajs 
Wheaton,  "oughjt  to  preside  over  the  execution  of  these 
compacts,  which  are  designed  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  war, 
without  defeating  its  legitimate  purposes.    By  the  modem 
usages  of  nations,  commissaries  are  permitted  to  reside  in 
the  respective  belligerent  countries,  to  negociate  and  cany 
into    effect   the   arrangements   necessary  for  this   object 
Breach  of  good  faith  in  these  transactions  can  be  punished 
only  by  withholding  from  the  party  guilty  of  such  violation 
the  advantages  stipulated  by  the  cartel;  or,  in  cases  which 
may  be  supposed  to  warrant  such  a  resort,  by  reprisals  or 
vindictive  retaliation."    In  the  United  States  such  compacts 
are  not  deemed  treaties  in  the  sense  of  the  constitution.    A 
cartel  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  in  1813,  was  ratified  by  the  Ameri- 
can secretary  of  state  (May  14th.)    ( WUdman,  InL  Law,  vol. 
2,  p.  81;  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  17,  §  278;  Suther- 
forth,  Institutes,  b.  2,  ch.  9,  §  22;    Wheaton,  Mem.  Int.  Law, 
pt  4,  ch.  2,  §  8 ;  PhiUimyre,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  111 ;  The 
Carolina,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  886 ;  La  Gloire,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p. 
492 ;    The  Mary,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  200 ;  Manning,  Law  oJ 
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Nations,  p.  168 ;  JUarienSy  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  276 ; 
Garden,  De  Diplomafie,  liv.  6,  §  16 ;  Belh,  Derecho  Tntemacumal, 
pt.  2,  cap.  9,  §  5 ;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  §  142.) 

§  17.  A  cartel  ship,  is  a  vessel  commissioned  for  the  exchange 
or  ransom  of  prisoners  of  war,  or  to  carry  proposals  from  one 
belligerent  to  the  other,  under  a  flag  of  truce.  Such  com- 
mission and  flag  are  considered  to  throw  over  the  vessel,  and 
the  persons  engaged  in  her  navigation,  the  mantle  of  peace ; 
she  is,  pro  hoc  vice,  a  neutral  licensed  vessel,  and  her  crew 
are  also  neutrals ;  and  so  far  as  relates  to  the  particular  ser- 
vice in  which  she  is  employed,  she  is  under  the  protection  of 
both  belligerents.  But  she  can  carry  no  cargo,  and  no 
ammunition  or  implements  of  war,  except  a  single  gun  for 
flring  signals.  This  is  regarded  as  a  species  of  navigation 
which,  on  every  consideration  of  humanity  and  policy,  should 
be  conducted  with  the  strictest  regard  to  the  original  pur- 
pose, and  to  the  rules  which  are  built  upon  it,  since,  if  this 
mode  of  intercourse  be  broken  off,  it  will  be  followed  by 
calamitous  results  to  individuals  of  both  belligerents.  It  is, 
therefore,  said  by  high  authority,  that  cartel  ships  cannot  be 
too  narrowly  watched;  and  that  both  parties  should  take 
care  that  the  service  should  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner 
as  not  to  become  a  subject  of  jealousy  and  distrust  between 
the  two  nations.  The  authority  to  commission  a  cartel  ship, 
is  supposed  to  emanate  from  the  supreme  power  of  the  state, 
but  it  may  be  issued  by  a  subordinate  officer,  in  the  due 
execution  of  a  public  duty.  When  a  cartel  ship  appears  to 
have  been  employed  in  the  public  service,  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  humanity,  it  will  be  presumed  that  the  commission 
under  which  she  acts  was  issued  by  the  sanction  of  the  coun- 
cils of  the  state,  until  renounced  by  the  sovereignty  from 
which  it  is  supposed  to  emanate.  Thus,  a  cartel,  granted  by 
the  commander  of  the  British  forces,  at  Amboyna,  to  a  Dutch 
vessel,  was  held  by  Sir  William  Scott  to  be  valid  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  vessel  from  capture  and  condemnation.  {Phil- 
limore.  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §  111 ;  Duer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1, 
pp.  639,  640 ;  The  Carolina,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  336 ;  The  Venus, 
4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  355 ;  La  Gloire,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  192 ;  Wild- 
man,  Int,  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  32,  33;  Grotius,  De  Jur.  Pel,  ac 
Pac.,  lib.  3,  cap.  22,  §§  2,  4 ;  Puffendorf,  De  Jur.  Nat.  et  Gent, 
liK  8.  cap.  7,  S 13 :  VatteU  DroU  des  Gens.  liv.  8,  ch.  16^  §  287  ^ 
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§  18.  The  righta,  immunitiea  and  daties  of  <^artel  fihips, 
have  been  matters  of  discusBion  and  judicial  decision  in  piize 
courts.  Sir  William  Scott  gave  a  veiy  elaborate  opinion  on 
this  subject,  in  the  case  of  The  Daifjie.  With  respect  to  the 
character  of  the  ships  employed  in  such  service,  he  says  it  is 
generally  immaterial  whether  they  are  merchant  ships,  or 
ships  of  war,  but  there  may  be  extreme  cases  in  which  the 
nature  of  the  ship  might  be  material ;  '<  as,  if  a  fire  ship 
was  to  be  sent  on  such  service  to  Portsmouth  or  Plymouth, 
though  she  had  prisoners  on  board,  she  would  undoubtedly 
be  an  unwelcome  visitor  to  a  naval  arsenal,  and  her  particokr 
character  might  fairly  justify  a  refdsal  to  admit  her."  He 
was  also  of  opinion,  that  the  cartel  protected  such  ships,  not 
only  in  trajeciUj  adewndum  et  redeundumj  but  also  in  going 
from  one  port  to  another  to  be  fitted  up  and  to  take  prisoners 
on  board,  although  the  passage  of  ships  from  one  port  to 
another  of  an  enemy,  is  liable  to  suspicion.  Moreover,  that 
a  vessel  going  to  be  employed  as  a  cartel  ship,  is  not  protected, 
by  mere  intention,  on  her  way,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  on 
herself  that  character  when  she  arrives.  When  it  is  neces- 
sary to  send  to  anothar  port  for  vessels  for  such  purpose,  it 
is  proper  to  apply  to  the  enemy's  commissary  of  prisoners 
for  a  pass  or  special  safe  conduct  The  principal  question  to 
be  decided  in  such  cases,  is  that  of  intention ;  if  the  vessel 
is  actually  commissioned  and  employed  as  a  cartel  ship,  if  she 
is  fitted  out  and  conducts  herself,  in  every  respect,  as  a  cartel 
ship,  she  is  protected  as  such ;  but  if  she  is  acting  fraudu- 
lently, she  is  liable  to  condemnation.  Imprudence  and  negli- 
gence, do  not  constitute  fraud.  {PhiUimore,  On  Int.  Law^ 
vol.  8,  §§111, 112 ;  Duer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.  539 ;  Tk 
Daifjie,  8  Rob.  Rep.,  pp.  141-146 ;  La  Gloire  5  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  192 ;  The  Mary,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  200 ;  The  Vemis,  4  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  866 ;  TJie  Carolina,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  386.) 

§  19.  The  present  usage  of  civilized  nations  is,  as  already 
stated,  to  exchange  prisoners  of  war,  or  to  release  them  on 
their  parole,  or  word  of  honor,  not  to  serve  against  the  captor 
again  for  a  definite  period,  during  the  war,  or  till  -propetij 
exchanged.  But  is  was  formerly  the  frequent  practice  for 
the  state  to  leave  to  every  prisoner,  or  at  least  during  the  war, 
the  care  of  redeeming  himself,  and  the  captor  had  a  lawful 
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right  to  demand  a  ransom  for  the  release  of  his  prisoners. 
This  practice  gave  rise  to  certain  rules  with  respect  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  parOcnlar  agreements  of  this  kind.  As 
the  captor  was  held  responsible  for  the  treatment  of  his  pri- 
6011^9  he  oould  not  dxveeA  himself  of  this  responsibilify  by 
transferring  him  to.  another;  bat,  having  agreed  with  his 
prisoner  ooQceming  the  price  of  the  ransom,  he  conld  trana- 
ftr  this  right  to  a  third  partj,  for  the  agreement  then  beoomea 
a  peitect  oontraot,  binding  upon  both  parties,  and  the-  right 
to  receive-  the  price  may  be  transfirced  by  the  captor  ta 
whomsoever  he  pleases.    If  the  prisoner  should  die  before 
being  set  at  liberty,  although  the  price  of  the  ntnsoon  sbonld. 
have  been  agreed  npon,  it  was  not  held  to  be  diie  jGrom  hia 
heirs;  but  if  he  had  obtained  his  liberty  at  the  time  of  hia' 
death,  good  fidth  would  require  the  payment  of  the  price: 
agreed  upon.    If  he  should  be  retaken  by  his  own  party 
after  making  the  compact  of  ransom,  but  before  its  execution, 
it  would  not  be  due,  because  he  was  not  set  at  liberty  in  virtue 
of  the  agreement    If  he  has  concealed  his  rank  and  character 
when  making  the  agreement  as  to  the  price  of  ransom,  he  is 
guilty  of  fraud,  and  on  its  discovery,  the  captor  is  justified  in 
annulling  it.    If  he  has  agreed  to  perform  any  particular  aet, 
if  not  inconsistent  with  his  duty  to  his  own  state,  as  a  conside- 
ration for  his  release,  he  is  bound  to  perform  it,  and  he  is 
deserving  of  punishment  for  a  neglect  or  refusal  to  ftdfil  his 
*  promise.    At  one  time,  the  wealth  to  be  amassed  by  the  ran- 
som of  prisoners  of  war,  was  one  of  the  great  inducements 
to  military  service,  and  curious  instances  of  the  importanee 
which  was  attached  to  this  consideration,  occur  in  history. 
l%us,  when  the  Maid  of  Orleans  was  to  be  brought  to  her 
disgraceful  trial,  the  advisers  of  the  measure  thought  it  right 
to  pay  her  captors^  whose  property  she  had  become,  a  sum 
equal  to  what  it  was  supposed  they  might  be  able  to  make 
fay  her  ransom.    {Phillmore^  On  InU  Law^  vol.  S,  §  109; 
MeartmSj  JReoueil  de  H'oiUSj  tome  8,  p.  861 ;  Manning,  Law  of 
NaMonSy  pp.  156^  et  seq. ;  WhuUm,  JElem.  Int.  Lavh,  pt  4,  cb.  2, 
iS;  VaUel,  DroUdes  Qens,  liv.  8^  ch.  17,  §§  278-286;  Turner, 
Miat.  <f  Miglandf  vol.  8,  p.  101 ;  Lingardj  JSisL  of  Engbmi, 
vol.  6^.  p.  118 ;  Unikd  States  Statutes  oi  Large,  voL  8,  ppu  851, 
778;  NUfia,  JSUguter^  vol  2,  p.  882^  WUdnum,  JnL  Law,  vol. 
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2,  p.  26;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  275;  Bello^ 
Derecko  Intemacional,  pt  2,  cap.  9,  §  5 ;  Riquelme,  Derecho  Pub. 
Int.,  lib.  1,  tit  1,  cap.  18;  Dumoni,  Corps  DiphmcUiquej  tome 
7,  p.  231.) 

§  20.  The  term  ransom  is  now  usually  applied  to  property 
taking  from  an  enemy  in  war,  and  surrendered  or  restored  to 
the  owner  on  the  payment  of,  or  agreement  to  pay,  a  speci- 
fied sum  of  money,  which  is  called  iansom  money.     This 
term  was  formerly  applied  to  the  redemption  of  property 
captured  on  land,  as  well  as  on  the  high  seas ;  but,  by  general 
use,  it  is  now  understood  to  apply  to  the  agreement  made 
between  the  commander  of  a  captured  vessel  or  cargo,  and 
the  captor,  by  which  the  latter  permits  the  former  to  depart 
with  his  vessel,  and  gives  him  a  safe-conduct,  in  considera- 
tion of  a  sum  of  money  which  the  former,  in  his  own  name, 
and  in  the  name  of  the  owners  of  the  vessel  and  cargo, 
promises  to  pay  at  a  future  time  named.    This  contract  is 
usually  made  in  writing,  in  duplicate,  one  of  which  is  kept 
by  the  captor,  which  is  properly  called  the  ransom  billj  and 
the  other  by  the  captured  vessel,  which  is  its  safe^onducL 
The  general  law  relating  to  the  ransom  of  captured  property, 
was  fully  and  ably  discussed  by  Story.    ( Vide  lUaisonnaire  v. 
Keeling,  2  Gallis.  Rep.,  p.  387;  Bouvier,  Law  Die.,  verb.  Ban^ 
som;  Tomlin,  Law  Die.,  verb.  Ransom;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law, 
vol.  1,  pp.  104-105;  WheaUm,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt  4,  ch.  2,  §  28; 
Heffter,  Droit  International,  §  142;  BeUo,  Derecho  Iniemacionalj 
pt.  2,  cap.  5,  §  9 ;  MiUer  v.  Besolution,  2  Dallas  Bep.,  p.  15; 
Azuni,  Droit  Maritime,  tome  2,  ch.  4,  art.  6;  Emerigon,  Des 
Prises,  ch.  12,  sec.  21 ;  Pothier,  Droit  de  Prop.,  nos.  134-144 ; 
VaUn,  Des  Prises,  art.  19 ;  PhiUmore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8, 
§  482.) 

§  21.  The  contract  of  ransom  is  considered  in  England  as 
tending  to  relax  the  energy  of  war,  by  depriving  cruisers  of 
the  chance  of  recapture,  and  several  statutes  in  the  reign  of 
George  III.  absolutely  prohibited  to  British  subjects  the 
privilege  of  ransom  of  property  captured  at  sea,  unless  in  a 
case  of  extreme  necessity,  to  be  judged  of  by  the  court  of 
admiralty.  ^^Other  maritime  nations,"  says  Eent^  ^'regard 
ransoms  as  binding,  and  to  be  classed  among  the  few  legiti- 
mate commeroa  bdU.    They  have  never  been  prohibited  ia 
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this  country,  and  the  act  of  congress  of  August  2d,  1818, 
interdicting  the  use  of  British  licenses,  or  passes,  did  not 
apply  to  the  contract  of  ransom."  {Kenty  Cam.  on  Am.  LaWj 
vol.  1,  p.  105 ;  Chitty^  On  Com.  Law^  vol.  1,  p.  428 ;  Azuni^ 
Droit  Mariiime^  tome  2,  ch.  4,  art.  6 ;  Mnerigon^  des  Assuran- 
ceSy  ch.  12,  sec.  21 ;  Vali7i,  des  Prises^  art.  66,  p.  149 ;  Good- 
rich V.  Gordon^  15  Johns.  Rep.,  p.  6 ;  Girard  v.  WarCj  1  Peters. 
C.  C.  Rep.,  p.  142 ;  The  Saratoga^  2  Gallis.  Rep.,  p.  164 ; 
Maisonnaire  v.  Keating^  2  Qallis.  Rep.,  p.  836 ;  Brooks  v.  DorTj 
2  Mass.  Rep.,  p.  89 ;  Spafford  v.  Dodge,  14  Mass.  Rep.,  p.  66 ; 
Phillimorej  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  482 ;  Bello,  Derecho  Interna- 
cionaly  p.  2,  cap.  5,  §  9.) 

§  22.  The  general  authority  to  capture,  which  is  delegated 
by  the  belligerent  state  to  its  commissioned  cruiser,  involves 
the  power  to  ransom  captured  property,  unless  prohibited  by 
the  law  of  the  captor's  own  countiy.  The  contract  made  for 
the  ransom  of  enemy's  property-taken  at  sea,  is  generally 
carried  into  effect  by  a  safe  conduct  issued  by  the  captor,  per- 
mitting the  captured  vessel  and  cargo  to  proceed  to  a  desig- 
nated port^  by  a  prescribed  route  and  within  a  limited  time, 
and  such  a  document  furnishes  a  complete  legal  protection 
against  the  cruisers  of  the  same  belligerent  state,  or  its  allies, 
during  the  period  and  within  the  terms  prescribed  in  the  safe 
conduct.  "Prom  the  very  nature  of  the  connection  between 
allies,"  says  Kent,  "  their  compacts  with  the  common  enemy 
must  bind  each  other,  when  they  tend  to  accomplish  the 
objects  of  the  alliance.  If  they  did  not,  the  ally  would  reap 
all  the  fruits  of  the  compact,  without  being  subject  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  it ;  and  the  enemy  with  whom  the 
agreement  was  made  would  be  exposed,  in  regard  to  the  ally, 
to  all  the  disadvantages  of  it,  without  participating  in  the 
stipulated  benefits.  Such  an  inequality  of  obligation  is  con- 
trary to  eveiy  principle  of  reason  and  justice."  {Kent,  Com. 
on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  105 ;  Pothier,  Droit  de  ProprUti,  No. 
184 ;  Miller  v.  Miller,  2  Dallas  Rep.,  p.  15 ;  PhiUimore,  On 
Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  110 ;  BeUo,  Derecho  IrUemacional,  pt  2,  cap. 
6,  §  9 ;  De  Cussy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit.  2,  §  29.) 

§  28.  As  a  general  rule,  the  captor,  by  the  safe  conduct 
implied  in  a  ransom-bill,  simply  guarantees  the  ransomed 
vessel  against  being  interrupted  in  its  coarse,  or  retaken  by 
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other  cruisers  of  its  pwn  nation  or  of  its  allies,  but  not  against 
loss  by  the  perils  of  the  sea.  There  is  no  implied  insurance 
in  the  ransom  bill  against  such  losses.  If,  therefore,  the  ran- 
somed vessel  should  founder  at  sea,  or  be  wrecked,  and  become 
a  total  loss,  the  contract  is  still  binding,  and  the  ransom  biU 
payable  to  the  captor.  But  it  is  sometimes  specified  in  the 
contract  of  ransom,  that  the  loss  of  the  vessel  by  the  perils  of 
the  sea  shall  discharge  the  captured  party  from  the  payment 
of  the  ransom ;  such  a  clause  is  restrained  to  the  case  of  a 
total  loss  on  the  high  seas,  and  is  not  extended  to  stranding 
which  might  afford  the  master  a  temptation  to  fraudulently 
cast  away  his  vessel,  in  order  to  save  the  most  valuable  part 
of  his  c«go,  and  avoid  the  payment  of  the  ransom.  (  Wheor 
Unij  JElem.  InL  LaWj  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  28 ;  Kentj  Qm.  on  Am.  Law, 
vol.  1,  p.  106;  Poihier,  TraUi  de  PraprUii,  No.  188;  BeOo, 
Dereeho  Intemacionalj  pt.  2,  cap.  6,  §9;  PkSUmcre^  On  InL 
LaWj  voL  8,  p.  110.) 

§  24.  If  the  ransomed  vessel  should  exceed  the  time,  or 
deviate  from  the  course,  prescribed  in  the  contract,  she  for- 
feits her  safe-conduct,  and  is  liable  to  recapture ;  and  if  retaken, 
the  debtors  of  the  ransom  are  discharged  from  their  obliga- 
tion, which  is  merged  in  the  prize,  and  the  amount  is  deducted 
from  the  net  proceeds  thereof  and  paid  to  the  first  captor,  whilst 
the  residue  is  paid  to  the  second  captor.  But  any  variation 
from  the  course  prescribed,  or  the  time  limited,  by  the  con- 
tract, caused  by  the  stress  of  weather,  or  unavoidable  neces- 
sity, does  not  work  a  forfeiture  of  the  safe-conduct.  If  the 
captor,  after  having  ransomed  an  enemy's  vessel,  is  himself 
taken  by  the  enemy,  together  with  the  ransom  bill  of  which 
he  is  the  bearer,  this  ransom  bill  becomes  a  part  of  the  cap- 
ture made  by  the  enemy;  and  the  persons  of  the  hostile 
nation,  who  were  debtors  of  the  ransom,  are  thereby  dis- 
charged from  their  obligation  under  the  ransom-bill.  Bat 
questions  relating  to  maritime  captures  and  recaptures,  will  be 
more  particularly  considered  in  the  chapter  on  the  rights  and 
duties  of  captors.  ( Vide  post,  chapter  xxx. ;  TFAcaton,  JBUra. 
Int.  Law  J  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  28 ;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1, 
p.  106 ;  Poihier,  TraiU  de  PrepriM,:^M.  \2»s  140;  Vaim,  Com. 
8ur  V  Ordon,  liv.  8,  tit.  9^  §  10 ;  Bello,  Dereeho  JhterTuufional^  pt 
2,  cap.  5,  &9;  Be  Ckts^^  DroUMmtime^  Uvw  1,  tit.  8»  129;) 
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§  25.  Sometimes  a  hostage  is  taken  fop^the  faithful  perfor- 
mance of  the  contract  on  the  part  of  the  captured.  The 
death  or  the  recapture  of  the  hostage,  does  not  discharge  the 
contract  of  ransom,  unless  there  is  an  express  stipulation  to 
that  effect ;  for  the  captor  takes  the  hostage  only  as  a  collate- 
ral security,  and  the  loss  of  such  collateral  security  does  not 
cancel  the  contract,  or  discharge  the  debtor  from  his  obliga- 
tion to  pay  the  ransom.  "The  practice  in  France,"  says 
£ent,  "  when  a  French  vessel  has  been  ransomed,  and  a 
hostage  given  to  the  enemy,  is  for  the  officers  of  the  admi- 
ralty to  seize  the  vessel  and  her  cargo,  on  her  return  to  port, 
in  order  to  coihpel  the  owners  to  pay  the  ransom  debt,  and 
relieve  the  hostage ;  and  this  is  a  course  dictated  by  a  prompt 
and  liberal  sense  of  justice."  Vattel  and  others  have  given 
very  minute  rules  in  relation  to  hostages  for  prisoners.  Ka 
hostage  be  given  in  order  to  procure  the  liberty  of  a  prisoner, 
and  the  prisoner  die,  the  hostage  should  be  set  free ;  but  if 
the  hostage  die,  the  prisoner  is  not  thereby  restored  to  his 
liberty.  If,  however,  one  prisoner  has  been  substituted  for 
another,  the  death  of  one  releases  the  other.  If  a  prisoner 
be  released  on  condition  of  procuring  the  release  of  another, 
and  that  other  dies  before  his  liberty  has  been  attained,  it  is 
said  that  the  survivor  is  bound  to  return  to  his  prison  !  No 
civilized  nation  would  now  impose  such  conditions.  ( Vattel, 
Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  3,  ch.  17,  §§  278-286 ;  Phillimm^e,  On  Int. 
Lan\  vol.  3,  §  109 ;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  107 ; 
Wheaton,  Mem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  28 ;  Poihier,  TraiU 
de  Propriiii,  No.  144 ;  Martens,  Presis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  296 ; 
BeUo,  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  5,  §  9,  cap.  9,  §  5.) 

§  26.  Contracts  of  ransom,  like  all  other  agreements  arising 
jure  belli,  and  lawfully  entered  into  between  belligerents,  sus- 
pend the  character  of  enemy,  so  far  as  respects  the  parties  to 
the  contract  ?  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  just  reason  why 
the  captor  should  not  bring  suit  directly  on  the  ransom  bill. 
<And  such  appears  to  be  the  practice  in  the  maritime  courts 
of  the  European  continent.  The  English  courts,  however, 
have  decided  that  the  subject  of  an  enemy  is  not  permitted 
to  sue  in  the  British  courts  of  justice,  in  his  own  proper  per- 
son, for  the  payment  of  a  ransom,  on  the  technical  objection 
of  the  want  of  a  persona  standi  in  juduno,  but  that  the  pay- 
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ment  could  be  forced  by  an  action  brought  by  the  impiisoned 
hostage  in  the  courts  of  his  own  country  for  the  recovery  of 
hifi  freedom.  This  technicid  objection  is  not  based  on  prin- 
ciple, nor  supported  by  reason,  and  the  decision  has  not  the 
sanction  of  general  usage.  ^^  The  effect  of  this  contract," 
says  Wheaton,  "  like  that  of  every  other  which  may  be  law- 
fully entered  into  between  belligerants,  is  to  suspend  the 
character  of  enemy,  so  far  as  respects  the  parties  to  the  ran- 
som bill ;  and,  consequently,  the  technical  objection  of  the 
want  of  a  persofna  standi  m  judicio  cannot,  on  prindple,  pre- 
vent a  suit  being  brought  by  the  captor  directly  on  the  ran- 
som bill."  Lord  Mansfield  considered  this  contract  as  worthy 
to  be  sustained  by  sound  morality  and  good  policy,  and  as 
governed  by  the  law  of  nations  and  the  eternal  rules  of  jos- 
tice.  Licenses  to  trade,  which  properly  belong  to  (^mmerek 
belli^  will  be  discussed  in  a  separate  chapter.  (Kenty  Com,  (m 
Am.  Lmo,  vol.  1,  p.  107 ;  WheaUm^  Elem.  Int.  Laxo^  pt  4,  ch 
2,  §  28 ;  Ardhm  v.  Fisher^  Doug.  Bep.,  p.  649,  note ;  Tk 
Hoopy  1  Bob.  Eep.,  p.  169 ;  (Jomu  v.  Blackburn^  1  Doug,  Rep^ 
p.  641 ;  Bicard  v.  Bettmham,  8  Burr.  Bep.,  p.  1784 ;  PoM^, 
Traiti  de  ProprUU^  Kos.  186, 187 ;  *£eUoj  Derecho  Internaemdy 
pt.  2,  cap.  6,  §  9 ;  De  Cussj/f  Droit  Maritime^  li  v.  1,  tit.  8,  §  29.) 

§  27.  As  flags  of  truce  are  sometimes  sent  from  the  enemy 
to  forces  in  position,  or  on  the  march,  or  in  action,  nominally 
for  making  some  convention,  as  for  a  suspension  of  arms, 
but  really  with  the  design  of  gaining  information,  it  is  proper 
that  restrictions  should  be  placed  upon  its  use.  Thus,  if  seat 
to  an  army  in  position,  the  bearer  of  said  flag  should  never 
be  allowed  to  pass  the  outer  line  of  sentinels,  nor  *even  to 
approach  within  the  range  of  their  guns,  without  permissioD. 
If  warned  away,  and  he  should  not  instantly  depart,  he  may 
be  fired  on.  Similar  precautions  may  be  taken  by  an  army 
on  the  march.  If  the  flag  proceeds  from  the  enemy's  lines 
during  a  battle,  the  ranks  which  it  leaves  must  halt  and  cease 
their  fire.  When  the  bearer  displays  his  flag,  he  will  be  sig- 
nalled by  the  opposing  force,  either  to  advance,  or  to  retire ; 
if  the  former,  the  forces  he  approaches  will  cease  firing ;  if 
the  latter,  he  must  instantly  retire ;  for,  if  he  should  not,  he 
may  be  fired  upon.    {SooUj  MiUtary  Dic.j  p.  804.) 
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LICENSES  TO  TRADE. 


CONTENTS. 

2 1.  Character  of  licenses  to  trade — {  2.  General  licenses — {3.  Special  licen- 
ses— }  4.  Decisions  on  their  authority  and  effect — {  6.  Want  of  nniformity 
in  British  decisions — {6.  Representations  of  the  grantee — {  7.  Intentions 
of  grantor — {8.  Persons  entiUed  to  nse  them — {9.  Where  the  principal 
acts  as  agent  for  others — {  10.  Character  of  the  ressel — 2^1.  Exception 
of  a  particular  flag — {  12.  Change  of  national  character  daring  royage — 
2  13.  Protection  before  and  after  voyage — 2  ^^-  Quantity  and  quality  of 
goods — 2  ^^-  Protection  to  enemy's  goods — 2  1^*  License  to  alien  enemy — 
17.  If  cargo  be  injured — 2  1^^*  ^^  ^^  cannot  be  landed — J  19.  Compulsory 
change  of  cargo — 2  ^^-  ^^^  importation  does  not  protect  re-exportation — 
2  21.  Course  of  voyage  —  2  ^^*  Change  of  port  of  destination — 2  23-  Iiiten- 
ded  ulterior  destination — {24.  Condition  to  call  for  convoy — \2b.  Cap- 
ture before  and  after  deviation — 2^^*  Time  limited  in  license^ 2  3^>  ^^* 
cense  does  not  act  retrospectively — 2  2®*  ^  ^'^^  ^^  board,  or  not  endorsed 
—  2  2^*  Effect  of  alteration — iZd.  Breach  of  blockade,  etc.,  by  licensed 
vessel. 

§  1.  A  Ueen^e  is  a  kind  of  safe  conducty  granted  by  a  bel« 
ligerent  state  to  its  own  subjects,  to  those  of  its  enemy,  or  to 
neutrals,  to  carry  on  a  trade  which  is  interdicted  by  the  laws 
of  war,  and  it  operates  as  a  dispensation  from  the  penalties  of 
those  laws,  with  respect  to  the  state  granting  it,  and  so  fior  as 
its  terms  can  be  fairly  construed  to  extend.  The  officers  and 
tribunals  of  the  state  under  whose  authority  they  are  issued, 
are  bound  to  respect  such  documents  as  lawful  relaxations 
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of  the  ordinary  state  of  war ;  but  the  adverse  belligerent  may 
justly  consider  them  as  per  se  a  ground  of  capture  and  confis- 
cation. Licenses  are  necessarily  siricii  juriSj  and  cannot  be 
carried  beyond  the  evident  intention  of  those  by  whom  they 
are  granted ;  nevertheless,  they  are  not  construed  with  pedan- 
tic accuracy,  nor  will  their  fair  effect  be  vitiated  by  every 
slight  deviation  from  their  terms  and  conditions.  Much, 
however,  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  terms  which 
are  not  complied  with.  Thus,  a  variation  in  the  quality 
or  character  of  the  goods  will  often  lead  to  more  danger- 
ous consequences  than  an  excess  oi quantity.  Again,  a  license 
to  trade,  though  safe  in  the  hands  of  one  person,  might 
become  dangerous  in  those  of  another ;  so,  also,  with  respect 
to  the  limitations  of  time  and  place  specified  in  a  license. 
Buch  restrictions  are  often  of  material  importance,  and  can- 
not be  deviated  from  with  safety.  {Manning^  Law  of  NatianSy 
p.  123 ;  WheatoTij  Elem.  Int.  LaWj  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  26 ;  Kent, 
Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  163, 164 ;  GrotiuSy  de  Jur.  Bel. 
ac  Pac.y  lib.  3,  cap.  21,  §  14 ;  iJwer,  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  p. 
596-619 ;  The  Abigail^  Stewart  Vice  Ad.  Rep.,  p.  360 ;  The 
CosmopolUey  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  8 ;  The  Twee  GebroederSy  1  Edw. 
Rep.,  p.  96 ;  Schroeder  v.  VauXy  16  East.  Rep.,  p.  52 ;  The 
Jorge  JohanneSj  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  263 ;  Pisioye  et  Duverch/y  Traiii 
des  PriseSy  tit.  6,  ch.  2,  sec.  6.) 

§  2.  A  general  license  is  a  suspension  or  relaxation  of  the 
exercise  of  the  rights  of  war,  generally  or  partially,  in  relar- 
tion  to  any  community  or  individuals,  liable  to  be  affected 
by  their  operation.  It  must  emanate  from  the  sovereignty 
of  the  state,  for  the  supreme  authority  alone  is  competent 
to  decide  what  considerations  of  political  or  commercial 
expediency  will  justifiy  a  suspension  or  relaxation  of  its 
belligerent  rights.  That  branch  of  the  government,  to  which, 
from  the  form  of  its  constitution,  the  power  of  declaring  or 
making  war  is  entrusted,  has  an  undoubted  right  to  regulate 
and  modify,  in  its  discretion,  the  hostilities  which  it  sanc- 
tions. This  may  be  done  by  a  general  ordinance,  by  instruct 
tions  to  armed  vessels,  or  by  licenses  issued  to  certain  com- 
munities or  individuals  exempting  them  from  capture.  In 
England,  licenses  are  either  granted  directly  by  the  crown, 
or  by  some  subordinate  officer,  to  whom  the  audiorily  of  the 
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crown  has  been  delegated,  either  by  special  instructions  or 
under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  parliament.  In  the  United 
States,  as  a  general  rule,  licenses  are  issued  under  the  autho- 
rity of  an  act  of  congress,  but  in  special  cases,  and  for  pur- 
poses immediately  connected  with  the  prosecution  of  a  war, 
they  may  be  granted  by  the  authority  of  the  president,  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States.  {Wildman,  InL  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  246,  265; 
LueTy  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  pp.  356,  641,  594-619 ;  Vandyke 
V.  WhUmore,  1  East.  Rep.,  p.  475 ;  Taidman  v.  Andersmj  1 
Taunt.  Rep.,  p.  227 ;  Shifner  v.  Gordon,  12  East.  Rep.,  p. 
296 ;  The  Cosmopolite,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  11 ;  The  Hope,  1  Dod. 
Rep.,  p.  226 ;  The  CharloUe,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  887.) 

§  3.  For  the  same  reasons,  a  special  license  to  individuals 
for  a  particular  voyage,  or  for  the  importation  or  exportation 
of  particular  goods,  must,  as  a  general  rule,  also  emanate 
from  the  supreme  authority  of  the  state.  But  there  are 
exceptions  to  this  rule  growing  out  of  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  the  war  in  particular  places.  The  governor  of  a 
province,  the  general  of  an  army,  or  the  admiral  of  a  fleet, 
may  grant  licenses  to  trade  within  the  limits  of  their  own 
commands,  and  such  documents  are  binding  upon  them  and 
upon  all  persons  who  are  under  their  authority,  but  they 
afford  no  protection  beyond  the  limits  of  the  authority  of 
those  who  issue  them.  Thus,  in  the  war  between  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  the  republic  of  Mexico,  the  governor  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  commander  of  the  Pacific  squadron,  issued 
such  licenses,  but  it  was  not  pretended  that  such  protection 
extended  beyond  the  limits  of  their  respective  commands. 
The  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  great  distance 
from  the  seat  of  the  supreme  federal  authority,  the  scarcity 
of  provisions  and  supplies,  and  the  want  of  American  ves- 
sels on  that  coast,  were  deemed  sufficient  reasons  foe  the 
exercise  of  that  poiVer.  ( Wheaion,  EUm.  InL  Law,  pt.  4,  ch. 
2,  §  27 ;  WMman,  InL  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  247 ;  Duer,  On  Insur 
ranee,  vol.  1,  p.  697 ;  The  Hope,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  226 ;  Letter 
of  Sec'iy  of  CaUfcmia,  31st  Cong.,  1st  sess.  H.  of  R.,  Ex. 
Doc,  No.  17,  p.  671 ;  Gushing,  Opinions  U.  S.  AWys  \Qgi% 
vol.  6,  p.  630.) 
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§  4.  Lioenses  have  frequently  been  granted  during  the  ope- 
rationg  of  a  war,  not  only  for  the  protection  of  an  enemy 
trading  in  the  country  of  a  belligerent,  bnt  to  authorize  sub- 
jectB  to  trade  with  the  enemy ;  and  the  caecB  relative  to  their 
authority  and  legal  effect,  are  numerous,  both  in  the  reports 
of  courts  of  admiralty,  and  of  common  law.    The  leading 
case  on  this  subject  is  that  of  Thz  HopCy  an  American  ship, 
laden  with  com  and  flour,  and  captured  whilst  proceeding 
from  the  United  States  to  the  Spanish  peninsula,  under  the 
protection  of  instruments  granted  by  the  English  admiral  on 
the  Halifax  station,  and  the  British  consul  at  Boston.    In 
pronouncing   judgment  in  that  case,    Sir  William    Scott 
remarked,  that  no  consul  in  any  country,  particularly  in  an 
enemy's  country,  is  vested  with  power,  in  virtue  of  his  office, 
to  exempt  the  property  of  enemies  from  the  effects  of  hostili- 
ties ;  aAd  that  an  admiral  could  restrain  the  ships  under  his 
immediate  command  from  committing  acts  of  hostility,  but 
could  grant  no  safe  conduct  of  this  kind  beyond  the  Kmits 
of  his  own  station.    But  such  acts  might  be  regarded  sb 
sptmsioneSj  or  agreements  3iA  spe  rate,  to  which  a  subsequent 
ratificaticm,  by  the  proper  authority,  would  give  validity.  It 
was  shown  that  these  acts  of  its  officers  had  been  confinned 
by  an  order  in  council,  and  a  restitution  of  the  property  was 
decreed  accordingly.    But,  in  the  case  of  The  Charles^  and 
other  similar  cases,  where  the  safe  conducts  had  been  signed 
by  the.  English  admiral,  and  also  by  the  Spanish  minister  in 
the  United  States,  but  not  confirmed  by  the  British  govern- 
ment,, it  was  decided  that  the  licenses  afforded  no  protection, 
being  issued  without  proper  authority.    So,  also,  in  cases  of 
safe  conducts  granted  by  the  British  minister,  in  the  United 
States,  to  American  vessels  sailing  with  provisions  to  the  isl- 
and of  St.  Bartholomew.    All  were  condemned  where  the 
licenses  were  not  expressly  induiled  within  the  terms  of  the 
confirmation  by  the  order  in  council.    {The   Oosmapoliit,i 
Hob.  Bep.,  p.  11 ;;  The  Hope,  1  Dod.  Bep.,  p.  226 ;  Johnson 
V.  SutUmj  Doug.  Rep.,  p.  254;  Duer,  On  Inaurancej  vol.  l,pp. 
697,  598 ;  Wheatan,  JSlem.  Int.  Law,  pt  4,  ch.  2,  §  27.) 

1^5.  There  are  very  few  American  decisions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  licenses,  and  there  is  a  great  want  of  unifonnity  in 
those  of  the  British  admiralty.    Mr.  Duer  has  pointed  out 
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and  commented  on  the  causes  of  this  irregolarity.  Prior  to 
the  peace  of  Amiens,  licenses  were  regarded  as  an  act  of 
special  grace,  and  most  strictly  interpreted,  bat,  on  the 
renewal  of  the  war,  the  issuing  of  licenses  by  England  was 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  national  policy,  rather  than  personal 
favor.  The  courts,  in  consideration  of  this  policy,  gave  to 
these  instruments  the  largest  interpretation  possible.  '^  Moat 
of  the  reported  cases  on  the  subject  of  licenses,  were  decided 
during  the  period  that  this  liberal  doctrine  prevailed,  and  in 
many  of  them  it  is  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  say, 
whether  the  determination  was  governed  by  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances and  character  of  the  war,  or  by  reasons  of  gen- 
eral and  permanent  application.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
it  is  only  rules  of  a  permanent  character,  that  can  be  justly 
said  to  form  a  part  of  the  existing  law,  and  that  it  would  be 
useless  to  state  those  that  were,  in  truth,  occasional  excep- 
tions, arising  from  a  state  of  things  so  extraordinary,  that  it 
is  highly  improbable  it  will  ever  again  occur."  {HauUfeuUU^ 
Des  Nations  NeutreSj  tome  1,  p.  19 ;  Duery  On  Insurcmce,  vpl. 
1,  pp.  694-596 ;  The  Cosmopolite,  4  Bob.  Rep.,  jf.  11;  The 
Goede  Hoop,  1  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  328-331;  The  Juno,  2  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  117 ;  Morgan  v.  Oswald,  3  Taunt.  Rep.,  p.  666 ;  FUndi  v. 
ScoU,  6  Taunt.  Rep.,  p.  693.) 

§  6.  The  validity  of  a  license  depends  not  only  on  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  authority  by  which  it  is  granted,  but  also  on 
the  good  faith  of  the  party  to  whom  it  is  issued.  Like  eveiy 
other  grant,  although  issued  in  due  form,  and  by  the  proper 
authority,  a  license  may  be  vitiated  by  fraudulent  conduct  in 
obtaining  it  The  misrepresentation  or  suppression  of  mate- 
rial fio/Cts— of  £EU3ts  that,  if  known,  would  probably  have  influ- 
enced the  discretion  of  the  grantor— renders  the  license  a 
nullity,  and  exposes  the  property  it  is  invoked  to  protect  to 
certain  condemnation.  Nor  is  it  necessaiy,  in  order  to  inval- 
idate the  license,  that  such  misrepresentations  or  suppres- 
sions of  material  tACts  should,  in  all  cases,  involve  an  impu- 
tation or  suspicion  of  fraud.  Thus,  where  the  agent  who 
procured  the  license  was  described  as  a  merchant  of  London, 
but  it  appeared  on  trial  that,  when  the  license  was  granted, 
he  was,  in  fact,  a  resident  of  a  foreign  country,  the  error  waa 
held  to  invalidate  the  license.   So,  where  a  license  was  granted 
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to  a  person  by  name,  describing  him  as  a  British  merchant, 
and  it  was  found  that  he,  in  person,  visited  Holland,  at  that 
time  an  enemy's  country,  mixed  and  incorporated  himself, 
when  there,  in  the  national  commerce,  and  exported  the 
goods  as  a  Dutch  merchant,  instead  of  importing  them  as  an 
English  merchant,  the  license  was  regarded  as  invalidated, 
and  his  property  confiscated.  (  WUdman,  InU  Law^  vol.  2,  p. 
250 ;  Duer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  pp.  694,  601,  602;  The  Clio,  6 
Kob.  Rep.,  p.  69 ;  The  Cosmopolite,  4  Eob.  Rep.,  p.  11 ;  The 
Jonge  Klassina,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  269  4  KUngender  v.  Bond,  14 
East.  Rep.,  p.  484.) 

§  7.  Although  a  license  may  have  been  issued  by  compe- 
tent authority,  and  on  the  good  faith  of  the  party  obtaining 
it,  in  order  to  render  it  available  for  the  protection  of  the 
property  to  which  it  relates,  the  intentions  of  the  grantor,  as 
expressed  in  the  license,  must  be  pursued  in  its  mode  of 
execution,  and  there  must  be  an  entire  good  faith  on  the  part 
of  the  user,   in   executing  it.     And   although,   as   before 
remarked,  licenses  are  not  to  be  construed  with  a  literal  and 
pedantic  accuracy,  yet  no  greater  latitude  of  interpretation 
is  permitted  than   corresponds  with  the  intentions  of  the 
grantor,  fairly  understood;  no  other  or  greater  deviation  is 
allowed,  than  it  may  be  justly  presumed  the  grantor  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances,  would  himself  have  sanc- 
tioned.    "It  is  a  mistake,"  says  Duer,  '^to  suppose  that  the 
rights  of  the  user  may  not  be  prejudiced  by  a  construction  ot 
the  grant  that  is  merely  erroneous.    It  is  absolutely  essential, 
that  the  will  of  the  grantor  shall  be  observed ;  so  that,  that 
only  shall  be  done  which  he  intended  to  permit;  whatever 
he  did  not  mean  to  permit  is  absolutely  interdicted.    Hence, 
the  party  who  uses  the  license,  engages,  not  only  for  fair 
intentions,  but  for  an  accurate  interpretation  and  execution 
of  the  grant."     {WHdmaUj  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  246,  etseq.; 
Duer  J  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  pp.  698,  699 ;   The  Cosmopolitej  4 
Rob.  Rep.,  p.  11;  The  Jonge  Johannes,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  263; 
The  Vriendschap,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  96.) 

§  8.  The/r5^  material  circumstance  to  be  considered  in  the 
execution  of  a  license,  with  respect  to  the  intentions  of  the 
grantor  and  the  good  faith  of  the  user,  is,  the  persons  entitled 
to  use  it    A  license  is  not  a  subject  of  transfer  or  assignment, 
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and  bowct'or  general  may  be  the  terms  in  which  the  grantees 
are  descri'^ed,  those  who  claim  for  their  property  its  protec- 
tion,  must  show  that  the  application  on  which  it  was  issued 
was  made  in  their  behalf,  and  that  the  applicant  named  in 
the  license  was,  in  truth,  their  agent.  But  if  granted  to  a 
particular  person  by  name,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  others, 
it  is  not  necessary  that  the  person  named  should  have  any 
share  or  interest  in  the  property  to  which  the  license  relates; 
it  is  sufficient  if  he  acted  as  agent  of  tho? e  to  whom  its  exclu- 
sive use  is  appropriated.  -^  If  the  license  is,  by  express  words, 
made  negotiable,  or  if  no  mention  whatever  is  made  of  the 
persons  upon  whose  application  it  is  granted,  or  by  whom  it 
is  to  be  used,  it  is  a  legitimate  subject  of  transfer  and  sale, 
and  the  purchaser  is  as  lully  protected  as  if  it  had  been 
granted  to  him  on  his  personal  application.  (Dz/er,  Onlnsur- 
anccy  vol.  1,  pp.  599-606/  Fdse  v.  Thompson,  1  Taunt.  Rep., 
p.  122;  Warin  v.  Scotij  4  Taunt.  Rep.,  p.  605;  Bobinsonv. 
Morris,  5  Taunt.  Rep.,  p.  726;  Barlow  v.  M*Intosh,  12  East. 
Rep.,  p.  811;  Busk  v.  Bell,  16  East.  Rep.,  p.  8;  Rawlinson  v. 
Janson,  12  East.  Rep.,  p.  223;  The  Jange  Jokannes,  4  Rob. 
R«p.,  p.  268 ;  The  Acieon,  2  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  48 ;  The  Louisa 
Charlotte,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  808 ;  Fenton  v.  Pearson,  15  East. 
Rep.,  p.  419;  Morgan  v.  Oswald,  3  Taunton  Rep.,  p.  556; 
Flindt  V.  Scott,  5  Taunton  Rep.,  p.  674.) 

§  9.  But  where  the  license  is  not  made  negotiable,  and  the 
persons  named  in  the  license  obtained  it  in  their  own  names 
and  not  as  the  representatives  and  agents  of  others — the 
license  being  for  themselves,  their  ageriis,  or  holders  of  their  bills 
of  lading — it  cannot  protect  the  property  of  others  for  whom 
the  grantees  act  as  agents,  and  in  which  they  are  not  inter- 
ested. Thus,  a  license  to  B.  k  S.  and  their  agents,  will 
not  protect  the  property  of  others  for  whom  B.  &  S.  may 
see  fit  to  act  as  agents.  But  where  a  license  is  issued  to 
B.  S.  k  Co.,  meaning  under  that  denomination  to  include 
persons  who  had  agreed  to  take  part  in  the  shipment  made 
under  such  license,  such  persons  are  held  to  be  protected. 
( WHdman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  254,  256 ;  The  Jonge  Johannes, 
4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  268;  The  Christina  Sophia,  cited  4  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  267 ;  Feize  v.  Waters^  2  Taunton  Rep.,  p.  248.) 
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§  10.  The  second  point  to  be  considered,  in  detennioing 
upon  the  proper  execution  of  a  liceuBe,  Ls,  the  character  of  tk 
vessel.    The  national  character  of  the  ship,  as  described  in 
the  license,  is,  in  most  cases,  a  condition  necessary  to  be 
fulfilled.    Where  the  license  directs  the  employment  of  ft 
neutral  vessel  belonging  to  a  particular  nation,  the  substito- 
tion  of  a  neutral  ship  of  a  different  state,  standing  in  the 
same  political  relations  to  the  belligerent  powers,  would, 
probably,  not  be  be  regarded  as  prejudicial.    The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  employment  of  two  ships,  when  the  terms  of 
the  license  refer  only  to  one,  if  both  vessels  bear  the  same 
national  character,  and  there  be  no  variation  in  the  qnantitj 
or  quality  of  the  goods  described  in  the  license.    But,  in 
both  these  changes,  a  good  and  satis£actory  cause  must  be 
shown.    J£  a  neutral  ship  is  mentioned  in  the  license,  the 
employment  of  a  ship  of  the  state  issuing  the  license  is  con- 
sidered an  essential  deviation,  which  will  lead  to  a  condem- 
nation.    So,  the  employment  of  a  ship  belonging  to  ihe 
enemy,  when  not  autiiorized  by  the  license,  is,  in  all  cases 
noxious  and  fataL    When  the  license  authorizes  the  impor- 
tation of  goods  from  an  enemy's  countiy,  in  an  enemy's  shipf 
although  confined,  in  terms,  to  the  goods,  by  the  just  con- 
struction of  law,  it  is  extended  to  the  vessel  also.    For  the 
necessary  efiisct  of  such  a  license  is  to  legalize  the  voyage  as 
described,  in  all  its  incidents,  and  hence  the  ship  is  just  as 
much  a  legitimate  object  of  protection  as  the  cargo  which  is 
to  be  brought  in  it.    (Ihwr^  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  pp.  609, 
612;  Kensington  Y.  Inglis,  9  East.  Rep.,  p.  273;   The  Dank- 
baarheit^  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  183;    The  Vromo  GomeUa^  1  Edw. 
Rep.,  p.  340;  The  Jonge  Arendy  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  14;  Tk 
Goede  Hoffming,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  257 ;  The  Bourse^  1  Edw. 
Rep.,  p.  869;   The  Jonge  Clara,  1  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  871;  Th 
Speculation,  1  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  844;  The  Hoffmmg,  2  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  162.) 

§  11.  When  the  license  authorizes  the  transportation  of 
goods  by  any  ship  or  ships  except  those  under  the  flag  of  ft 
particular  nation,  the  exception  refers  to  the  fojci  of  the 
nationality  of  the  ship,  and  merely  to  the  external  signs* 
Although  the  vessel  may  be  documented  as  belonging  to^ 
and  actually  bear  the  flag  of,  another  state,  if  it  be  shown 
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tbat  she  really  belonged  to  the  excepted  nation,  she  will  not 
be  protected  by  the  license  and  the  flag.  The  reason  of  this 
rule  is,  that  vessels  of  the  excepted  nation  might  otherwise 
engage  in  the  prohibited  navigation,  by  substituting  a  foreign 
flag  for  their  own.  But  the  unauthorized  employment  of 
such  excepted  vessels  is  not  permitted  to  effect  the  goods  of 
shippers  who  were  not  privy  to  the  deception,  or  cognisant 
of  the  fiu^t.  Where  there  is  no  ground  for  imputing  to  them 
a  voluntary  departure  from  the  conditions  of  the  license  in 
this  respect,  their  property,  if  embraced  by  its  terms,  retains 
its  protection.  The  vessel  itself  is  condemned.  {DueVy  On 
Insurance^  vol.  1,  p.  611 ;  WUdman,  InL  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  253 ; 
The  Bourscy  1  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  370 ;  The  Jonge  Claraj  1  Edw. 
Bep.,  p.  371 ;  The  Dankbaarheii^  1  Dod.  Kep.,  p.  183.) 

§  12.  Again,  if  the  vessel  was,  in  fact,  not  of  the  excepted 
nation  when  she  sailed,  but  became  so  during  the  voyage,  by 
some  unexpected  change  of  circumstances,  as  the  conquest 
or  annexation  of  the  country  to  which  she  belongs,  by  the 
excepted  state,  such  change  of  political  relations  will  not 
deprive  her  of  the  protection  of  the  license,  where  the  par- 
ties have  acted  fairly  under  it.  Thus,  where  the  license  was 
for  a  ship  bearing  any  other  flag  than  that  of  France,  and  the 
owners  had  become  French  subjects  during  the  voyage  by 
the  sudden  annexation  to  France  of  the  port  and* territory  in 
which  they  resided,  it  was  held  by  Sir  Wm.  Scott,  that  the 
ship  coutinued  under  the  protection  of  the  license,  notwith- 
standing this  change  of  national  character.  ( Wildmarij  InL 
Law,  vol.  2,  p.  253 ;  Duer,  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  pp.  611,  612 ; 
The  Jofngt  data,  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  871.) 

§  13.  A  license  to  a  vessel  to  import  a  particular  cargo,  is 
held  to  protect  a  vessel,  in  ballast,  on  her  way  to  the  port  of 
lading,  for  the  express  purpose  specified  in  the  license.  So, 
also,  a  license  to  export  a  cargo  to  an  enemy's  port,  covers 
the  ship,  in  ballast,  on  her  return.  In  each  of  these  cases 
the  voyage  to  which  the  license  is  extended  by  implication, 
has  a  necessary  connection  with  that  to  which  it  expressly 
relates.  But  the  protection  extends  no  further  than  is  necea- 
mrily  implied  in  the  license ;  the  taking  of  any  part  of  a 
cargo  on  board  in  the  outward  voyage  in  the  case  of  impoiv 
tation,  or  in  the  return  voyage  in  the  case  of  exportation, 
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subjects  both  ship  and  goods  to  confiscation.  {Du£Ty  On 
Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.  614 ;  WildmaUj  Int.  LaWj  vol.  2,  p.  252; 
The  Cornelia,  Edw.  Rep.  360 ;  Le  Cheminant  v.  Pearson^  4 
Taunt  Rep.,  p.  367 ;  The  Freindschaft,  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  316.) 

§  14.  The  third  point  to  be  considered  in  the  execution  of 
a  license  is,  the  quality  and  quantity  of  goods  it  protects.    A  small 
excess  in  quantity,  or  the  partial  substitution  of  those  of  a 
different  quality,  if  free  from  the  imputation  of  concealment 
or  fraud,  will  not  absolutely  vitiate  the  license,  under  the 
color  of  which  they  were  introduced.     The  goods  not  pro- 
tected by  it  are  condemned,  while  those  which  it  is  admitted 
to  embrace,  are  restored.    K  the  excess  in  quantity  be  vc7 
small,  and  not  attributable  to  design,  it  is  intimated  by  Sir 
William  Scott,  that  it  would  not  be  regarded  as  an  essential 
deviation  ;  but  any  change  in  the  quality  of  the  goods,  can- 
not be  justified  or  excused,  and  the  articles  not  protected  by 
the  license  are  condemned.     The  fraudulent  application  of  a 
license  to  cover  or  conceal  goods  not  intended  by  the  grantor, 
renders  it  wholly  void,  and  exposes  to  confiscation  even  the 
goods  that  are  embraced  in  its  terms.    Thus,  where  a  vessel 
was  licensed  to  proceed  only  with  a  cargo  of  com  on  the  voy- 
age described,  and  a  quantity  of  fire  arms  was  stowed  under 
the  cargo  for  concealment,  both  ship  and  cargo  were  con- 
demned.   (  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  256,  257 ;  Duer,  On 
Insurance,  vol.  1,  pp.  606,  617 ;  The  Cosmopolite,  4  Rob.  Rep., 
pp.  11-18 ;  The  Jonge  Clara,  1  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  371 ;  The  Juf- 
frow  Catharina,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  141 ;   The  Nicotine,  1  Edw. 
Rep.,  p.  363 ;   The   Vriendschap,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  96 ;  The 
Goede  Hoop,  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  336 ;   The  Catharina  Maria,  Edw. 
Rep.,-  p.  337 ;  The  Wolfarth,  1  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  365 ;  The  S^ers- 
tadt,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  241 ;  Kier  v.  Andrade,  6.  Taunt  Rep., 
p.  498.) 

§  15.  It  was  at  one  time  held,  that  express  words  were 
necessary  to  protect  the  property  of  an  enemy;  but  it  was 
finally  decided  by  the  court  of  exchequer  chamber,  that  a 
license  containing  the  words,  "  to  whomsoever  the  property 
may  appear  to  belong,"  included  goods  shipped  on  account 
of  enemy's  subjects.  But  Mr.  Duer  expresses  a  doabt 
whether  this  last  decision  was  not  to  be  referred  to  the  pecu- 
liar circumBtances  of  the  war,  and  to  be  regarded  as  the 
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fruits  of  the  extreme  liberality  of  construction  which  pre- 
vailed'in  England  at  that  particular  time.  {Duer,  On  IiisurancCj 
vol.  1,  pp.  604,  605;  WUdmariy  InL  Law^  vol.  2,  p.  255;  ThA 
Cousine  Marianne^  1  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  846 ;  The  Hqfnung,  2  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  162 ;  The  Beurse  Van  Koningsberg,  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p. 
169 ;  Flindt  v.  Scoit,  6  Taunt.  Rep.,  p.  674 ;  15  East.  Rep., 
p.  525 ;  Menneit  v.  Bonham,  15  East.  Rep.,  p.  477;  Usparicha 
V.  Noble,  13  East.  Rep.,  332 ;  FoyU  v.  Bourdillm,  3  Taunt. 
Rep.,  p.  546 ;  Morgan  v.  Oswald,  8  Taunt.  Rep.,  p.  555 ;  Feise 
V.  Bellj  4  Taunt.  Rep.,  p.  478 ;  Anthony  v.  Moline,  5  Taunt. 
Rep.,  p.  711 ;  Scknakoneg  v.  Andrews,  5  Taunt.  Rep.,  p.  716 ; 
Robinson  v.  Touray,  1  Maule  and  Selw.  Rep.,  p.  217 ;  HulU 
man  v.  Whiimore,  3  Maule  and  Selw.  Rep.,  p.  337.) 

§  16.  A  license  to  an  alien  enemy,  removes  all  his  personal 
disabilities,  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  his  protection  in  the  par- 
ticular trade  which  is  rendered  lawful  by  the  operation  of 
the  license.  In  respect  to  the  voyage  and  trade  which  the 
license  is  intended  to  authorize  and  cover,  he  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  and  enemy,  but  has  all  the  legal  privileges  of  a 
subject.  So  far  as  that  particular  voyage,  trade,  or  cargo  is 
concerned,  he  has  a  persona  standi  in  all  the  courts,  and  may 
maintain  suits  in  his  own  name,  the  same  as  a  subject.  [Doer, 
On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.  606 ;  Morgan  v.  Oswald,  3  Taunt.  Rep., 
p.  555 ;  Usparicha  v.  Noble,  13  East.  Rep.,  p.  33^ ;  Flindt  v. 
Scott,  6  Taunt.  Rep.,  p.  674 ;  15  East.  Rep.,  p.  525 ;  Fent(m  v. 
Pearson,  15  East.  Rep.,  p.  419.) 

§  17.  The  protection  of  a  license  is  not  limited,  in  all  cases, 
to  the  cargo  originally  shipped ;  for  if  the  original  cargo 
should  be  accidentally  injured  or  spoiled,  it  may  be  replaced 
by  a  second  one,  precisely  corresponding  with  that  described  in 
the  license.  A  license,  says  Wildman,  was  granted  to  a 
neutral  vessel  to  import  a  specified  cargo  from  Amsterdam ; 
the  ship  having  taken  on  board  her  cargo,  sailed  from  Ams- 
terdam, but  was  obliged  to  put  into  Medemblick,  which 
bears  the  same  relative  situation  to  Amsterdam  that  Gra- 
vesend  does  to  London.  At  Medemblick  it.was  necessary 
to  unload  the  cargo,  which  was  found  to  be  so  much  damaged 
that  it  was  not  fit  to  be  put  on  board  again.  The  old  cargo 
was  therefore  sold,  and  a  new  one  of  the  same  identical 
nature  with  the  first,  corresponding  with  it  both  in  substance 
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and  qxiality,  was  put  an  board.  ^^  It  was  held  that,  under 
theee  circnmstanoee,  the  parties  were  not  deprived  of  the 
protection  of  Ihe  license.  The  case  would  have  been  widely 
different,  if  goods  of  a  different  description  had  been  taken 
instead  of  the  original  cargo.  Here  the  original  purpose  was 
pursued ;  no  new  speculation  was  originated,  nor  was  there 
any  change,  except  such  as  was  produced  by  time,  and 
unavoidable  accidents.  {Ihury  On  Insurance^  voL  1,  p.  607 ; 
IMldman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  268 ;  The  Wolfarihy  1  Doi 
Eep.,  p.  806 ;  Siffkin  v.  Glover j  4  Taunt  Eep.,  p.  717.) 

§  18.  A  license  to  export  goods  to  an  enemy's  port,  although 
limited  in  terms  to  the  outward  voyage,  is  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect both  ship  and  cargo  on  the  return,  if  the  delivery  of  the 
goods  at  the  port  of  destination  was  prevented  by  some 
inevitable  accident,  as  a  blockade,  or  a  reasonable  apprehen- 
sion of  seizure.  But  to  entitle  himself  to  the  benefit  of  this 
liberal  construction,  the  claimant  must  prove  that  the  goods 
brought  back  are  the  identical  goods  exported  under  the 
license.  (Dwer,  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  p.  607;  The  Jor^t 
Frederick,  1  Edw.  Eep.,  p.  857.) 

§  19.  It  is  never  admitt^  as  a  valid  excuse  for  receiving  on 
board  goods  not  permitted  in  the  license,  that  compulsion 
had  been  used  by  the  hostile  government,  and  that  they  were 
received  only  to  avoid  the  seizure  of  the  vessel.  If  such  an 
excuse  were  admitted,  it  would  open  the  door  to  fraud  and 
collusion,  as  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  dis- 
cover whether  such  a  transaction,  taking  place  in  an  enemy's 
port,  was  voluntary  or  not.  (Duer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p. 
608 ;  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  256 ;  The  Galharma  Maria, 
Edw.  Rep.,  p.  337 ;  The  Seyersiadl,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.. 241.) 

§  20.  Where  a  license  is  given  expressly  for  impcrtatm,  it 
is  held  that  it  can  be  used  for  that  purpose  only,  and  not  for 
reexportation.  Although  the  application  should  be  made  for 
a  license  to  import,  for  the  particular  and  special  purpose  of 
reexportation,  the  permission  to  import  would  extend  no 
further  than  was  expressed  in  the  instrument  itself.  8o,  also, 
a  license  to  import  for  the  purpose  of  exportation,  with  con- 
dition of  putting  cargo  in  government  warehouses,  as  security 
for  reexportation,  must  be  strictly  complied  with.    Bucfa  s 
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licenee  does  not  oover  importations  for  sale.  ( WMman,  Ivi. 
iaw,  vol.  2,  p.  267 ;  The  Vrouw  Deborah^  1  Dod.  Rep.,  pp.  160, 
et  seq.) 

§  21.  The /owr^A  point  to  be  considered,  in  determining  the 
due  execution  of  the  license,  is,  the  course  and  route  of  the 
voyage.  The  requisitions  of  a  license  as  to  the  port  of  ship- 
ment or  delivery,  of  departure  or  destination,  must  be  strictly 
followed.  The  same  may  be  said,  in  general,  with  respect  to 
the  course  of  the  voyage.  If  the  license  directs  that  the 
ship  shall  stop  at  a  particular  port  for  convoy,  the  neglect  or 
omission  to  comply  with  the  direction  invalidates  the  license. 
The  same  result  would  follow  the  touching  for  orders  at  an 
interdicted  port ;  but  a  deviation,  for  the  same  purpose,  to  a 
neutral  or  other  port  not  forbidden,  although  not  authorized, 
seems  not  to  impair  the  legal  effect  of  the  license.  Any 
deviation  from  the  prescribed  course  of  the  voyage,  if  pro- 
duced by  stress  of  weather,  or  other  unavoidable  accident, 
does  not  invalidate  the  license ;  if  the  necessity  is  proved,  it 
is  deemed  a  valid  excuse.  ( Wildmanj  InL  Law,  vol.  2,  p. 
260 ;  Duer^  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  pp.  612-614 ;  The  Mtrapa, 
1  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  841 ;  The  Minerva,  1  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  376 ;  The 
Frau  Magdalem,  1  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  367 ;  The  Emma,  1  Edw. 
Rep.,  p.  366 ;  The  Hoppet,  1  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  869 ;  The  Twee 
Gebroeders,  1  Edw.  Hep.,  p.  97 ;  The  Manly,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p. 
357 ;  The  Vrow  Cornelia,  1  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  349 ;  The  Byfidd, 
1  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  188.) 

§  22.  An  enemy's  ship  and  cargo,  belonging  to  the  same 
owner,  and  licensed  to  go  to  Dublin,  were  taken  going  to 
Leith,  a  place  not  named  in  the  license,  and  to  be  reached  by 
a  course  totally  different  from  that  indicated ;  both  ship  and 
cargo  were  condemned.  The  party  not  being  within  the 
terms  of  the  license,  the  character  of  enemy  revives,  and  the 
property,  thus  become  hostile,  is  subject  to  the  ordinary  rule 
of  confiscation.  (WUdman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  260;  The 
Manly,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  257 ;  The  JEuropa,  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  342; 
The  Edd  Oaiharina,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  65 ;  Wainhome  v.  Cowne, 
4  Taunt  Rep.,  p.  178.) 

§  28.  An  intended  ulterior  destination  does  not  vitiate  the 
protection  of  a  license,  if  the  parties  keep  within  llie  terms 
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expressed  and  intended  by  the  instrument.  Thus,  a  vessel 
with  a  license  to  import  a  cargo  into  Leith  from  a  port  of  the 
enemy,  with  an  ulterior  destination  to  Bergen.  It  was  held 
that  such  ulterior  destination  did  not  vitiate  the  license  for 
the  voyage  to  Leith ;  but  had  the  vessel  been  captured  after 
completing  the  licensed  part  of  the  voyage,  and  on  the  way 
from  Leith  to  Bergen,  the  license  would  have  afforded  her 
no  protection.  (  Wildman^  InU  Law^  vol.  2,  p.  263 ;  The  Hen- 
rietta,  1  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  363.) 

§  24.  The  condition  introduced  in  the  license,  that  the  ves- 
sel shall  stop  at  a  particular  port  for  convoy,  is  regarded  as 
fundamental,  and  the  breach  of  it  as  fatal.  The  reason  for 
introducing  the  condition  is,  that  the  vessel  may  be  subject 
to  inspection  in  that  part  of  her  navigation.  In  case  where 
the  admiral  under  whose  direction  the  convoy  is  to  be  fur- 
nished orders,  a  deviation  for  the  purpose  of  taking  convoy  at 
another  place,  the  court  felt  itself  bound  to  uphold  the  acts 
of  the  admiral.  Such  a  deviation  was  placed  on  the  same 
ground  as  that  caused  by  stress  of  weather.  ( Wildman,  Int. 
Law,  vol.  2,  p.  264;  The  Europa,  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  358;  The 
Minerva,  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  375 ;  The  Anna  Maria,  1  Dod.  Rep., 
p.  209.) 

§  25.  The  effect  of  a  deviation  from  the  direct  voyage  des- 
cribed in  the  license,  by  touching  at  an  intermediate  port, 
depends  in  some  degree  upon  the  time  of  capture.  If  sach 
vessel  be  seized  on  her  way  to  such  intermediate  port,  the 
presumption  of  law  is,  that  she  was  going  thither  for  the  pur- 
pose of  violating  the  license.  But  if  taken  after  leaving  the 
intermediate  port,  with  the  identical  cargo  which  she  carried 
in,  and  while  actually  proceeding  for  her  lawful  destination, 
the  presumption  of  mala  fides  would  be  removed.  Touching 
at  an  interdicted  port,  vitiates  the  license,  unless  expressly  per- 
mitted in  the  license  itself.  ( WUdman,  InU  Law,  vol.  2,  p. 
262 ;  The  JEuropa,  1  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  342;  The  Frau  Magdalena, 
1  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  367;  The  Hoppet,  1  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  369;  The 
Emma,  1  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  379.) 

§  26.  The  fifth  point  to  be  considered  is,  the  time  Umiied  in 
the  license.  There  is  a  material  distinction  between  the  con- 
struction of  a  license  for  the  exportation  of  goods  to  an  ene- 
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my'fl  port,  and  one  for  an  importation  merely.  Where  the 
license  requires  that  the  goods  to  which  it  relates,  shall  be 
exported  on  or  before  a  certain  day,  a  delay  for  a  single  day 
beyond  that  which  is  specified,  renders  the  license  wholly 
void.  But  not  so  with  respect  to  importations.  If  the  party 
having  a  license,  be  prevented  from  commencing  the  voyage, 
or  be  delayed  in  its  prosecution  by  stress  of  weather,  the  acts 
of  a  hostile  government,  or  other  similar  cause,  over  which 
he  has  no  control,  the  time  thus  consumed,  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered in  computing  the  period  that  the  government  intended 
to  allow.  But  if  he  takes  upon  himself,  at  his  own  discretion^ 
to  extend  the  period  specified,  he  loses  the  protection  to 
which  he  would  otherwise  have  been  entitled.  (jDwer,  On 
Insurance^  vol.  1,  pp.  614-616 ;  The  Cosmopolite^  1  Eob.  Rep., 
pp.  12, 13;  The  GoedeHoop,  1  Edw.  Rep.,  827;  The  Vroto  Cor- 
nelia^  1  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  349 ;  The.  Johann  PieteVy  1  Edw,  Rep,,  p. 
849;  The  Sarah  Maria,  1  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  361 ;  The  Dianay  2  Act. 
Rep.,  p.  84 ;  The  2Eolu8,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  300 ;  Williams  v. 
Marshall,  6  Taunt.  Rep.,  p.  390 ;  TuUock  v.  Boyd,  7  Taunt. 
Rep.,  pp.  468,  472;  Fredand  v.  Walker,  4  Taunt.  Rep.,  p.  478 ; 
JEffwrih  V.  Smith,  5  Taunt.  Rep.,  p.  829 ;  Siffken  v.  Glover,  4 
Taunt.  Rep.,  p.  77;  Leevin  v.  Cormac,  4  Taunt.  Rep.,  p.  488; 
Siffken  v.  AUnut,  1  Maul  and  Sel.,  p.  89 ;  Growing  v.  OfQckaii, 
3  Camp.  Rep.,  p.  55.) 

§27.  A  license  does  not  act  retrospectively,  and  cannot 
take  away  any  interest  which  is  vested  by  law  in  the  captors. 
Thus,  a  vessel  was  captured  on  the  24th  January,  with  an 
expired  license  on  board.  Another  license  was  obtained,  and 
its  date  carried  back  to  January  20th.  It  was  held  by  the 
court,  that  the  vessel  at  the  time  of  capture  was  not  protected 
either  by  the  license  which  had  expired,  or  by  that  subse- 
quently obtained.  (Duer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  pp.  618, 619; 
WHdmun,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  265 ;  The  Vrouw  Deborah,  1 
Dod.  Rep.,  p.  160;  The  St.  Ivan,  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  376;  The  Edel 
Catharina,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  45;  Henry  v.  Stanniforth,  4  Camp. 
Rep.,  p.  270.) 

§  28.  Moreover,  a  license,  not  on  board  at  the  time  of  cap- 
ture, but  afterwards  endorsed  for  it  by  the  shipper,  is  no  pro- 
tection. If  the  license  is  general  in  its  terms,  the  mere  fact 
of  its  being  found  on  board  is  not  sufficient,  unless  it  has 

44 
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been  appropriated  to  such  ship  by  an  endorsement  to  that 
effect,  or  by  some  positive  evidence  that  this  application  was 
intended  by  the  parties  entitled  to  its  use.  These  rules  are 
obviously  necessary  to  prevent  a  misapplication  of  the  license 
by  persons  not  having  a  right  to  avail  themselves  of  its  pro- 
tection. {DueVy  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  p.  62;  WUdmanj  InL 
Law  J  vol.  2,  p.  266 ;  The  Speculation^  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  844 ;  The 
Fortma,  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  236 ;  The  Carl,  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  889.) 

§  29.  A  license  is  vitiated  and  becomes  a  mere  nullity  by 
an  alteration  of  its  date.  In  this  respect,  licenses  are  gov- 
erned by  the  same  rules  as  other  grants  issued  by  the  supreme 
power  of  the  State ;  they  are  utterly  vitiated  by  any  fraudu- 
lent alteration,  and  any  change  is  prima  fojcie  fiuudulent.  It 
may,  however,  be  explained.  {Duerj  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  p. 
618 ;  WUdmany  Int.  Law^  vol.  2,  p.  266 ;  The  Louise  CharloiUj 
1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  308 ;  The  CosmopoUte^  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  13; 
The  Aurora^  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  218 ;  The  Diana^  2  Act.  Rep.,  p.  64.) 

§  30.  A  license  to  trade  with  a  port  of  the  enemy,  does  not 
serve  as  a  protection  for  a  breach  of  blockade,  in  case  the 
port  is  blockaded ;  nor  does  it  afford  any  protection  for  car- 
rying goods  contraband  of  war,  enemy's  despatches,  or  mili- 
tary persons,  or  for  a  resistance  of  the  right  of  visitation  and 
search ;  in  fine,  it  can  cover  no  act  not  expressly  mentioned  in 
the  license  or  implied  as  a  means  necessaiy  for  its  execution. 
{WUdman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  262;  TheNicdine,  1  Edw. Rep., 
p.  864;  The  Acteon,  2  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  64 ;  The  Byfidd^  1  Edw. 
Rep.,  p.  190.) 
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CHAPTER    XXIX. 


DETBRMINATION  OF  NATIONAL  CHARACTBR. 
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political  rights — {  14.  Character  and  extent  of  business — {  15.  Length  of 
residence — {  16.  Distinctions  in  favor  of  American  merchants — {  17.  Pre- 
sumption arising  from  foreign  residence  —  {  18.  Evidence  to  repel  this  pre- 
sumption—  2  19.  Ministers  and  consuls — {  20.  Other  public  officers — {  21. 
A  wife,  minor,  student  and  servant — 2^^*  ^  soldier,  prisoner,  exile  and 
fugitive — {23.  Effect  of  municipal  laws  on  domicil — {24.  Of  treaties  and 
customary  law — {  25.  Temporary  residence  for  collection  of  debts — {26. 
A  merchant  may  have  several  national  characters  —  {  27.  Native  character 
easily  reverts — {28.  Leaving  and  returning  to  native  country — {  29.  Bel- 
ligerent subjects  during  war — {30.  Effect  of  militaiy  occupation — l^l. 
Of  complete  conquest — {32.  Of  cession  without  occupation — {33.  Of 
revolution  and  insurrection — {  34.  Of  a  particular  trade — {  35.  This  differs 
from  domicil — {  36.  Habital  employment — {  37.  National  character  of  ships 
and  goods. 

§  1.  National  character  may  be  determined  from  origin,  nata- 
ralization,  domicil,  residence,  trade,  or  other  circnmstances. 
That  which  results  from  birth  or  parentage,  follows  the 
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individual  wherever  he  may  he,  till  it  is  changed  in  one  of 
the  modes  estahlished  or  recognized  hy  law :  such  as  expa- 
triatioDy  naturalization,  domiciliation,  etc.  Native  allegiance 
is  a  legal  incident  of  hirth,  and  is  the  implied  fidelity  and 
ohedience  due  from  every  person  to  the  political  sovereignty 
under  which  he  is  horn.  This  is  a  principle  of  universal 
law,  and  is  sanctioned  alike  hy  international  jurisprudence 
and  hy  the  municipal  codes  of  all  countries.  How  far,  and 
in  what  manner,  this  primitive  allegiance  may  he  dissolved  or 
transferred,  are  questions  which,  perhaps,  helong  rather  to 
municipal  than  to  general  public  law,  for  the  international 
status  of  the  individual  may  he  determined,  at  least  in  mauy 
cases,  without  regard  to  his  allegiance,  whether  native  or 
acquired.  In  others,  however,  this  question  must  be  consid- 
ered in  connection  with  the  right  of  expatriation  and  nata- 
ralization.  It  may  he  proper  to  remark  in  this  place,  that 
inasmuch  as  the  national  character,  which  results  from  origio, 
continues  till  legally  changed,  the  onus  of  proving  such 
change,  usually  rests  upon  the  party  alleging  it.  ( WesH/aki^ 
Private  International  Law^  §§  7,  et  seq. ;  Foelix^  Droit  Int 
Priviy  §§  27-30 ;  PhUlinwre,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §§  316,  et  seq. ; 
GrottuSj  de  Jur.  Bel  ae,  Ptic,  lib.  2,  cap.  6,  §  24.) 

§  2.  It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  every  independent 
state  has,  aa  one  of  the  incidents  of  its  sovereignty,  the  right  of 
municipal  legislation  and  jurisdiction  over  all  persons  within 
its  territory,  whether  its  own  subjects  or  foreigners,  commortuit 
in  the  land.  With  respect  to  its  own  subjects,  this  right,  it 
is  claimed,  includes  not  only  the  power  to  prohibit  their 
egress  from  its  territory,  but  also  to  recall  them  from  other 
countries ;  and,  with  respect  to  commorant  foreigners,  not 
only  to  regulate  their  local  obligations,  but  to  confer  upon 
them  such  privileges  and  immunities  as  it  may  deem  proper. 
It  may  therefore  change  their  nationality,  by  what  is  called 
ndiuraliiation.  It  is  believed  that  every  state  in  Christendom 
accords  to  foreigners,  with  more  or  less  restrictions,  the  right 
of  naturalization,  and  that  each  has  some  positive  law  or 
mode  of  its  own  for  naturalizing  the  native  born  subjects  of 
ether  states,  without  reference  to  the  consent  of  the  latter  for 
the  Telease  or  transfer  of  the  alle^ance  of  such  subjects.  It 
aeekns,  theorefore,  that,  so  fiir  as  the  practice  of  nations  iscon- 
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oemed,  the  right  of  naturalization  is  tmiversally  claimed  and 
exeroised,  without  any  regard  to  the  municipal  laws  of  the 
states  whose  subjects  are  so  naturalized.  It  may  also  be 
remarked,  that  this  rij^ht,  as  a  general  proposition,  is  admitted 
and  affirmed  by  most  writers  of  acknowledged  authority  on 
international  law.  From  the  generality  and  extent  of  this 
right  of  naturalization,  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  right  of 
expatriation  is  equally  broad  and  comprehensive.  And  this 
inference  is  undoubtedly  correct,  so  far  as  the  rules  of  general 
public  law  are  applicable ;  or,  in  other  words,  so  jbr  as  they 
do  not  conflict  with  the  proper  exercise  of  the  municipal 
power  of  particular  states,  within  the  limits  of  their  own 
territoiy.  But  it  is  claimed  that  each  state  has  the  exclusive 
power  to  permit  or  deny  the  exercise  of  this  right  to  its  own 
citizens,  within  the  orbit  of  its  own  jurisdiction.  At  any 
rate,  this  right  of  municipal  legislation  is  exercised  almost 
as  generally  as  that  of  naturalization.  {FoeliXy  Droit  Inter- 
national  Privi,  §§  27-66 ;  PMUimore^  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §§ 
815,  et  seq. ;  Cashing,  Opinions  Z7.  S,  AWys  Qm%  vol.  8,  pp. 
126,  et  seq. ;  Dou,  Derecho  Publico,  tomo  1,  cap.  17 ;  Biqudme, 
Derecho  Iniemacwnaly  tomo  1,  p.  819 ;  Heffier,  Droit  Intemor 
titmal,  §  69 ;  Wesilake,  Private  Int.  Law,  §§  20,  et  seq. ;  BeUo, 
Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  5,  §  1.) 

§  8.  The  laws  of  Great  Britain  permit  the  naturalization 
of  foreigners  without  reference  to  meir  primitive  allegiance, 
and  without  requiring  any  abjuration,  by  the  new  subjects, 
of  their  original  sovereign  or  country.  Formerly,  an  act  of 
parliament  was  necessaiy  in  each  particular  case,  but  since 
1844,  aliens  may  be  naturalized  as  British  subjects  by  pre- 
senting a  petition  to  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state. 
In  every  country  of  continental  Europe  the  executive  branch 
of  the  government  possesses  the  power  of  naturalization, 
subject,  in  some  cases,  to  certain  specified  restrictions.  A 
distinction,  however,  is  generally  made  between  the  native 
and  naturalized  citizen  with  respect  to  political  rights.  By 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  congress  have  power  to 
establish  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  and  this  power  is 
recognized  by  the  supreme  court  as  being  exclusive  of  that 
of  the  individual  states.  The  act  of  March  26th,  1790,  pre- 
scribed the  taking  of  an  oath  or  affirmation  to  support  the 
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constitutioDy  but  required  no  abjuration  of  former  allegiance. 
The  act  of  January  29th,  1795,  required,  among  other  tbingB, 
a  renunciation  of  all  foreign  allegiance,  particularly  to  the 
prince  or  state  of  whom  the  applicant  was  a  subject  or  citi- 
zen. There  is  much  less  uniformity  in  the  municipal  codes 
of  different  states  with  respect  to  denationalization.  The 
English  jurists  and  publicists  almost  unanimously  deny  the 
right  of  expatriation,  to  the  extent  of  a  change  of  primitive 
allegiance,  without  the  consent  of  the  liege  lord.  By  the 
laws  of  France,  a  Frenchman  loses  his  native  character  bj 
naturalization  in  a  foreign  country,  by  accepting  office  under 
a  foreign  government  without  the  permission  of  his  own, 
or,  by  BO  establishing  himself  abroad  as  to  show  an  inten- 
tion of  never  returning.  In  Austria,  national  character  is 
lost  by  authorized  emigration  from  the  empire  sine  anim 
reveriendi;  but  emigration  is  not  permitted  without  the  license 
of  the  proper  administrative  authorities.  So,  in  Prussia, 
the  subject  loses  his  national  character  by  emigration,  when 
such  emigration  is  duly  authorized.  lu  Bavaria,  the  right 
of  citizenship  is  lost  by  emigration,  or  by  the  acquisition, 
without  the  special  permission  of  the  king,  of  jure  mdigena&i 
in  ,a  foreign  state.  In  Wurtemberg,  citizenship  is  lost  by 
emigration  authorized  by  the  government,  or  by  the  accep- 
tance of  a  public  office  in  another  state.  In  Russia,  the 
quality  of  a  subject  is  lost  by  residence  abroad,  by  voluntaiy 
expatriation,  and  by  disappearance  for  the  term  of  ten  years 
from  the  place  of  his  domicil.  Spain  and  the  Spanish  Ame- 
rican republics,  contemplate  and  provide  for  the  voluntary 
expatriation  of  their  citizens  and  subjects,  the  right  of  expa- 
triation, however,  being  made  subject  to  certain  conditions 
and  restrictions.  In  several  of  the  states  of  the  American 
union  expatriation  is  provided  for  and  regulated  by  law,  but 
this  has  reference  only  to  allegiauce  due  to  the  state,  citizen- 
ship of  a  state  being  essentially  different  from  citizenship  of 
the  United  States,  and  a  renunciation  of  allegiance  to  the 
former  does  not  draw  after  it  a  renunciation  of  allegiance  to 
the  latter.  There  is  no  statute  of  the  United  States  on  the 
subject  of  expatriation  and  allegiauce,  but  our  naturaliza- 
tion laws  seem  to  be  based  on  the  principle  that  every  indi- 
vidual has  the  right  to  change  his  allegiance,  and  such  has 
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been  the  language  of  our  diplomatic  communications.  The 
decisions  of  our  federal  courts  have  generally  been  in  refe- 
rence to  attempted  expatriation  and  national  character  in 
time  of  war,  and,  therefore,  in  reference  to  international 
rather  than  municipal  law.  But,  while  recognizing,  in  com- 
mon with  the  admiralty  tribunals  of  England,  a  change  of 
domicil  for  commercial  purposes,  the  United  States  supreme 
court  has,  in  no  instance,  admitted  the  distinct  right  of  expa- 
triation, independently  of  an  act  of  congress  to  authorize  it 
In  the  case  of  Inglis  v.  Sailors  Snug  HarhovTj  that  tribunal' 
seems  to  have  adopted  the  opinion  that  allegiance  ^^  rests  on 
the  ground  of  a  mutual  compact  between  the  government 
and  the  citizen  or  subject,"  and  that  it  ^^  cannot  be  dissolved 
by  either  party  without  the  concurrence  of  the  other;"  and 
equalJy  strong  expressions  are  used  in  its  decisions  in  other 
cases.  Chancellor  Kent  says:  ^'From  a  historical  review  of 
the  principal  decisions  in  the  federal  courts,  the  better  opin- 
ion would  seem  to  be,  that  a  citizen  cannot  renounce  his 
allegiance  to  the  United  States,  without  the  permission  of 
government,  to  be  declared  by  law ;  and  that,  as  there  is  no 
existing  regulation  on  the  case,  the  rule  of  the  English  com- 
mon law  remains  unaltered."  Others,  however,  contend, 
that  inasmuch  as  our  naturalization  laws  admit  the  general 
doctrine  of  the  right  of  expatriation,  and  the  consequent 
transfer  of  native  allegiance,  citizens  of  the  United  States 
may  expatriate  themselves,  in  time  of  peace,  the  consent  of 
the  government  being  implied  in  the  absence  of  any  legis- 
lative prohibition.  The  same  writers,  however,  admit  that 
such  consent  can  never  be  presumed  where  expatriation  is 
resorted  to  in  order  to  escape  the  punishment  of  crime,  or 
the  performance  of  obligations  already  incurred.  The  ren  un- 
ciation  of  nationality,  they  say,  does  not  release  him  who 
avails  himself  of  it  from  any  of  the  obligations  which  he 
owes  either  to  his  country  or  to  his  countrymen,  nor  can  it 
ever  be  appealed  to  as  a  mask  to  cover  crime.  In  other 
words,  they  maintain  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  abso- 
lute or  indefeasible  right  of  expatriation,  any  more  than 
there  is  an  absolute  or  indefeasible  right  of  allegiance. 
^^  Allegiance  in  these  United  States,"  says  Chief  Justice  Rob- 
ertson, '^  whether  local  or  national,  is,  in  our  judgment,  alto- 
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gether  conventional,  and  may  be  repudiated  by  the  nation 
as  well  as  adopted  citizen,  with  the  presumed  concurrence 
of  the  government,  without  its  formal  or  express  sanction. 
*  *  *  *  The  political  obligations  of  the  citizen,  and  the 
interests  of  the  republic,  may  forbid  a  renunciation  of  alle- 
giance by  his  mere  volition  or  declaration,  at  any  time  and 
under  all  circumstances.  And,  therefore,  the  government, 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  abuse  and  securing  the  public 
welfare,  may  regulate  the  mode  of  expatriation.  But  when 
it  has  not  prescribed  any  limitation  on  this  right,  and  the 
citizen  has,  in  good  faith,  abjured  his  country,  and  become 
a  subject  or  citizen  of  a  foreign  nation,  he  should,  as  to  his 
native  government,  be  considered  as  denationalized."  Mr. 
Attorney  General  Gushing,  in  commenting  upon  this  deci- 
sion, says,  that  it  places  the  question  upon  ^*  its  true  founda- 
tions "— "  expatriation,  a  general  right,  subject  to  regulation 
of  time  and  circumstances  according  to  public  interests,  and 
the  requisite  consent  of  the  state,  presumed  where  not  nega- 
tived by  standing  prohibitions."  {Phillimore^  On  hit  Law, 
vol.  1,  §§  115,  et  seq. ;  Grotius^  De  Jut.  Bel.  ac  Pae.y  lib.  2, 
cap.  5,  §  24 ;  Gienfliery  Das  Europaisches  Volkersrechts,  b.  2,  p. 
309;  WkeatoTiy  Elem.  Int.  Law,  app.  No.  1;  Wkeatorty  Hist 
Law  of  Nations,  pp.  717,  et  seq. ;  Jenkins,  Life  of  Sir  L.,  vol. 
2,  p.  713 ;  Melix,  Droit  International  Priii,  §§  27-55 ;  Cashing, 
Opinions  V.  S.  AtVys  Gen'l,  vol.  8,  pp.  125,  et  seq.;  Zouchj  (U 
Judicio  inter  Gentes,  pt.  2,  s.  2,  §  14 ;  May,  Droit  Public 
Bavihe,  tome  2,  §§  159,  160 ;  Weishaar,  Droit  Prici  de  TTur- 
temberg,  tome  1,  §§  74-78 ;  Burge,  Commentaries^  vol.  1,  p.  712; 
Revue  Etranghre^  tome  1,  pp.  552,  558;  Bawyer,  Con'st  Law 
of  England,  p.  406 ;  Blackstone  Com.,  vol.  1,  p.  369 ;  Kent, 
Com.  on  Am.  LaWj  vol.  2,  p.  49 ;  Inglis  v.  Sailors  Snug  Harbor, 
8  Peters  Rep.,  p.  125 ;  Talbot  v.  Jansoji,  3  Dal.  Rep.,  883 
The  United  States  v.  WiUiams^  2  Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  82,  note 
Jansen  v.  I7ie  Christina  Magdalena^  Bee's  Rep.,  pp.  11-23 
The  United  States  v.  GiEies,  1  Peters  C.  C.  Rep.,  p.  159 
Shanks  v.  Dupont^  3  Peters.  Rep.,  pp.  242-247 ;  AinsUe  v. 
Martin,  6  Mass.  Rep.,  p.  460 ;  Jackson  v.  Bums^  3  Binney 
Rep.,  pp.  75-85;  Murray  v.  McCarty,  2  Mumford  Rep.,  p. 
393 ;  Alsberry  v.  HatokinSy  9  Dana  Rep.,  p.  177 ;  BawU,  On  • 
the  Constitution^  ch.  9 ;  Sergeant^  Const.  Law^  p.  819 ;  Pufea- 
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dorf,  De  Officio  Htmis^  lib.  2,  cap.  18 ;  Bynkershoek,  Quaest 
Juris  Pub.^  lib.  1,  cap.  22 ;  Wolfius^  Jus  Naturae,  pt.  7,  cap. 
1,  §§  186,  187 ;  Burlamaqui,  Droit  de  la  Nature,  pt.  2,  ch.  6, 
§  18 ;  Almeda,  Derecho  Publico,  tomo  1,  cap.  17 ;  British  Sta- 
tutes, 1  Geo.,  1,  c.  4 ;  7  and  8  Vic,  c.  66 ;  U.  S.  Statutes  at 
Large,  vol.  2,  pp.  158-155 ;  Westlake,  Private  Int.  Law,  §§  20, 
et  seq. ;  Bello,  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  5,  §  2.) 

§4.  It  is  thus  seen,  that  while  public  international  law 
recognizes  the  right  of  one  state  to  naturalize  the  native  sub- 
jects of  another,  and  consequently  the  right  of  such  subjects 
to  change  their  nationality,  it  also  recognizes  the  right  of  this 
other  state  to  regulate  the  allegiance  of  its  own  subjects,  and 
to  regulate  or  prohibit  their  expatriatibn.  There  is  an  appa- 
rent inconsistencj'  in  these  two  rules,  for  how  can  any  par- 
ticular state,  by  its  municipal  law,  qualify  a  general  maxim 
of  international  jurisprudence,  or  prevent  the  application  to 
its  own  subjects,  of  an  established  principle  of  public  law  ? 
This  inconsistency,  however,  is  more  apparent  than  real.  It 
must  be  remembered,  that  although  international  law  recog- 
nizes the  right  of  one  state  to  naturalize  or  adopt  the  subjects 
of  another,  it  is  not  in  virtue  of  this  public  law  that  such  citi- 
zen is  naturalized  or  adopted,  but  by  virtue  of  the  positive  or 
municipal  law  of  the  country,  which  naturalizes  or  adopts  them. 
The  newly  made  citizen  is  entirely  the  creature  of  municipal 
law,  and  is  invested  only  with  such  rights,  privileges,  and 
immunities  as  that  law  is  capable  of  conferring  upon  him. 
So,  on  the  other  hand,  while  international  law  recognizes  the 
right  of  one  state  to  retain  the  allegiance  of  its  subjects,  or 
to  expatriate  them,  the  tie  which  binds  them  is  not  formed, 
or  its  nature  determined,  by  public  law,  but  by  the  municipal 
code  of  such  state.  As  the  municipal  law  m^kes  the  citizen 
by  naturalization,  so,  also,  it  retains  or  unmakes  him,  by  retain- 
ing or  dissolving  his  allegiance.  Admitting,  then,  that  the 
right  of  expatriation,  in  its  broadest  and  most  comprehensive 
sense,  is  recognized  as  a  maxim  of  international  law,  this 
principle  must  be  subordinate  to  the  universally  conceded 
doctrine  of  the  same  law,  that  every  independent  state  pos- 
sesses exclusive  sovereignty  within  its  own  territory,  that  its 
Jaws  bind  all  persons  within  its  own  jurisdiction,  but  cannot 
operate  within  the  territory  of  another  power.    It  results 
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from  this  view  of  the  question,  that  so  long  as  the  naturalized 
citizen  remains  within  the  territory  and  jurisdiction  of  his 
adopted  country,  or  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  state 
than  that  which  claims  his  primitive  allegiance,  he  retains 
the  national  character  conferred  upon  him  by  naturalization. 
But  if,  having  renounced  his  primitive  allegiance  without 
the  consent  of  his  government,  and  contrary  to  its  laws,  he 
return  to  his  native  state,  and  places  himself  within  its  juris- 
diction, he  is  subject  to  the  obligations,  charges,  and  penal- 
ties which  the  laws  of  that  state  have  imposed  upon  him. 
And  this  result  seems, to  have  been  acquiesced  in  by  the 
executive  department  of  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
which  government  is  supposed  to  have  adopted  the  most  libe- 
ral views  with  respect  to  the  general  right  of  expatriation  and 
naturalization.  In  the  case  of  Martin  Koszta,  a  native  of  Aus- 
tria, but  claiming  the  right  of  domicil  and  naturalization  in 
the  United  States,  Mr.  Secretary  Marcy  denied  the  right  of 
Austria  to  enforce  her  claim  to  native  allegiance  in  Turkish 
territory,  outside  of  the  limits  of  Austrian  jurisdiction ;  bat 
in  the  case  of  Simon  Tousig,  who  had  voluntarily  returned 
to  Austria,  and  placed  himself  within  the  reach  of  her  munici- 
pal laws,  Mr.  Marcy  declined  making  any  demand  for  his 
release.  In  the  case  of  J.  P.  Knacke,  a  naturalized  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  who,  on  his  return  to  his  native  coun- 
try, (Prussia,)  had  been  forced  into  the  Prussian  military 
service,  Mr.  Wheaton,  the  American  minister  at  Berlin, 
(July  24th,  1840,)  said:  "Had  you  remained  in  the  United 
States,  or  visited  any  other  foreign  country  (except  Prussia,) 
on  your  lawful  business,  you  would  have  been  protected  by 
the  American  authorities  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  your  rights  and  privileges  as  a  naturalized  citizen 
of  the  United  States.  But  having  returned  to  the  country  of 
your  birth,  your  native  domicil  and  naUonal  character  revert^ 
(so  long  as  you  remain  in  the  Prubsian  dominions,)  and  you 
are  bound  in  all  respects  to  obey  the  laws  exactly  as  if  yoa 
had  never  emigrated."  In  the  case  of  Ignacio  Tolen,  a 
native  of  Spain,  but  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Secretary  Webster,  (June  25th,  1852,)  said :  "  If  that  gov- 
ernment (Spain,)  recognizes  the  right  of  its  subjects  to  dena- 
tionalize themselves  and  assimilate  with  the  citizens  of  other 
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countries,  the  usual  passport  will  be  a  sufficient  safeguard 
to  you ;  but,  if  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  Spain  may  not 
legally  be  renounced  by  its  subjects,  you  must  expect  to  be 
liable  to  the  obligations  of  a  Spanish  subject,  if  you  volun- 
tarily place  yourself  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  govern- 
ment." Again,  in  the  case  of  Victor  B.  Depierre,  a  native  of 
France,  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Webster,  (June 
1st,  1852,)  said :  ^^  If,  as  is  understood  to  be  the  fact,  the 
government  of  France  does  not  acknowledge  the  right  of 
natives  of  that  country  to  renounce  their  allegiance,  it  may 
lawfully  claim  their  services  when  found  within  French  juris- 
diction." Mr.  Secretary  Everett,  in  a  dispatch  to  the  Amer- 
ican minister,  at  Berlin,  (January  14th,  1853,)  says:  ^'K  a  sub- 
ject of  Prussia,  lying  under  a  legal  obligation  in  that  coun- 
try, to  perform  a  certain  amount  of  military  duty,  leaves  his 
native  land,  and  without  performing  that  duty,  or  obtaining 
the  prescribed  certificate  of  emigration,  comes  to  the  United 
states  and  is  nataraUzed,  and  afterward,  for  'any  purposes 
whatever,  goes  back  to  Prussia,  it  is  not  competent  for  the 
United  States  to  protect  bim  from  the  operation  of  the 
Prussian  law."  Mr.  Secretary  Cass,  in  the  case  of  Le 
Clerc,  in    1859,   seemed  to  rest  this    question    upon  the 

same  ground  as  his  predecessors ;  but  in  the  case  of 

Hofer,  (June  14th,  1859,)  and  in  his  dispatch  to  the  American 
minister  at  Berlin.  (July  8th,  1859,)  he  took  the  position  that 
^^  the  doctrine  of  perpetual  allegiance  is  a  relic  of  barbarism," 
repudiated  by  the  United  States  *'  ever  since  the  origin  of  our 
government."  "  The  moment  a  foreigner  becomes  natural- 
ized, his  allegiance  to  his  native  country  is  severed  forever. 
He  experiences  a  new  political  birth.  A  broad  and  impassi- 
ble line  separates  him  from  his  native  country.  He  is  no 
more  responsible  for  anything  he  may  say  or  do,  or  omit  to 
say  or  do,  after  assuming  his  new  character,  than  if  he  had 
been  born  in  the  United  States.  Should  he  return  to  his 
native  country,  he  returns  as  an  American  citizen,  and  in  no 
other  character.  In  order  to  entitle  his  original  goverument 
to  punish  him  for  an  offense,  this  must  have  been  committed 
whilst  he  was  a  subject,  and  owed  allegiance  to  that  govern- 
ment. The  offense  must  have  been  complete  before  his  expa- 
triation.   It  must  have  been  of  such  a  character  that  he  might 
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have  been  tried  and  punished  for  it  at  the  moment  of  bis 
departure.  A  future  liability  to  serve  in  the  army  will  not 
be  sufficient,  because,  before  the  time  can  arrive  for  such  Be^ 
vice,  he  has  changed  his  allegiance,  and  has  become  a  citiMa 
of  the  United  States. ' '  This  position  is  certainly  somewhat  in 
advance  of  that  assumed  in  the  previous  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence  of  our  government,  and,  by  some,  is  thought  to  infringe 
upon  the  universally  conceded  principle  that  sovereign  states 
have  the  right  of  municipal  legislation  and  jurisdiction  overdi 
persons  within  their  own  territory ;  and  that  while  we  have 
a  perfect  right,  wiihxn  our  jurisdiction^  to  disregard  the  dogmas 
of  universal  allegiance  incorporated  in  the  laws  of  other  states, 
they  have  an  equally  incontestible  right,  within  their  juriadic- 
tion,  to  assume  that  our  municipal  regulations  on  the  subject 
of  naturalization  do  not  cancel  their  statutes  enjoining  the 
charges  and  obligations,  military  or  otherwise,  which  spring 
from  the  thepry  of  allegiance  embodied  in  tlieir  laws.  If  this 
view  of  Mr.  Cass  be  correct,  the  right  of  expatriation  is  not 
only  general  but  indefeasible,  except  in  the  single  case  speci- 
fied, of  oflTenses  against  his  native  state  which  are  comjdeUd 
and  punishable  at  the  moment  of  his  departure,  and  before 
his  voluntary  expatriation.  Treason,  then,  committed  by  a 
subject,  after  •*  the  moment  of  his  departure  "  from  his  own 
country,  if  not  "  complete  before  his  expatriation,"  is  not 
liable  to  punishment,  should  he  return  to  his  native  state 
with  his  certificate  of  foreign  naturalization,  for  his  adopted 
country  may  claim  him  as  its  own  subject,  and  enforce  his 
release.  Moreover,  it  would  be  bound  to  do  so,  as  much  as 
if  he  were  native  born,  and  never  had  owed  any  other  alle- 
giance. ( Vide  authorities  in  §  8 ;  also,  Breekenridgej  MisceBa- 
niesy  p.  409;  American  State  Papej'S,  For.  Bd,,  vol.  1,  p.  169; 
Marcy^  Letter  on  Koszia's  case^  Sept.  26th,  1853 ;  Wheaton^ 
JElem.  Int.  LaWy  pt.  2,  ch.  2,  §  6,  note ;  Webster's  Works,  vol. 
6,  p.  521 ;  Gardner y  Institutes,  pp.  448,  et  seq. ;  Cushing,  Opt- 
nions  U.  S.  Atty's  6en%  vol.  8,  pp.  126,  et  seq. ;  WebstcTj  Let- 
ter to  Sharkey,  July  6th,  1852 ;  Cong.  Doc^s,  82d  Cong.,  Ist  sess. 
n.  R.,  Ex.  Doc.  No.  10 ;  83d  Cong.,  1st  sess.  H.  R.,  Ex.  Doc. 
No.  41.) 

§  6.  But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  effect  of  the  doc- 
trine of  allegiance  upon  the  national  character  of  the  subject 
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within  his  native  state,  it  certainly  can  produce  no  effect 
without  the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction,  for,  even  admitting  that 
doctrine  in  its  full  extent,  the  obligations  resulting  therefrom 
are  binding  only  within  the  state  to  which  the  individual 
originally  belonged,  without  affecting,  with  reference  to  his 
adopted  country,  the  validity  of  his  naturalization  there.  And 
the  nationality  thus  assumed  must,  according  to  the  rules  of 
interaational  jurisprudence,  be  recognized  by  all  other  states 
except  that  which  claims  his  primitive  allegiance,  until  it  ia 
again  changed  by  the  municipal  code  of  some  state  within 
whose  jurisdiction  he  may  eventually  place  himself.  Kor 
does  this  abstract  question  of  native  allegiance  effect  national 
character,  as  determined  by  personal  domicil ;  for  it  is  a  gene- 
ral rule  of  public  law,  that  every  person  of  full  age  has  a  right 
to  change  his  nationality  by  choosing  another  domicil.  It 
follows,  then,  that  when  a  person  who  has  attained  his  majority, 
removes  to  another  place,  and  settles  himself  there,  he  is 
stamped  with  the  national  character  of  his  new  domicil ;  and 
this  is  so,  notwithstanding  he  may  entertain  a  floating  inten- 
tion of  returning  to  his  original  residence  or  citizenship  at 
some  future  period.  ( Wheaion^  JElem.  InU  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  8, 
§ 6,  note ;  GrotiuSy  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac,  lib.  3,  cap.  2,  §7 ;  cap. 
4,  §§  7,  8 ;  Kenty  Com.  on  Atn.  Law^  vol.  1,  p.  72 ;  The  Emor 
nuely  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  302 ;  The  NeptunuSj  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p. 
408 ;  The  Ann,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  223 ;  The  Eutnisco,  4  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  262,  note.) 

§  6.  The  national  character  of  a  merchant  is  determined  by 
his  commercial  domicile  and  not  by  the  country  to  which  his 
allegiance  is  due,  either  by  his  birth,  or  by  his  subsequent 
naturalization  or  adoption.  He  is  regarded  as  a  political 
member  of  the  nation  into  which,  by  his  residence  and  busi- 
ness, he  is  incorporated,  and  as  a  subject  of  the  government 
which  protects  him  in  his  pursuits,  and  to  the  support  of 
which  he  contributes  by  his  property  and  his  industry.  This 
rule  of  decision  is  adopted  both  in  prize  courts  and  in  courts 
of  common  law,  and  is  applied,  in  a  belligerent  country,  to 
its^own  native  subjects,  as  well  as  to  those  of  a  neutral  power. 
Thus,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  is  settled  abroad^ 
during  a  war  to  which  his  government  is  a  party,  is,  with 
respect  to  his  property  and  trade,  subject  to  all  the  disabili- 
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ties  of  an  alien  enemy,  or  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  a 
neutral,  according  to  the  hostile  or  neutral  character  of  the 
country  in  which  he  has  fixed  his  domicil.  {DattoZy  Btper- 
ioirey  verb.  Domicile^  §  84 ;  Bynkerskoeky  QmesL  Jwr.  Pub.y  lib. 
1,  cap.  8 ;  Phillimorey  On  InL  Law^  voL  3,  §§  76, 86;  WkeaiaHy 
EUm.  Int.  LaWy  pt.  4,  ch.  1,  §§  16 ;  Duer^  On  Insurance^  vol. 
1,  pp.  494, 496 ;  WAeaton,  On  QxptureSy  p.  102;  WUson  v.  Mer- 
ryaiij  8  Term  Rep.,  p.  81 ;  The  Vigilante^  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  1; 
The  Endraughty  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  19 ;  The  Frances,  1  Gallw. 
Rep.,  p.  614.) 

§  7.  The  legal  term  domicil  has  been  variously  defined. 
According  to  the  Roman  law,  "  In  whatever  place  an  indi- 
vidual has  set  up  his  household  gods,  and  made  the  chief 
seat  of  his  afiairs  and  interests,  trom  which,  without  special 
avocation,  he  has  no  intention  of  departing ;  from  which, 
when  he  has  departe<l,  he  is  considered  to  be 'from  home;  and 
to  which,  when  he  has  returned,  he  is  considered  to  have 
returned  home : —  in  that  place,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever, 
he  has  his  domicil."  Proudhon  considers  "  domicil  to  con- 
sist of  the  moral  relation  subsisting  between  a  man  and  the 
place  of  his  residence,"  as  distinguished  from  pAy^fcafeai^/mce 
or  actual  residence.  Phillimore  says:  "Domicil  answers 
very  much  to  the  common  meaning  of  our  word  AoTne,  and 
where  a  person  possessed  two  residences,  the  phrase  he  made 
the  latter  his  homey  would  point  out  that  to  be  his  domicil." 
He,  however,  considers  the  definition  of  Judge  Rush,  in  the 
American  case  of  Guier  r.  Daniel,  as  the  best,  viz :  "A  resi- 
dence at  a  particular  place,  accompanied  with  positive  or  pre- 
sumptive proof  of  intention  to  remain  there  for  an  unlimited 
time."  {Westlakey  Private  Int.  Law,  §  30;  FoeliXy  DroUInL 
Privey  §§  27,  et  seq.;  PhiUimorey  Law  of  Domicily  §  1 1-16 ;  Jvjs- 
tiniauy  Dig.  60,  t.  1.  27;  L'Argentriy  ad  Leg.  Britoriunty 
art.  9,  V.  4;  Desquirony  T^aiii  du  Domiciky  p.  42;  Vattdy 
Droit  des  QenSy  liv.  1,  ch.  19,  §  218;  Storr/y  Conflict  of 
LawSy  ch.  8,  §§  48,  44 ;  Proudhon  et  ValeitSy  Des  Personnes, 
tome  1,  ch.  9 ;  BouUenoiSy  TraiU  des  LoiSy  OoutumeSy  etc.y  obs. 
82 ;  Ghder  v.  Daniely  1  Binney  Rep.,  p.  849,  note ;  WolftuSy 
Jus.  Genthmiy  cap.  1,  §  187 ;  The  iranceSy  8  Cranch.  Rep.,  p. 
886 ;  Elbers  v.  The  U.  Ins.  Cb.,  16  Johns.  Rep.,  128.) 
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§  8.  Various  decisions  have  been  made  by  the  different 
writers  who  have  treated  of  domicil.  Some  authors  who 
have  divided  it  into  two  kinds,  principal  and  acddmial^  the 
former  being  the  centre  of  his  affairs,  and  the  latter  his  place 
of  residence  for  a  part  of  his  time,  or  for  a  particular  pur- 
pose. Another  division  is  into  personal  and  commercial^  the 
former  having  reference  to  his  personal  or  actual  residence, 
and  the  latter  to  his  place  of  business  or  trade.  Kent  says : 
"  There  is  a  political,  a  civil,  and  a  forensic  domicil."  This 
division  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  terms  employed. 
Others,  again,  divide  domicil  according  to  birth,  necessity 
and  will,  as,  1.  Domicil  of  Origin,  {Domicilium  Originis;) 
2.  Domicil  by  Operation  of  Law,  {DomicUium  Necessarium ;) 
8.  Domicil  of  Choice,  (Domicilium  Voluniarium.)  Domicil 
of  origin  has  reference,  first,  to  the  place  of  nativity,  and 
second,  to  the  residence  of  the  parents,  where  the  birth  takes 
place  during  a  temporary  or  accidental  absence  irom  their 
own  domicil.  Domicil  by  operation  of  law,  comprises  two 
classes,  first,  as  determined  by  the  laws  of  the  state  from 
which  they  are  sent,  as  in  the  case  of  public  officers  employed 
in  foreign  countries,  and  persons  exiled  by  way  of  punish- 
ment ;  and  second,  as  determined  by  the  laws  of  the  place  of 
residence.  Domicil  of  choice  may  be  considered,  ^3^,  with 
reference  to  the  laws  of  the  place  where  a  new  residence  is 
acquired,  and  second,  with  reference  to  the  laws  of  the  place 
where  the  former  residence  has  been  abandoned.  All  these 
are  so  intimately  connected,  and  the  latter  so  dependent  upon 
the  former,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  discuss  each  sepa- 
rately. We  will,  therefore,  consider  the  general  criteria  of 
domicil,  the  rules  of  evidence  applicable  to  different  cases, 
the  presumptions  raised  by  law,  and  the  proofs  required  to 
rebut  these  presumptions.  (PhUUmore,  J.aw  of  Domicil,  §§  38-' 
88 ;  Wolfius,  Jus  Gentium^  §  188 ;  Valid,  Droitdes  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch. 
19,  §  218 ;  Stephens,  Com.  Law  of  England,  vol.  2,  p.  427 ;  Kent^ 
Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  429,  et  seq.;  Westlake,  Private 
Int.  Law,  §§  28,  etseq;  Massi,  Droit  Commercial,  tome  3,  p.  58; 
Merlin,  Repertoire,  verb.  Domicile;  DaUoz^  Repertoire,  verb. 
Domicile.) 

§  9.  The  question  of  domicil  is  often  a  very  difficult  one 
to  determine,  and  involves  considerations  which  require  to 
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be  weighed  with  peculiar  care.  It  is  also  sometiiaes  connec* 
ted  with  circumstances  of  varied  and  conflicting  import, 
which  are  well  calculated  to  embarrass  the  mind  of  the  most 
experienced  judge.  The  great  controlling  principle,  how- 
ever, in  determining  domicile  is  the  intention  of  the  party. 
And  when  his  intention  to  reside  for  an  indefinite  period  or 
permanently,  in  the  place  where  he  is  found,  is  established 
by  proof,  the  length  or  brevity  of  his  actual  residence  is  of 
no  avail  to  protect  him  from  the  consequences  of  the  national 
character  resulting  from  such  residence.  Thus,  the  pro- 
perty of  a  British  merchant,  who  removed  to  a  Dutch  West 
India  island  but  a  day  or  two  before  it  capitulated  to  British 
force,  was  condemned  by  a  British  court  as  that  of  an  euemy, 
it  being  proved  that  he  had  gone  there  with  the  avowed 
design  of  forming  a  permanent  establishment.  ( WesilakCy 
Private  InL  Law^  §§  22,  37,  et  seq.;  Phillimore^  Lcm  of  Domi^ 
ciJ,  §  16 ;  Cochinj  Oeuvers^  tome  9,  p.  124 ;  WUdmaUy  InL  LaaOj 
vol,  2,  p.  40 ;  Duer^  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  p.  496 ;  Tht  Diana^ 
5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  60 ;  The  Venus,  8  Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  288 ;  The 
Boedes  Lust,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  238 ;  Munro  v.  Munro,  7  Clarke 
and  Finnelly  Rep.  p.  76 ;  Merlin^  Repertoire^  verb,  JDomieiU^ 
§  6 ;  Dalloz,  Repertoire^  verb.  Domicile,  §  2.) 

§  10.  But  mere  inientiony  without  some  overt  aety  is  not 
BufKcient  to  determine  domicile,  for  that  intention  is  liable 
to  be  revoked  every  hour.  Courts  have,  therefore,  always 
required,  in  such  cases,  something  more  than  a  mere  verbal 
declaration — some  solid  fact,  to  show  that  the  party  is  in 
the  act  of  carrying  that  avowed  intention  into  eflfect.  Thus, 
an  American  domiciled  in  the  enemy's  country  had  avowed 
his  intention  to  remove,  as  was  proved  by  his  correspondence ; 
but,  as  he  had  taken  no  steps  in  pursuance  of  that  intention, 
"his  property  was  condemned  as  that  of  an  enemy.  {PkUli* 
more.  Law  of  Domicile  §  16 ;  Wildmanj  Int.  La\c,  vol.  2,  p.  43 ; 
The  President,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  277 ;  The  Gtto,  3  Rob.  Rep,, 
p.  88 ;  The  Venus,  8  Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  253 ;  The  Ft^anees,  8 
Cranch.  Rep.,  pp.  385,  863;   Westlake,  PrivaXe  Int.  Law,  §  87.) 

§  11.  Where  the  party  has  avowed  his  intention  vnth 
respect  to  residence,  and  his  acts  have  corresponded  with 
BQch  declaration,  the  question  of  domicil  is  free  from  embar- 
raaBm<ent.    But,  in  most  cases,  no  positive  declarations  of  the 
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paortj  wlKMie  doericil  is  in  question  osn  be  proved-*- or,  at 
le&fity  none  against  his  own  interests — and,  itlDeeomes  neces- 
sary to  dednoe  his  intention  from  the  oircnmstances  of  his 
reaidenoe,  occupation,  and  business  relations.  And  these 
^sircamstaoces  are  of  so  mixed  and  varied  a  character  as  to 
render  it  impossible  to  embrace  them  all  in  any  general 
definition.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  mention  some  of  the 
most  prominent  of  those  which  have  heretofore  influenced 
the  decisions  of  the  courts.  {Mtrlm^  Mtperioirtj  verb.  Dondcile^ 
§  6 ;  FhiUmorey  Law  of  Jidmca,  §  16 ;  WesUake,  Private  JfU. 
LaWf  §  41 ;  Dner^  On  Jnsuranee^  vol.  1^  p.  496 ;  Wildmarif 
Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  37 ;  The  Endraught,  1  Rob,  Bep.,  p.  24 ; 
The  Falcon,  6  Bob.  Rep.,  p.  198 ;  TJie  JBarmoT%  2  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  S22.) 

§  12.  A  most  material  and  significant  circumstance  in 
determining  the  intention  of  the  party,  is  the  residence  of  his 
femily.  If  he  is  married,  and  established  with  his  family  in 
the  country  where  he  is  living,  the  inference  is  highly 
reasonable  that  he  intends  to  reside  there  permanently. 
And,  although  his  family  may  not  be  with  him,  if  he  has 
made  preparations  to  have  tibem  join  him,  the  same  inference 
will  be  drawn.  If  he  is  not  a  married  mto,  and  has  no  social 
connections  in  the  country  where  he  is  living,  the  court  will 
look  to  other  circumstances  to  determine  hie  intentions.  In 
case  of  double  residence,  the  keeping  up  of  a  family  mansion 
honse^  has  much  influence  in  determining  domicil.  {PhUH- 
morey  Law  of  Dominlj  §§  198,  et  seq. ;  Duer^  On  Inswraawe, 
vol.  1,  p.  497;  The  J<mge  RuiUr,  1  Act.  Rep.,  p.  116;  Ennis 
tiaLv.  Smith  et  al.,  14  How.  Rep.,  p.  423 ;  SomerviUU  v.  Somef" 
vSkf  4  Yesey  Rep.,  p.  750;  Wesilakey  Private  hd.  Law,  H8.) 

§  18.  The  possession  and  exercise  of  political  rights,  and 
the  payment  of  taxes,  were  considered  by  the  Roman  law  as 
strong  tests  of  domicil;  but  less  weight  seems  to  be  given  to 
these  circumstances  in  England  than  by  the  civilians,  ll^ever- 
theless,  when  taken  in  connection  with  other  facts,  they  are 
not  without  their* influence  in  determining  national  character 
in  war.  Sir  William  Scott,  in  the  case  oi  The  Dree  Ghkroe- 
dersj  said,  that  landed  estate  alone  had  never  been  held  suffi- 
cient to  constitute  domicil,  or  fix  tiie  national  character  of 
the  possessor,  who  ia  not  personally  resident  i^Km  it;  and 
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Cochin  doDies  that  real  estate  derived  from  inheritance,  is 
any  proof  of  domicil.  Bnt,  when  taken  in  connection  with 
actual  residence,  they  may  be  received  as  proofs  of  intmtm 
to  remain.  So,  of  the  purchase  of  property,  real  or  personal; 
if  a  man  has  invested  his  capital  in  the  country  where  he 
resides,  in  property,  or  enterprises  which  would  reqnire  his 
personal  attention  and  supervision  for  a  long  or  indefinite 
period,  or,  if  he  has  formed  a  partnership  in  business  which 
is  to  continue  for  a  number  of  years,  the  inference  uauallj 
drawn  from  these  facts  is,  that  he  intends  to  make  that  place 
his  permanent  residence,  although  no  positive  declaration  to 
that  effect  is  proved.  {PhiVimorej  Law  of  Domicil,  §§  221- 
224,  256-268;  TouOliery  Droit  CM,  liv.  1,  tit  8,  n.  871 ;  Duer, 
On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  p.  497;  Emus  et  al.  v.  Smith  ei  oL,  14 
Howard  Rep.,  p.  428;  Burge,  Com.  Conflict  Locwsy  pp.  42,  48; 
Cochin,  Oeuvres,  tome  8,  p.  828 ;  The  Dree  Gebroeders,  4  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  285 ;  Warrender  v.  Warrender,  2  Clarke  and  Finn. 
Rep.,  pp.  502-621 ;  WesOake,  Private  Int.  Law,  §  48 ;  JMerlin, 
Repertoire,  verb.  Domicile,  §§2,  8 ;  DdUoz,  Reperioirej  verb. 
Domicile,  %  2.) 

§  14.  Another  material  circumstance  by  which  intention 
is  determined,  is  the  character  of  the  trade,  or  business,  in 
which  the  party  is  engaged.  If  his  commercial  enterprises 
have  their  origin  and  centre  in  the  country  of  his  residence, 
although  extending  to  other  countries,  or  if  his  business  is 
of  such  a  character  and  extent  as  to  require  an  indefinite 
period  to  bring  it  to  completion,  the  fair  inference  is,  that  he 
intends  to  reside  there  permanently,  and  the  court  will  there- 
fore regard  it  as  his  domicil.  {PMOimore,  Law  of  Domicil, 
§§  208,  et  seq. ;  Duer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.  497 ;  The  Vig- 
iUmtia,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  16;  The  Anna  Oatharina,  4  Rob.  Bep.| 
p.  118;  rA«i2c7Mfa6or5r,4Rob.Rep.,p.l21;  Westlake,  Private 
Jni.  Law,  §  48 ;  DaUoz,  Repertoire  verb.  Domicile,  §  2.) 

§  16.  Another  and  most  significant  circumstance  by  which 
the  intention  may  be  ascertained,  is  the  time  of  residence.  In 
most  cases,  this  circumstance  is  unavoidably  conclusive  in 
determining  domicil.  Even  where  the  party  had  first 
gone  to  a  foreign  country  for  a  special  purpose,  which  would 
repel  the  presumption  tiiat  he  intended  to  make  it  his  per- 
manent residence,  yet  if  he  has  remained  a  great  length  of 
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time,  it  will  be  presumed  that  his  first  intention  has  been 
changed,  and  that  a  general  residence  has  grown,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  upon  a  special  purpose.  Hence,  the  plea  of 
an  original  special  purpose  is  not  to  be  averred  against  a  resi* 
dence  contin  ued  for  a  long  period  of  time.  If,  however,  a  mer- 
chant has  gone  to  a  foreign  country  just  before  the  war,  for  a 
special  purpose,  a  fair  time  should  be  allowed  to  him  to  disen- 
gage himself;  but  if  he  should  continue  there  during  a  good 
part  of  the  war,  contributing,  by  his  industry  and  means,  to 
the  strength  and  security  of  the  enemy,  the  plea  of  a  special 
purpose  cannot  be  urged  with  efiect  against  the  rights  of  hos- 
tility. (jDwer,  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  p.  498 ;  The  Harmony^ 
2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  322 ;  The  Two  Brothers,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  181 ; 
PhiUimore,  Law  of  DomicUe,  §§  259,  et  seq. ;  DaUoZy  Repertoire^ 
verb.  Domicile,  §  2.) 

§  16.  In  former  times  the  particular  situation  of  America, 
with  respect  to  distance,  was  considered  by  the  English  courts 
as  entitling  the  merchants  of  that  country  to  some  favorable 
distinctions  in  the  matter  of  domicil,  as  determined  by 
length  of  residence.  It  was,  therefore,  held  that  they  might 
remain  in  an  European  state  for  a  longer  period  than  a  mer- 
chant of  a  neighboring  country,  without  being  considered  as 
a  permanent  resident.  But,  with  the  present  facilities  for 
communication  aflForded  by  steam  and  telegraph,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  this  fevorable  distinction  would  now  be  made.  {Duer, 
On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.  499 ;  Phillimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3, 
§  303 ;  Ennis  v.  Smith,  14  Howard  Rep.,  p.  400 ;  The  Har- 
mony, 2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  323 ;  The  Oriental,  7  Moore  Rep.,  p.  398.) 

§  17.  The  presumption  of  law  with  respect  to  residence  in 
a  foreign  country,  is,  that  the  party  is  there  animo  manendi, 
and  it  lies  upon  him  to  explain  it.  Thus,  when  the  property 
of  a  foreigner,  who,  at  the  time  of  its  shipment,  was  living 
in  a  hostile  country,  is  seized  as  that  of  an  enemy,  the  cap- 
tors are  not  bound  to  prove  that  his  place  of  residence  was 
his  actual  domicil;  but  it  rests  upon  him  to  disprove  the 
presumption  of  tte  law,  and,  to  redeem  his  property  from  the 
noxious  imputation,  he  must  give  such  evidence  of  his  inten- 
tions and  plans,  as  shall  be  effectual  to  destroy  it.  (  Westlake, 
Private  Int.  Law,  §  38;  Duer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.  600; 
WHdman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  40 ;  The  Beman,  1  Rob.  Rep., 
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p.  108;  Thz  Am^  1  Dod.  Rejp.,  p.  221;  Elbers  v.  U.  Ins.  Cb., 
16  JohnB,  Rep^  p.  128 ;  MiBnro  v.  -Sfunro,  7  CL  and  F.,  p.  842.) 

§  18.  In  order  to  repel  this  presamption  of  the  law,  it  is 
neoessary  for  the  party  to  prove  that  hiB  original  inteirtioA 
was  to  remain  only  for  a  short  and  definite  period,  that  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  of  his  visit,  neither  a  long  nor  an 
indefinite  period  would  be  required ;  that  his  past  resideDoe 
had  not  been  long  enough,  by  the  mere  operation  of  lime,  to 
eetabliflh  a  domicil,  and  that  he  had  not  been  so  mixed  up 
with  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  country,  as  to  ha^e 
acquired  its  national  character,  by  the  veiy  nature  of  hi8 
occupation.    The  presumption  is  not  repelled,  by  merely 
showing  that  his  wife  and  family  are  still  residing  in  bis 
native  country,  nor  by  proving  that  he  contemplates  rettrrn- 
ing  to  his  own  country  at  some  Aiture  period,  or  after  he  has 
accomplished  some  particular  object.    He  may  have  sepa- 
rated himself  from  his  family,  or  Hie  period  of  his  return  may 
be  wholly  uncertain  and  indefinite ;  or,  if  definite,  it  may  be 
after  a  long  interval  of  time,  or  his  neutral  character  may 
have  been  superceded  by  his  occupation,  or  by  his  being  so 
incorporated  in  the  trade  or  navigation  of  the  country,  that 
its  national  character  is  completely  fixed  upon  him.     In  order 
to  repel  this  presumption  of  the  law,  he  must  show  clearly 
and  conclusively,  that  such  residence  in  the  foreign  countiy, 
has  not  by  the  law  of  domicil,  or  otherwise,  had  any  effect 
in  changing  his  national  character.    This  brings  us  to  the 
examination  of  the  different  classes  of  what  is  called  neces- 
sary domicil.    ( Wiidman,  Int.  LaWy  vol.  2,  p.  40 ;   Wkeabtif 
Elem.  Int.  Law^  pt.  4,  ch.  1,  §  17 ;  DueVy  On  Insurance^  vol.  1, 
p.  500 ;  PhiUmorey  Law  of  DomicUy  §  89,  et  seq. ;  The  Bemon, 
1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  108;  Ethers  v.  The  U.  Ins.  Co.,  16  Johns. 
Rep.,  p.  1288 ;  WesOake,  Private  Int.  Law,  §  38.) 

§  19.  The  national  character  of  an  ambassador,  or  public 
minister  is  not  affected  by  his  residence  in  a  foreign  countiy, 
no  matter  what  may  be  its  duration,  or  the  circumstances 
indicative  of  the  intent  of  the  party  to  render  it  pennanenL 
This  results  from  the  rule  of  exterritoriality  as  already  dis- 
cussed. Being  deemed  a  resident  within  the  territory  of  his 
own  state,  the  law  of  foreign  domicil  does  not  apply  to  hin^ 
But  a  consul  does  not  come  within  this  exception,  altbongb 
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mere  residence  in  Uie  performance  of  his  official'  duties  may 
not  confer  upon  him  a  foreign  domicil,  nevertheless,  his  con- 
sular character  affords  no  protection  to  his  mercantile  adven- 
tures. "  If/'  says  Duer,  "  he  reside  in  a  helligerent  country, 
his  ships  and  goods  are  liable  to  confiscation  as  those  of  an 
enemy,  by  the  hostile  belligerent ;  and  they  are  subject  to  the 
same  penalty  in  the  country  in  which  he  resides,  if  they  be 
employed  in  a  trade  with  its  public  enemies,  which  is  pro- 
hibited to  its  own  subjects.  iN'or,  to  warrant  the  confiscation 
of  his  property,  is  it  requisite  that  die  consul  should  bear  the 
character  of  a  general  merchant.  If  the  transaction  that 
leads  to  the  seizure,  is  the  only  commercial  speculation  in 
which  he  is,  or  ever  has  been  engaged,  he  is  still  a  merchant^ 
so  far  as  that  transaction  extends,  and  must  bear  the  conse^ 
quences  of  the  character  he  has  assumed.  The  rule  which 
thus  distinguishes  between  the  commercial  and  the  official 
character  of  a  consul,  may  sometimes  operate  in  his  &vor. 
Where  the  consul  of  a  belligerent  power  is  engaged  as  a 
merchant,  in  the  commerce  of  a  neutral  countiy,  in  which  he 
resides,  his  property  on  the  ocean,  if  employed  in  a  trade 
strictly  neutral,  is  exempt  from  hostile  capture.  His  neutral 
character  as  a  merchant,  is  unaffected  by  his  belligerent  cha- 
racter, as  consul."  {PliiSmort,  Law  of  Bomieily  §§  182,  et 
seq. ;  Kent,  Com.  en  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  44-77;  Ihwr,  On InsUr 
ranaey  vol.  1,  pp.  513,  514;  WheaioHj  JBkm.  Int  Law,  pt.  4, 
ch.  1,  §  17 ;  VcUtiel,  Droit  dea  Gens,  liv.  4,  ch.  8,;  The  Indian 
Chief,  8  Rob.  Rep.,  pp.  27,  28;  The  Jbsephine,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p. 
25;  The  Dree  Gebroeders,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  288;  The  Sarah  Chris-^ 
UnOj  1  Rob.  R^.9  p.  239 ;  AJJbrechi  v.  Susemany  4  Yes.,  and 
Beams  Rep.,  p.  323 ;  AmM  v.  U.  Ins.  Co.^  1  Johns,  cases, 
p.  363;  Wildmum,  InU  Law^  vol.  2,  p.  41;  The  Falcon,  6  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  197;  Griewdd  v.  Waddington,  16  Jc^s.  Rep.,  p«  834  ;r 
WesUakey  Priixde  Int.  Law^  §>  47  yDalloz,  Begerioirey  verb.  Demi- 
ciU,  §  4.). 

§  20.  The  French  juriete  have  laid  d^wn  the  following  rales 
respecting  the  domicil  of  officers,  civil  or  military,  employed 
in  the  public  service :  1st,  K  the  office  be  for  life,  and  im^ 
vocable,  tile  domicil  of  the  holder  is  in  the  place  where  its' 
functions  are  to  be  discharged,  and  no  proof  of  the  contraty 
will  be  admitted,  ^<  for  the  law  will  not  presume  an  intention 
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contrary  to  indispensable  duty."  2d,  If  the  office  be  tempo- 
rary or  revocable,  the  law  does  not  presume  that  the  holder 
has  changed  his  original  domicil,  but  proof  will  be  admitted 
to  establish  the  fact  that  he  has  done  so.  These  two  divi- 
sions, says  Phillimore,  seem  to  warrant  a  3d :  Where  the 
office,  although  for  life  and  irrevocable,  requires  the  holder 
to  reside  only  a  part  of  the  time  in  the  place  where  its  fuIl^ 
tions  are  to  be  discharged,  the  law  will  presume  his  domicil 
to  be  in  that  place,  but  this  presumption  will  yield  to  proof 
that  the  seat  of  his  family  affairs, — the  residence  of  his  wife 
and  children  —  is  elsewhere,  and  that  he  has  described  him- 
self, in  all  legal  instruments,  as  belonging  to  the  place  of 
former  domicil,  and  not  to  the  place  of  his  employment 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  Lord  Somerville,  the  presumption  was 
repelled,  and  it  was  held  that  his  parliamentary  duties  in 
London,  as  a  peer  of  Scotland,  was  no  proof  that  his  domicil 
was  there.  So,  in  the  case  of  M.  de  Courtanel,  it  was  held 
that  the  office  of  ''  grand  m&etre  des  eaux  et  forets,"  not 
requiring  a  fixed  residence,  did  not  prevent  the  law  of  origi- 
nal domicil  from  operating.  (PhUlimorej  Law  of  Ihmicil^ 
§§  118,  et  seq. ;  Denisart^  Domicile^  ch.  2,  §  6 ;  JHerlin,  Seper- 
ioire,  verb.  Domicile^  §  8 ;  Duranton^  Droit  Francais^  liv,  1,  tit  3; 
SomervlUe  v.  Somerville^  6  Vesey  Bcp.,  p.  757 ;  Mimroe  v.  Doug- 
laSf  5  Mod.  Rep.,  pp.  879-406 ;  Bruce  v.  Bruce^  6.  Brown, 
cases,  p.  566  ;  Marshv.  JHutchinsoTiy  2  Bos.  and  Pul.  Rep.,  p. 
229,  note ;  Oraigie  v.  Lewin^  8  Curteis  Rep.,  p.  436 ;  Bempdt 
V.  Johnstone  J  8  Vesey  Rep.,  p.  200 ;  Westlake^  Private  Int.  Law^ 
§  44 ;  Dalloz^  Bepertoirej  verb.  Domicile,  §  4.) 

§  21.  It  was  a  maxim  of  the  Roman  law,  which  has  been 
incorporated  into  modern  jurisprudence,  that  as  the  wife 
takes  the  rank,  so  does  she  also  take  the  domicil  of  her  hus- 
band; and,  by  the  same  analogy,  the  widow  retaius  it  after 
her  husband's  death.  But  if  she  marry  again,  her  domicil 
becomes  that  of  her  second  husband.  The  most  noted  case 
involving  the  domicil  of  the  widow,  was  the  disputed  suc- 
cession to  the  personal  estate  of  Henrietta  M^uia,  (widow  of 
Charles  the  First,)  who  died  in  France.  The  betrothed, 
although  in  many  respects  enjoying  the  privileges  of  the  wife, 
according  to  the  Roman  and  civil  law,  retains  the  domicil 
which  she  had  before  her  betrothment    It  is  generally  con- 
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sidered  that  a  wife  divorced,  a  mensd  et  thorOj  may,  after  her 
divorce,  choose  her  own  domiciL  Bat  not  so  in  case  of  a 
mere  separation.  A  minor,  who  is  not  sid  juriSy  cannot 
change  his  domicil  of  his  own  accord,  (propria  marie  ;)  his 
domicil  is  that  of  the  father,  or  of  the  mother  during  widow- 
hood, or,  perhaps  in  some  cases,  of  the  legally  appointed 
guardian.  With  respect  to  the  question  of  succession  to  an 
intestacy,  some  writers  contend  that  neither  the  mother  nor 
the  guardian  can  change  the  domicil  of  a  minor  whose 
father  is  deceased,  while  others  hold  the  contrary  doctrine ; 
all,  however,  agree  that  the  forum  of  the  minor  is  that  of  the 
surviving  parent  or  legal  guardian.  The  domicil  of  an  ille- 
gitimate minor  is  that  of  the  mother.  Students,  whether 
majors  or  minors,  are  not  considered  as  acquiring  a  domicil 
in  the  place  where  they  sojourn  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
prosecuting  their  studies.  Servants  may,  or  may  not,  have 
the  same  domicil  as  their  masters,  according  to  the  particu- 
lar circumstances  of  the  case.  (Merlin^  BeperUnrCy  verb. 
Domicilcy  §  6 ;  PhiUmorey  Law  of  DomicilCy  §§  89-112 ;  Jus- 
tiniany  Dig.  50,  1,  87 ;  Code  xii,  1, 18,  x,  40,  9 ;  Sir  Leoline 
JenkinSy  ( Wynne's  Life  ofy)  vol.  2,  pp.  665-670 ;  Oochiny  OeuvreSy 
tome  2,  p.  228 ;  Donnegal  v.  Ihnnegaly  1  Addams  Hep.,  pp. 
5,  19 ;  Whitcombe  v.  Whiicombey  2  Curteis  Rep.,  p.  852 ;  Cfam^ 
bier  v.  Gambiety  7  Simon  Rep.,  p.  263 ;  Ouyer  v.  0' Daniel^ 
1  Binney  Rep.,  p.  849 ;  School  Directors  v.  James,  2  Watts 
and  Serg.  Rep.,  p.  568;  Freetoion  v.  Tauntony  16  Mass.  Rep., 
p.  51 ;  Scrimshire  v.  Scrim^hirey  2  Hagg.  Rep.,  p.  405 ;  Qranby 
V.  Amhersiy  7  Mass.  Rep.,  p.  1 ;  Putnam  v.  Johnsony  10  Mass. 
Rep.,  p.  498 ;  WestlakCy  Private  Int.  LaWy  §§  86,  86,  42,  48, 
51 ;  Heffiety  Droit  Intemationaly  §§  58,  59 ;  DaXbZy  Repertoirey 
verb.  Domieiley  §  4.) 

§  22.  According  to  the  Roman  law,  a  soldier's  domicil  was 
in  the  country  where  he  served,  if  he  possessed  nothing 
in  his  own  country ;  but  if  he  had  any  property  in  his  own 
country,  he  would  be  allowed  a  double  domicil.  The  lead- 
ing modem  case  on  this  point  is  that  of  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
who  contracted  a  marriage  while  in  the  service  of  the  King 
of  Spain  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  during  his  residence 
at  Brussels.  The  validity  of  this  marriage  depended  upon 
his  domicil  at  the  time  it  was  contracted.    By  the  law  of  all 
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European  couatriee^  the  priaoqer  preeeiroi  the  domicil  of  hia 
coantry.  This  piiociple  is  applied  to  the  oontiuued  reaidence 
of  a  merchaat  iu  a  foreign  country.  It  such  residence  in  a  hos- 
tile country  during  a  war  ia  not  ¥oluatary,.butp)ro6^dsfrom 
compulBory  restraiut  imposed  by  the  enemy,  and  hia  inten- 
tion to  leave  is  clearly  manifested  by  overt  acta  previous  to 
the  capture  of  his  property,  it  has  been  decided  that  such 
violent  detention  will  not  prevent  its  restoration.  The  same 
reasoning  applies  to  a  neutral  merchant  domiciled  in  a  hos- 
tile country  before  the  war.  With  respect  to  exiles^  the  civil 
jurists  distinguish  between  banishment  for  life,  and  for  a 
term  of  yeara;  in  the  first,  the  exile  loses  his  original  domi- 
cil,  but  preserves  it  in  the  second,  being  regarded  in  the 
same  light  as  a  person  on  a  long  voyage.  The  fugitive  or 
emigrant  from  his  country,  on  account  of  civil  war,  is  held 
not  to  have  lost  his  intention  of  returning  to  it,  and,  there- 
fore, retaina  his  native  domicil.  But  if  the  prisoner,  exile, 
or  fugitive  continue  to  reside  in  a  foreign  country  after  the 
coercion  has  been  withdrawn,  and.  after  his  power  of  choice 
has  been  restored,  he  may  acquire  a  domicil  therein.  {PhSr 
limorej  Law  of  Domicile^  §  146,  et  seq.;  Jmiman^  Dig.  50,  t 
1,  1.  23 ;  Dmiai,  TraiU  de$  Lois,  liv.  1,  tit.  16,  §  2 ;  UAguesm, 
Oeuvres  M.  de  le  ChanceUery  tome  6,  pp.  1,  et  seq.;  Marrisony  Die 
of  Decisions^  vol.  1,  p.  4627  ;  Burge,  Com.  on  Foreign  and  CW. 
Law^  vol.  1»  p.  47 ;  ^hvLe  v.  Beptoniy  8  Curteis  Bep.,  p.  818; 
Duer^  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  p.  610 ;  PhiUipSy  On  InmrancCj  vol. 
1,,  p.  61 ;  The  Oceanj  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p,  91 ;  Bempde  v.  Joknsitmtf 
3  Yes.  Jun.  Rep.,  p.  201 ;  The  Indian  Chief  3  Rob.  Rep.,  p. 
18 ;  The  Ann,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  221 ;  The  Venus,  8  Cranoh. 
Rep.,  p.  279 ;  Westlxike,  Private  Int.  Law,  §§  52,  63.) 

§  23.  Suppose  the  government  of  the  country  of  residenee 
prohibits  a  foreigner  from  acquiring  a  domicil  ?  It  has  been 
decided  in  France  that  a  de  faoto  domicil  piay  be  acquired^ 
notwitbsta^ding  such  prohibition,  even  with  reject  to  the 
country  of  residei^ce.  This  is  placed  on  the  groqnd  that, 
although  not  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  a  domiQiled  aab- 
ject,  he  may  incur  the  liabilities^  Agi^n,  suppose  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  country  forbade  its  ^subjecta  to  estabtish  a  domi* 
cil  out  of  their  native  land,  may  they  not.  acquire  a  de  facto 
foreign  domicil*    Undoubtedly  they  may,  so  fiur  ai  respects 
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theic  national  charaoter  in  war,  and  PhillrmoTO  is  of  opinion 
that  the  personal  property  of  such  subjects  who,  having  estab^ 
Jisfaed  a  de-  facio  domicil  in  a  foreign  country,  must  be  dis- 
tributed aooording  to  the  law  of  the  de  facto  domieil.  He, 
however,,  admits  that  the  ease  would  be  open  to  some  B,Tgur 
ment  on  the  other  side.  {Fhillimore^  Law  of  Domicile^  §§  801 
-806 ;  Merlin,  Repertoire^  verb.  Domicile,  §  18 ;  OoUierY.  Bivaz^ 
2  Curteis  Rep.,  p.  885 ;.  Westlakt^  Private  InL  LaWy  §  82 ;  Code 
Gvil  FretncaisCy  art.  13 ;  Bremer  v.  Freemany  1  Deane  Bep.,  p. 
192 ;.  DcUloZj  Bepertoire,  verb.  Domicile,  §  4,) 

§  24.  Treaties  sometimes  have  the  efiect  of  preserving  to 
the  resident  in  a  foreign  country  his  original  domicil,  or  of 
giving  to  him  a  commercial  domidl,  neither  of  the  country 
of  hie  origin  nor  that  of  his  residence.  Such  has  been  the 
general  effect  of  the  treaties  and  commercial  intercourse 
between  Christian  and  Mohammedan  states.  In  the  Turkish 
dominions  the  control  over  and  disposal  of  their  property, 
its  exemption  from  municipal  laws,  and  other  privileges, 
have  been  secured  to  Christians  by  treaty  stipulations.  la 
such  cases,  the  domicil  of  their  own  countries  is  considered 
as  preserved  to  foreign  residents  in  the  east,  the  ordinary 
rules  of  the  international  law  of  domicil  not  being  applicable 
to  such  residence.  In  general,  European  and  American 
merchants  residing  in  the  east  under  the  protection  of  trading 
factories,  are  considered  as  retaining  the  national  character 
of  the  fiictory  to  which  tiiey  belong.  This  distinction  results 
from  the  nature  and  habits  of  the  east,  foreigners  not  being 
permitted  to  mix  freely  with  the  native  inhabitants,  or  to 
become  incorporated  into  the  mass  of  society.  They,  there- 
fore, always  continue  to  be  strangers  and  mere  sojourners, 
no  matter  what  may  be  the  circumstances,  or  length  of  time 
of  their  residence.  As  they  cannot  acquire  the  national 
character  of  the  country  where  they  reside,  the  law  very 
properly  considers  them  to  have  retained  that  of  the  country 
to  which  they  belong.  But  this  doctrine  does  not  apply  to 
christian  countries.  An  attempt  was  at  one  time  made  to 
extend  it  to  British  merchants  residing  in  Portugal,  with 
special  privileges  which  distinguished  them  from  the  native 
inhabitants,  and  from  all  foreigners  of  other  countries ;  but 
the  courts  held,  that  the  law  of  domicil  of  Europeans  resid* 
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ing  in  the  east  was  wholly  inapplicable  to  such  cases.  (PAtZK- 
mortj  Law  of  Domicile  §  278,  et  seq. ;  JDuer,  On  Inswraneej 
vol.  1,  pp.  611,  612 ;  WUdmanj  InL  LaWj  vol.  2,  p.  42 ;  Th 
Inditm  Chief  j  8  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  29 ;  The  Twee  IHendenj  de.,  8 
Rob.  Rep.,  p.  29-81;  Ending  v.  Smith,  2  Hagg.  Rep.,  p.  886; 
Moore  v.  Darell  ^  Buddy  8  Hagg.  Rep.,  p.  360 ;  MaUaes  v. 
MaUasSy  8  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  81.) 

§  26.  K  a  nentral  merchant  go  into  an  enemy's  conntiy 
during  the  war  merely  to  collect  his  debts,  or  to  withdraw 
the  property  which  he  may  have  there,  his  temporary  resi- 
dence, for  thai  purpose  alone,  will  not  confer  upon  him  a  hostile 
character,  and  the  property  and  funds  thus  sought  to  be 
withdrawn  will  not  be  subject  to  confiscation.  But  he  must 
bring  himself  clearly  within  the  rule,  for,  if  instead  of  con- 
fining himself  to  the  legitimate  object  of  his  visit,  he  engages 
in  a  trade  purely  national,  his  character  with  respect  to  such 
trade  is  regarded  as  hostile,  and  the  property  embarked  in  it, 
if  captured,  is  condemned.  It  is  contended  by  some  that  a 
neutral  merchant  residing  in  the  enemy's  country  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  should  have  the  same  privilege 
of  withdrawing  his  property,  and  that  for  a  reasonable  time, 
it  should  be  exempt  from  capture.  But  this  doctrine  has  not 
been  established  by  the  positive  adjudication  of  any  court  of 
prize.  ( WilimaUy  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  40 ;  VaUel,  Droit  des  GrenSy 
liv.  8,  ch.  4,  §  63 ;  Azuni,  Droit  Maritime,  pt  2,  ch.  4,  art  2, 
§  17 ;  Duer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.  602 ;  The  Dree  Gkbroeders, 
4  Rob.  Rep.,  pp.  288,  284 ;  The  Ariadne,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  pp. 
316,  816;  The  Nereide,  9  Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  888.) 

§  26.  The  active  spirit  of  commerce  and  enterprise  in  the 
present  day,  and  the  increased  facilities  for  travel  afforded 
by  steam  navigation  and  railroads,  are  well  calculated  to 
perplex  the  mind  of  a  court  in  assigning  accurately  a  mer- 
chant's national  character,  at  different  periods  of  a  divided 
transaction.  Thus,  if  he  have  charge  of  a  complex  mercantile 
business,  he  may  be  found,  at  no  great  intervals  of  time,  in  a 
variety  of  local  situations,  without  any  permanent  residence 
in  any  one  place.  It  is,  therefore,  held,  that  a  merchant 
carrying  on  commerce  in  different  countries,  in  time  of  war, 
has  the  national  character  of  each,  in  his  respective  trades. 
This  agrees  with  the  maxim  of  the  Roman  law,  that  when  a 
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man  has  so  set  Dp  his  household  goods  in  two  different  placea 
as  to  be  equally  established  in  both,  both  are  to  be  regarded 
as  his  domicil.  It,  howerer,  was  remarked  by  Domat,  (and 
this  opinion  was  adopted  by  other  jurists,)  that  although  a 
man  may  have  two  or  more  domicils  for  particular  purposes, 
yet  it  would  be  veiy  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  him  to 
have  two  which  should  be  equally  the  centre  of  his  affairs. 
Hence  municipal  law,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  requires 
the  characteristics  of  a  principal  domicil  for  cases  of  a  testa- 
ment, or  a  distribution  under  intestacy,  while  it  permits  the 
same  person,  at  the  same  time,  to  have  other  domicils  for 
certain  purposes,  and  with  respect  to  particular  rights  and 
property.  {PhiUimorey  Law  of  Domicily  §  17,  et  seq. ;  Dcmaiy 
TraiU  des  Lois,  liv.  1,  tit.  16,  §  6;  MerUn^  Reperioirey  tit  8, 
Domicile,  §  7 ;  Felix,  Droit  Jniemaiional  Privi,  liv.  1,  tit.  1, 
§  29 ;  Curling  v.  Thornton,  1  Addams  Bep.,  p.  19 ;  Stanley  v. 
Bemes,  3  Hagg.  Bep.,  p.  373;  WVdnum,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  pp. 
49,  78 ;  Duer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.  499 ;  The  Ann,  1  Dod. 
Rep.,  p.  223;  The  Harmmy,  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  328;  The  Parir 
land,  3  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  44 ;  The  Jonge  Klassina,  5  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  2H7;  Gruier  v.  Daniel,  1  Binney  Rep.,  p.  349,  note;  West- 
lake,  Private  Int.  Law,  §§  28,  et  seq. ;  Massi,  Droit  Oommercialj 
tome  3,  p.  54;  DaUoz,  Repertoire,  verb.  Domicile,  §§  3,  4.) 

§  27.  The  native  national  character,  lost,  or  suspended  by 
a  foreign  domicil,  easily  reverts.  The  adventitious  charac- 
ter imposed  by  domicil,  ceases  with  the  residence  from  which 
it  arose.  An  actual  return  to  his  native  country  is  not 
always  necessary,  nor  even  an  actual  departure  from  the 
country  of  his  domicil,  if  he  has  actually  put  himself  in 
motion  bond  Jide  to  quit  the  country  sine  animo  revertendi. 
But  the  commencement  of  the  journey  to  return  to  his 
native  country,  although  it  may  restore  to  the  party  his 
native  national  character,  will  not  exempt  his  property  from 
the  hostile  character  acquired  by  residence,  only  in  cases 
where  such  property  has  been  engaged  in  a  trade  completely 
lawful  in  the  native  character.  The  principle  can  never  be 
extended  to  protect  a  trade  which  is  illegal  in  a  native  sub- 
ject or  citizen.  Thus,  an  American  citizen,  domiciled  in  Eng- 
land previous  to  the  war  between  the  two  countries,  shipped 
goods  fironi  that  country  a  long  time  after  the  commence- 
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ment  of  the  war,  and  aocoinx>anied  the  Bhipment  in  peisao, 
with  the  intention  of  abandoning  his  English  domicil,  and 
resuming  his  American  character.  But  his  property  was 
captured  and  condemned  by  an  American  prize  court,  on  the 
ground  that  whether  an  English  subject,  or  an  Americao 
eitizen,  his  property  was  liable  to  confiscation, — if  &e  for- 
mer, as  that  of  an  enemy;  and  if  the  latter,  as  that  of  a 
eitizen  uniawinlly  trading  with  lui  enemy.  The  mere  reton 
of  a  party,  whether  a  belligerent  subject  or  a  neutral,  to  his 
native  country,  is  not  sufficient,  of  itself,  to  restore  his  native 
character.  If  he  merely  returns  for  a  visit,  ortemporay  par- 
pose,  and  designs  to  resume  his  former  residence,  the  charac- 
ter impressed  on  him  by  his  foreign  domicU,  remains 
unchanged.  In  other  words,  his  domicil,  once  established, 
\b  not  broken  by  a  temporary  change  of  residence,  and  his 
property  on  the  ocean,  although  shipped  or  captured  during 
his  absence,  remains  liable  to  confiscaition.  (GVotfu^,  de  Jvr. 
Bet.  ajc  JPae.y  lib.  3,  cap«  4,  §  7 ;  Duefj  On  Insiaranee,  vol.  1, 
p.  620 ;  Wildmanj  Int  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  48-46 ;  The  Presideniy 
5  Bob.  Rep.,  p.  277;  The  CiUo,  8  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  88;  Tk 
Venus,  8  Cranch.  Rep«,  p.  263 ;  The  Frcmees,  8  Cranch.  R^., 
pp.  336,  368 ;  La  Virginie,  6  Rob«  Rep.,  p.  98.) 

§  28.  In  the  application  of  the  general  rule  that  the  native 
character  of  the  party  must  be  taken  from  that  of  the  coun- 
try where  he  resides,  there  is  a  material  dUSEarenee  between 
removing  from,  aiid  returning  to,  one'a  native  coontiy. 
Although  the  native  charactw  remains  till  a  new  domicil  is 
acquired  by  actual  residence  or  settlement  in  a  foreign 
oountiy,  the  adventitious  character  resulting  from  domicil, 
ceasea  with  the  residence  from  which  it  arose.  But,  accord- 
ing to  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  it  ia 
not  sufficient  to  prove  the  mere  intention  of  the  party  to 
return  to  hia  native  countty  for  the  purpose  of  remaining 
there  permanently;  be  must  have  actually  oommenced  to 
return.  The  British  courts,  however,  have,  in  some  cases^ 
considered  other  overt  acts,  when  performed  in  good  jGaitii, 
as  sufficient  to  restore  the  native  national  character,  asd  in 
this  opinion.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  coincided.  ( WiUmaHy 
InU  LaWy  vol.  2,  pp.  44,  46 ;  PhiUmorty  On  Int.  LaWj  voL  3, 
S  86;  Wheaton,  Mem.  Int.  LtaOy  pt.  4>  ch.  1,  1 17;  Daety  On 
Insurance,  vol.  1,  pp.  616-620 ;  WesOake,  JPrimie  InL  Law, 
§40.) 
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§29.  It  seema  to  be  a  weU  selHed  principle  of  interna** 
tional  law  that,  during  the  exiartence  of  hostUities,  (flagrante 
bello^)  no  subject  of  a  belligerent  can  transfer  his  allegiance^ 
or  acquire  a  foreign  domioil  by  emigration  from  his  own 
countiy,  BO  as  to  protect  his  trade  either  against  the  bellige- 
rent claims  of  his  own  countiy,  or  against  those  of  a  hostile 
power.  In  other  words,  his  allegiance  continues  the  same, 
and  his  native  character  is  unaffected  by  his  change  of  resi- 
dence. This  doctrine  rests  on  the  ground  that  to  desert  one's 
own  country  in  time  of  war,  is  an  act  of  crimiDality,  and 
that  if  a  citizen  removed  to  another  state,  his  allegiance  Is 
still  due  to  his  sovereign,  and  he  is  as  much  bound  to  abstain 
from  trade  with  a  public  enemy,  as  if  he  had  remained  at 
home ;  and  his  property,  as  that  of  an  enemy,  continues  to 
be  just  as  liable  to  seizure  and  confiscation,  by  an  opposite 
belligerent  This  principle  is  sanctioned  by  the  most 
approved  writers  on  international  law,  and  has  been  expressly 
affirmed  by  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  The  doctrine 
above  announced,  is  not  in  conflict  with  that  contended  for 
by  some  writers,  that  a  citizen  has  a  general  right  of  expatri- 
ation in  time  of  peace,  and  that  the  assent  of  his  government 
to  seek  change  of  allegiance  and  national  character,  is 
implied  in  the  absence  of  any  prohibition.  Kor  is  it  to  be 
construed  as  denying  to  a  citizen  the  right  to  change  his 
allegiance  and  national  character  in  time  of  war,  with  the 
express  consent  of  the  state,  and  with  authentic  renunciation 
of  preexisting  citizenship.  But  expatriation,  in  time  of  war, 
does  not  result  from  a  change  of  residence,  aud  the  general 
consent  of  the  state  to  emigration,  which  is  presumed,  in 
time  of  peace,  from  the  absence  of  any  general  prohibition. 
If  so,  it  might  be  appealed  to  as  a  mask  to  cover  desertion, 
or  treasonable  aid  to  the  public  enemy.  (  Wheatorij  Elem,  Int. 
Law^  pt.  4,  ch.  1,  §  17 ;  jDi^er,  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  pp.  621, 
646 ;  DaUoZy  Hepertoire^  verb.  DomicUey  §§  3,  4 ;  GroiitiSy  De  Jur. 
JBel.  ac  Pac.y  liv.  2,  c.  6,  §  2 ;  Vaiiely  Droit  des  GenSy  liv.  1,  ch. 
19,  §§  220-228 ;  liv.  2,  ch.  27 ;  Pufendorfy  Droit  des  Gens,  par 
Barbeyracy  liv.  8,  c.  11,  §  3 ;  The  Dos  SermanoSy  2  Wheaton 
Rep.,  p.  98 ;  Talbot  v.  Jansony  8  Dallas  Rep.,  pp.  162,  168 ; 
7%e  Santissima  Trinidady  7  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  284 ;  Duffuet  v. 
Shinelandery  1  Johns.  Cases,  p.  860 ;  Jackson  v.  N.  Y.  Ins.  Co.^ 
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2  Johns.  Cases,  p.  191 ;  Untied  States  v.  Williams^  2  Cranch. 
Rep.,  p.  82,  note ;  Mvrry  v.  The  Charming  Betsey,  2  Cranch. 
Rep.,  pp.  64,  119 ;  The  Venus,  8  Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  253 ;  1  h 
Frccnces,  8  Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  886.) 

§  30.  Mere  military  occupation  of  a  territoiy  hy  the  forces 
of  a  belligerent,  (withoat  confirmation  of  conquest  by  one 
of  the  modes  recognized  in  international  law,)  does  not,  io 
general,  change  the  national  character  of  the  inhabitants. 
It  will  be  shown  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  that  the  allegiance 
of  such  inhabitants  is  temporarily  suspended,  but  not  acta- 
ally  transferred  to  the  conqueror.     They  owe  to  such  mili- 
tary occupants  certain  duties,  but  these  &11  far  short  of  a 
change  of  the  allegiance  due  to  their  former  sovereign.    Bat 
if  the  military  occupation  be  by  a  power  in  amity  with  the 
former  sovereign,  and  has  taken  place  with  the  evident  con- 
currence of  those  acting  under  his  authority,  a  prior  and 
formal  cession  is  presumed.     The  national  character  of  the 
inhabitants  is  therefore  deemed  to  be  changed  by  the  pre- 
sumed transfer  of  their  allegiance.     Thus,  the  occupation  of 
the  Ionian  republic  by  French  troops,  by  the  voluntary  sur- 
render of  the  Russian  authorities,  then  at  peace  with  France, 
was  deemed  sufficient  to  repel  the  supposition  that  socb 
occupation  was  hostile  and  temporary,  and  therefore  snffi- 
cient  to  raise  the  presumption  of  a  formal  cession,  althoagh 
none  was  proved.     So  of  the  inhabitants  of  territoiy  in  the 
possession  and  under  the  government  of  the  conqueror  prior 
to  cession  or  complete  conquest,  for  every  commercial  and 
belligerent  purpose  they  are  considered  by  other  countries 
as  subjects  of  the  conqueror,  notwithstanding  that  he  him- 
self may  regard  them  as  aliens  with  respect  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  his  other  dominions.     Upon  this  point,  however, 
there  are  conflicting  decisions,  belligerents  having  sometimes 
regarded  territory  in  the  military  occupation  of  their  enemy 
as  friendly,  and  sometimes  as  hostile,  according  to  their  own 
interests  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case.    If  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  state  choose  to  permit  a  continaance 
of  commerce  with  them,  the  courts  of  the  same  state  will 
regard  them  as  friendly,  and  vice  versa.    ( Wildman,  InL  IM) 
vol.  2,  p.  115 ;  Dujer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.  438 ;  The  Boktiih 
Edw.  Rep.,  p.  171  j  Benson  v.  Boyle,  9  Cranch  Rep.,  p.  191; 
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Hagedom  v.  BeU^  1  Maule  and  Selw.  Rep.,  p,  460 ;   WesUake, 
Private  Int.  LaWy  §  24.) 

§  31.  It  will  also  be  shown  hereafter  that,  where  the  con- 
quest is  confirmed,  or  in  any  other  way  made  complete,  the 
allegiance  of  the  inhabitants  who  remain  in  the  conquered 
territory  is  transferred  to  the  new  sovereign.  The  same 
elGfect  is  produced  by  an  ordinary  cession  of  such  territory. 
In  either  case  the  national  character  of  the  inhabitants  who 
remain,  is  deemed  to  be  changed  from  that  of  the  former  to 
the  new  sovereign,  and  in  their  relations  with  other  nations 
they  are  entitled  to  all  the  advantages,  and  are  subject  to  all 
the  disadvantages,  of  their  new  international  status.  ( Vatielj 
Droit  des  Gens^  liv.  3,  ch.  13,  §  200 ;  Grotitis^  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac 
Pac.y  lib.  3,  cap.  8  ;  Westlake^  Private  Int.  LaWy  §  40 ;  Flem- 
ming  v.  Page^  9  Howard  Hep.,  p.  608 ;  American  Ins.  Co.j  v. 
CavieTy  1  Peters  Rep.,  p.  642 ;  United  States  v.  Perchmany  7 
Peters  Rep.,  p.  86  ;  Luca^  v.  StrotheVy  12  Peters  Rep.,  p.  436 ; 
Campbell  v.  Hale,  1  Cowp.  Rep.,  p.  208 ;  Mcllvaine  v.  Coxe's 
Lessee,  4  Cranch  Rep.,  p.  211.) 

§  32.  But  mere  cession  by  treaty  does  not  of  itself  operate 
as  an  immediate  transfer  of  the  allegiance  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  ceded  territory.  They  remain  subjects  of  the  power 
to  which  their  allegiance  was  originally  due,  until  the  solemn 
delivery  of  the  possession  by  the  ceding  state,  and  an  assump- 
tion of  the  government  by  that  to  which  the  cession  is  made. 
The  actual  delivery  of  the  possession,  and  the  actual  exercise 
of  the  powers  of  government  must  be  clearly  shown.  In  a 
case  of  capture  of  property  belonging  to  a  merchant  of  New 
Orleans,  after  the  cession  of  Louisiana  by  Spain  to  France, 
which,  if  the  owner  was  a  French  subject,  was  hostile,  and, 
if  a  Spanish  subject,  was  neutral.  Sir  William  Scott  decreed 
the  restoration,  on  the  ground  that  the  evidence  of  any  actual 
delivery  of  the  territory  to  any  French  authority,  was  insuffi- 
cient and  unsatisfectory.  (  WUdman,  Int.  LaWy  vol.  2,  p.  115 ; 
DueTy  On  Insurancey  vol.  1,  p.  438 ;  The  Fama,  5  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  106.) 

§  33.  Revolution  or  possession  by  insurgents,  as  already 
stated,  cannot  be  regarded  by  a  prize  court  as  changing  the 
national  character  of  the  territory  so  possessed  or  occupied, 
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until  tbe  fact  has  been  recognized  by  the  political  «iltbority 
of  the  government  to  which  the  court  belongs.  Thoe, 
although  it  was  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  a  considerable  part 
of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo  had,  by  revolt,  been  detached 
from  the  French  colonial  government,  tLnd  its  inhabitants 
were  in  common  opposition  to  Prauce,  then  at  war  with 
England,  the  court  of  appeal,  nevertheless^  decided  that  sucli 
inhabitants  must  be  regarded  as  hostile  in  their  commercial 
relation^,  till  the  British  government  should  recognize  their 
change  of  national  character.  But  where  any  port  or  part 
of  the  island  had  been  recognized  by  orders  in  council,  as 
not  in  the  possession  and  under  the  dominion  of  France, 
such  port  or  place  would  be  so  considered  by  the  court  The 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States  has  adopted  the  same 
rule  of  decision.  (Wildman,  Int.  Law^  vol.  2,  pp.  116, 117; 
The  Manilla^  1  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  1 ;  The  Pelican^  1  Edw.  Rep., 
app.  D  ;  Trisarri  v.  Clement^  3  Bing.  Rep.,  p.  432 ;  Johnson 
V.  Greaves,  2  Taunt.  Rep.,  p.  344 ;  Blaekbume  v.  Thompson, 
S  Comp.  Rep.,  p.  61 ;  Soyt  v.  GelsUm,  3  Wheaton  Rep.,  p. 
824,  note ;  Kennett  v.  Chambers,  14  Howard  Rep.,  p.  88.) 

§  34.  In  many  cases,  the  nature  of  the  traffic  or  business  in 
which  an  individual  is  engaged,  may  stamp  upon  him  a 
national  character,  wholly  independent  of  that  which  his 
place  of  residence  alone  would  impose.  Thus,  although  a 
neutral  merchant,  residing  in  his  own  country,  and  trading, 
in  the  ordinaiy  manner,  to  the  country  of  a  belligerent,  does 
not  thereby  acquire  a  hostile  character,  yet,  if  he  is  a  privi- 
leged trader,  engaged  in  a  commerce  that  none  but  the  sub- 
jects of  the  enemy  are  permitted  to  conduct,  or  that  can*only 
be  carried  on  by  a  special  license  from  the  government,  the 
place  of  his  domicil  will  not  protect  such  trade,  but  all  his 
property  embarked  in  it  becomes  liable  to  confiscation,  as  that 
of  an  enemy.  So,  also,  if  the  neutral  merchant  has  a  house 
of  trade  in  the  hostile  country,  either  as  a  partner,  or  on  his 
sole  account,  all  the  commerce  of  such  house  is  regarded  as 
essentially  hostile,  and  all  his  property  engaged  in  it  is  liable 
to  condemnation.  The  effect  of  the  traffic  in  which  a  neutiai 
vessel  is  engaged  upon  the  national  character  of  tbe  owner, 
so  far  as  such  property  is  concerned,  is  fully  discussed  by  Mr. 
Duer.    (Dwer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  pp.  528-677;   DaHi^j 
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Repertoire^  verb.  Domicile^  §§  1-4 ;  The  Anna  Chtharina^  4  Rob, 
Rep.,  p.  118 ;  The  Rendshorg^  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  1,21 ;  The  LeiS" 
bets  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  288 ;  The  &isa,  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  251 ; 
WUdmany  Int.  Law^  vol.  2,  pp.  48, 49 ;  The  Vigilante^  1  Rob. 
Bep.,  p.  15 ;  The  Bmbden,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  17.) 

§  85.  Tbere  is,  however,  a  very  material  distiuctiou  between 
the  hostile  character  impressed  by  domicil,  and  that  which 
results  solely  from  the  nature  of  the  traflBic  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual is  engaged.  A  foreign  merchant  domiciled  in  the 
country  of  the  enemy,  is  himself  an  enemy,  in  the  same  sense 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  a  native  subject;  and  all  his  pro- 
perty on  the  ocean,  wherever  it  may  be  foqnd,  and  whatever 
may  be  the  nature  of  the  commerce  in  which  it  is  embarked, 
is  liable  to  confiscation.  But  the  hostile  character  which 
arises  solely  from  the  nature  of  the  traffic,  is  limited,  in  its 
noxious  and  penal  effects,  to  the  transactions  and  property 
that  the  prohibited  trade  embraces ;  in  all  other  respects,  such 
individual  still  retains  all  the  rights  and  immunities  of  a  neu- 
tral, a  subject,  or  an  ally,  as  the  case  may  be.  (PhiUimorey 
On  Int.  LaWy  vol.  3,  §  85 ;  Ihier^  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  pp. 
523,  524 ;  The  Anna  Catharina,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  119 ;  The 
Portland^  3  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  41 ;  The  Nancy,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  pp. 
14,  15;  The  Friendschaft,  4  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  107;  The 
San  Jose  IndianOy'2  Gallis  Rep.,  p.  268.) 

§  36.  The  habitual  employment  of  an  individual,  may  also 
affect  his  national  character.  Thus,  a  person  employed  habit- 
ually and  constantly,  as  a  master  or  mariner,  or  as  a  super- 
cargo or  commercial  agent,  in  the  tr^de  and  navigation  of  a 
hostile  country,  although  he  has  no  domicil  there,  in  the  civil 
and  legal  sense  of  the  term,  is  impressed  with  its  national 
character,  aud  this  hostile  character  spreads  itself,  in  its 
consequences,  generally/  over  his  affairs.  It  follows  and 
involves  all  his  property,  in  whatever  trade  employed^  that 
does  not  appear,  from  other  circumstances,  to  have  acquired 
a  distinct  national  character.  In  order  to  redeem  it  from 
confiscation  on  this  ground,  the  burthen  of  proof  is  cast  upon 
him.  The  principle  seems  founded  in  reason ;  for  persons  so 
employed  are  as  much  incorporated  with  the  commerce  of 
the  hostile  country,  as  persons  wl^o  have  their  permanent 
residence  in  the  enemy's  territory,    (-PAtSimore,  On  Int.  LaWj 
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vol.  3, 1 85 ;  DtUTj  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  p.  526;  The  Embdoiy 
1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  17 ;  The  Vriendshap^  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  167 ; 
The  Endraughi,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  22 ;  TAe  Bermniy  1  Bob.  Rep., 
p.  102.) 

1 37.  The  national  character  of  ships  is,  as  a  general  mle, 
determined  by  that  of  their  owners.  But,  as  abeady  shown, 
this  mle  is  subject  to  many  exceptions,  a  hostile  character 
being  not  unfrequently  impressed  upon  the  vessel,  while  its 
owners  are  neutrals  or  fnends.  Thus,  a  hostile  flag  and 
pass,  the  carrying  of  militaxy  persons  or  despatches  of  an 
enemy,  trading  between  enemy's  ports,  etc.,  will  give  to  the 
vessel  a  hostile  character,  no  matter  what  may  be  that  of  its 
owners.  The  national  character  of  goods,  as  a  general  rule, 
follows  that  of  their  owner ;  but,  as  shown  in  the  preceding 
chapters,  this  rule  is  sometimes  varied  by  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  vessel  in  which  they  are  found,  by  the  acts  of 
the  commander  or  supercargo  in  whose  hands  they  have  been 
placed,  and  by  the  nature  of  the  documentary  evidence  bj 
which  the  ownership  is  attempted  to  be  proved.  The  origin, 
nature  and  destination  of  the  goods  themselves  are  sometimes 
conclusive  of  their  national  character,  whatever  may  be  that 
of  their  proprietor.  Thus,  where  the  goods  are  the  produce 
of  an  estate  or  plantation  in  an  enemy's  territory  or  colony, 
the  soil  impresses  upon  them  a  hostile  character,  although 
the  owner  may  be  a  neutral,  and  resident  in  a  neutral  coun- 
try. Although  his  general  national  character  may  be  neutral 
or  friendly,  he  is  considered  an  enemy,  with  respect  to  that 
particular  produce,  which,  therefore,  in  its  course  of  trans- 
portation to  another  country,  is  liable  to  capture  as  enemy's 
property.  The  rule  applies  even  where  such  produce  has 
been  shipped  in  time  of  peace.  The  other  questions  here 
alluded  to  have  already  been  sufficiently  discussed.  (  Wild- 
maUy  InL  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  84, 112 ;  Phillimorey  On  InU  Law^ 
vol.  8,  §§  485,  487 ;  Duer,  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  pp.  451,  535 ; 
The  Phoenix,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  25 ;  The  Maustronij  5  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  21,  cited ;  The  Anna  Catharina,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  167; 
Benizcn  v.  BcyU,  9  Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  191 ;  The  Hersielder,  1 
Hob.  Rep.,  p.  115 ;  The  Packet  de  JBilboa,  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p. 
133;  The  Carolina,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  305;  The  Fortmay  IDod. 
Rep.,  p.  87 ;  The  Success,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  130;  The  EndraughU 
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1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  20;  The  Omnibus,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  71;  The 
Welvaarty  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  124 ;  The  Johanna  Tholen,  6  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  72 ;  The  San  Jose  IncUano,  2  Gallis.  Rep.,  p.  283 ; 
The  SisierSy  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  159 ;  The  Planter's  Wenschy  5 
Rob.  Rep.,  p.  22;  The  MagnuSy  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  81;  The  Com- 
merceTiy  1  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  382 ;  The  Dree  GebroederSy  4  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  282 ;  De  Cussj/y  Droit  Maritimey  liv.  1,  tit.  3,  §  17 ; 
Pisioye  et  Duverdyy  Des  PriseSy  tit.  6.) 

i6« 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 


RIGHTS   AND  DUTIBS  OF   CAPTORS. 


OONTBKTS. 

{  1.  Of  captures  genenUj — {2.  Of  maritime  captane — (3.  To  wfaoae  benefit 
they  enure — }4.  Title,  when  changed — 1 5.  Where  prises  must  be  taken 
—  1 6.  Of  joint  captores  generally — J  7.  Gonstructiye  captures  bj- public 
Tessels  of  war — {8.  When  actual  sight  is  not  necessaiy — J  9.  Of  joint 
chase — 1 10.  Antecedent  and  subsequent  serrices — }  11.  Ships  associated 
in  same  enterprise —  {12.  Mere  association  not  sniBclent—  {  13.  ConTojiag 
ships — 1 14.  Vessels  detached  from  fleet — 1 15.  Joint  captures  by  Isu&d  and 
sea  forces — {16.  By  public  ships  of  allies — (17.  Constructiye  captorei 
not  allowed  to  priyateers — 18.  Reyenue  cutters  under  letters  of  marque — 
{  19.  Joint  captures  by  boats — {  20.  By  tenders — {  21.  By  prize  masters — 
2  22.  By  non-commissioned  yessels — {  23.  Public  yessels  of  war  and  prira- 
teers,  etc. —  (24.  Effect  of  fraud  on  claims  to  benefit  of  joint  capture — {  25. 
Distribution  of  prize  to  joint  captors — (  26.  Distribution  of  head-money— 
{  27.  CoUusiye  captures — (  28.  Forfeiture  of  claims  to  prize — {  29.  Lia- 
bility of  captors  for  damages  and  costs — (  30.  Of  commanders  of  fleets  and 
yessels  —  (31.  Of  owners  of  priyateers — (32.  Duties  and  responsibilities 
of  prize  masters  and  prize  agents. 

§1.  We  have  discuBsed,  in  the  preceding  chapters,  the 
general  rights  of  war  over  enemy's  property,  or  property 
rendered  hostile  by  the  acts  of  its  owners,  or  by  the  circam- 
stances  of  its  nse  or  disposition ;  it  remains  to  point  ont  more 
particularly  the  rights  and  duties  of  its  captors.  As  a  gene- 
ral principle,  capture  is  not  dependent  upon  the  element  on 
which  it  happens  to  be  made ;  nevertheless,  usage  and  the 
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4ejci8iQp8  of  po^^tp,  ib^>^  r€|0^bl)8be^  nikiB  fpr  iQHritime  ^p- 
twr0„  very  differ^pt  frpxa  t}io8jB  «pplicar\)tle  to  <?»ptiu)e$  091  lnQii; 
jmd  whil0  the  letter  ^ave,  for  a  lozi^  time,  Diidefgone  i^coy 
little  cjxauge,  th^  joroier  have  )^en  ,moaldediDto  a  syiatem  of 
regular  practice.  X^is  .h^s  re^alt^d9  iu  part,  ifvomlii^  &Qt 
that  title  to  hoot^  veajte  alnio^izom^iat^ly  •oU'poBaeadQn, 
while  that  to  pi^iae  is  .aoquired,  ^  a  ,gep^ral.rule9  ooly  after 
condemnation  by.  a  ^pmpetenjt  eoprt.  AQpih<^  cauae  <»f ithis 
resnlt  b9,  the  veiy  smallyalii^  of  bppty  j^abenL  in  lOEiodem  waii3> 
as  compared  with  ,the  rich.prizea  ^^ptured  pn  tbe  pc€«^p.  Mpre- 
over,  matters  comiected  twiih  .military  ^^ratioiip  pn  Im^f 
have  i^spally  be^ep  determined  hj  tth^  varyiQg  de^QisuH^spf 
.courts  m^rtiaUapd  of.the.ezecntiv,e  apd  ^M9i^t6ri^  depaft- 
ments  pf  government ;  while  those  spripgpng  frpm  maritime 
captures,  have  been  carpfpUy  investigated  and  decided  hjjr 
Judges  learned  ip  the  l^w,  whose  opinions,  preserved  m 
printed  repoits,  are  discussed  by  the  tribunals  of  other  cpon- 
1xiesy,and  commented  on  l^y  thet^s^-wrlt^ifi.of  diSerenttages. 
We  propose  here  to  trefit  pnly  of  maritime  captures,  leaving 
^he  subject  of  military  occupation  aud  ^pniiueet  for  another 
place.  {PhiSimorey  On  InLjjaWy  yoh  1,  J  ^4^;  Wildmanj  Jni. 
LdV)^  vpl.  1,  p.  86;  Bmizcn:^.  Mi^Uj  9  jQranch*  Bep.,  p.;ld8; 
Mrovm  V.  Xhe  United  StaUs^  8  Crancb.  Bep.,  p.  185;  Pistoffe 
et  Ihmerdyydes  Prises^  passim.;  .JBeOo^ .Derecho  JnterT^cbcumal^ 
pt.  2,  cap.  6,  §8;  DaUoZy  Repertoire^  v^b^  ,Pn^^ MarUimes ; 
J)e  Giii^y^  Jhoii  MartMrne^  liv.  1,  tijt.  ?,  &  26.) 

§  2.  The  courts  have  decided  that  «ii  aet  of  taldng  posses- 
sion is  pot  indispensably  necessary  to  axsapture;  an  obedience 
to  thiC  summons  of  thehostile  force,  though  nope  of  that  force 
be  ,actqally  on  board,  is.  sufficient.  The  real  surrender,  {dedir 
iio)  pf  a  vessel,  as  dated  from  the  time  of  etriking  her  colors. 
iBut  there  must  be  a  manifest  intention  to  reUm  as  prize,-A8 
well  as  >an  Intention  to  \seizey  ojbherwisetbe  capture  will  be 
regarded  jas  abaodoined.  It  is  Uierefore  generally  necessary 
for  the  officer  who  .seizes  a  prize  to  commit  herto  the  care  of 
a  competent  prize  ^XjogstQr.and  erew^  because  af  a  want  of  ;a 
right  to  subject  the  captured  (Crew  to  the  authority  of  the  edi- 
tor's officer.  But  the  .capture  is  not  (abandoned,  though  only 
a  prize-master  is  put  on  board,  if  the  captured  crew  be  subn 
jects  pf^  the  same  goyemmeptvaa  the  paptor.    It  has  been 
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shown  that,  as  a  general  rale,  all  property  belonging  to  the 
enemy,  found  afloat  upon  the  high  seas,  and  all  property  so 
afloat,  belonging  to  subjects,  neutrals,  or  allies,  who  conduct 
themselves  as  belligerents,  may  be  lawfully  captured.  All 
property  condemned  is,  by  fiction,  or  rather  by  intendment, 
of  law,  the  property  of  enemies ;  that  is,  of  persons  to  be  so 
considered  in  the  particular  transaction.  Hence,  prize  acts 
and  laws  of  capture,  with  reference  to  enemy's  property,  are 
construed  to  include  that  of  subjects,  neutrals,  and  allies, 
who,  in  the  particular  transaction,  are  to  be  regarded  as  ene- 
mies. It  has  also  been  shown  that  a  belligerent  can  exercise 
no  rights  of  war  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  a  neu- 
tral state,  and  that  this  jurisdiction  extends,  not  only  within 
ports,  headlands,  bays,  and  the  mouths  of  rivers,  but  to  a  dis- 
tance of  three  miles  from  the  shore  itself.  All  captures, 
therefore,  made  by  belligerents,  within  these  limits,  are,  in 
themselves,  invalid.  But  this  invalidity  can  be  set  up  only 
by  the  government  of  the  neutral  state,  for,  as  to  it  only,  is 
the  capture  to  be  considered  void  ;  as  between  enemies,  it  is 
deemed,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  rightful.  With  respect 
to  the  enemy,  no  right  is  thereby  violated;  but  with  respect 
to  the  neutral,  an  offense  has  been  committed,  and  he  may 
restore  the  prize  if  in  his  power,  or  otherwise  demand  satis- 
£Etction.  But  if  he  omits  or  declines  to  interpose  any  claim, 
it  is  condemnable,  jure  belli^  to  the  captors.  Cuptures,  as 
already  shown,  may  be  made  not  only  by  public  ships  of  war 
and  vessels  commissioned  as  privateers,  but  also  by  non-com- 
missioned vessels,  boats,  tenders,  etc.  This  general  right  to 
make  captures,  results  from  the  law  of  war,  which  places  all 
the  inhabitants  of  one  belligerent  state  in  the  position  of 
public  enemies  toward  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  bel- 
ligerent state.  There,  however,  is  a  marked  distinction 
between  the  rights  of  the  captured  property,  acquired  by  pub- 
lic and  commissioned  vessels,  and  by  those  acting  without  any 
commission  or  authority.  (PhiUmorty  On  Int.  Law^  vol.  S, 
§§  845,  349 ;  Bynhershoek^  QuaesL  Jur.  Pub.^  lib.  1,  caps.  8, 20 ; 
GhroiiuSj  de  Jur,  BeL  ac  Pac,^  lib.  8,  cap.  6,  §  10 ;  Pistoye  etDur 
verdy.  Train  des  Prises^  tit.  2,  4 ;  Belloy  Dereeho  Intemacioml, 
pt.  2,  cap.  6,  §§  8-^ ;  DaUoz^  JReperioirey  verb.  Prise  Maritime^ 
sec.  2,  art.  8 ;  Merlin^  Bepertoirey  verbj  Prise  Maritime^  §S  2,  4 
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WUdmany  InL  LaWy  vol.  2,  pp.  147,  311 ;  De  Cuasy^  Droit 
Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit.  8,  §  28 ;  liv.  2,  chs.  12,  24 ;  The  Elsebe^ 
6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  176  ;  The  Jtdiay  8  Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  189 ;  The 
Esperanzay  1  Hagg.  Rep.,  p.  91 ;  The  Hercules^  2  Dod.  Rep., 
p.  868 ;  The  Besolutiartj  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  386.) 

§  3.  The  right  to  all  captures  vests,  primarily,  in  the  sove- 
reign. When  the  capture  ennres  to  the  benefit  of  individu- 
als, it  is  in  consequence  of  a  grant  by  the  state.  The  distri- 
bution of  the  proceeds  of  prizes,  as  has  already  been  stated, 
must  therefore  depend  upon  the  regulations  of  each  state. 
Some  are  much  more  liberal  in  this  respect  than  others.  It 
has  been  held  by  the  British  prize  courts,  that  the  power  of 
the  crown  to  direct,  before  adjudication,  the  release  of  cap- 
tured property,  is  not  taken  away  by  any  grant  of  prize  in  a 
prize  act,  the  preservation  of  such  a  power  in  the  crown, 
being  necessary  in  its  relations  with  foreign  states.  The  laws 
regulating  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  captures,  apply 
only  after  condemnation.  (De  Ci^^^,  Droit  Maritime^  liv.  1, 
tit.  8,  §  26;  Wildmany  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  296,  800-805; 
Phillimorey  On  InL  Law,  vol.  8,  §  866 ;  The  Elsehe,  6  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  178  ;  The  Gertmyda,  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  211 ;  The  JEu- 
trusco,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  262 ;  Ships  taken  at  Genoa,  4  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  888 ;  The  Thorshaven,  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  102.) 

§  4.  On  the  completion  of  the  capture,  the  title  to  the  cap- 
tured property  vests  in  the  captor,  or  rather,  in  his  sovereign; 
and  as  a  general  rule,  capture  is  deemed  complete  when  the 
surrender  has  taken  place  and  the  spes  recuperandi  is  gone. 
With  respect  to  booit/y  it  is  universally  conceded  that  twenty- 
four  hours  possession  completes  the  title  of  the  captor,  and 
the  same  rule  formerly  prevailed  with  tespect  to  maritime 
captures ;  but  modern  usage,  after  much  fluctuation,  is  likely 
to  settle  upon  the  principle,  that  the  captor  acquires  an  incho- 
ate title  by  possesion  alone,  and  that,  to  make  this  com- 
plete and  perfect,  a  condemnation  by  a  competent  court  of 
prize  is  necessaiy.  By  the  ancient  law  of  Europe,  the  per- 
diLctio  infra  praesidiay  infra  locum  tutumy  was  considered  necea- 
sary  for  the  conversion  of  the  property  captured ;  but  much 
difficulty  arose  as  to  what  constituted  a  perductio  infra  praesida. 
By  a  later  usage,  a  possession  of  twenty-four  hours  was  suf- 
ficient to  divest  the  title  of  the  former  owner.    This,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  commentaries  of  GrotiuB  and  Barbeyrac,  10  Hie 
meaning  of  the  287th  article  of  the   Conaolato  dd  More. 
Bynkershoek  and  Grotia^  express  themselves  to  the  same 
effect,  and  Loccenius  considered  this  rule  as  the  general  law  of 
Europe.  Lord  Stair,  decided  this  to  the  rule  of  lawin  Scotland, 
and,  according  to  Valin,  a  similar  practice  prevailed  in  France. 
It  Was  also  the  ancient  law  of  England,  that  the  former  owner 
teas  divested  of  his  property,  unless  it  was  reclaimed  aside 
btcaswm  solis.    But  the  ordinance  of  1649,  directed  a  restitu- 
tion upon  salvage  to  British  subjects,  although  the  common 
law  still  prevailed  where  the  enemy  had  fitted  out  the  prize 
as  a  vessel  of  'war.    As  England  became  more  commercial,  it 
became  her  settled  policy  to  regard  the  property  of  a  captured 
vesserasnot  changed,  without  a  regular  sentence  of  condem- 
hation,  pronounced  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  and 
the  title,  from  the  time  of  capture,  till  such  condemnation,  as 
in  bbeyance,  and  not  capable  of  being  transferred.    This  prin- 
ciple is  not  only^  recognized  by  her  prize  courts,  but  is  now 
•firtiily  incorporated  into  her  common  law.    The  same  rule  is 
adopted  by  the  courts,  and  incorporated  into  the  statutes  of 
the  tJnited  States.    But,  as  most  of  the  continental  states  of 
Europe  adhere,  in  a  measure,  to  their  ancient  practice,  both 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  adopt  toward  them,  in 
case  of  recaptures,  the  rule  of  reciprocity,  giving  to  them  the 
same  measure  of  justice,  which  they  mete  out  to  others. 
But,  this  question  belongs  more  properly  to  another  branch 
of  the  subject,  and  will  be  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  the 
rights  of  postliminy  and  recapture.    {Wkeatortj  Elem.  InL 
Law^  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §§  11, 12;   WUdmcm^  Int.  Law^  vol.  2,  pp. 
277-280;  PkilHmorey  On  Int.  Lam^  vol.  8,  §§  407,  et  seq;  Gro- 
tiuSy  De  JvT.  Bd.  ac  Pac.y  lib.  8,  cap.  6,  §  8 ;  BynkersKoek,  Quae^L 
Jur.  JV6.,  lib.  1,  cap.  5;  Loccenius^  Jvs.  Maritimvm^  2, 4, 4,  §§ 4, 8; 
DaUoZy  Sep&idir€j  verb.  Prises  Maritmes^  sec.  2 ;  Voet  J.  Oomm. 
ad  PandeciaSy  Kb.  49,  tit.  16,  §8;  Renty  Com.  on  Am.  Jmw, 
>dl.  1,  pp.  101,  102;  MnrtetiSy  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8, 
6h.  7,  §  822 ;  Goss  et  al  v.  Withers^  2  Burr.  Rep.,  p.  698;   The 
Hei/eriek  and  Maria,  4  Rdb.  Rep.,  pp.  46,  56;  The   Ch/loriy 
iBod.  R6p.,p.  106;   The  L'Actify  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  185;  The 
Nostra  SigncfOy  8  Rob.  Riep.,  p.  10;  Assievedov.  Cdmbridffe,  10 
Mod.  Rep.,  p.  77 ;  Brymer  v.  Atkins,  1  H.  Black.  Hep.,  pp. 
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189-190;  The  FMoifm,  1  Rob.  ^Rq)*,  p.  HI;  The  JEsireOa, 
4  Wheaton,  Rep.,  p.  298.)  ^ 

§  5.  It  lis  incbmbent  on  the  captor  lio  bring  ^is  prize,  ^as 
speedily  as  may  be  consistent  "with  his  ofher  dnti^  'withiti 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  court  competent  to  ai^udicate  upon  it. 
But,  if  prevented  by  imperious  circumstances  from  brin^mg 
k  in,  he  may  be  excused  for  takiqg  it  to  a  foreign  port,  or 
for  selling  it,  provided  he  afterwards  reasonably  subjects  its 
proceeds  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  competent  court  of  prize. 
The  court  within  whose  jurisdiction  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
are  brought,  takes  cognizance  of  the  case,  and  adyudicates 
not  only  upon  the  validity  of  the  original  capture,  but  also 
upon  the  disposition  which  ha^  been  made  of  the  captured 
property.  But  this  subject  will  be  more  particularly  consi- 
dered in  another  place.  {BellOy  Derecho  Intemacimalj  pt.  2,  cap. 
6,  §  5;  PhiUimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §§  361-364;  Wildman, 
On  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  164, 168-170 ;  The  Peaccck,  4  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  192;  Jecker  ei  al.  v.  Mcmigomery,  13  Howard  Rep.,  p.  616; 
The  Principe,  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  70 ;  The  Wilhelmina,  5  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  143 ;  The  Washinffton,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  275 ;  The  Madonna 
del  Bursa,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  169;  The  Gorier  Maritimo,!  Rob. 
Rep*,  p.  287.) 

§  6.  Joint  captures  are  those  made  by  two  or  more  vessels 
acting  in  eonj  unction,  or  by  one  or  more  vessels  with  the 
cooperation  of  land  forces.  Where  all  captured  property  is 
condemned  to  the  government,  it  is  of  very  little  importance 
who  are  to  be  considered  the  real  captors,  where  several  lay 
claim  to  that  title ;  but  where  captured  property  is  condemned 
as  prize  to  the  benefit  of  the  captors,  it  becomes  a  question 
of  special  interest  to  determine  who  are,  in  law,  to  be  consi- 
dered as  captors,  and,  consequently,  to  share  in  the  prize. 
As  a  general  rule,  all  the  parties  who  are  actually  engaged 
in  the  seizure,  or  who  directly  contribute  to  the  surrender, 
are  properly  to  be  considered  as  joint  captors,  and,  conse- 
quently, share  in  the  prize,  but  the  actual  amount  of  assist- 
ance necessary  to  constitute  joint  capture,  under  the  difierent 
circumstances  of  close  and  surrender,  as  determined  by  the 
decisions  of  courts  of  prize,  depends  in  a  great  measure 
upon  the  character  of  the  vessels  and  their  position  at  the 
time  of  actual  seizure.    {PhiUbnom^  On  InL  LaWy  vol.  8, 
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§§  886,  et  seq. ;  WUdmany  Int.  LaWj  rol.  2,  pp.  827,  et  seq. ; 
JBynkershoeky  Quaest.  Jur.^Pub.y  lib.  1,  cap.  18;  Pisioyt  d 
Duverdi/j  Traiii  des  Prises^  tit.  9,  ch.  2,  sec.  4 ;  DaUaZy  Beper- 
toirty  verb.  Prises  MariiimeSy  sec.  8.) 

§  7.  We  will  first  consider  joint  capture  by  pnbUc  vessels  of 
war.  All  ships  of  war  which  are  in  sight  at  the  time  of  the 
actual  seizure,  are  deemed  to  be  constructively  assisting,  and, 
therefore,  are  entitled  to  share  in  the  prize.  The  reason  of 
this  rule  is,  that  public  ships  are  under  a  constant  obligation 
to  attack  the  enemy  wherever  seen,  and,  therefore,  from  the 
mere  circumstance  of  being  in  sight,  a  presumption  is  suffi- 
ciently raised  that  they  are  there  animo  capiendi;  and  this 
rule  is  additionally  supported  by  the  obvious  policy  of  pro- 
moting harmony  in  the  naval  service.  But  the  vessel  claim- 
ing such  constructive  assistance,  must  be  actually  in  sight  at 
the  time  of  capture,  or  at  least  at  the  commencement  of  the 
engagement  or  chase,  for  there  must  be  some  actual  contri- 
bution of  endeavor  as  well  as  of  general  intention.  If  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  repel  the  presumption  of  the  am- 
mus  capiendiy  as  where  the  public  ship  is  steering  an  opposite 
or  a  different  course,  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  an  intent 
to  capture,  the  claim  to  joint  capture  cannot  be  sustained. 
But  the  mere  sailing  on  a  different  course  is  not  sufficient 
to  defeat  this  claim ;  for  it  is  not  always  necessary  that  two 
vessels  should  pursue  the  same  line,  where,  acting  with  an 
unity  of  purpose,  the  same  object  being  sometimes  better 
accomplished  by  one  vessel  sailing  in  one  direction,  and 
another  in  a  different  direction.  But,  if  the  ship  claiming 
as  joint  captor  has  changed  her  course  before  the  actual  cap- 
ture, in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  she  had  abandoned  all 
design  of  continuing  the  pursuit,  the  claim  is  defeated.  So, 
also,  if  the  prize  has  been  merely  reconnoitered,  without  any 
attempt  at  pursuit.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  merely  see- 
ing the  prize  from  masthead,  however  clearly  the  animus  capi- 
endi may  be  proved,  will  bring  the  case  within  the  rule  of 
being  in  sight.  In  all  cases  of  constructive  joint  capture,  the 
onus  probandi  rests  upon  the  party  claiming  the  benefit  of  th« 
rule.  TSoT  is  it  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  joint  captor  was 
in  sight  of  the  actual  captor ;  it  is  also  necessary  that  she 
was.  seen  by  the  prize.     Both  these  facts  must  be  established ; 
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the  one  by  direct  evidence,  and  the  other  by  implication  and 
necessaiy  inference.  Being  in  sight,  means  been  seen  by 
the  prize,  as  well  by  the  actual  captor,  and  thereby  causing 
intimidation  to  the  enemy,  and  encouragement  to  the  friend. 
One  of  these  will  not  do  without  the  other.  {Bynkershoeky 
QuaesL  Jur,  Pub.^  lib.  1,  cap.  18 ;  Du  PouceaUj  Translation  of 
Bynkershoeky  note,  p.  144 ;  PhiUimorey  On  Int.  LaWj  vol.  8, 
§  487 ;  WUdmany  Int.  LaWy  vol.  2,  pp.  827, 848-845 ;  The  JDrie 
GebroederSy  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  889 ;  The  Jan  Fredericky  5  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  120 ;  La  Melaniey  2  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  122 ;  T^  Roberty  8  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  194 ;  Le  Neimeny  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  9 ;  The  Lord  Mid- 
dkiony  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  158 ;  The  Spanklery  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  859 ; 
The  Uniouy  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  846 ;  The  Baiilesnakey  2  Dod.  Rep., 
p.  85.) 

§  8.  But  actual  sight  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  consti- 
tute constructive  joint  capture.  K  it  be  shown  that  the  asser- 
ted joint  captor  was  in  sight  when  the  darkness  came  on,  and 
that  she  continued  steering  the  same  course  by  which  she 
was  beifore  nearing  the  prize,  and  that  the  prize  itself  also 
continued  the  same  course,  it  amounts  almost  to  a  demon- 
stration that  the  vessels  would  have  seen,  and  been  seen  by 
each  other  at  the  time  of  capture,  if  darkness  had  not  inter- 
vened. In  such  a  case,  the  vessel  so  pursuing  is  let  in  to  the 
benefit  of  joint  capture.  But,  if  the  seizure  is  made  at  such 
a  distance  from  the  asserted  joint  captor  that  she  could  not 
have  been  in  sight  if  it  had  not  been  day,  the  claim  cannot 
be  sustained.  (  Wildmany  InL  LaWy  vol.  2,  p.  848 ;  PhUlmorey 
On  Int.  LaWy  vol.  8,  §§  894,  895 ;  The  Uniony  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p. 
846 ;  The  Fimnciery  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  61.) 

§  9.  In  respect  to  joint  chasey  muca  depends  upon  whether 
the  vessels  are  acting  in  association,  or  separately  with  a 
common  object  in  view.  In  the  latter  case,  the  question  of 
actual  or  constructive  sight  will  generally  determine  the 
claim  to  joint  capture,  as  stated  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 
If  the  claimant,  or  the  prize,  changed  her  course  in  the  night, 
and,  at  the  time  of  actual  capture  could  not  have  been  seen 
by  each  other  in  daylight,  the  mere  fact  that  the  chase  had 
the  effect  of  throwing  the  prize  into  the  hands  of  the  actual 
taker,  will  not  vary  the  case.  Constructive  captures  are 
never  allowed  to  be  deduced  from  such  assistance,  whether 
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designed  or  acoidental.  {PkUUmiorCj  QnJki.  LoWjTcL  8,  §39.3; 
Le  Neimeuj  1  Dod.  Eep.,  p.  9 ;  Tht  Financier^  I  J>ad«  Befy 
i,.  €1 ;  The  Melanie,  2  Dod.  Eep.,  p.  122.) 

§  10.  No  antecedent  or  subsequent  BerviooB  in  tSie  expeditioH 
will  entitle  a  party  to  tlie  benefit  of  joint  capture,  where  lie 
would  not  otherwise  he  entitled  to  share.  Thus,  a  ship  of 
war  sent  for  reinfarc^nents  to  Lord  William  Benrtnidc,  tm 
hearing  the  firing  of  the  fi^et  upon  <}enoa,  retomed  ifom 
lieghoni,  and  was  in  sight  at  the  time  of  the  capitulation ; 
.but,  aa  the  ship  jnras  ignorant  of  the  object  of  the  attack,  and 
the  captors  were  ignorant  of  her  approach,  she  was  :not 
allowed  to  come  in  as  a  joint  captor.  So,  of  a.eMp  of  war 
which  was  jdispatched  to  join  the  contingent  expedition 
against  Buenos  Ayres,  but  did  not  arrive  till  after  the  8a^ 
render.  {JPhilUmorey  On  InL  Xair,  vol.  8,  :§.192;  WUimm^ 
Int.  LaWy  vol.  2,  p.  388 ;  The  Buenos  AyreSj  I  Jkki.  Bep.,  p. 
28.;  Genoa  and  Lavona^  2  Dod.  Sep.,  p.  88.) 

§  11.  In  respect  to  captures  made  by  ships  which  aro  aaso- 
>eiated  in  the  same  eervice  or  joint  en terprize,  under  the  same 
superior  officer,  as  a  general  rule  all  are  entitled  to  share  as 
joint  captors,  although  not  in  sight  at  the  time  of  capture. 
The  fleet  so  associated  is  coneidered  as  one  body,  acting 
together  for  one  sin^gle  object,  and  what  is  done  by  it  part 
enures  to  the  benefit  of  all.  The  only  question  to  be  con- 
sidered is,  whether  the  capturing  ships  at  the  time  the  cap- 
ture was  made,  composed,  de  fado^  a  part  of  the  particular 
fleet.  Thus,  where  a  capture  was  made  by  ships  composing 
part  of  a  squadron  employed  in  the  blockade  of  the  Texel, 
out  of  sight  of  the  fleet  and  without  any  concurrence  in 
chasing,  the  court  held  that  the  blockading  fleet  were  all 
joint  captors.  So,  where  a  prize  coming  out  or  entering  a 
blockaded  port  is  taken  by  one  of  the  ships  of  a  blockading 
squadix>u  stationed  ofi*  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  while  the 
rest  of  the  squadron,  maintaining  the  blockade,  are  stationed 
at  some  distance.  In  the  case  of  The  GviHaume  T^  a  aqua- 
dron  was  stationed  to  watch  the  harbor  of  La  Yallette.  The 
prize,  in  attempting  to  escape,  was  pursued  and  taken  by  a 
part  of  the  squadron,  while  the  others  remained  atationaiy. 
The  claim  to  joint  capture  was  allowed,  notwithstanding  :the 
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pIijBical  unpoBsibility  of  actiVa  cooperation  arisiDg  from  the 
state  of  th«  wind.  (PHilUmorey,  On  Int.  Law^  voL  8,  §  398 ; 
WHdman,  Int.  Imw,  voL  2,  pp.  330-882;  The  iarsighdi,  3 
Rob.  Rep.,  p.  811 ;  Edw:  Rep.,  p.  124 ;  The  Harmonie,  3  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  818  r  The  HenrkiU,  2  Dod.  R^.,  p.  96;  Thh  €htil^ 
btume  Telij  Edw.  R^p.,  p.  6 ;  The  EnvpreaSj  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  868.) 

%  12.  Bat  mere  association  is  not  sufficient  to  entitle  vessels 
to  share  as  constmctive  joint  captors;  tbej  must  have  a  mili- 
tary character,  and  be  capable  of  rendering  military  service ;. 
in  other  words,  there  must  be  an  cmimus  capiendL  Thus,  a 
ship  forming  part  of  a  blockading  squadron,  but  totally 
unrigged,  and  incapable  of  rendering  any  service  at  the 
fime  of  capture,  is  held  to  be  as  much  excluded  as  one 
totally  unconcious  of  the  transaction ;  because,  by  no  possi- 
bility could  that  ship  be  enabled  to  cooperate  in  time.  So  of 
transports  and  store-ships,  although  associated  in  the  same 
service  with  the  actual  captor,  if  destitute  of  a  military 
character,  and  incapable  of  rendering  assistance,  they  cannot 
be  regarded  as  Joint  captors.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the 
enemy  may  have  have  been  intimidated  by  the  presence  of 
such  vessels.  Mere  intimidation  may  be  produced  without 
any  cooperation  having  been  given  or  intended.  If  a  frigate 
were  going  to  attack  an  enemy's  vessel,  and  four  or  five 
large  merchant  ships^  unconcious  of  the  transaction,  should 
appear  in  sight,  they  might  be  objects  of  terror  to  the  enemy, 
but  such  terror  would  not  entitle  them  to  share  in  the  prize 
as  joint  captors.  (WUdmany  Int.  Law^  vol.  2,  pp.  882,  385; 
Philtimore^  On  Int.  Law^  vol.  8,  §  398 ;  The  Cape  of  Good 
JBopey  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  274 ;  The  Twee  Gesuster  and  Le  FranCy 
2  Rob.  Rep.,  pp.  284,  286,  note ;  The  GuMoutm  Tell,  Edw. 
Rep.,  p.  6.) 

S 18*  Convoying  ships  are  under  no  disability  of  claiming 
as  joint  oaptors  an  account  of  their  employment,  if,  in  other 
respects,  entitled  to  share  in  the  prize,  unless  the  capture  is 
made  at  such  a  distance  as  would  remove  them  from  the  per- 
formance of  the  special  duty  of  protecting  their  convoy. 
Being  military  ships  and  capable  of  rendering  assistance, 
(where  not  interfering  with  this  special  duty,)  they  are  enti- 
tled to  all  the  benefits  of  constructive  capture,  whether  the 
construction  arises  from  association,  sight,  or  otherwise.    But 
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if  the  convoying  ship  desert  her  duty,  she  forfeits  al¥  benefit 
of  capture.  {WHdmaUy  Int.  LaWy  vol.  2,  p.  345;  The  Waak" 
samheidy  3  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  1;  The  Fitn/y  8  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  9; 
PhiUimarey  On  Int.  LaWy  vol.  3,  §  395.) 

§  14.  If  a  vessel  be  detached  from  the  fleet  at  the  time  of 
capture  so  as  to  separate  her  from  the  joint  object,  she  can- 
not be  considered  as  a  constituent  part  or  member  of  the 
association,  and  cannot  claim  the  benefit  of  joint  capture 
with  the  fleet,  nor  can  the  fleet  be  allowed  to  come  in  as 
joint  captors  in  any  prize  taken  by  her  after  she  was  detached. 
Thus,  where  two  vessels  of  a  blockading  squadron  were  sent 
to  look  out  for  an  enemy's  ship  and  captured  her,  the  rest 
which  maintained  their  station,  were  held  not  entitled  to 
share.     So,  where  two  vessels  were  detached,  one  by  stress 
of  weather  and  another  in  chase,  they  were  held  not  entitled 
to  share  in  a  capture  made  in  their  absence.    But  where  two 
vessels  where  sent  to  chase  and  the  rest  of  the  fleet  were 
bearing  up  to  suport  them,  the  claim  of  the  latter  to  joint 
capture  was   allowed.      And  a  ship,  forming  a  part  of  a 
blockading  squadron  and  continuing  as  such,  although  tem- 
porarily detached  at  the  time  of  the  summons,  and  not 
returning  till  after  the  capitulation  of  the  place  so  blockaded, 
was,  nevertheless,  entitled  to  share  as  joint  captor  with  the 
rest  of  the  blockading  force.     So,  a  ship  in  joint  chase  of  one 
vessel,  being  ordered  by  a  superior  to  chase  another,  the  two 
chasing  vessels  are  regarded  as  associated  for  the  joint  object 
of  capturing  both  of  those  chased,  and,  although  only  one  is 
captured,  they  jointly  share  in  the  prize.     But  if  neither 
received  or  was  actually  under  the  orders  of  the  other,  or  of  a 
common  superior,  the  case  would  be  different    {PhiUimorey 
On  Int.  LaWy  vol.  8,  §  398 ;  Wildmany  Int.  LaWy  vol.  2,  pp.  330- 
838;  The  Forsigheidy  3  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  311;  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  124; 
The  Island  of  Trinidady  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  92;   The  SieUa  dd 
NorUy  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  349 ;  The  EmpresSy  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  368; 
L'Etoxley  2  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  106 ;  The  Naples  Qranty  2  Dod.  Rep., 
p.  273 ;   Th£  Nordstemy  citedy  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  126 ;   The  Oene^ 
reuXy  citedy  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  16.) 

§  15.  When  land  and  sea  forces  act  in  conjunction,  and  no 
express  provision  is  made  by  statute  for  the  distribution  of 
prizes  taken  by  their  joint  operation,  resort  must  be  had  to 
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the  principles  eetablished  by  jadicial  deciBions.  It  has  been 
held  that  a  mere  general  cooperation,  in  the  same  general 
objects,  will  not  be  sufficient  to  make  land  forces  joint  cap- 
tors with  a  fleet ;  there  must  be  an  actual  assistance  and 
cooperation  in  the  particular  capture.  Where  there  is  pre- 
concert, a  very  slight  service  is  sufficient.  So,  where  soldiers 
are  landed  on  the  coast,  to  cooperate  with  a  fleet,  in  a  con- 
junct expedition,  or  in  a  particular  engagement,  they  are 
entitled  to  share  in  the  capture.  In  the  case  of  a  claim  on 
the  part  of  the  army,  to  share  in  a  capture  made  by  the  fleet, 
the  onus  p*obandi  lies  upon  them  to  show  that  there  was  an 
actual  cooperation  on  their  part,  assisting  to  produce  the  sur- 
render. Without  a  pre-concert,  or  conjunct  expedition, 
they  are  not  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  constructive  capture ; 
therefore,  to  establish  a  claim  of  joint  capture  between  them, 
there  must  be  a  contribution  of  actual  assistance,  and  the 
mere  presence,  or  being  in  sight,  will  not  be  sufficient. 
Between  public  ships  of  war,  there  is  always  conceived  to  be 
a  privity  of  purpose,  which  constitutes  a  community  of  inter- 
est; and  this  community  of  interest  extends  to  public  ships 
of  different  countries,  if  allies;  but  between  land  and  sea 
forces,  acting  independently  of  each  other,  no  such  privity 
can  be  presumed.  Hence,  the  difference  of  the  rules  appli- 
cable to  the  two  cases.  (PMfomorc,  On  Int.  Law^  vol.  8, 
§  899 ;  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  889 ;  The  SieUa  Del 
Norte,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  849 ;  The  Bordrex^hi,  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  65.) 

§  16.  The  public  ships  of  allies,  serving  together,  are  enti- 
tled to  share  in  captures,  the  same  as  those  of  a  single  bellig- 
erent. There  is  no  difterence  in  this  respect,  whether  the 
benefit  of  joint  capture  goes  to  the  government  or  to  the 
vessels,  their  commanders  and  crews.  K,  of  two  allied  joint 
captors,  the  government  of  one  has  made  a  grant  of  the  prize, 
and  the  other  has  not,  the  condemnation  will  be,  in  the  for- 
mer case,  directly  to  the  joint  captor,  and  in  the  latter,  to  the 
government,  according  to  the  share  of  each.  A  question 
may  arise,  in  case  of  joint  capture  by  allies,  with  respect  to 
the  court  which  shall  be  entitled  to  adjudicate  upon  the  cap- 
ture. By  the  convention  of  May  20th,  1854,  entered  into 
between  France  and  England,  it  was  stipulated,  (art  2,)  that 
when  a  joint  capture  shall  be  made  by  the   naval  forces 
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of  the  two  countries,  the  jnriBdictioii  of  the  conntzy  whose 
flag  shall  have  been  borne  by  the  officer  having  the 
saperior  eommand  in  the  action;  and,  (art  2,)  that  when 
a  capture  shall  have  been  made  by  a  cmizer  of  either 
of  the  two  allied  nations,  in  the  presence  and  in  the  sight  of 
a  cmizer  of  the  other,  such  cmizer  contributing  to  the  cap- 
ture, the  adjudication  of  the  case  shall  belong  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  countiy  of  the  actual  captor.  These  rales  are 
founded  in  reason,  and  will  probably  be  adopted  in  all  simi- 
lar cases.  {PhUKmore^  On  Int.  Law^  vol.  3,  §  401 ;  MerUn, 
Repertoire^  Prise  Maritime,  §  14 ;  Ortolan^  Diplomaiie  de  la  Mer., 
tome  2,  appen.  special ;  Pistoye  etDuverdj/j  des  PriscSy  tome  2, 
app. ;  Dalloz,  Bepertoire,  Prise  Maritime^  sec.  8,  art  3.) 

§  17.  It  has  already  been  stated  that,  as  public  ships  of  war 
are  under  a  constant  obligation  to  attack  the  enemy  where- 
ver seen^  and  as  a  neglect  of  this  duty  is  not  to  be  presumed, 
there  is  a  privity  of  purpose^  which  constitutes  a  commujiity 
of  interest,  and  the  mere  circumstance  of  being  in  sight,  is 
sufficient  to  entitle  such  a  vessel  to  the  benefit  of  joint  e^ 
ture.    But  as  the  same  obligation  does  not  rest  upon  priva- 
teers, the  law  does  not  give  them  the  benefit  of  the  same 
presumption  of  an  animus  eapiendi.    They  generally  clothe 
themselves  with  commissions  of  war  for  private  advantage 
only ;  and,  however  allowable  this  may  be  when  combined 
with  other  considerations  of  public  policy,  it  will  not  lead 
to  the  same  inference,  as  in  the  case  of  public  ships  of  war. 
Hence,  the  animus  eapiendi  of  a  privateer  must  be  demonstra- 
ted by  some  overt  act,  by  some  variation  of  conduct,  which 
would  not  have  taken  place,  but  with  reference  to  that  pa^ 
ticular  object,  and   if  the  intention  of  acting  against  the 
enemy  had  not  been  entertained.    A  diflerent  rule  would 
induce  privateers  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  public  ships  of 
war,  and  keeping  in  sight  of  them,  merely  to  become  entitled 
to  the  joint  benefit  of  the  captures  which  thay  might  make. 
But  a  public  ship  of  war,  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  con- 
structive joint  capture,  where  the  actual  taker  is  a  privateer, 
the  same  as  though  both  were  vessels  of  war.     The  reason  of 
this  mle  is  obvious.    {PhUIimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §§  888; 
889 ;  WHdman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  841 ;  Bynkershoek,  QuaesL 
Jur.  Pab.y  lib.  1,  cap.  18;  L'Amiiiey  6  Rob.  Kep.,  p.  261; 
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The  Santa  Brigada^  3  Eob.  Rep.,  p.  52 ;  The  Forsegheid^  3 
Rob.  Rep.,  p.  311 ;  Talbot  v.  Three  BriggSy  1  Dallas.  Rep.,  p. 
95  ;  La  Flore,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  238 ;  The  Galen,  2  Dod.  Rep., 
p.  19  ;  The  Dree  GebroederSy  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  339.) 

§  18.  Revenue  cutters  are  sometimes  furnished  with  letters 
of  marque  and  cruize,  beyond  the  ordinary  limits  of  their 
duty  as  coast  guards,  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  enemy's 
merchant  vessels.  They  are  public  vessels,  but  not  public 
vessels  of  war,  and,  with  respect  to  the  benefits  of  joint  cap- 
ture, are,  by  English  courts,  considered  in  the  light  of  priva- 
teers, and  the  rule  of  constructive  assistance,  from  being  in 
sight,  does  not  apply  to  them ;  for,  not  being  under  the  same 
obligations  as  king's  ships  to  attack  the  enemy,  they  are  not 
entitled  to  the  same  presumption  in  their  favor."  {Philli- 
more,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §  395 :  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2, 
p.  351 ;  The  Bellona,  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  63 ;  Dalloz,  Repertoire^ 
verb.  Prises  MaritimeSj  sec.  8.) 

§  19.  With  respect  to  captures  made  by  boats,  it  is  a  general 
rule,  that  the  ships  to  which  they  belong,  are  entitled  to  share 
as  joint  captors;  or  rather,  the  capture  is  considered  as  made 
by  the  ship,  the  boats  being  a  part  of  the  force  of  the  ship. 
But  if  the  capturing  boat  has  been  detached  from  the  ship  to 
which  it  belongs,  and  attached  to  another,  only  the  ship  to 
which  it  is  attached  at  the  time  of  capture,  shares  in  the  prize. 
Mere  constructive  capture  by  boats,  will  hardly  entitle  the 
ships  to  which  they  belong,  to  be  allowed  to  come  in  as  joint 
captors,  for  the  fact  of  boats  being  in  sight,  does  not  neces- 
sarily raise  the  presumption  of  assistance,  by  the  intimida- 
tion of  the  enemy,  and  the  encouragement  of  the  friend. 
Thus,  where  the  boats  of  a  ship,  lying  in  a  harbor,  were 
within  sight  of  a  capture,  it  was  held  the  ship  could  not  be 
allowed  to  share  as  joint  captor.  {Phillimore,  On  Int.  Law^ 
vol.  3,  §  396 ;  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  349 ;  The  Anna 
Maria,  3  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  211 ;  The  Odin,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  318 ; 
The  Melomane,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  41.) 

§  20.  Captures  made  by  tenders  are  regulated  by  the  same 
rules  as  those  made  by  boats,  the  ship  to  which  the  tender  is 
attached  being  entitled  to  share,  however  distant  she  may  be 
at  the  time  of  capture.    But,  in  order  to  support  the  aver 
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nient  that  the  claimant  was  the  principal,  and  the  capturinj 
vessel  a  mere  tender,  it  must  be  shown,  either  that  there  had 
been  some  express  designation  of  her  as  of  that  character, 
or  that  there  had  been  a  constant  emplovraent  and  occupa- 
tion in  a  manner  peculiar  to  tenders,  equivalent  to  an  express 
designation,  and  sufficient  to  impress  that  character  upon 
her.  {PhiUimore^  On  Int.  LaWy  vol.  3,  §  397;  WiUman^  JhU 
Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  334,  335;  The  CW,  Spink  Rep.,  p.  2(51; 
The  Charlotte,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  580;  The  Melomane^  5  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  41;  The  Island  of  Curaf;oa,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  2S2, 
note;   The  Anna  Maria,  3  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  211.) 

§  21.  Prizes  hold  the  same  relation  to  their  captors,  as  do 
the  boats  of  the  same  vessel.  Hence,  prize  interests  acquired 
by  a  prize-master  on  board  of  a  captured  vessel,  enure  to 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  ship's  company.  This  is  the  nata- 
ral  and  reasonable  result  of  that  community  of  interest  exist- 
ing between  the  prize-master  and  prize-crew,  and  the  captu- 
rir)g  vessel,  the  former  being  merely  temporarily  detached  to 
take  the  prize  into  port,  but  without  any  real  separation  of 
object  or  interest.  {WiUtman,  Int.  Law,  \6\.  2y  %  334;  PM- 
limore.  On  Int.  Ijaic,  vol.  3,  §  396 ;  The  Anna  Maria,  3  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  211 ;  The  Odin,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  318 ;  The  Melomaiu, 
5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  41 ;  The  BeUe  Coquette,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  18; 
The  JSancy,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  327,  note.) 

§22.  The  general  rules  of  joint  capture  for  commissioned 
privateers,  are  also  applicable  to  non-commissoned  vessels; 
with  this  distinction: — that  all  captures  by  the  latter  must 
be  condemned  to  the  government  as  di'oits  of  admiralty,  the 
cnptors  only  receiving  compensation  in  the  nature  of  salvage, 
which  is  usually  awarded  by  the  prize  court,  where  their  con- 
duct has  been  fair;  and  in  cases  where  there  has  been  great 
personal  gallantry  and  merit,  the  whole  value  of  the  prize  is 
given  them.  Where  a  vessel  has  a  commission  against  one 
enemy,  but  none  against  another  whose  property  is  captured, 
it  is  regarded  as  non-commissioned  with  respect  to  that  par- 
ticular capture.  If,  at  the  time  of  the  capture  by  a  vessel 
commissioned  by  letter  of  marque,  the  master  of  the  captur- 
ing vessel  be  not  on  board,  the  capture  is  considered  as  made 
without  commission,  and  enures  to  the  government.    So  of 
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a  vessel  fitted  out  and  manned  bj  a  ship  of  war,  and  acting 
without  any  authority  or  commision ;  unless  brought  within 
the  definition  of  a  iender^  it  is  deemed  a  non-commissioned 
vessel,  and  its  captures  enure,  not  to  the  benefit  of  the  man- 
of-war,  but  to  the  government.  But  the  question  whether 
the  capture  is  made  by  a  duly  commissioned  captor,  or  not, 
is  one  between  the  government  and  the  captor,  with  which 
claimants  have  nothing  to  do ;  they  have  no  legal  standing 
to  assert  the  right  of  the  state.  ( WUdmany  Int.  Law,  vol.  2, 
pp.  336,  837 ;  Phillimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §  383 ;  The 
Charlotte,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  280;  The  Melomane,  5  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  41 ;  The  Dos  HermanoSy  2  "Wheat.  Rep.,  p.  76 ;  The  Cape 
of  Good  Hopcy  2  Rob.  Rep.,  274.) 

§  23.  Where  a  privateer  or  a  non-commissioned  vessel  is 
the  actual  captor,  and  a  man-of-war  only  a  joint  captor,  the 
latter  has  no  right  to  dispossess  the  former,  but  is  entitled  to 
put  some  one  on  board  to  take  care  of  the  interests  she  may 
have  in  the  capture.  It  is  not  essential,  but  a  measure  of 
proper  precaution  and  of  great  convenience,  that  an  interest 
should  be  asserted  at  the  time.  Where  expenses  were  incur- 
red by  the  actual  captor  in  consequence  of  an  omission  of 
this  precaution,  they  were  directed  to  be  paid  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds. Where  a  man-of-war  and  a  privateer  were  joint 
chasers,  and  the  privateer  came  up  first,  and  struck  the  first 
blow,  but  the  man  of-war  was  the  actual  taker,  they  were 
held  to  be  joint  actiial  captors.  ( WUdmarXy  Int.  Law,  vol.  2, 
p.  346 ;  La  Flore,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  271 ;  The  Marianne,  5  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  13;  The  Sacra  Familia,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p  362;  The 
San  Josi,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  244 ;  The  Amiiie,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p. 
268 ;  The  Wanstead,  Ewd.  Rep.,  p.  268.) 

§24.  Any  misconduct  or  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  captur- 
ing vessel,  intended  to  deceive  another,  in  order  to  prevent 
her  from  taking  part  in  a  capture,  is  generally  punished  by 
admitting  the  claim  of  the  latter  to  the  benefit  of  joint  cap- 
tor. Thus,  in  the  case  of  The  Herman  Parlo,  the  actual 
captor  extinguished  his  lights  in  order  to  prevent  other  ships 
from  seeing  the  chase  or  capture.  In  the  case  of  The  JSen- 
draught,  the  captor  hoisted  American  colors,  and  ofiered  to 
protect  the  prize  against  the  other  vessels  who  were  chasing 
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her;  by  this  means,  the  actual  capture  was  deferred  till  the 
other  vessels  were  out  of  sight.  In  both  these  cases  the 
claims  to  joint  capture  were  admitted,  although  the  claimants 
were  not  in  sight  when  the  capture  took  place.  Moreover, 
in  the  latter  case  the  claimants  were  awarded  costs  against 
the  actual  captor.  Where  two  convoying  ships  were  detached 
to  reconnoitre  two  ships  in  sight,  which  turned  out  to  be  a 
British  frigate  and  an  enemy^s  vessel.  The  frigate  signalled 
her  number,  but  made  no  signal  of  an  enemy's  ship  ahead, 
thereby  causing  the  convoying  ships  to  be  recalled.  He 
afterwards  made  the  capture,  and  the  convoying  ships  were 
admitted  as  joint  captors,  on  account  of  her  neglect  to  make 
the  proper  signal.  So,  where  a  non-commissioned  schooner 
which  had  had  an  engagement  with  an  enemy's  vessel,  and 
though  beaten  oflF,  was  still  hanging  upon  her,  was  induced  to 
sheer  off  by  the  actual  captor  coming  up  and  hoisting  French 
colors,  the  claim  of  the  admiralty  to  joint  capture  for  the 
schooner,  was  sustained  by  the  prize  court.  [Pldllimore^  On. 
Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §  389 ;  Wildman,  InU  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  343,  344; 
The  Herman  Parlo,  3  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  8 ;  The  Ecndrauyht,  3  Rob. 
Rep.,  appcu.,  p.  35;  The  Sj^ankler^  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  359 ;  The 
Waaksainheidy  3  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  1 ;  La  Virginiey  5  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  124 ;   The  Eobei%  3  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  194.) 

5  25.  The  distribution  of  prize  among  joint  captors  is 
usually  regulated  by  statute,  but  in  cases  where  no  statute 
exists,  resort  is  had  to  the  general  rule  of  prize  law  estab- 
lished by  the  courts,  which  is,  that  joint  captors  share  in 
proportion  to  their  relative  strength.  And  this  relative 
strength  is  usually  determined  by  the  number  of  men  on 
board  the  actual  taker,  and  the  ships  assisting  in  the  capture. 
The  same  rule  seems  applicable  to  the  case  of  a  joint  capture 
by  a  public  and  private  ship,  whether  the  latter  be  commis- 
sioned or  not;  as  also  where  an  ally  cooperates  in  the  capture. 
{Phillimore^  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §  402 ;  Bynkershoek,  QuaesL 
Jur.  Pub.,  lib.  1,  cap.  18;  Roberts  v.  Hartley,  Doug.  Rep.,  p. 
811;  Duckwork  v.  Tucker,  2  Taunt.  Rep.,  p.  7;  The  Dispaich^ 
2  Gallis.  Rep.,  p.  1 ;  The  Twee  Gesusier,  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  284, 
note ;  Le  Franc,  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  285,  note.) 

§  26.  The  foregoing  remarks  respecting  joint  capture  refer 
to  benefit  in  prize;  but  some  states  also  allow  a  bounty,  or  head 
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money y  for  the  taking  or  destroying  of  vessels  of  the  enemy. 
Such  provision  is  made  by  the  fifth  section  of  the  English 
prize  act.  As  grants  of  this  description  are  considered  as 
made  to  reward  immediate  personal  exertion,  and,  moreover, 
are  fuhlk  grants^  the  courts  construe  them  with  much  more 
rigor  than  they  do  the  conflicting  claims  of  individuals  for 
shares  of  prize  money.  In  these,  as  in  all  other  public  grants, 
the  presumption  is  in  favor  of  the  grantor,  and  against  the 
grantee.  Ileuce,  all  claims  of  constructive  joint  capture,  as 
from  sight,  association  in  chase,  etc.,  are  rejected.  Originally 
the  reward  was  confined  to  actually  combat  only;  but,  it  is 
now  held,  that  where  a  capture  can  be  considered  as  a 
continuation  of  a  general  action,  the  whole  fleet  is  equally 
entitled  to  head  money,  notwithstanding  the  particular  com- 
bat and  formal  taking  or  destroying  by  a  single  ship  belong- 
ing to  the  fleet.  It  is  otherwise  where  the  capture  is  not  the 
immediate  consequence  of  the  general  action.  In  a  general 
engagement  there  can  be  no  distinction  of  combatants ;  the 
whole  fleet  is  supposed  to  contend  with  the  whole  opposing 
force;  it  is  often  so  in  fact,  and  always  so  in  supposition  of 
the  law.  But  if  the  capture  is  mada  under  such  circum- 
stances as  to  destroy  all  supposition  of  a  continuity  of  the 
general  engagement,  the  court  will  pronounce  against  the 
claim  of  the  fleet  to  thare  in  the  head  money.  ( Wildman^ 
Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  821-326;  The  Clarinde,  1  Dod.#Rep.,  p. 
436;  La  Gloire,  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  280;  L'Alcrte,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p. 
238,  The  Ville  de  Varsovie,  2  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  301 ;  IJl  Rayo,  1 
Dod.  Rep.,  p.  42;  The  Babilion,  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  39;  L'Elise^ 
1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  442;  The  Dutch  Schuyts,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  48 ; 
The  Matilda,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  367 ;  The  San  Joseph,  6  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  331;  The  TJranie,  2  Dod,  Rep.,  p.  172;  Iai  Franchuy 
1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  157 ;  The  Santa  Brigada^  3  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  68; 
The  Bellone,  2  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  343.) 

§  27.  In  all  cases  of  collusive  captures,  the  captors,  whether 
single  or  joint,  acquire  no  title  to  the  prize,  and  the  captured 
property  is  condemned  to  the  government.  If  collusion  be 
alleged,  the  usual  simplicity  of  the  prize  proceedings  is 
departed  from  in  order  to  discover  the  fraud,  if  any  exist. 
Evidence  invoked  from  other  prize  causes  is  sometimes 
resorted  to,  as  proof  of  collusion.    Thus,  where  the  same 
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vessel  has  been  proved  guilty  of  collusion  in  another  case, 
during  the  same  cruise,  the  court  will  take  cognizance  of  that 
fact  in  the  claim  before  it.  The  British  prize  act  (section 
twenty)  provides  for  forfeiture  in  all  cases  of  captare  by 
collusion,  or  connivance,  or  consent,  and  any  bond  given  by 
the  captain  or  commander  of  the  captured  vessel,  is,  also, 
declared  to  be  forfeited  to  the  crown.  But  even  without  a 
statutory  provision,  the  same  result  would  follow  from  the 
general  rules  of  maritime  capture,  for  prize  courts  generally 
will  decree  forfeiture  of  the  rights  of  prize  against  the  captors 
for  gross  irregularity  or  fraud,  or  for  any  other  criminal  con- 
duct. Although  the  capture  may  be  a  good  pnze,  if  there 
should  prove  to  be  fraud  and  collusion  between  the  captors 
and  the  captured,  the  former  will  have  forfeited  their  rights, 
and  the  property  is  condemned  to  the  government  generally. 
Forfeiture  may,  also,  be  declared  in  fiivor  of  the  government 
for  other  acts  of  misconduct,  and  for  willful  and  obstinate 
violation  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  captors.  (  WildmaHy  L\L 
LaWy  vol.  2,  pp.  298,  et  seq. ;  KenU  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1, 
p.  359 ;  The  Johanna  Tholen^  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p  .72;  The  George, 
etc.,  1  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  408;  Osivell  v.  Vigne,  15  East.  Rep., 
p.  70;  The  George,  2  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  278;  The  Uxperimeni, 
8  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  261 ;  The  Bothnea  and  The  Jahnstoff,  2 
Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  169 ;  Dalloz,  JReperioire,  verb.  Pris4s  Mari- 
times,  sec.  5.) 

§  28.  So,  in  all  cases  of  forfeiture  of  interest  in  the  prize  by 
the  captors,  the  condemnation  is  to  the  government.  The 
captor  may  forfeit  his  right  of  prize  in  various  ways :  as,  by 
an  unreasonable  delay  in  bringing  the  question  of  prize  or 
no  prize  to  an  adjudication  by  a  competent  court;  by  unne- 
cessarily taking  the  captured  vessel  to  a  neutral  port ;  by 
cruel  treatment  of  the  captured  crew ;  by  breaking  bulk  on 
board,  except  in  case  of  necessity;  by  embezzlement;  by 
breach  of  instructions,  or  any  oftense  against  the  law  of 
nations,  etc.  But  irregularities  on  the  part  of  captors,  origi- 
nating in  mere  mistake  or  negligence,  which  work  no  irrepa- 
rable mischief,  and  are  consistent  with  good  faith,  will  not 
forfeit  their  right  of  prize.  In  order  that  a  prize  court  may 
decree  forfeiture  or  restitution,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
prize  itself  be  brought  within  its  jurisdiction ;  it  is  sufficient 
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that  a  proceeding  be  iustitated  by  the  claimants  against  the 
captor.  Thus,  if  the  prize  be  lost  at  sea,  the  court  still  has 
jurisdiction  of  the  case,  and  may  proceed  to  its  adjudication 
at  the  instance  of  either  the  captors  or  the  claimants.  So,  if 
captured  property  be  converted  by  the  captors,  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  prize  court  over  the  case  continues;  it  may  always 
proceed  in  rem,  wherever  the  prize,  or  the  proceeds  of  the 
prize,  can  be  traced  to  the  hands  of  any  person  whatever; 
and  this  it  may  do,  notwithstanding  any  stipulation  in  the 
nature  of  bail  had  been  taken  for  the  property.  But  the 
court  may  exercise  a  sound  discretion  whether  it  will  inter- 
fere in  favor  of  the  captors,  in  case  the  captured  property  has 
been  unjustifiably  or  illegally  converted,  and  in  case  the  dis- 
position of  the  captured  vessel  and  crew  has  not  been  accor- 
ding to  duty.  "If  no  sufficient  cause,"  says  Chief  Justice 
Taney,  "is  shown  to  justify  the  sale,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
captor  has  been  unjust  and  oppressive,  the  court  may  refuse 
to  adjudicate  upon  the  validity  of  the  capture,  and  award 
restitution  and  damages  against  the  captor;  although  the 
seizure  as  prize  was  originally  lawful,  or  made  upon  probable 
cause.  And  the  same  rule  prevails  where  the  sale  was  justi- 
fiable, and  the  captor  has  delayed,  for  an  unreasonable  time, 
to  institute  proceedings  to  condemn  it.  Upon  a  libel  filed 
by  the  captured,  as  for  a  marine  trespass,  the  court  will  refuse 
to  award  a  monition  to  proceed  to  adjudication  on  the  ques- 
tion of  prize  or  no  prize,  but  will  treat  the  captor  as  a  wrong- 
doer from  the  beginning.'*  ( WUdmaUy  Int.  LaWy  vol.  2,  pp. 
298,  299;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  368,  359;  The 
Susannah,  6  Rob.  liep.,  p.  48 ;  The  Falcon,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p. 
194;  L'Ecole,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  220;  La  Dame  Cecile,  6  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  257 ;  The  Pomona,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  25 ;  The  Arabella 
and  Madeira,  1  Gallis.  Rep.,  p.  368 ;  Jecker,  et  al.  v.  Montgomery, 
13  Howard  Rep.,  p.  516;  British  Piize  Act,  sec.  30;  Dalhz, 
Repertoire,  verb.  Prises  Mariiimes,  sec.  5.) 

§  29.  Probable  cause  of  seizure  is,  by  the  general  usage  of 
nations  and  the  decisions  in  admiralty,  a  sufficient  excuse  in 
cases  of  capture  dejure  belli,  and  this  question  belongs  exclu- 
sively to  the  court,  which  has  jurisdiction  to  restore  or  con- 
demn. The  general  principles  which  govern  cases  of  this 
character,  are  embodied  in  the  statute  laws  of  the  United 
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States.  The  act  of  June  26th,  1812,  section  six,  provides  that 
the  courts  of  the  United  States  in  which  the  case  may  be 
finally  decided,  **  shall  and  may  decree  restitution,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  when  the  capture  shall  have  been  made  without 
just  cause;  and  if  made  without  probable  cause^  or  otherwise 
unreasonably,  may  order  and  decree  damages  and  costs  to 
the  party  injured."  If  there  be  a  reasonable  suspicion,  it  is 
proper  to  make  the  capture,  and  submit  the  cause  for  adjudi- 
cation  before  the  proper  tribunal,  and,  although  the  court 
should  acquit  without  the  formality  of  further  proof,  the 
captors  will  be  justifiable,  by  reason  of  such  probable  cause; 
but  where  the  seizure  is  wholly  without  excuse,  they  are 
liable  for  costs,  and  for  the  damages  which  ensue  from  the 
seizure,  and  such  damages  and  costs  will  be  decreed  to  the 
party  injured.  The  liability  of  the  captor  for  damages  and 
costs,  depends,  in  general,  upon  his  good  faith  and  intentions; 
a  court  will  seldom  impose  damages  for  a  mere  error  of  judg- 
ment, unless  the  irregularity  is  very  gross,  and  works  a  serious 
injury  to  the  claimants.  They  are  never  responsible  for  the 
neglect  or  error  of  the  captured  vessel.  Thus,  if  a  vessel, 
although  not  liable  to  condemnation,  has  defective  documents 
on  board,  or  does  not  show  proper  papcre,  the  captor  is  not 
liable  for  either  costs  or  damages,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
court  will  generally  allow  him  costs  and  expenses,  to  be  paid 
by  the  claimants  to  whom  the  restitution  is  made.  But,  if 
he  unreasonably  delay  to  procure  an  adjudication,  or  is  other- 
wise guilty  of  negligence  or  good  faith,  he  is  liable  for  costs 
and  damages.  The  owners  of  captured  property-,  which  is 
lost  through  the  fault  or  negligence  of  the  captors,  are  enti- 
tled to  compensation  in  damages,  and  thevalueof  the  vessel, 
cost  of  cargo,  with  all  charges,  and  the  premium  of  insurance 
if  paid,  are  allowed  in  ascertaining  the  amount  of  damages. 
"Where  a  ship  was  justifiably  captured,  but  not  liable  to  be 
condemned,  was  lost  by  the  culpable  negligence  of  the  prize- 
master,  restitution  in  the  value  of  ship  and  freight  was 
decreed.  Where  freight  is  decreed,  it  is  to  be  estimated  on 
the  footing  of  a  fair  commercial  profit.  A  captor  is  liable 
for  demurrage,  in  all  cases  of  unjustifiable  delay;  for  sending 
his  prize  into  an  inconvenient  port;  for  loss  of  the  ship  if  he 
refuses  to  take  a  pilot,  but  not  where  there  is  a  regular  pilot 
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on  board;  for  deficiency  of  cargo;  but  not,  without  negligence 
or  misconduct,  for  goods  stolen  from  a  warehouse  after  com- 
mission of  unlivery.  All  claims  to  costs  and  damages  are 
extinguished  by  accepting  an  unconditional  release  of  the 
vessel.  ( Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  168-177 ;  U.  S.  Sia^ 
tuies  at  Large,  vol.  2,  p.  761 ;  The  Palmyray  12  Wheaton  Rep., 
p.  1 ;  2'he  George,  1  Mason  llep.,  p.  24;  Locke  v.  The  TJ.  &, 
7  Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  339 ;  Shattuck  v.  Maley,  1  Wash.  Rep.,  p, 
245 ;  Jecker,  ei  al,  v.  Montgomery,  13  Howard  Rep.,  p.  605 ; 
Bello,  Lerecho  Jntemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  5,  §  6.) 

§80.  Questions  with  respect  to  the  liability  of  admirals 
of  fleets,  and  commanders  of  squadrons,  for  captures  made 
by  vessels  and  oflScers  under  their  commands,  and  of  own- 
ers of  privateers  for  the  acts  of  their  captains,  have  often 
been  adjudicated  upon  by  the  courts.  The  commander  of 
a  squadron,  or  the  admiral  of  a  fleet,  is  liable  to  individuals 
for  the  trespasses  of  those  under  his  command,  in  case  of 
actual  presence  and  cooperation,  or  of  positive  orders. 
Where,  in  such  cases,  the  capture  has  actually  taken  place, 
the  prize-master  is  considered  as  a  bailee  to  the  use  of  the 
whole  fleet  or  squadron,  who  are  to  share  in  the  prize  money, 
and  thus  the  commander  may  be  made  responsible ;  but  not 
BO  as  to  mere  trespasses,  unattended  with  a  conversion  to  the 
use  of  the  fleet  or  squadron.  With  respect  to  costs  ami  dam- 
ages, it  is  a  general  rule  in  relation  to  public  ships,  that  the 
actual  wrong-doer,  and  he  alone,  is  responsible.  It  is  not 
meant  by  this  that  the  crew  of  the  capturing  ship  are  respon- 
sible for  a  seizure  made  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of 
their  superior;  but  that  the  person  actually  ordering  the  sei- 
zure is  the  one  to  be  held  liable  for  costs  and  damages.  Thus, 
the  commander  of  a  single  vessel  is  liable  for  the  acts  of  all 
under  his  command,  and  the  commander  of  a  fleet  or  squad- 
ron, in  case  of  actual  presence  and  cooperation,  or  of  positive 
orders.  In  the  United  States  he  is  also  held  responsible  for 
acts  done  under  his  permissive  orders ;  but  not  so  in  Eng- 
land. The  captain,  there,  must  be  looked  to  as  the  actual 
wrong-doer,  and  the  admiral  is  responsible  to  him  if  he  has 
given  express  orders  for  the  particular  seizure.  {Kent,  Com. 
on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  100 ;  Phillimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  S 
457 ;  The  Mentor,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  177 ;  The  IMigeniia,  1  Dod. 
Rep.,  p.  404;  The  Eleanor,  2  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  346.) 
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§  31.  In  the  case  of  privateers,  the  owners,  as  well  as  the 
masters,  are  responsible  for  the  damages  and  costs  occa:iioned 
by  illegal  captures,  and  this  to  the  extent  of  the  actual  loss 
and  injury,  even  if  it  exceed  the  amount  of  the  bond  usually 
given  upon  the  taking  out  of  the  commission.  But  such 
owners  who  are  only  constructively  liable,  are  not  bound  to 
the  extent  of  vindictive  damages,  although  the  original  wrong- 
doers, in  case  of  gross  and  wanton  outrage  in  an  illegal  sei- 
zure, may  be  made  responsible  beyond  the  loss  actually  sus- 
tained. The  sureties  to  the  bond  are  responsible  only  to  the 
extent  of  the  sum  in  which  they  are  bound.  But,  if  a  person 
appear  on  behalf  of  the  captain  of  a  privateer,  and  give 
security  in  his  own  name  as  principal  in  the  stipulation,  with 
other  sureties,  he  is  liable,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cap- 
tain, as  principal.  A  part  owner  of  a  privateer  is  not 
exempted  from  being  a  party  to  the  suit,  in  consequence  of 
having  made  compensation  for  his  share  to  the  claimant  and 
received  a  release  from  him.  A  person  may  be  holden  a 
part  owner  of  a  privateer,  although  his  name  has  never  been 
inserted  in  the  bill  of  sale  or  in  the  ship's  register.  (IhUoZj 
Ripeioirej  verb.  Prises  MariiimeSj  sec.  2,  art.  3;  Siquelmc, 
Derecho  Pub.  Ird.y  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  13;  Browriy  Civil  and  Adm, 
Law,  vol.  2,  p.  140 ;  Phillimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §  458; 
Bynkershoek,  Quaest.  Jur.  Pub.^  lib.  1,  cap.  19;  Poihier^Dt 
PropriiUy  No.  92;  Vafon,  sur  V Ordormancey  liv.  8,  tit.  9.;  Tad- 
hot  V.  Three  Brigs,  1  Dal.  Rop.,  p.  95 ;  The  Die  Fire  Danur,  5 
Rob.  Rep.,  p.  318;  The  Der  Mohr,  3  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  129;  Tk 
Gerolama,  3  Hagg.  Rep.,  p.  187 ;  Del  Col.  v.  Arnold,  8  Ball. 
Rep.,  p.  333;  The  Anna  Maria,  2  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  327;  King 
Y.  Ferguson,  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  84;  The  Karasan,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p. 
260;  T/ie  WiUiam,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  214;  Bello,  Derecho  Inter- 
nationxd,  pt.  2,  cap.  6,  §  5;  Code  de  Commerce,  liv.  2,  tit  3, 
art.  217 ;  Bedarride,  Droit  Com.,  §§  300,  et  seq.) 

§  82.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  prize  master,  immediately  on  his 
arrival  in  port,  to  institute  proceedings  in  the  proper  court 
for  the  adjudication  of  his  prize.  He  should  also  deliver 
over  to  the  commissioner,  or  proper  officer  of  the  court,  all 
the  papers  and  documents  found  on  board,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  make  affidavit  that  they  are  delivered  up  as  taken, 
without  fraud,  addition,  subdivision  or  embezzlement    He 
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should  also  have  the  master  and  principal  officers,  and  some 
of  the  crew,  of  the  captured  vessel,  brought  in  for  examina- 
tion. This  examination  should  take  place  as  soon  as  possible 
afker  the  arrival  of  the  vessel.  Prize-masters  are  considered 
as  bailees  to  the  use  of  the  captors,  who  are  to  share  in  prize 
money.  If  the  prize  be  lost  by  the  misconduct  of  the  prize- 
master,  or  for  neglecting  to  take  a  pilot,  or  to  put  on  board  a 
proper  prize-crew,  the  captors  are  held  responsible.  So,  also, 
in  claims  for  demurrage  in  not  bringing  in  the  prize  in  due 
time,  or  neglectiug  to  have  the  case  adjudicated  before  a 
competent  court.  Oourts  of  prize  have  jurisdiction  of  all 
prize  agents,  and  determine  upon  the  legality  of  their 
appointment,  and  the  disposition  which  they  may  make  of 
the  proceeds  of  sales  of  prizes,  etc.  If  they  pay  such  pro- 
ceeds over  to  the  captors  without  an  order  of  the  court,  they 
are  responsible  to  the  owners  of  the  captured  property 
for  the  net  amounts  so  received  by  them,  in  case  restitution 
is  received.  The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  prize-agents, 
where  not  regulated  by  statutes,  are  usually  determined  by 
the  rules  and  orders  of  the  courts.  {BellOy  Derecho  Interna^ 
cional^  pt.  2,  cap.  5,  §  5 ;  Phillimore^  On  InU  Law,  vol.  3,  §§  472, 
et  seq.;  T/i6  Der  Mohr,  3  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  129 ;  The  Speculalioriy 
2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  293 ;  The  William,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  316 ;  Del 
CoL  V.  Arnold,  3  Dall.  Rep.,  p.  333 ;  Wilcox  v.  U.  Ins.  Co.y 
2  Binn.  Rep.,  p.  674;  Home  v.  Camden,  1  H.  Black.  Rep., 
pp.  374,  624;  Willis  v.  Commissioners,  6  East.  Rep.,  p.  22; 
Tlie  Noysomhed,  7  Ves.  Rep.,  p.  693 ;  Smart  v.  Wdff,  3  Durn. 
and  East.  Rep.,  p.  323 ;  T*he  Pomona,  1  Bod.  Rep.,  p.  26 ; 
The  Herkimer,  Stew.  Rep.,  p.  328 ;  The  Louis,  5  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  146;  The  Polly,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  147,  note;  The  Printz 
Henrick,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  96 ;  The  Exeter,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  173; 
The  Princessa,  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  31 ;  The  St.  Lawrence,  2  Gallis. 
Rep.,  p.  19 ;  The  Bmtus,  2  Gallis.  Rep.,  p.  626  ;  Bingham  v. 
Cabot,  3  Ballas  Rep.,  p.  19 ;  Kean  v.  Brig  Gloucester,  2  Dall. 
Rep.,  p.  36 ;  Hill  v.  Ross,  3  Ball.  Rep.,  p.  331 ;  Penhallow  v. 
Doane,  3  Ball.  Rep.,  p.  64.) 
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2  1.  Title  to  property  captured  at  sea  —  J  2.  Must  be  tried  by  prixe  court  of  c*p- 
tor —  §  3.  Apparent  exceptions  to  rule  —  J  4.  Rule  varied  by  municipal  regw- 
Iatious-:-§  5.  By  treaty  stipulations  — |  6.  Prize  courts  in  general  — |T. 
In  Great  Britain— §8.  In  the  United  Slates— {9.  The  President  cannot 
confer  priee  jurisdiction — f  10.  Court  may  sit  in  the  country  of  captor  or 
his  ally — 1 11.  But  not  in  neutral  territory  —  {  12.  In  conquered  territ<>ry 
—  §13.  Extent  of  jurisdiction  —  1 14.  Location  of  prize  —  {15.  Dccisioa 
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Cases  of  England  and  Prussia  in  1753,  and  the  United  States  and  Denmark 
in  1830  —  2  18.  When  jurisdiction  may  be  inquired  into  —  §  19.  How  fer 
governed  by  municipal  laws  —  I  20.  Character  of  proceedings,  of  proof?, 
etc.— §  21.  Custody  of  property  — {  22.  Conduct  of  suit  by  captors— ^  23. 
Who  may  appear  as  claimants  — {  24.  Duties  of  claimants  —  |  25.  Natura 
and  form  of  decrees. 

S  1.  It  has  been  shown  elsewhere,  that  in  war  on  land,  the 
title  to  personal  and  movable  property  is  considered  as  lost 
to  the  owner  as  soon  as  the  captor  has  acquired  a  firm  pos- 
session,  which,  as  a  general  rule,  is  considered  as  taking  place 
after  a  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours;  but,  that  this  rule  does  DOt, 
at  least  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  apply  to 
maritime  captures,  which  are  held  in  abeyance  till  the  lega-i 
lity  of  the  capture  is  determined  by  some  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction.     A  diflerent  principle,  however,  is  applied  in 
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case  of  the  recapture  of  property  of  the  continental  nations 
of  Europe,  who  adhere  to  the  old  rule  of  perductio  infra  prae- 
sidia,  or  of  reclamation  ante  occasum  solis.  Kent,  and  other 
modern  writers  of  authority,  contend  for  the  absoluteness  of 
the  rule,  as  one  fully  established  by  usage  and  incorporated 
into  the  code  of  international  jurisprudence,  that,  "the  pro- 
perty is  not  changed  in  favor  of  the  neutral  vendee  or  recap- 
tor,  so  as  to  bar  the  original  owner,  until  a  regular  sentence 
of  condemnation  has  been  pronounced  by  some  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction,  belonging  to  the  sovereign  of  the  captor; 
and  the  purchaser  must  be  able  to  show  documentary  evi- 
dence of  that  fact  to  support  his  title.'*  Such  is  undoubt- 
edly the  practice  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  but 
with  respect  to  recaptures,  it  is  by  no  means  universal,  some 
states  retaining  the  ancient  practice,  and  others  adopting  the* 
rule  of  reciprocity.  But  this  question  will  be  particularly 
considered  under  the  head  of  recaptures.  {Kevt,  Com.  on  Am.. 
LaWy  vol.  1,  pp.  101,  102 ;  BeUoj  Derecho  Liiemadonaly  pt.  2, 
cap.  5,  §  4;  WlieaicTiy  JElem,  Int.  Law^  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §§  11,  12; 
DalloZy  lieperioire^  verb.  Prises  des  MarUimes ;  Wildmany  Int. 
LaWy  vol.  2,  pp.  277-280;  Phillimoi^ey  On  Int.  LaiOy  vol.  3, 
§§  407,  et  seq. ;  GroiiuSy  de  Jar.  Bel.  ac  Pac.y  lib.  8,  cap.  6,  §  3; 
Bynkershoeky  Quaest.  Jur.  Pub.y  lib.  1,  cap.  5 ;  Valiny  Comm. 
sur  r  Ordonnancey  liv.  3,  tit  9,  §  8 ;  Pistoye  et  Diwerdj/,  Dcs  Pri- 
seSy  tits.  7,  8.) 

§2.  The  validity  of  a  maritime  capture  must  be  deter- 
mined by  a  prize  court  of  the  government  of  the  captor,  and 
cannot  be  adjudicated  by  the  court  of  any  other  country. 
The  reason  of  this  rule  is  based  upon  the  responsibility  which 
the  law  of  nations  imposes  upon  the  government  of  the  cap- 
tor in  case  of  unlawful  condemnation  of  the  captured  pro- 
perty. If  the  court  of  any  country  other  than  that  of  the 
captor  were  to  condemn,  the  government  of  the  captor 
could  not  be  held  responsible  to  the  government  whose 
citizen  is  unlawfully  deprived  of  his  property.  This  rule 
necessarily  excludes  the  jurisdiction  of  a  prize  court  of  an 
ally  over  captures  made  by  his  co-belligerent.  The  govern- 
*  ment  of  the  captor  is  held  responsible  to  other  states  for  the 
acts  of  his  own  subjects,  but  not  for  those  of  his  allies.  It 
is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  courts  of  an  ally  cannot  deter- 
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mine  whether  captured  property  shall  be  restored  to  the  ori- 
ginal owner,  or  whether  the  captor's  government  shall 
assume  the  responsibility  of  its  condemnation.  Mr.  Philli- 
more  asserts,  that  the  question  of  prize  may  be  adjudicated 
in  "  the  court  of  the  captor  or  of  his  ally,"  on  the  ground 
that  unam  constituunt  civitaiem;  but  none  of  the  authorities  to 
which  he  refers  support  his  position  ;  they  refer  to  the  localifg 
of  the  prize  when  condemned,  or  to  the  p/oee  where  the  court 
was  sitting  at  the  time  of  condemnation,  but  not  to  the  ori- 
gin of  the  court  itself;  in  none  of  the  cases  to  which  he  refers 
was  it  held  that  the  court  of  an  ally  may  condemn.  On  the 
contrary,  Chancellor  Kent  says  distinctly,  "  The  prize  court 
of  an  ally  cannot  condemn ;"  and  Mr.  Wheaton  ia  equally 
distinct  and  emphatic:  "Where  the  property  is  carried  into 
the  port  of  an  ally,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  although  it  cannot  itself  condemn^  from 
permitting  the  exercise  of  that  final  act  of  hostility,  etc" 
For  the  same  reason,  the  condemnation  of  a  capture  cannot 
be  pronounced  in  the  prize  court  of  a  neutral ;  for,  as  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  captor  is  answerable  to  other  states  for  such 
condemnation,  it  is  proper  that  it  should  be  made  by  its  owa 
courts.  Moreover,  if  the  courts  of  neutral  countries  were 
allowed  to  determine  such  questions,  their  decisions  would 
inevitably  involve  their  respective  governments  in  hostilities 
with  one  or  the  other  of  the  belligerent  parties,  or  with  other 
neutral  states,  the  property  of  whose  citizens  might  be  con- 
demned for  some  violation  of  neutral  duties.  Their  exclu- 
sion rests  not  only  on  the  fact  that  the  exercise  of  this  autho- 
rity would  be  inconsistent  with  the  neutral  character,  but 
also,  on  the  well  established  practice  and  usage  of  nations. 
{Kent^  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  103 ;  Wheaton^  JSlem,  InL 
Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §§  13,  16 ;  PhiUimore,  On  Int.  Law^  vol.  3, 
§§  365,  et  seq. ;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  379-390;  Hubner, 
de  la  Saisie  des  Batimens,  etc.,  liv.  1,  ch.  11,  §  8;  Mar  tens  ^  Pre- 
CIS  du  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  7,  §  312;  D'Hauterive  and  Dc 
Cussg,  Traith  de  Commerce,  t.  9,  p.  375 ;  Pistoye  et  Duvcrdy, 
Des  Prises,  tit.  8 ;  The  Flad  Ogm,  1  Rob.  Eep.,  p.  135 ;  The 
Pe:i^s€verance,  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  240;  The  Kierlighett,  3  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  95 ;  Havtiock  v.  Pockwood,  8  Burn,  and  East  Hep.,  p. 
268;  Donaldson  v.   Thompson,  1  Cowp.  Rep.,  p.  429;    Tk 
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Invincible,  2  Gallis.  Rep.,  p.  28 ;  1  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  238 ; 
Maissonnaire  v.  Keating,  2  Gallis.  Rep.,  p.  224 ;  The  Finlay 
and  William^  1  Peters  Rep.,  p.  12 ;  Wkeelright  v.  Depeyster^ 
1  Johns.  Rep.,  p.  471 ;  Page  v.  Lejiox,  16  Johns.  Rep.,  p. 
172 ;  JBellOf  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  o,  §  4 ;  Meffter, 
Droit  International,  §  172 ;  Hautefeuille,  Des  Nations  NeutreSy 
tit.  12,  ch.  2;  Dalloz,  Repertoire,  verb.  Prises  Mariiimes,  sec.  6; 
Pougety  Droit  Maritime,  tome  1,  app.) 

§  8.  There  are  two  apparent  exceptions  to  this  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  the  prize  courts  of  the  captor's  country  over 
questions  of  prize ;  Jirst,  where  the  capture  is  made  within 
the  territory  of  a  neutral  state,  and  second,  where  it  is  made 
by  a  vessel  fitted  out  within  the  territory  of  the  neutral  state. 
In  either  of  these  cases,  the  judicial  tribunals  of  such  neu- 
tral state  have  jurisdiction  to  determine  the  validity  of  cap- 
tures so  made,  and  to  vindicate  its  own  neutrality  by  resto- 
ring the  property  of  its  own  subjects,  or  of  other  states  in 
amity  wnth  it.  '*  A  neutral  nation,*'  says  the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  States,  "which  knows  its  duty,  will  not  inter- 
fere between  belligerents,  so  as  to  obstruct  them  in  the 
exercise  of  their  undoubted  right  to  judge,  through  the 
medium  of  their  own  courts,  of  the  validity  of  every  capture 
made  under  their  respective  commissions,  and  to  decide  on 
every  question  of  prize  law  which  may  arise  in  the  progress 
of  such  discussion.  But  it  is  no  departure  from  this  obliga- 
tion, if,  in  a  case  m  which  a  captured  vessel  be  brought,  or 
voluntarily  comes,  infra  prasidia,  the  neutral  nation  extends 
its  examination  so  far  as  to  ascertain  whether  a  trespass  has 
been  committed  on  its  own  neutrality  by  the  vessel  which 
has  made  the  capture.  So  long  as  a  nation  does  not  inter- 
fere in  the  war,  but  professes  an  exact  impartiality  toward 
both  parties,  it  is  its  duty,  as  well  as  right,  and  its  safety, 
good  faith  and  honor  demand  of  it,  to  be  vigilant  in  pre- 
venting its  neutrality  from  being  abused,  for  the  purpose  of 
hostility  against  either  of  them.  *  *  *  In  the  perfor- 
mance of  this  duty,  all  the  belligerents  must  be  supposed  to 
have  an  equal  interest;  and  a  disregard,  or  neglect  of  it, 
^  would  inevitably  expose  a  neutral  nation  to  the  charge  of 
insincerity,  and  to  the  just  dissatisfaction  and  complaints  of 
the  belligerent,  the  property  of  whose  subjects  should  not, 
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under  such  circumstances,  be  restored."  These  are  not,  pro- 
perly considered,  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  of  prize 
jurisdiction,  but  are  cases  where  the  courts  of  a  neutral  state 
are  called  upon  to  interfere  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
and  vindicating  its  neutrality.  [Dalloz^  Seperioire^  verb.  Pri- 
ses Maritime,  sec.  6;  Pistoye  et  Duverdy,  Des  Prises^  tit  S; 
Wheaton,  Elem.  Int.  Laio^  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  14 ;  Tke  EstreUa, 
4  Wheaton,  Rep.,  p.  298;  The  Santissima  Trinidad^  7  Whea- 
ton  Rep.,  p.  284;  L' Invincible^  1  Wheaton  Kep.,  p.  238 ;  I/i 
Amistad  de  liueSy  5  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  385 ;  Brig  Alert  and  Oar- 
go  V.  Bias  Moran^  9  Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  359  ;  La  Concepciori,  6 
Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  235 ;  Talbot  v.  JanseUy  3  Dallas  Rep.,  p. 
133 ;  Bdlo^  Derecho  Iniernacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  5,  §  4 ;  Hefftcr, 
Droit  Interfuttional,  §  172 ;  Hautefeuille,  Des  Nations  Neutres, 
tit.  12,  ch.  2.) 

§  4.  Attempts  have  been  made  by  some  states  to  give  to 
their  own  tribunals  prize  jurisdiction  of  all  captured  property 
brought  within  their  territorial  limits.  Such  a  municipal 
regulation  was  made  by  France,  in  1681,  and  its  justice  was 
defended  on  the  ground  of  compensation  for  the  privilege  of 
asylum  granted  to  the  captor  and  his  prizes  in  a  neutral  port. 
"  There  can  be  no  doubt,**  says  Mr.  Wheaton,  "that  such  a 
condition  may  be  annexed  by  the  neutral  state  to  the  privi- 
lege of  l.ringing  belligerent  prizes  into  its  ports,  which  it 
may  grant  or  refuse,  at  its  pleasure,  provided  it  be  done 
impartially  to  all  the  belligerent  powers  ;  but  such  a  condi- 
tion is  not  implied  in  a  mere  general  permission  to  enter  the 
neutral  ports.  The  captor  who  avails  himself  of  such  a  pe^ 
mission,  does  not  thereby  lose  the  militarj'  possession  of  the 
captured  property,  which  gives  to  the  prize  courts  of  his  own 
country  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  determine  the  lawfulness  of 
the  capture.  *  *  *  The  claim  of  any  neutral  proprietor, 
even  a  subject  of  the  state  into  whose  ports  the  captured  ves- 
sel or  goods  may  have  been  carried,  must,  in  general,  be 
asserted  in  the  prize  court  of  the  belligerent  country,  which 
alone  has  jurisdiction  of  the  question  of  prize  or  no  prize." 
Wheaton,  Ekm.  Bit.  Laio,  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  14 ;  Valin,  Comm.  sivr 
VOrd.j  liv.  8,  tit.  9;  Lajnpredi,  Commerce  des  Neutres,  pt.  1,  § 
14;  pt.  2,  No.  3;  Phillimore,  On  Int.  Laic,  vol.  3,  §366; 
Pistoye  et  DuvcTdy^  Des    Prises^  tit  8;    Manning,    Law  of 
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Natiom,  p.  380,;  Bfitto,  Derecho  Jn^emaoiamiZ,  pt  2,  q»^.A^^A\ 
JSeffier^  DrqiJL  Iniermtionaly  §  172 ;  HgutefmUe^  Des  NaUcm^ 
Nmtres^  tit  12,  ob..Sl;  DaUof^i  M^ertoirfij ,verl^»  JPni^^s  Mcinr 
MmeSy  sec.  6.) 

§  6.  The  Tole  has  sometimes  been  yaried  by^trealy  stiptda- 
'lions.    Thus,  in  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Bepablic  of  Columbia  in  1825,  art  21,  and  between  the 
United  States  and 'Chile  in  188>2,  art.  21,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  established  conrte 'for  prize  cases  in  the  conntiy  to  which 
•the  prizes  may  be  conducted,  should  alone  take  cognizance 
of  them.    But  it  must  be  observed  that  such  stipulations  can 
•bind  only  those  who  make  the  engagements.    The  courts  of 
neutral  states  would  not  be  bound  to  exercise  such  jurisdic- 
.  tion,  nor  could  states  not  parties  to  the  treaty  be  debarred 
-&om  claiming  the  right  of  trial  by  their  own  prize  courts, 
which  alone,  under  the  general  law  of.nations,.haye  jurisdic- 
tion of  prize  causes.    {U.  8.  Statutes  at  Jjorge^  vol.  8,  pp.  816, 
■  489;  Kmty  Com.  on  Am,  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  104,  note;  PMtU- 
moTty  on  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  865 ;  Manning^  Law  cf  NaUanSy 
p.  888 ;  BMo,  Dereeho  International^  pt  2,  cap.  5,  §  4.) 

§  6.  There  is  evidently  a  wide  distinction  between  the  ordi- 
nary municipal  tribunab  of  the  state,  proceeding  under  the 
municipal  laws  as  their  rule  of  decision,  and  prize  tribunals 
appointed  by  its  authority,  and  professing  to  administer  the  law 
of  nations  to  foreigners  as  well  as  subjects.  "  The  ordinary 
municipal  tribunals,"  says  Wheaton,  ".acquire  jurisdiction 
over  the  person  or  property,  of  a  foreigner,  either  expresetd 
by  his  voluntarily  bringing  the  suit,,  or  implied  by  the  fact  of 
his  bringing  his  person  or  property  within  the  territory.  But 
when  courts  of  prize  exercise  their  jurisdiction  over  vessels 
captured  at  sea,  the  property  of  fbrereigners .  ^s  brought  by 
force  within  the  territory  of  the  state  by  which  those  tribu- 
nals are  constituted.  By  natural  law,  .the  tribunals  of  the 
captor's  country  are  no  more  the  rightfol  exdusive  judges  of 
captures  in  war,  made  on  the  high  ^eas  from  ui^der  the  neu- 
tral flag,  than  are  the  tribunals  Of  the  neutral  Qountiy.  The 
equality  of  nations  would,  on  principle,  seem  to  forbid  the 
exercise  of  a  jurisdiction  thus,  acquired  by  force  and  violence, 
and  administered  by  tribunals.whichv^^WAOt  be  ^npairtud 
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between  the  litigating  parties,  because  created  by  the  sover- 
eign of  the  one  to  judge  the  other.     Such,  however,  is  the 
actual  constitution  of  the  tribunals  in  which,  by  the  positive 
international  law,  is  vested  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  prizes 
taken  in  war."     From  this  evident  and  wide  difitinction 
between  ordinary  cases  of  litigation,  under  municipal  law, 
and  the  condemnation  of  maritime  captures,  under   the 
law  of  nations,  there  has  resulted  the  rule  that  no  court  can 
have  prize  jurisdiction  unless  it  be  expressly  made  a  prize 
tribunal  by  the  authority  of  the  State  to  which  it  belongs. 
But,  the  organization  of  the  court,  and  the  manner  of  exer- 
cising this  jurisdiction,  must  depend  upon  the  constitution 
and  local  laws  of  each  state,  and  are  different  in  di^rent 
countries.     {Kenty   Com.   on  Am.   Law,   p.   108;     WAeoton, 
Mem.  Int.  Law^  pt  4,  ch.  2,  §  13 ;   Jecher  el  aL  v.  Mind- 
gomeryy  18  Howard  Rep.,  p.  516;   PhUUmore,  on  Int.  Ixac, 
vol.  8,  §§  487,  et  seq.;  Linda  v.  Rodney^  Doug.  Rep.,  pp.  613- 
616;  HautefeuiUey  Des  Nations  Neutres,  tit  2y  ch.  2,  see.  2; 
DalloZy  Bepertoire^  verb.  Prises  MaritimeSj  sec  6 ;  Pistoye  d 
Duverdy^    Des   Prises,  tit  8;    Mphinstone  v.    Bedreeehund, 
Knapp  Rep.,  pp.  360,  361.) 

§  7.  The  English  court  of  admiralty  is  divided  into  two 
distinct  tribunals,  one  of  which  is  called  the  instance  eowrU 
and  the  other  the  prize  court ;  the  former  having  generally 
all  the  jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty,  except  in  prize  casess 
and  the  latter,  acting  under  a  special  commission,  distinct 
from  the  usual  commission  given  to  judges  of  the  admiralty, 
to  enable  the  judge,  in  time  of  war,  to  assume  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  prizes.  "The  manner  of  proceeding,"  says  I*ord 
Mansfield,  "  is  totally  different.  The  whole  systeni  of  liti- 
gation and  jurisprudence  in  the  prize  court  is  peculiar  to 
itself;  it  is  no  more  like  the  court  of  admiralty  than  it  is  to 
any  other  court  in  Westminster  Hall."  "  The  courts  of 
Westminster  Hall  never  have  attempted  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  question,  prize  or  no  prize;  not  from  the  locality 
of  being  done  at  sea,  as  I  have  said,  but  from  their  ineom* 
petence  to  embrace  the  whole  of  the  subject."  {Kent,  Cow. 
on  Am.  LaWf  vol.  1,  pp.  853,  854 ;  Brown,  Civil  and  Adm. 
Law,  chs.  4,  5 ;  Lindo  v.  Rodney,  Doug.  Rep.,  pp.  613,  616 ; 
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Ex  parte  lApieh,  1  Maddock  Bep.^  p.  15;  PhSUimore,  on  Int. 
Law,  vol.  8,  §  439.) 

§  8.  The  constitution  of  the  United  States  extends  the  judi- 
cial power,  "  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdic- 
tion." Under  the  general  head  of  admiralty  jurisdiction,  are 
included  all  captures  and  questions  of  prize,  arising /ure  bdlij 
as  well  as  acts,  torts  and  inquiries  strictly  of  civil  cognizance, 
independent  of  belligerent  operations  and  contracts,  claims 
and  services,  purely  maritime,  and  rights  and  duties  apper- 
taining to  commerce  and  navigation.  Prize  jurisdiction, 
therefore,  as  a  branch  of  admiralty,  belongs  to  the  federal 
courts.  "It  is  obvious  upon  the  slightest  consideration," 
says  Story,  "  that  cognizance  of  all  questions  of  prize,  made 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  ought  to  belong 
exclusively  to  the  national  courts.  How,  otherwise,  can  the 
legality  of  the  captures  be  satisfactorily  ascertained,  or  deli- 
berately vindicated  ?  It  seems  not  only  a  natural,  but  a 
necessary  appendage  to  the  power  of  war,  and  negociation 
with  foreign  nations.  It  would  otherwise  follow,  that  the 
peace  of  the  whole  nation  might  be  put  at  hazard  at  any 
time,  by  the  misconduct  of  one  of  its  members."  The  dis- 
trict courts  of  the  United  States,  as  courts  of  admiralty,  are 
prize  courts  as  well  as  instance  courts.  Their  prize  jurisdic- 
tion, however,  was  originally  much  questioned,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  not  an  ordinary  inherent  branch  of  admiralty 
jurisdiction,  but  an  extraordinary  power,  requiring,  as  in 
England,  a  special  commission  on  the  breaking  out  of  war, 
to  call  it  into  action.  This  question  in  1794,  came  up  directly 
to  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  and  it  was  decided 
by  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  judges,  "that  every  district 
court  of  the  United  States,  possesses  all  the  powers  of  a  court 
of  admiralty,  whether  considered  as  an  instance  or  a  prize 
court."  This  decision  was  reaffirmed  in  other  cases,  and  the 
jurisdiction  claimed,  was  expressly  sanctioned  by  the  prize 
act  of  June  26th,  1812.  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  are  therefore  prize  courts  of  admiraUt/y  possessing  all 
the  powers  incident  to  their  character  as  such  under  the  law 
of  nations,  {Conkling,  Treatise,  etc.,  p.  135;  Glass,  etal.Y. 
The  Sloop  Betsey,  etal,  8  Dallas.  Rep.,  p.  6;  Kent,  Com,  on  Am. 
Law,  vol.  1,  p.  855;  Story,  On  the  Constitution,  h.  2,  ch.  88, 
§  866.) 
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S  9.  It  iM  illdb  been  decided  by  tife  supreme  courts  thit 
neither  the  President  of  the  United  States,  nor  any  officer 
aoting  under  his  authority,  can  give  prize  jurisdicticm  to 
courts  not  deriving  their  authority  from  the  consdtutioii  or 
laws  of  the  United  States.  The  alcalde  of  Monterey,  a  pozt 
of  Mexico,  in  the  possession  and  military  occupation  of  the 
United  States,  as  conquered  territory,  was  appointed  by  tk 
governor  of  California  as  a  judge  of  admirally  with  prize 
jurisdiction,  and  the  i^pointment  was  ratified  by  the  pred- 
dent,  on  the  ground  that  prize  crews  could  not  be  spared  from 
the  squadron  to  bring  captured  vessels  into  a  port  of  the 
United  States.  The  supreme  court  held  that  such  a  couit 
could  not  decide  upon  the  rights  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
individuals,  in  prize  cases,  nor  administer  the  laws  of  natioDs; 
that  its  sentence  of  condemnation  was  a  mere  nullity,  and 
could  have  no  effect  upon  the  rights  of  any  psfrty.  ( Wiai- 
(on,  EUm.  Int.  Law^  pt  4»  ch.  2,  §  IS,  note  a;  JwkeTf  eioL^- 
Mcniffomerj/j  18  Howard  B^.,  p.  498.) 

§  10.  Having  shown  that  the  prize  court  of  the  captor's 
country  has  exclusive  jurfsdictioii  of  the  question  of  prize  or 
no  prize,  and  that  no  mere  municipal  court  can  exercise  sucli 
jurisdiction,  unless  it  is  especially  conferred  by  the  constito- 
tion  6r  local  laws  of  the  state  to  which  it  belongs ;  we  now 
come  to  the  inquiry  where  such  court  may  sit  or  exercise  its 
authority.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  prize  court  of  an 
ally  cannot  condemn ;  but  may  not  the  prize  court  of  the  cap- 
tor sit  in  the  territory  of  an  allyT  The  objectiov^s  made  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  an  ally's  court,  do  not  apply  to  a  court 
belonging  to  the  country  of  the  captor  sitting  in  an  ally's 
territory.  Hence,  Chancellor  Kent  says,  that  such  court,  w 
sitting,  tnay  lawMly  condemn.  It  has  also  been  held  by 
the  English  courts,  that  a  prize  carried  into  a  state  in  aHianc^ 
•with  the  captors,  and  at  war  with  the  country  to  which  the 
captured  vessel  belongs,  may  be  legally  condemned  there  by 
a  consul  belonging  to  the  nation  of  the  captors,  or  in  to  the 
country  of  the  captors.  It  was  at  one  time  supposed,  thatAe 
Authority  of  the  Flad  Oyen^  was  against  the  legality  of  such  a 
condemnation,  but  Sir  William  Scott,  subsequently  pointed 
out  and  explained  the  distinction.  {Abbatj  On  Sk^^i 
Amer.  Ed.  1846,  p.  88;  PkittmUn-e,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §§366, 
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et  seq.;  WheaUm,  Blem^  M.  Laur^  pt  4,  eh.  %  §  18;  KJerU^ 
Com.  on  Am*  Lau^  vol.  6,  p.  108 ;  The  FlaA  Ogeriy  1  Bab. 
Bep.,  p.  185;  The  Ckrisiopher,  2  Bob.  Bep^  p.  20d;  Ths  Hot- 
iKm^^  2  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  210,  note ;  ThA  AdeUnit^  2  Bob.  Bep., 
p.  210,  note ;  The  Betsey  Kruger^  2  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  210,  note; 
Oddy  V.  BoiirtUy  2  East  Bep.,  p.  473 ;  Wheelwright  v.  Depeyster^ 
1  Johns.  Bep.^  p.  471 ;  HmdeftiMe^  De^  Nations  Ifeutres,  tit.  12, 
eh.  2 ;  Pistm/e  et  Dwerdy.  JDes  Prises  tit^  8 ;  IktUoZy  Beperioirt, 
verb.  Prises  Mariiimes,  seo.  6.) 

§  11.  Bnt  a  prize  court  of  the  captors  cannot  sit  in  a  neu- 
tral tetritoiy,  nor  can  its  authority  be  delegated  to  any  tribu- 
nal sitting  in  neutral  territory.  The  reason  of  this  rule  is 
obvious.  Neutral  ports  are  not  intended  to  be  auxilliary  to 
the  operations  of  the  belligerents,  and  it  is  not  only  impro- 
per but  dangerous  to  tnake  them  the  theatre  of  hostile  pro- 
ceedings. A  sentence  of  condemnation  by  a  belligerent 
priae  court  in  a  neutral  port  is,  therefore,  cousidered  insuf- 
ficient to  transfer  the  ownership  of  vessels  or  goods  captured 
in  war,  and  carried  into  such  port  for  adjudication.  This 
question  was  first  decided  by  the  stipreme  court  of  the  United 
States  in  1794,  and  in  1799  it  Was  reexamined  and  discussed 
at  much  length  by  Sir  William  Scott,  who  decided  that  an 
enemy's  prize  court  in  neutral  territory,  could  not  lawfully 
condemn.  {Ke:iii^  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  103 ;  Glass  et 
alj  V.  The  Sloop  Betsey^  etaLj  3  Dallas  Eep.,  p.  6;  The  Flad 
Ch/erij  1  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  136 ;  The  Senrick  and  Maria^  4  Rob. 
Bep.,  p.  46 ;  Wheatoriy  £Jlem.  Int.  LaWy  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  13> 
HmUefeuUle,  JDes  Nations  Neuiresj  tit.  12,  ch.  2.) 

§  12.  The  objections  made  to  the  establishment  of  a  prize 
court  in  neutral  territory  would  not  apply  to  conquered  terri- 
tory in  the  possession  and  military  occupation  of  the  captors. 
Such  territory  is  de  jacio  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  con- 
queror, and  a  condemnation  regularly  made  by  a  prize  court 
legally  established  in  such  conquered  territory  would  not  be 
set  aside  for  that  reason  alone.  The  legality  of  the  court  may, 
however,  be  a  question  of  some  difficulty,  and  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  constitution  and  local  laws  of  the  captor's  coun- 
try. It  will,  hereafter,  be  shown  that,  in  this  respect,  the 
laws  of  difierent  countries  are  very  different ;  that  the  laws 
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of  Great  Britain  instantly  extend  over  conquered  territory ; 
but,  that  territory  in  tiie  military  occupation  of  the  United 
States  is  not  a  part  of  the  federal  union ;  that  when  the  con- 
quest is  confirmed,  the  inhabitants  of  such  territory  become 
entitled  to  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  guaranteed 
by  the  constitution,  but  that  the  action  of  congress  is  requi- 
site to  extend  the  general  laws  of  the  United  States  over  ter- 
ritory, even  after  cession  or  confirmation  of  conquest.  It  has 
already  been  shown  that  neither  the  executive  nor  militaiy 
authorities  of  the  United  States  have  power  to  establish  prize 
courts  in  conquered  territory  to  administer  the  law  of  nations. 
But,  it  is  different  with  Great  Britain ;  for,  as  the  limits  of 
the  empire  are  extended,  xp^o  facio^  by  the  conquest,  and  as 
the  conquered  territory  becomes  instantly  a  dominion  of  the 
crown,  the  king,  who  issues  prize  commissions  of  fiis  own 
authority,  may  erect  courts  there  for  the  exercise  of  such 
jurisdiction.  In  speaking  of  the  island  of  Heligoland,  which 
had  been  taken  possession  of  by  British  forces,  but  had  not 
been  confirmed  to  Great  Britain  by  a  treaty  of  peace.  Sir 
William  Scott  remarked:  "It  might  have  erected  a  court 
there,  for  the  exercise  of  admiralty  jurisdiction ;  and,  if  it  did 
not,  I  presume  it  refrained  from  so  doing  because  it  was  not 
thought  that  the  public  convenience  required  it.  The  enemy 
certainly  had  no  right  to  say  that  a  court  of  that  kind  should 
not  be  there  erected.  {Jcckery  et  al.  v.  Montgomery^  18  How- 
ard Rep.,  p.  515 ;  Cross,  et  al.  v.  Harrison,  16  Howard  Rep., 
p.  165 ;  The  Flotina,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  452.) 

§  13.  The  ordinary  prize  jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty 
extends  to  all  captures  in  war  made  on  the  high  seas ;  to 
captures  made  in  foreign  ports  and  harbors;  to  captures 
made  on  land  by  naval  forces ;  to  surrenders  made  to  naval 
forces  alone,  or  acting  conjointly  with  land  forces ;  to  captures 
made  in  rivers,  creeks,  ports  and  harbors  of  the  captor's  own 
country  in  time  of  war,  and  to  seizures,  reprisals  and  embar- 
goes, in  anticipation  of  war.  It  also  extends  to  all  ransom 
bills  upon  captures ;  to  money  received  as  a  ransom,  or  com- 
mutation on  a  capitulation  to  naval  forces,  alone  or  jointly 
with  land  forces;  in  fine,  to  all  uses  of  maritime  capture 
arising  jure  belli,  and  to  all  matters  incidental  thereto.  Prize 
courts  also  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  and  an  enlarged  dis- 
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cretion,  as  to  allowance  of  freight,  damages,  expenses  and 
costs,  and  as  to  all  torts,  personal  injuries,  ill-treatments,  and 
abuse  of  power,  connected  with  maritime  captures  dejure  beOi, 
and  they  frequently  award  large  and  liberal  damages  in  such 
cases.  This  rule  rests  upon  the  ground  that  where  the  prize 
court  has  the  sole  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  original 
matter,  it  ought  also  to  have  such  jurisdiction  of  all  its  con- 
sequences, and  of  every  thing  necessarily  incidental  thereto. 
It  is,  therefore,  held  in  England  that  the  courts  of  common 
law  can  have  no  jurisdiction  at  all  of  such  incidental  ques- 
tions, and  this  doctrine  has  been  re-aflSirmed  by  the  courts  of 
the  United  States.  Indeed,  so  far  as  questions  have  been 
decided  by  the  federal  courts  of  the  United  States,  they  have 
claimed  and  exercised  a  jurisdiction  equally  as  ample  and 
extensive  as  the  prize  courts  of  Oreat  Britain.  All  cases  of 
recapture  are  held  to  be  cases  of  prize,  and  are  to  be  pro- 
ceeded with  as  such.  It  is  understood  in  England  that  the 
admiralty,  merely  by  its  own  inherent  powers,  never  exercise 
jurisdiction  of  captures,  or  seizures  as  prize,  made  on  shore 
without  the  cooperation  of  naval  forces.  Such  were  the 
views  of  Lord  Mansfield,  and  his  opinion  on  this  point  was 
adopted  by  Sir  William  Scott.  As  before  remarked,  we 
know  of  no  decision  by  the  courts  of  the  United  States  bear- 
ing directly  upon  the  question ;  in  the  case  of  The  Emulous^ 
.  although  the  court  gave  no  opinion  as  to  the  right  of  the 
admiralty  to  take  cognizance  of  mere  captures  made  on  the 
land,  exclusively  by  land  forces,  yet  it  was  declared  to  be 
very  clear,  that  its  jurisdiction  was  not  confined  to  captures 
at  sea.  But  prize  courts  do  not,  in  general,  take  jurisdiction 
of  questions  of  mere  booty.  If,  however,  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
prize  court  has  once  attached,  that  is,  if  the  capture  be  such 
as  to  bring  it  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty,  the 
process  of  the  prize  court  will  follow  the  goods  on  shore,  and 
its  jurisdiction  still  continues,  not  only  over  the  capture,  but 
also  over  all  questions  incident  to  it.  So,  also,  if  the  prize 
should  be  unwarrantably  carried  into  a  foreign  port  and 
there  given  up  by  the  captors  on  security.  In  this  respect 
the  prize  court  holds  a  firmer  jurisdiction  than  the  instance 
court;  for,  in  cases  of  wreck  and  derelict,  if  the  goods  are 
once  on  shore  or  landed,  the  cognisance  of  the  common  law 
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attaches.  {KerUj  Com,  on  Am.  Law,  voL  1,  p.  35,  §  358;  Th 
Peacock,  4  Bob.  Sep.,  p.  185 ;  The  Two  Friends,  1  Rob.  Bep^ 
pp.  237,238;  7Ae  J^mti^tni^,  1  OaUb.  Sep.,  p. 563 ;  PAiZZmore, 
On  InL  Law,  vol.  3,  §§  126,  et  seq.;  Elphinsione  v.  BedreeDhad, 
Knapp  B^p.,  p.  316.) 

§  14.  The  next  qaestion  for  consideration,  is  the  kMsafiljr  of 
the  captured  property.    If  it  be  carried  into  a  port  of  the 
captor's  ooantiy,  there  can  be  no  doubt  respecting  the  juris- 
diction of  the  prize  court  of  the  same  countiy.    Bat  whit 
particular  tribunal  of  that  country  shall  exerciBe  tbe  prise 
jurisdiction  of  a  particular  case,  will  depend,  of  ^eouFse,  upon 
the  local  la¥FB  under  which  such  tribunals  are  oiganized,  and 
their  respective  jurisdictions  are  assigned  and  limited.    This 
is  entirely  a  question  of  local  law.     So,  also,  if  the  captured 
property  is  carried  into  a  port  of  the  captor's  co-belligerent, 
it  may  be  acyudicated  by  a  properly  constituted  prize  tribu* 
nal  of  the  captor's  country;  for,  although  the  government  of 
an  ally  cannot  itself  condemn,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  it 
from  permitting  the  exercise  of  that  final  act  of  hostility  on 
the  part  of  its  co-belligerent,  the  condemnation  of  property 
captured  in  a  common  war.     "  There  is  a  common  interest," 
saysWheaton,  "between  the  two  governments,  and  both  may 
be  presumed  to  authorize  any  measures  conducing  to  give 
effect  to  their  arms,  and  to  consider  each  other's  ports  as 
mutually  subservient.     Such  an  adjudication  is,  therefore} 
sufficient  in  regard  to  property  taken  in  the  course  of  the 
operations  df  a  common  war."    It  was  at  one  time  supposed 
that  a  prize  court,  though  sitting  in  the  countrj-  of  its  own 
sovereign,  or  of  his  ally,  had  no  jurisdiction  over  prizes  lying 
in  a  neutral  port.     Sir  William  Scott  admitted  that,  on  prin- 
ciple, the  exercise  of  such  jurisdiction  was  irregular,  as  the 
court  wanted  that  possession  which  was  deemed  essential  in 
a  proceeding  in  rem;  bat  he  considered  that  the  English 
admiralty  had  gone  too  '  far  in  its  practice,  to  be  recalled  \fi 
the  original  principle.     Sir  William  Grant,  in  delivering  the 
judgment  of  the  court  of  appeals,  in  the  same  case,  expressed 
the  same  opinion,  and  the  English  rule  is- now  considered  as 
definitively  settled.    The  supreme  court  of  the  United  States 
has  followed  the  English  rule,  and  has  held  valid  the  con- 
demnations, by  a  belligerent  court,  of  prizes  carried  into  a 
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neutral  port  and  remaining  there,  the  practice  being  justi- 
fiable on  the  ground  of  convenience  to  belligerents,  as  well  as 
neutrals ;  and  though  the  prize  was,  in  fact,  within  neutral 
territory,  it  was  still  to  be  deemed  under  the  control,  or  sub 
potesiatey  of  the  captor,  whose  possession  is  considered  as  that 
of  his  sovereign.  It  may,  also,  be  remarked,  that  the  rule 
thus  established  by  the  highest  courts  of  England  and  tho 
United  States,  is  sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  France,  Spain, 
and  Holland.  But  several  French  publicists  deny  its  legality. 
For  the  same  reason  that  a  prize  court  of  the  captor  may 
condemn  captured  property  while  in  a  neutral  port,  it  may 
condemn  such  property  situate  in  any  foreign  port,  which  is 
in  the  military  possession  of  the  captor.  "  As  a  general  rule," 
says  Chief  Justice  Taney,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the 
supreme  court,  '^  it  is  the  duty  of  the  captor  to  bring  it  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  prize  court  of  the  nation  to  which  it 
belongs,  and  to  institute  proceedings  to  have  it  condemned. 
This  is  required  by  the  act  of  congress,  in  cases  of  capture  by 
ships  of  war  of  the  United  States ;  and  this  act  merely  enforces 
the  performance  of  a  duty  imposed  upon  the  captor  by  the 
law  of  nations,  which,  in  all  civilized  countries,  secures  to 
the  captured  a  trial  in  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction, 
before  he  can  be  finally  deprived  of  his  property.  But  there 
are  cases  where,  from  existing  circumstances,  the  captor  may 
be  excused  from  the  performance  of  this  duty,  and  may  sell, 
or  otherwise  dispose  of,  the  property,  before  condemnation. 
And  where  the  commander  of  a  national  ship  cannot,  with- 
out weakening  inconveniently  the  force  under  his  command, 
spare  a  sufficient  prize  crew  to  mau  the  captured  vessel,  or 
where  the  orders  of  his  government  prohibit  him  from  doing 
so,  he  may  lawfully  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the  captured 
property  in  a  foreign  country,  and  may  afterwards  proceed  to 
adjudication  in  a  court  of  the  United  States."  (Bynkershoeky 
Quaest.  Jur.  Pub.y  lib.  1,  cap.  6 ;  Wheatoriy  Hist.  Law  of  Nations^ 
p.  821 ;  Jl^cinwiTigr,  Law  of  NationSy  p.  882 ;  Kenty  Com,  on  Am. 
LaWy  vol.  1,  pp.  108,  858 ;  Wheaioriy  Mem,  Int.  LaWy  pt.  4,  ch. 
2,  §  18 ;  Jeckety  et  aly  v.  Montgomery y  18  Howard  Rep.,  p.  516 ; 
The  Peacocky  4t  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  185 ;  Hudson  v,  Guesiiery  4  Cranch. 
Rep.,  p.  293 ;  WilliamSy  et  aly  v.  Armoydy  7  Cranch.  Rep.,  p. 
523  ;  The  Arabella  and  Madeiray  2  Gallis.  Rep.,  p.  868 ;  The 
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!md  Mam,  6  Biob.  Rep.,  p.  188v  note;  Thi  Fbim,% 
Bo)).  Bep,,  p.  198;  Za  Ikme  OeeUe,  6  Bob.  B^.,  p.  257; 
JBau^feuiUej  Iks  Nations  NeulreSj  tit  12,  ek  2 ;  Azuni^  Droit 
Maritime^  tomo  2,  cYu  4,  art  8^  §8 ;  Gatum^  JDe  Dcverif  pt  1, 
e»  9^  §8;  Maa^  DroU  Commercial,  liy.  2,  tit  1,  ch.  2;  PU- 
Uye  et  Duverdy,  Dea  IMses,  tit  8 ;  DaUoz,  JSeperUrire^  verb, 
JMses  MmUnus;  FhiUimare,  On  InL  Law,  toL  8,  §S  861, 375.) 

§  15.  The  sentence  of  a  competent  prize  court  of  tiie  captor's 
country,  ie  conclnsivo  upon  the  question  of  property  in  the 
captured  thing ;  it  forecloses  all  controversy  respecting  the 
validity  of  the  capture,  as  between  the  claitnantB  and  the 
capiors  of  those  clJEiiming  under  them,  and  terminates  all 
ordinaiy  judicial  inquiry  upon  the  subject  matter.  The 
captors  cannot  be  held  responsible  in  the  court  of  any  other 
country,  nor  can  the  question  of  the  ownership  of  the  captured 
property  be  made  a  matter  of  judicial  investigation  when 
once  decided  by  a  competent  prize  court.  A  contrary  rale^ 
allowing  tiie  prize  courts  of  one  country  to  review  and  reverse 
the  decisions  of  the  prize  courts  of  another  country,  would 
lead  to  great  irregularities  and  endless  disputes  and  litigation. 
The  competency  of  the  court  and  its  jurisdiction  may,  how- 
ever, as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  be  made  the  subject  of  judi- 
cial inquiry.  {DaUoZj  Repertoire,  verb.  Prises  MnriSmes,  sec.  7; 
Wheaton,  Elem.  InL  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  16;  Butherfofth,  Ii^ 
tutes,  b.  2,  ch.  9,  §  19;  PhiUimore,  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §§  868, 869; 
The  CosmqpoUte,  8  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  384 ;  Bdio,  Derecho  Inierm- 
cional,  pt.  2,  cap.  5,  §  4.) 

§  16.  "  Where  the  responsibility  of  the  captor  ceases,*'  says 
Mr.  Wheaton^  ^^  that  of  the  state  begins.  It  is  responsible  ta 
other  states  for  the  acts  of  the  caj^tors  under  its  commission, 
the  moment  these  acts  are  confirmed  by  the  definitive  sen- 
tence of  the  tribunals  which  it  has  appointed  to  determine 
the  validity  of  captures  in  war."  The  sentence  of  the  judge 
is  conclusive  against  the  subjects  of  the  state,  but  it  cannot 
have  the  same  controlling  efficiency  toward  the  subjectis  of  a 
foreign  state.  It  prevents  any  further  judicial  inquiry  into 
the  subject  matter,  but  it  does  not  prevent  the  foreign  state 
firom  demanding  indemnity  for  the  property  of  its  subjects 
which  may  have  been  unlawfully  condemned  by  the  prize 
court  of  another  nation.    ^^The  institution  of  these  tribunalB, 
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BO  far  from  exempting,  or  being  intended  to  exempt,  the 
sovereign  of  the  belligerent  nations  from  responsibility  for 
the  acts  of  his  commissioned  crdisers,  is  designed  to  ascertain 
and  fix  that  responsibility.  Those  cruisers  are  responsible 
only  to  the  sovereigns  whose  commissions  they  bear.  86 
long  as  seizures  are  regularly  made  upon  i^^atent  grounds 
of  just  suspicion,  and  followed  by  prompt  adjudication  in 
the  usual  mode,  and  until  the  acts  of  the  captord  are  con- 
firmed by  the  sovereign  in  the  sentences  of  the  tribunals 
appointed  by  him  to  adjudicate  in  matters  of  prize,  the  neu- 
tral has  no  ground  of  complaint,  and  what  he  su:^rs  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  the  belligerent  right  of  capture.  But  the 
moment  of  the  decision  of  the  tribunal  of  the  last  resort  has 
been  pronounced,  (supposing  it  not  to  be  warranted  by  the 
fiicts  of  the  case,  and  by  the  law  of  nations  applied  to  tho^e 
fitcts,)  and  justice  has  been  thus  finally  denied,  the  capture 
and  the  condemnation  become  the  acts  of  the  state,  for  which 
the  sovereign  is  responsible  to  the  government  of  the  claim- 
ant" TSot  only  may  a  state  demand  indemnity  for  ttie  pro- 
perty of  its  citizens  unlawfully  condemned  by  a  fot'eign  prize 
court,  but,  if  refused,  it  may  resort  to  reprisals  or  even  to 
war.  The  right  of  redress  in  this  case  rests  upon  the  same 
gronnds  as  the  right  of  redress  for  injuries  received,  and  a 
denial  of  justice  persisted  in.  This  principle  is  supported 
by  the  authority  of  publicists,  and  by  historical  examples. 
If  justice  is  not  done  to  the  other  claimants  by  the  prize 
courts  of  the  captors,  says  ^utherforth,  ^'  they  may  apply  to 
their  own  state  for  a  remedy;  which  may,  consistently  with 
the  law  of  nations,  give  them  a  remedy,  (either  by  solemn 
war  or  reprisals.  In  order  to  determine  when  their  right  to 
ptpply  to  their  own  state  begins,  we  must  inquire  when  the 
exclusive  right  of  the  other  state  to  judge  in  this  controversy 
ends.  As  this  exclusive  right  is  notjiing  else  but  the  right 
of  the  state,  to  which  the  captor  belongs,  to  ejfamine  int6  the 
conduct  of  its  members  beficire  it  becomes  answessjble  for 
what  they  have  done,  such  exclusive  right  cannot  end  until 
their  conduct  bas  been  thoroughly  examined,  Natural 
equity  will  not  allow  that  the  ^ate^should  be  answei:able  for 
fheir  acts,  until  those  acts  are  examined  by  all  the  ways 
which  the  state  has  appointed  for  this  purpose.     Since, 
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therefore,  it  is  usual  in  maritime  countries  to  establish  not 
only  inferior  courts  of  marine,  but  likewise  superior  courts 
of  review,  to  which  the  parties  may  appeal,  if  they  think 
themselves  aggrieved  by  the  inferior  courts;  the  subjects  of 
a  neutral  state  can  have  no  right  to  apply  to  their  own  state 
for  a  remedy  against  an  erroneous  sentence  of  an  inferior 
court,  till  they  have  appealed  to  the  superior  court,  or  to  the 
several  superior  courts,  if  there  are  more  courts  of  this  sort 
than  one,  and  till  the  sentence  has  been  confirmed  in  all  of 
them.  For  these  courts  are  so  many  means  appointed  by 
the  state,  to  which  the  captors  belong,  to  examine  into  their 
conduct ;  and,  till  their  conduct  has  been  examined  by  all 
these  means,  the  state's  exclusive  right  of  judging  continues. 
After  the  sentence  of  the  inferior  courts  has  been  thus  con- 
firmed, the  foreign  claimants  may  apply  to  their  own  state 
for  a  remedy,  if  they  think  themselves  aggrieved ;  but,  the 
law  of  nations  will  not  entitle  them  to  a  remedy,  unless 
they  have  been  actually  aggrieved.  When  the  matter  has 
been  carried  thus  far,  the  two  states  become  the  parties  to 
the  controversy."  {Manning^  Law  of  Nations^  p.  383;  TFAfifl- 
toUj  Elem.  Int.  LaWj  pt  4,  ch.  2,  §  16;  JRuiherforthy  InstUutfi, 
b.  2,  ch.  9,  §  19 ;  Grotius^  De  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.y  lib.  3,  cap.  2, 
§  5;  Bj/nkershocky  Quaest.  Jur.  JPub.j  lib.  1,  cap.  24;  Vaitdj 
jDroit  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  18,  §  850 ;  jBetto,  Derecho  Jnler- 
national,  pt.  2,  cap.  6,  §  4 ;  DaUoz,  Repertoire,  verb.  Prises 
Maritimes,  sec.  6.) 

§  17.  In  1753  the  King  of  Prussia  undertook  to  set  up 
within  his  own  dominions  a  commission  to  re-examine  the 
sentences  pronounced  against  his  subjects  in  the  British  prize 
courts ;  this  was  deemed  an  innovation  upon  the  settled 
usage  of  nations.  But,  although  the  British  government 
asserted  the  proceedings  of  their  prize  tribunals  to  be  the 
only  legitimate  mode  of  determining  the  validity  of  captures 
made  in  war,  it  did  not  consider  these  proceedings  as  excln- 
ding  the  demand  of  Prussia  for  redress  upon  the  government 
itself.  The  king  even  resorted  to  reprisals,  by  stopping  the 
interest  upon  a  loan  due  to  British  subjects,  and  secured  by 
hypothecation  upon  the  revenues  of  Silecia,  until  he  actually 
obtained  fix)m  the  British  government  an  indemnity  for  the 
Prussian  vessels  unjustly  captured  and  condemned.  So,  also 
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under  the  treaty  of  1794,  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  a  mixe^  commission  was  appointed  to  deter- 
mine the  claim  of  American  citizens,  arising  from  the  cap- 
ture of  their  property  by  British  cruisers  during  the  existing 
war  with  France,  and  a  full  and  satisfactory  indenmity  was 
awarded,  in  many  cases  where  there  had  been  a  final  con- 
demnation by  courts  of  prize.  Again,  in  the  negociation 
between  the  Danish  and  American  governments  respecting 
the  captures  of  American  vessels  by  the  cruisers  of  Denmark 
during  the  war  between  that  power  and  England,  it  was 
admitted  that,  although  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunals  of 
the  capturing  nation  was  exclusive  and  complete,  and  had 
the  eftect  of  closing  forever  all  private  controversy  between 
the  captors  and  the  captured,  still,  the  American  government 
might  demand  indemnity  for  unlawful  condemnations.  '^  The 
demand  which  the  United  States  made  upon  the  Danish 
government  was  not  for  a  judicial  reversal  of  the  sentences 
pronounced  by  its  tribunals,  but  for  the  indemnity  to  which 
the  American  citizens  were  entitled,  in  consequence  of  the 
denial  of  justice  by  the  tribunal  in  the  last  resort,  and  of  the 
responsibility  thus  incurred  by  the  Danish  government  for 
the  acts  of  its  cruisers  and  tribunal.  The  Danish  govern- 
ment was,  of  course,  free  to  adopt  any  measures  it  might 
think  proper  to  satisfy  itself  of  the  injustice  of  those  sen- 
tences, one  of  the  most  natural  of  which  would  be  a  reex- 
amination and  discussion  of  the  cases  complained  of,  con- 
ducted by  an  impartial  tribunal,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
two  governments,  not  for  the  purpose  of  disturbing  the  ques- 
tion of  title  to  the  specific  property  which  had  been  irrevo- 
cably condemned,  or  of  reviving  the  controversy  between 
the  individual  captors  and  claimants,  which  had  been  forever 
terminated,  but  for  the  purpose  of  determining  between  gov- 
ernment and  government  whether  injustice  had  been  done 
by  the  tribunals  of  one  power  against  the  citizens  of  the 
other,  and  of  determining  what  indemnity  ought  to  be 
granted  to  the  latter."  There  are  many  other  instances 
where  arrangements  of  this  kind  have  been  made  between 
states,  for  determining  and  settling  claims  which  arise  from 
the  unjust  condemnation  of  prize  tribunals.  ( Wheaton,  Mem. 
Int.  LaWy  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  16 ;  JRuiherforihy  InstituteSy  b.  2,  ch.  9, 
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J19;  <3fviiu^de  Jur.  BeL^  Pac.,  ISh.  1,  eap«  24;  VaMy 
Droit  dee  Qens.,  liv.  2,  ck  7,  §  84;  ch*  18,  §  350;  WheaM, 
Eiat  Law  <xf  Natums^  pp.  206-^217;  Martens^  NameoL 
BecueO,  tome  8,  p*  360 ;  C&ng.  Doc.,  E.  R.  Ex.  Doc  1881-2, 
Ka  249,  pp.  24^0;  Manmng,  Law  of  NatioMj  p.  883.) 

1 18.  We  have  already  stated  the  general  principle  that 
the  sentence  of  a  prize  court,  of  competent  jurisdiction,  m 
rerrij  is  •conclusive  upon  the  title  to  the  property  condemned. 
It  may  be  added,  that  the  general  presumption  is,  that  the 
jurisdiction  exercised  by  a  foreign  tribunal.  Is  lawful.  But 
that  presumption  may  be  overturned  by  competent  evidence. 
Where  a  claim  is  set  up  under  a  sentence  of  condemnation  of 
a  foreign  court,  every  court  has  a  right  to  examine  into  the 
jurisdiction  of  such  foreign  court,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  a8ce^ 
tain  its  competency,  in  international  law,  to  pronounce  the 
adjudication.  Whenever  the  jurisdiction  cannot,  consist- 
ently with  the  law  of  nations,  be  exercised,  the  sentence  wifl 
be  disregarded.  If,  therefore,  a  vessel  be  condemned  under 
circumstances  which  show  that  the  court  could,  under  the 
rules  of  international  law,  have  no  jurisdiction,  suchftentence 
yntW  be  regarded  as  a  nullity.  Tor  instance,  a  condemnation 
of  a  prize,  by  the  consul  of  the  belligerent,  in  a  neutral 
country,  is  deemed  invalid,  because  such  a  jurisdiction  can- 
not be  exercised  consistently  with  the  law  of  nations.  More- 
over, the  jurisdiction  may  be  inquired  into,  not  only  with 
respect  to  the  subject  matter,  but  also  with  respect  to  the 
authority  from  which  it  has  emanated ;  and  if  the  jurisdic- 
tion be  unauthorized  from  either  cause,  it  is  a  decisive  objec- 
tion to  the  sentence.  {PMUips,  On  Insurance^  vol.  2,  pp.  680. 
et  seq. ;  Abbot,  On  Shipping,  6th  Am.  ed.,  p.  81,  note ;  Armr 
royd  V.  Williams,  2  Wash.  Rep.,  p.  608 ;  7  Cranch.  Rep.,  p. 
423;  Glass,  et  al.v.  The  Betsey,  S  DsXIbs  Rep.,  p.  6;  Wheelr 
Wright  V.  Dcpegster,  1  Johns.  Rep.,  p.  471 ;  Cherrot  v.  Faus- 
sat,  8  Binn.  Rep.,  p.  220 ;  Sndl  v.  FousscO,  1  Wash.  Rep.,  p. 
271;  Bradstreei  v.  Nep.  Ins.  Co.,  3  Sumner  Rep.,  p.  600; 
Francis  v.  Ocean  Ins.  Co.,  6  Cowien  Rep.,  p.  404 ;  CueiUler  v. 
Lou.  Ins.  Co.,  5  Martin  N.  8.,  p.  464 ;  Ocean  Ins.  Cb.  v.  JPhm- 
cis,  2  Wend.  Rep.,  p.  65 ;  Heffter,  Droit  IntrniaHonal,  §  172.) 

§  19.  We  have  already  pointed  out  the  distinction  between 
prize  courts  and  municipal  tribunals,  with  respect  to  their 
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06 Astitnticm  and  ehaaraotei  The  saoolo  distinotioii  exiats  wi& 
T^spMt  to  the  laws  which  th^  admimfiter^  Prize  courts  are 
in  no  way  bound  to  regard  local  ordinaneea  said  municipal 
regulations)  unless  l^ey  are  sanctioneci  by  the  law  of  nations^ 
Indeed)  if  such  ordinances  atid  regulattotxs  are  in  contraven-* 
tion  of  the  established  rules  of  international  jurkprudeneey 
prize  cousrts  must  either  violate  their  dnty^  or  entirely  disre* 
gard  t3iem«  They  are  not  binding  on  the  prize  oourtS)  even 
of  the  countiy  by  which  they  are  issu^d^  The  stipulations  of 
treaties^  however,  are  obligatory  upon  the  nations  whidi 
have  entered  into  tiheni)  and  prize  courts  must  observe  them 
in  ac^udicatibg  befaveen  subjects  or  eitizens  of  the  contract^ 
ing  parties.  The  language  of  fiir  William  Seott,  In  deliver*^ 
ing  the  judgment  of  the  court,  in  the  <^ai9e  of  The  Mwria^  is 
peculiarly  just  and  appropriate.  ^^Li  fortning  my  judgment, 
I  trust  it  has  not  escaped  my  anxious  recollection  for  one 
moment,  what  it  is  tiiat  the  duty  of  my  station  calk  from 
me ;  natnely,  to  eoosider  myself  as  8tati<lmed  hero^  not  to 
deliver  occasional  and  shifting  opinions,  to  serve  present  pur- 
poses of  particular  national  interest,  but  to  administer,  with 
indifference,  that  justice  which  the  law  of  nations  holds  out, 
without  distinction,  to  independent  states,  some  happening 
to  be  neutral,  and  some  to  be  belligerent.  The  seat  of  judi- 
cial authority  is,  indeed,  locally  here^  in  the  belligerent  coun- 
trj)  according  to  the  known  law  and  practice  of  nations ;  but 
the  law  itself  has  no  locality.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  person 
who  sits  here,  to  determine  this  question  exactly  as  he  would 
determine  the  same  question,  if  sitting  at  Stockholm ;  to 
assert  no  pretensions  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  which  he 
would  not  allow  to  Sweden  in  the  same  circumstances ;  and 
to  impose  no  duties  on  Sweden,  as  a  neutral  country,  which 
he  would  not  admit  to  belong  to  Great  Britain,  in  the  same 
character.  If,  therefore,  I  mistake  the  law  in  this  mutter,  I 
nustalfle  that  which  I  consider,  and  which  I  mean  should 
be  considered,  as  universal  law  upon  the  question."  In 
speaking  of  the  right  of  a  prize  court  to  abjudicate  upon  mar- 
itime captures,  Butheribrth  remarks :  '^  The  right  which  it 
exercises,  is  not  civil  jurisdiction;  and  the  civil  law,  which 
is  peculiar  to  its  own  territory,  is  not  the  law  by  which  it 
ong^t  to  proceed.    Neither  the  place  where  the  controversy 
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arose,  nor  the  parties  who  are  concerned  in  it,  are  satgject  to 
this  law.  The  only  law  bj  which  this  controversy  can  be 
determined,  is  the  law  of  nature,  applied  to  the  collective 
bodies  of  civil  societies,  that  is,  iht  law  of  nations;  unlees, 
indeed,  there  have  been  any  particular  treaties  made  between 
the  two  states,  to  which  the  captors  and  the  other  claimaQts 
belong,  mutually  binding  them  to  depart  from  such  rights  as 
the  law  of  nations  would  otherwise  have  supported.  Where 
such  treaties  have  been  made,  they  are  a  law  to  the  two 
states,  as  far  as  they  extend,  and  to  all  the  members  of  them 
in  their  intercourse  with  one  another.  The  state,  therefore, 
to  which  the  captors  belong,  in  determining  what  might  or 
what  might  not  be  lawfully  taken,  is  to  judge  by  these  pa^ 
ticular  treaties,  and  by  the  law  of  nations  taken  together." 
{Mably,  DroU  des  GenSy  tome  2,  pp.  350,  351 ;  PkUlimort,  On 
InU  Law,  vol.  3,  §§  434,  et  seq. ;  Wheaionj  JERsL  Law  of 
Nations,  p.  171 ;  i>M€r,  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  p.  446 ;  WheojUm^ 
JElem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  15 ;  JRutherforih,  Institutes^  b.  % 
ch.  6,  §  19 ;  The  Maria,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  840 ;  The  Snipe, 
Edw.  Rep.,  p.  381 ;  The  Recovery,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  348 ;  Etf 
ier.  Droit  International^  §  178.) 

§ 20.  "No  proceedings,"  says  Mr.  Justice  Story,  **can  be 
more  unlike  than  those  in  the  courts  of  common  law  aud  in 
admiralty.  In  prize  courts,  in  an  especial  manner,  the  alle- 
gations, the  proofs,  and  the  proceedings,  are,  in  general, 
modeled  upon  the  civil  law,  with  such  additions  and  altersr 
tions  as  the  practice  of  nations  and  the  rights  of  boUigereDts 
and  neutrals  unavoidably  impose."  The  parties  in  a  prize 
case  are,  therefore,  not  limited  in  their  recovery,  secundum 
aUegaia  et  probata,  as  in  the  case  of  a  declaration  at  common 
law ;  but  the  court  having  jurisdiction  over  the  property, 
exerts  its  authority  over  all  the  incidents,  and  will  shape  its 
decree  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  may  require.  After 
the  first  hearing  of  the  cause,  orders  are  made  for  further 
proof,  not  only  in  the  court  below,  but  also  in  tiie  appellate 
court.  Not  only  the  proceedings,  but  also  the  rules  of  evi- 
dence, are,  in  many  respects,  different  from  those  of  couite 
of  common  law ;  and  prize  courts  not  only  decide  upon  the 
claims  of  the  captors,  but  also  upon  their  conduct  in  making 
the  capture,  and  subsequently,  and  not  unfrequently  declare 
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lEt  :forfeitare  of  theit*  rightfl,  With  vindictive  damages.  "We 
Bubjoin  a  digest  of  some  of  the  decisions  of  the  supreme 
contt  of  the  United  States  on  pi'oceedings  in  prize  cases,  and 
the  duties  and  liabilities  bf  captors.  In  prize  causes,  the 
evidence  to  acquit  or  condemn,  mudt  come,  in  the  first 
instance,  from  the  papew  and  crew  of  the  captured  ship.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  captors  to  bring  the  ships'  papers  into  the 
registry  of  the  district  court,  verilfy  them  on  oath,  and  to 
have  the  examinations  of  the  principal  bfficers  iand  seamen 
of  the  captured  ship  taken  on  the  standing  interrogatories, 
and  not  vim  voce.  It  is  exclusively  upon  these  papers  iand 
examinations  that  the  cause  is  to  be  heard  in  the  first  instance. 
If,  from  this  evidence,  the  property  clearly  appears  to  be  hos- 
tile or  neutral,  condemnation  or  restitution  immediately  fol- 
lows. If  the  property  appears  to  be  doubtful,  or  the  case 
suspicious,  further  probf  may  be  granted  according  to  the 
rules  which  govern  the  legal  discretion  of  the  court,  if  the 
claimant  has  not  forfeited  his  right  to  it  by  a  breach  of  good 
faith.  The  supreme  court  hears  the  cause^  in  the  first 
instance,  upon  the  evidence  transmitted  from  the  circuit 
court,  and  decides  upon  that,  whether  it  is  proper  to  allow 
fiirther  proof.  If  the  court  below  has  denied  an  order  for 
further  proof,  when  it  ought  to  have  been  granted,  or  has 
allowed  it,  when  it  ought  to  have  been  denied,  and  the  objec- 
tion was  made  by  the  party,  and  appears  on  the  record,  the 
appellate  court  can  administer  the  proper  reUe£  Where  the 
national  character  does  not  distinctly  appear,  or  where  the 
question  of  proprietary  interest  is  left  in  doubt,  further  proof 
is  usually  ordered.  If  the  parties  have  had  the  benefit  of 
plenary  proof  in  the  court  below^  an  order  for  further  proof 
is  not  allowed  by  the  appellate  court,  except  under  very  spe- 
cial circumstances.  If  there  is  reason  to'  believe  that  the 
applicant  has  suppressed  important  documeutady  evidence, 
or  that  the  parties  have  been  guilty  of  gross  fraud,  or  miscon- 
duct, or  illegality,  further  proof  is  not  allowed.  Farther 
proof  by  the  claimant,  inconsistent  with  that  already  in  the 
case,  is  refrised.  Where  an  order  for  further  proof  is  made, 
and  a  party  neglects  to  comply  with  it,  courts  of  prize  are  in 
the  habit  of  considering  such  negligence  as  fittal  to  his  claim. 
The  concealment  or  spoliation  of  papers  by  an  enemy-master 
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canying  a  cargo  chieflj  hostile,  does  not  thereby  preclude  a 
neutral  claimant,  to  whom  no  fraud  is  imputable,  from  far- 
ther proof.  The  circumstance  of  goods  being  found  on  board 
an  enemy's  ship,  raises,  in  general,  a  legal  presumption  that 
they  are  enemy's  property,  and  the  (mu8  frcbandi  of  a  neutral 
interest  rests  on  the  claimant  AfKdavits,  to  be  used  as  a 
farther  proof,  must  be  taken  under  a  commission .  Depostioiui 
taken  on  farther  proof^  in  one  prize  cause,  cannot  be  invoked 
into  another.  Where  the  affidavits  produced  as  further  proof 
are  positive,  but  their  credibility  impaired  by  the  non-prodno- 
tion  of  letters  mentioned  therein,  a  second  order  for  forther 
proof  will  be  allowed  in  the  appellate  court.  ( The  Dos  Her- 
manosj  2  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  76 ;  The  Pizarro^  2  Wheaton  Rep., 
p.  227 ;  The  AmuMe  IsabeUa,  6  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  1 ;  Th 
London  Packet^  2  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  871 ;  Schooner  Adelme  and 
cargoy  9  Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  244 ;  The  VenuSj  5  Wheaton  Rep., 
p.  127 ;  The  Atalantaj  6  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  438 ;  The  Fortum^ 
3  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  236 ;  The  JEkphrateSj  8  Cranch.  Rep.,  p. 
886 ;  The  Expermenty  4  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  84.) 

§  21.  A  vessel  libelled  as  prize,  is  in  the  custody  of  law, 
and  under  the  control  of  the  court.  The  prize  court  in 
which  proceedings  were  instituted,  has  power  to  order  a  sale, 
even  after  an  appeal;  and  although  such  sale,  after  an 
appeal,  is  irregular,  this  irregularity  will  not  render  the  cap- 
tors liable  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  sales,  which  did  not 
come  into  their  hands,  but  were  under  the  control  of  the 
court.  A  sale  made  before  condemnation,  by  one  acting 
under  the  possession  of  the  captor,  does  not  divert  the  prize 
court  of  its  jurisdiction  to  decide  the  question  of  prize,  and 
the  subsequent  condemnation,  relates  back  to  the  capture, 
affirms  its  legality,  and  establishes  the  title  of  the  purchaser. 
In  the  United  States  a  warrant  immediately  goes  to  the 
marshal  to  take  possession  of  the  property,  and  he  is  bound 
to  keep  it  in  salvd  ei  arctd  custodid;  and  if  any  loss  happen  by 
his  negligence,  he  is  responsible  for  it  to  the  court.  In 
England,  it  formerly  actually  remained  in  the  custody  of  the 
court,  and  does  so  now  in  contemplation  of  law,  although  the 
admiralty,  merely  for  convenience,  allow  the  captors  to 
retain  the  possession  in  England,  but  as  the  agents  of  the 
court,  and  not  in  the  right  of  property.    And  the  court  still 
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retains  its  custody,  notwithstanding  an  nnlivexy  and  deposit 
in  public  warehouses.  {PhiUimorej  On  Int.  LaWj  vol.  8, 
§§  442-444 ;  Smart  v.  Wolf,  8  Durn.  and  East.  Rep.,  pp.  828, 
829 ;  The  Herkimer,  Stewart  Rep.,  p.  128 ;  The  Maria,  4  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  848 ;  The  JRendsberg,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  pp,  142,  174;  The 
Coneordj  9  Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  887 ;  The  Nereide,  1  Wheat.  Rep., 
p.  171 ;  The  Hoop,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  146 ;  BeUo,  Derecho  Inter- 
naeional,  pt.  2,  cap.  5,  §  5.) 

§  22.  As  has  already  been  remarked,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
captors  to  send  their  prize  into  a  convenient  part  of  their  own 
country,  and  to  immediately  bring  the  case  before  the  proper 
court  for  abjudication.  If  they  fail  to  do  this,  the  claimant 
may  apply  to  the  court  for  a  monition  to  the  captors  to  pro- 
ceed forthwith  for  adjudication,  and  if  they  neglect  to  do  so 
after  service  and  return  of  such  monition,  the  court  will,  if 
a  proper  case  be  laid  before  it,  proceed  to  award  not  only 
restitution,  but  also  damages  and  costs.  Even  if  the  captors 
agree  to  a  restitution,  if  they  have  unreasonably  delayed  to 
make  it,  demurrage  will  be  allowed  against  them.  The  libel 
filed  by  the  captors  is  usually  in  very  general  terms,  setting 
forth  tiie  facts  of  the  capture,  and  alleging  the  captured  pro- 
perty to  be  a  subject  dl  prize  rights ;  but  the  captors  are  not 
required  at  the  commencement  of  the  suit  to  allege  the 
particular  grounds  upon  which  they  base  their  claim  to  a 
condemnation.  But  the  court  may,  in  its  discretion,  after- 
wards order  special  pleadings.  In  case  of  joint  captures,  the 
libel  is  filed  by  the  actual  seizors,  and  those  claiming  the 
benefit  of  joint  capture  afterwards  file  their  claim,  giving 
bonds  to  the  required  amount  for  costs.  On  the  filing  of  the 
libel,  the  usual  practice  is  to  issue  a  monition,  citing  all 
persons  who  are  interested  to  appear  by  a  given  day,  and 
show  cause  why  the  specified  property  should  not  be  con- 
demned as  prize,  etc.  {BeUo,  Derecho  Intemadmal,  pt.  2, 
cap.  5,  §  5 ;  WUdman,  Jnt.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  878 ;  PhUUmore, 
On  InL  Law,  vol.  8,  §  470,  et  seq. ;  The  Betsey,  1  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  93 ;  The  Mentor,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  181 ;  The  Huldah,  8  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  289 ;  The  Der  Mohr,  8  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  129 ;  The 
George,  8  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  212 ;  The  WtUiam,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  215 ; 
Tht  Susanna,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  48 ;  The  Adeline,  9  Cranch. 
Rep.,  p.  244 ;  The  Foriuna,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  81 ;  The  Conqueror, 
2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  808;  JPrize  Act,  17  Vic.  C.  18,  §  47.) 
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1 23.  Ab  a  general  role,  the  snbjeet  of  the  enemy  caanol 
appear  aa  a  claimant,  for  he  baa  no  persona  siandi  in  the  eonit. 
Bat  if  the  captured  vessel  was  sailing  iinder  a  cartel,  or  fli^ 
of  truce,  and  was  captured  by  mistake  or  under  idicmnstan- 
ces  of  suspicion,  it  is  considered  to  form  an  ezceptkm  to  this 
rule,  and  the  enemy  master  is  allowed  to  appear  and  daim 
restitution.  A  party  to  be  entitled  to  assert  a  claim  in  a 
prize  court,  must  be  the  general  owner  of  the  properly ;  a 
person  who  has  a  mere  lien  on  the  property  for  a  debt, 
whether  liquidated  or  unliquidated,  is  not  entitled  to  assert 
his  claim ;  nor  can  the  mortgagee  assert  any  clidm,  where 
the  mortgagor  has  been  left  in  possession.  An  appeanuice 
by  a  proctor  for  the  claimants,  duly  entered,  cures  all  defects 
of  process,  such  as  the  want  of  monition  or  of  due  notice. 
And,  even  assuming,  that  one  partner  has  no  authority  to 
appoint  a  proctor  for  all  the  parties,  yet  a  general  appearance 
for  all  by  a  proctor  is  good  and  legally  binding.  A  claim 
must  be  made  by  the  parties  interested,  if  present^  or,  in 
their  absence,  by  the  master  of  the  ship,  or  some  a^nt  of 
the  owners.  A  mere  stranger  will  not  be  permitted  to  inter- 
pose a  claim  merely  to  speculate  on  the  chances  of  an  acquit- 
tal. {PhilUm&re,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §§  461-466 ;  The  FaJUm, 
6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  199 ;  The  Bavfjie,  3  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  143 ;  The 
Mary,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  199 ;  The  Eenrorrij  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  1 ; 
The  Tobago,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  218 ;  The  Frances,  8  Cranch. 
Rep.,  pp.  855,  418 ;  The  Marianna,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  24 ;  Bakh 
V.  Darrel,  Bees  Rep.,  p.  74 :  PenhaUow  v.  Doccne,  2  Dallas  Rep., 
p.  54 ;  HiUs  v.  Ross,  8  Dallas  Rep.,  p.  231.) 

§  24.  A  claimant  who  wishes  to  procure  the  restitution  of 
any  property  captured  as  prize,  must,  after  the  libel  is  filed, 
and  at  or  before  the  return  of  the  monition  thereon,  or  within 
the  time  assigned  by  the  court,  enter  his  claim  for  such  pro- 
perty, accompanied  with  an  affidavit,  stating  briefly  the  fiicts 
respecting  the  claim  and  its  verily.  If  the  partiea  themselves 
are  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  pr  at  a  very  great 
distancCj^  t|ie  claim  may  be  sworn  to  by  aii  agent  Before 
the  claim,  duly  sworn  to,  is  put  in,  the  claimants  are  not»  a« 
a  general  rule,  permitted  to  examine  the  ship's,  papera^  x 
this  might  lead  to  great  al^uaes,  but  sometiines^  on  qpec^al 
A.oplication|  the  oourtwil)  permit  so  many  of  the  pikers  tube 
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ezsmined  as  it  mvy  deom  proper,  in  aider  to  enaiUe  the 
cfadmant  to  set  forth,  the  particular  groimdB  of  his  daim. 
The  pleadinkgs  both  on  the  paart  of  the  oaptors  and  claimaiitfi^ 
are*  of  a  very  simple*  oharacter,  formed  upon  the  rules  and 
practioe  oi  the  Boman  law.  Both  the  libd  and  claim  are  of 
a  general  Qharacter,  special  aUegations^  o£  particmlar  circum^ 
stances  not  being  usually  made.  With  respect  to  the  recep- 
tion of  evidence,  courts  allow  every  relaxation  of  technical 
rules  which  are  permitted  to  prevail  in  the  country  in  which 
it  is  taken.  As  a  general  rule  no  claim  is  admitted  which 
stands  in  entire  opposition  to  the  ship's  papers  and  to  the 
preparatory  examinations.  Kor  can  any  person  be  permitted 
to  claim  in  a  prize  where  the  transaction  in  which  he  is 
engaged  is  in  violation  of  the  municipal  law  of  his  own  coun- 
try, or  of  that  where  the  court  is  sitting.  Claimants  must 
give  bonds  for  costs  and  expenses  to  the  amount  required  by 
statute  or  the  rules  of  the  court.  {PhUlimcrey  On  Int.  Law^ 
vol.  1,  §§  466-470 ;  The  Part  Marr/y  8  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  288 ;  The 
Vrauw  Anna  Oatharmou,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  pp.  15-19 ;  La  FlorOj  6 
Rob.  Rep.,  p.  i;  TheWalshingham  Packet^  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  77 ; 
The  Mitntsco,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  262 ;  The  Comelis  and  Mariaj 
5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  28;  The  Abbj/y  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  251;  The 
Becoveryy  6  Rep.  Rep.,  p.  841;  The  Peacockj  4  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  185 ;  The  Arabella  and  Maddray  2  Gallis.  Rep.,  p.  868.) 

§  25.  When  a  sentence  is  pronounced  either  of  acquittal 
or  condemnation,  it  is  generally,  in  the  English  prize  court, 
by  an  interlocutory  decreCy  but  in  the  United  States  it  is  the 
more  common  practice,  to  reserve  a  decree  until  a  final  deci- 
sion of  all  the  questions  before  the  court.  Decrees  of  acgmt- 
ialy  may  be  either  with  or  without  damages  and  costs,  or  on 
condition  of  paying  costs  and  expenses.  If  the  specific  pro- 
perty remains  in  the  custody  of  the  court  and  restitution  is 
decreed,  it  is  directed  to  be  delivered  to  the  claimant ;  but  if 
disposed  of,  the  proceeds  are  so  delivered.  In  case  of  con- 
demnation in  favor  of  a  privateer,  it  is  usual  in  England,  to 
deliver  a  decree,  with  a  proper  commission  to  the  master  of 
the  privateer  to  make  sale  of  the  prize  and  return  an  account 
to  the  court ;  but  in  the  United  States  all  sales  before  and 
after  condemnation,  are  made  by  the  marshal,  who  returns 
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the  funds  to  the  court  to  be  distributed  bj  its  order. 
Umore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §§  498-497 ;  Marriotfs  FarmSj  pp. 
194, 196 ;  Benedicty  Admiralty,  |§  658,  559 ;  ThelAoeb/^  1  GaL- 
lis.  Bep.,  p.  815 ;  Tht  Bendsberg,  6  Bob.  Sep.,  p.  142 ;  The 
Fortunaj  4  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  278 ;  The  Venua^  4  Bob.  Bep.,  p. 
285;  U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  voL  2,  pp.  792,  798.) 
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{  1.  Military  occupation  and  complete  conqaest  diBtinguished — {2.  When  righti 
of  military  occupation  begin — {  3.  Submission  sufficient —  2  ^-  Effect  upon 
political  laws — {5.  Upon  municipal  laws  —  2  ^'  Punishment  of  crimes  in 
such  territory  —  {7.  Laws  of  England  instantly  extend  oyer  conquered  ter- 
ritory—  {8.  Territory  so  occupied  no  part  of  the  American  Union,  but  a 
part  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  other  countries — {9.  Bifect  of 
this  distinction  —  J  10.  American  decisions  —  2^1.  Powers  of  the  President 
respecting  such  reyenues  —  1 12.  Change  of  ownership  of  prirate  property 
during  military  occupation  —  {13.  Laws  relating  to  such  transfers  —  214- 
Allegiance  of  inhabitants  of  occupied  territory —  2  ^^*  Lawful  resistance  and 
insurrection  —  2^^-  Implied  obligation  of  the  conquered — ^11.  Of  the 
conqueror —  2  ^^'  ^S^t  of  reyolution  —  2  ^^*  Right  of  insurrection  in  war 
—  2^0*  Pnnishing  military  insurrections  —  2  21-  Historical  examples  — 
2  32.  Alienations  of  territory  occupied  by  an  enemy — 2  ^^-  Alienations  made 
in  anticipation  of  conquest —  2  ^^-  Priyate  grants  so  made  —  2  2^*  Transfer 
of  territory  to  neutrals — }  26.  Effect  of  military  occupation  on  incorporeal 
rights — 22*^*  Debts  due  to  the  goyernment  of  the  territory  occupied  — 
228.  If  former  goyernment  be  restored  —  2  ^^'  Examples  from  ancient  his- 
tory—  2^^-  Examples  from  modem  history. 

§  1.  The  term  conguesi,  as  it  is  ordinarily  used,  is  applicable 
to  conquered  territorythe  moment  it  is  taken  from  the  enemy ; 
but,  in  its  more  limited  and  technical  meaning,  it  includes 
only  the  real  property  to  which  the  conqueror  has  acquired  a 
compute  tUk.    Until  the  ownership  of  such  property  so  taken 
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is  confirmed  or  made  complete,  it  is  held  by  the  right  of 
military  occupation^  (occupcUio  beUicaj)  which,  by  the  usage  of 
nations  and  the  laws  of  war,  differs  from,  and  falls  far  short 
of,  the  right  of  complete  conquest^  {debehtio  tdtima  vidoria,) 
These  will  form  the  subjects  of  the  next  two  chapters.  The 
right  of  one  belligerent  to  occupy  and  govern  the  territory 
of  the  enemy  while  in  its  military  possession,  is  one  of  the 
incidents  of  war,  and  flows  directly  from  the  right  to  conquer. 
We,  therefore,  do  not  look  to  the  constitution,  or  political 
institutions  of  the  conqueror,  for  authority  to  establish  s 
government  for  the  territory  of  the  enemy  in  his  possessioD, 
during  its  military  occupation,  nor  for  the  rules  by  which 
the  powers  of  such  government  are  regulated  and  limited. 
Such  authority,  and  such  rules,  are  derived  directiy  from  the 
laws  of  war,  as  established  by  the  usage  of  the  world,  and 
confirmed  by  the  writings  of  publicists,  and  the  decisions  of 
courts  —  in  fine,  from  the  law  of  nations.  But,  when  the 
conquest  is  made  complete,  in  whatsoever  mode,  the  right  to 
govern  the  acquired  territory  follows  as  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  the  right  of  acquisition,  and  the  oharacter,  form, 
and  powers  of  the  government  established  over  such  con- 
quered territory,  are  determined  by  the  constitution  and  law» 
of  the  state  which  acquires  it,  or  with  which  it  is  incorporated. 
The  government  established  over  an  enemy's  territory  during 
its  military  occupation,  may  exercise  all  the  powers  given  by 
the  laws  of  war  to  the-conqueror  over  the  conquered,  and  ifl 
subject  to  all  the  restrictions  which  that  code  imposes.  It  is 
of  little  consequence  whether  such  government  be  called  a 
military  or  a  civil  government;  its  character  is  the  same,  and 
the  source  of  its  authority  the  same :  in  either  case,  it  is  a 
government  imposed  by  the  laws  of  war,  and  so  far  as  it 
concerns  the  inhabitants  of  such  territory,  or  the  rest  of  the 
world,  those  laws  alone  determine  the  legality,  or  illegality 
of  its  acts.  But  the  conquering  state  may,  of  its  own  will, 
whether  expressed  in  its  constitution,  or  in  its  laws,  impose 
restrictions  additional  to  those  established  by  the  usage  of 
nations,  conferring  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  so 
occupied  privileges  and  rights  to  which  they  are  not  stridlj 
entitled  by  the  laws  of  war;  and,  if  such  goverument  of 
military  occupation  violate  these  additional  restiictikms  so 
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imposed,  it  is  accountable  to  the  power  which  established  it, 
but  not  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  {CoccguSy  De  Ju^e  Victoriaej 
passim ;  He  fiery  Droit  Intematianaly  §§  131, 186 ;  Fkmming  ei 
at.  V.  Page^  9  Howard  Rep.,  p.  603 ;  Cross  ei  al.  v.  Harrison^ 
16  Howard  Rep.,  p.  164;  Marcy  io  Kearny^  June  11th,  1847, 
Ex.  I)oc.  No.  17,  31st  Cong.  1st  sess.  H.  R. ;  KampiZj  Lii- 
ieratur  des  Volk.,  §  307 ;  Isamberty  Ann.  Pol  ei  JDips.y  Ini.,  p. 
115;  Cushingy  Opinims  U.  S.  Atft/s  Gen%  vol.  8,  p.  865; 
Gardner y  Institutes,  p.  208 ;  Piiffendorfy  de  Jure  Nat.  et  Gentry 
lib.  8,  cap.  6,  §§  17,  27 ;  Vattely  Droit  des  GenSy  liv.  8,  ch. 
13,  §  197.) 

§  2.  "We  will  here  consider  the  question,  when  do  the  rights 
of  military  occupation  begin,  or  how  are  we  to  fix  the  dale  of 
a  conquest?  Bouvier  defines  a  conquest  to  be,  "the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  sovereignty  of  a  country  hj  force  ofarmSy  exercised 
by  an  independent  power,  which  reduces  the  vanquished  to 
the  submission  of  its  empire."  It  follows,  then,  that  the  rights 
of  military  occupation  extend  over  the  enemy's  territory  only 
so  far  as  the  inhabitants  are  vanquished  or  reduced  to  sub- 
mission to  the  rule  of  the  conqueror.  Thus,  if  a  fort,  town, 
city,  harbor,  island,  province,  or  particular  section  of  country 
belonging  to  one  belligerent,  is  forced  to  submit  to  the  arms 
of  the  other,  such  place  or  territory  instantly  becomes  a  con- 
quest, and  is  subject  to  the  laws  which  the  conqueror  may 
impose  on  it;  although  he  has  not  yet  acquired  the  plenum 
dominium  et  utiUy  he  has  the  temporary  right  of  possession  and 
government.  As  this  temporary  title  derives  its  validity 
entirely  from  the  force  of  arms  on  the  one  side,  and  submis- 
sion to  such  force  on  the  other,  it  necessarily  follows  that  it 
extends  no  further,  and  continues  no  longer,  than  such  sub- 
jugation and  submission  extend  and  continue.  Thus,  if  one 
belligerent  take  possession  of  a  port,  or  town,  or  province  of 
the  other,  he  cannot,  therefore,  pretend  to  extend  his  govern] 
ment  and  laws  over  places  or  provinces  which  h6  has  not  yet 
reduced  to  submission,  or,  by  reason  of  a  particular  posses- 
sion, to  claim  a  general  control  and  authority.  By  occupying 
a  port  of  an  enemy's  coast,  we  have  a  right,  so  long  as  we 
retain  its  possession,  to  exclude  neutral  vessels  from  such 
port,  or  admit  them  on  such  terms  as  to  us  may  seem  fit  and 
proper;  but  we  cannot  exclude  neutral  vessels,  or  impose  our 
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regulations  upon  neutral  commerce  in  ports  of  the  enemy 
which  are  not  in  our  possession.  To  extend  the  rights  of 
military  occupation,  or  the  limits  of  conquest,  by  mere  inten- 
tion, implication  or  proclamation,  would  be  establishing  a 
paper  conquest,  infinitely  more  objectionable  in  its  character 
and  effects  than  a  paper  blockade.  "  The  rule  is,"  says  Wild- 
man,  "  that  the  whole  is  possessed  by  the  occupation  of  a 
part,  if  an  intention  to  appropriate  the  whole  accompany  such 
occupation,  and  all  others  be  excluded  Jrom  occupying  the  residue. 
Otherwise,  possession  ©f  real  property  would  be  impossible, 
as  it  does  not  admit  of  manual  apprehension  or  corporal 
incumbency  in  all  its  parts.  Two  persons  cannot  have  seve- 
ral possessions  of  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time ;  such 
possession  of  one  excludes  the  possession  of  another.  Hence, 
if  one  be  in  possession,  and  another  enter  upon  part  which  is 
not  in  the  actual  possession  of  the  first,  by  such  entry  he 
gains  possession  of  no  more  than  he  actually  occupies.  The 
constructive  occupation  of  the  owner  is  defeated  by  actual 
occupation,  so  far  as  it  extends.  Thus  it  is  said  by  Celsus, 
if  an  enemy  enter  a  territory  by  force  of  arms,  it  is  in  pos- 
session of  so  much  only  as  it  occupies.  When  he  speaks  ot 
force,  he  supposes  resistance  on  behalf  of  the  sovereign,  in 
defence  of  his  possession.  An  army  only  possesses  a  covniry 
80  far  as  it  compels  the  enemy's  forces  to  retire.  The  meaning 
of  Paulus  is  probably  the  same,  when  he  says  that  possession 
of  part,  with  an  appropriating  mind,  is  possession  of  the  whole 
up  to  its  boundary.  By  boundary,  he  signifies  the  com- 
mencement of  another's  possession.  Upon  these  principles, 
the  extent  of  hostile  possession  may  be  distinctly  defined 
If  an  army  be  in  possession  of  a  principal  town  of  a  province, 
it  is  not  thereby  in  possession  of  the  towns  and  forts  within 
the  same,  which  hold  out  for  the  enemy.  Forcible  possession 
extends  so  far  only  as  there  is  an  absence  of  resistance.  The 
occupation  of  part  by  right  of  conquest,  with  intent  to  appro- 
priate the  whole,  gives  possession  of  the  whole,  if  the  ejimy 
maintain  military  possession  of  no  portion  of  the  residue.  Under 
such  circumstances,  military  possession  of  a  capital  would  be 
possession  of  a  whole  kingdom.  But  if  any  part  hold  oui,^ 
much  only  is  possessed  as  is  actually  conquered.  Thus,  both  the 
States-General  and  the  king  of  Spain  maintained,  daring  the 
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controversies  that  arose  out  of  the  truce  between  Spain  and 
the  United  Provinces,  that  the  possession  of  the  surrounding 
country  follows  the  possession  of  a  town.  The  military 
possessors  of  a  town  must  necessarily  have  the  surrounding 
country  in  their  power,  unless  there  be  a  fortress  within  it ; 
in  which  case,  the  country  commanded  by  the  fortress  would 
not  be  in  their  possession.  These  principles  show  the 
absurdity  of  the  pretentions  of  the  western  and  eastern 
empires  that  have  been  founded  on  the  possession  of  Eome 
and  Constantinople."  The  same  principles  are  recognized  in 
the  decision  of  Calvin's  case.  "Now  come  we,"  says  Lord 
Coke,  "  to  France  and  the  members  thereof,  as  Calais,  Quynes, 
Tournay,  etc.,  which  descended  to  King  Edward  III.,  as  son 
and  heir  to  Isabel,  daughter  and  heir  to  Philip  le  Beau,  king 
of  France.  Certain  it  is,  whilst  King  Henry  VI.  had  both 
England  and  the  heart  and  greatest  part  of  France  under  his 
actual  legiance  and  obedience,  (for  he  was  crowned  king  of 
France  in  Paris,)  that  they  that  w^ere  then  born  in  those  parts 
of  France  that  were  under  actual  legiance  and  obedience,  were  no 
aliens,  but  capable  off  and  heritable  to,  lands  in  England." 
Those  born  in  parts  of  France  not  under  actual  legiance  and 
obedience,  and  prior  to  King  Henry's  recognition  and  coro- 
nation, were  regarded  as  antenatis,  and  received  letters  patent 
of  denization,  as  in  the  case  of  Reynel.  (Bouvkry  Law  IXc.y 
verb.  Conquest;  Bynkershoek,  Quaest.  Jur.  Pub,j  lib..  1,  cap.  6 ; 
JDuponceaUj  Translation  of  Bj/nkershoek,  p.  116,  note;  GrotiuSy 
de  Jur.  BeL  ac  Pac.y  lib.  2,  ch.  22,  §  13 ;  Wildmany  Int..  Z/aw^ 
vol.  1,  pp.  168,  164 ;  Cakin's  CasCj  Coke  Rep.,  pt.  7,  p.  220 ; 
Fleming^  et  ai,  v.  Page,  9  Howard  Rep.,  p..  603 ;  Justinian^ 
Pandects,  xli,,  2 ;  xviii.,  4 ;  Heffter,  DroU  International,  §  186; 
Schwartz,  de  Jure  Vic.^  in  lies  Incorp.,  th.  27.) 

§  3.  It  must  not  be  infen'ed  from  what  has  just  been  said, 
that  the  conqueror  can  have  no  control  or  government  of  hos- 
tile territoiy  unless  he  actually  oceupies  it  with  an  armed 
force.  It  is  deemed  sufScient  that  it  submits  to  him  and 
recognizes  his  authority  as  a  conqueror;  for  conquests  are  in 
this  way  extended  over  the  territory  of  an  enemy  without 
actual  occupation  with  armed  force.  But  so  much  of  such 
territory  as  refuses  to  submit,  or  to  recognize  the  authority 
of  the  conqueror,  and  is  not  forcibly  occupied  by  him,  cannot 
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be  regarded  as  under  his  control  or  within  the  limits  of  his 
conquest ;  and  he  therefore  cannot  pretend  to  govern  it  or  to 
claim  the  temporary  allegiance  of  its  inhabitants,  or  in  any 
way  to  direct  or  restrict  its  intercourse  with  neutrals.  It 
remains  as  the  territory  of  its  former  sovereign, —  hostile  to 
him,  as  a  belligerent,  and  friendly  to  others,  as  neutrals.  The 
government  of  the  conqueror  being  de  facto  and  not  dc  jVf, 
it  must  always  rest  upon  the  fact  of  possession^  which  is 
adverse  to  the  former  sovereign,  and  therefore  can  never  be 
inferred  or  presumed.  In  other  words,  the  rights  of  the  con- 
queror are  those  of  possession  and  not  of  title,  apd  whenever 
brought  in  question  they  must  be  proved,  and  cannot  be  pre- 
sumed. !N'ot  only  must  the  possession  be  actually  acquired, 
but  it  must  be  maintained.  The  moment  it  is  lost,  the  rights 
of  military  occupation  over  it  are  also  lost  In  the  words  of 
Chief  Justice  Taney,  "By  the  laws  and  usages  of  nations, 
conquest  is  a  valid  title  while  the  victor  maintains  the  cxclusiu 
possession  of  the  conquered  country."  {HeffteVy  Droit  Interna- 
tional^ §  131 ;  Flemmi7\gy  el  al.  v.  Page^  9  Iloward  Rep.,  p.  613; 
Duponceau,  Translation  of  Bj/nkershoekfp,  116,  note ;  WUdman^ 
Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  163,  et  seq.;  Schwartz^  DeJure  Vic.  in  Bts 
Incorp.f  th.  27,) 

§  4.  Political  laws,  as  a  general  rule,  are  suspended  during 
the  military  occupation  of  a  conquered  territory.  The  politi- 
cal connection  between  the  people  of  such  territory  and  the 
state  to  which  they  belong  is  not  entirely  severed,  but  is 
interrupted  or  suspended  so  long  as  the  occupation  continues. 
Their  lands  and  immovable  property  are,  therefore,  not  sub- 
ject to  the  taxes,  rents,  etc.,  usually  paid  to  the  former  sove- 
reign. These,  as  we  have  said  elsewhere,  belong  of  right  to 
the  conqueror,  and  he  may  demand  and  receive  their  pay- 
mept  to  himself.  They  are  a  part  of  the  spoils  of  war,  and 
the  people  of  the  captured  province  or  town  can  no  more  pay 
them  to  the  former  government  than  they  ean  contribute 
funds  or  military  munitions  to  assist  that  government  to  pro- 
secute the  war^  To  do  so  would  be  a  breach  of  the  implied 
conditions  uader  which  the  people  of  a  conquered  territory 
are  allowed  to  enjoy  their  private  property,  and  to  pursue 
their  ordinary  occupations,  and  would  render  the  offender 
liable  to  punishment.    They  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  the 
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conqueror,  and  not  to  the  orders  of  the  displaced  government. 
Of  lands  and  immovable  property  belonging  to  the  con- 
quered state,  the  conqeror  has,  by  the  rights  of  war,  acquired 
the  use  so  long  as  he  holds  them.  The  fruits,  rents  and 
profits  are,  therefore,  his,  and  he  may  lawfully  claim  and 
receive  them.  Any  contracts  or  agreements,  however,  which 
he  may  make  with  individuals  farming  out  such  property, 
will  continue  only  so  long  as  he  retains  control  of  them,  and 
will  cease  on  their  restoration  to,  or  recovery  by,  their  former 
owner.  {Heffier,  Droit  International^  §  131-133,  186 ;  Vattel, 
Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  18,  §  197,  et  seq.;  Am.  Ins.  Co.  v. 
Ckntery  1  Peters  Rep.,  p.  642 ;  Flemming^  etal.  v.  Page^  9  How- 
ard Rep.,  p.  603 ;  Burlamaqui^  Droit  de la  Nat.  et  des  Oens,  tome 
5,  pt.  4,  ch.  7 ;  Schwartz,  De  Jure  Vic.  in  Res  Incorp.,  th.  27 ; 
Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  163,  et  seq.) 

§  5.  The  municipal  laws  of  a  conquered  territory,  or  the 
laws  which  regulate  private  rights,  continue  in  force  during 
military  occupation,  ex^pt  so  far  as  they  are  suspended  or 
changed  by  the  acts  of  the  conqueror.  Important  changes 
of  this  kind  are  seldom  made,  as  the  conqueror  has  no  inte- 
rest in  interfering  with  the  municipal  laws  of  the  country 
which  he  holds  by  the  temporary  rights  of  military  occupa- 
tion. He  nevertheless  has  all  the  powers  of  a  &  facto  gov- 
ernment, and  can,  at  his  pleasure,  either  change  the  existing 
laws,  or  make  new  ones.  Such  changes,  however,  are,  in 
general,  only  of  a  temporary  character,  and  end  with  the 
government  which  made  them.  On  the  confirmation  of  the 
conquest  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  the  inhabitants  of  such  terri- 
tory are,  as  a  general  rule,  remitted  to  the  municipal  laws 
and  usages  which  prevailed  among  them  prior  to  the  con- 
quest. Neither  the  civil  nor  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the 
conquering  state  is  considered,  in  international  law,  as 
extending  over  the  conquered  territory  during  militaiy  occu- 
pation. Although  the  national  jurisdiction  of  the  conquered 
power  is  replaced  by  that  of  military  occupation,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  this  new  jurisdiction  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  conquering  state.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  usually  very 
different  in  its  character,  and  always  distinct  in  its  origin. 
Hence,  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  conquering  state  does 
not  extend  to  actions,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  originating 
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in  the  occupied  territory.     "Military  occupation  and  military 
government,"  Bays  Ortolan,  "is  not  sufficient  to  change  the 
national  jurisdiction,  and  to  substitute  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
occupying  state  for  that  of  the  territory  temporarily  occupied. 
Such  an  effect  is  produced  only  by  incorporation  or  defini- 
tive occupation.     We  refer  here  only  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
common  law,  and  the  ordinary  and  usual  cognisance  of  cases, 
without  in  any  manner  diminishing  the  rights  derived  from 
war  and  the  measures  necessaiy  for  the  government  of  mili- 
tary occupation."     The  author  then  refers  to  a  decision  of 
the  court  of  cassation  on  appeal  from  the  court  of  assizes  of 
the  Pyrenees  Orientales,  in  the  case  of  Villasseque,  a  French- 
man, charged  with  the  crime  of  assassination  committed  in 
the  territory  of  Catalonia,  Spain,  during  the  military  occupa- 
tion by  France,  in  the  summer  of  1811.     It  was  contended 
by  the  prosecution  that,  inasmuch  as  Catalonia  was  occupied 
by  French  troops,   and  the  government  administered  by 
French  authorities,  it  must  be  considered  as  French  teni- 
tory ;  but  the  court  in  its  decision  (Arret  du  22  Janvier, 
1818,)  said:  "This  occupation  and  this  administration  by 
French  troops  and  French  authorities,  had  not  conimunica- 
ted  to  the  inhabitants  of  Catalonia  the  title  of  Frenchmen,  nor 
to  their  territory  the  quality  of  French  territory ;  this  com- 
munication could  result  only  from  an  act  of  union    emana- 
ting from  the  public  authority,  which  never  existed."     The 
same  view  has  been  taken  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  with  respect  to  crimes  committed  in  Mexico 
during  the  military  occupation  of  that  country  by  the  United 
States.     {Heffier^  Droit  Intaiiatioiialy  §  131 ;  Ortolan^  I>i:plomatk 
de  la  Mer,  liv.  2,  ch.  13 ;   Campbell  v.  HaU^  1  Cowper  Rep., 
p.  204;  6>055,€<a?.v.  jEfarraon,16HowardRep.,  p.  193;  Toucoj^ 
Opinions   TJ.  S,  AiCys  Gen'l,  vol.  5,  p.  55 ;  KamptZy  Liieratitr 
des    Volkerrechiy  §  307 ;  CocceiuSy  De  Jure  Vic.  in  Res  Incorj\ 
passim.) 

§  6.  How  then  are  crimes  to  be  punished  which  are  com- 
mitted in  territory  occupied  by  force  of  arms,  but  which  are 
not  of  a  military  character  nor  provided  for  in  the  militanr 
code  of  the  conquering  state?  To  solve  this  question  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  recur  to  the  principles  already  laid  down. 
Although  the  laws  and  jurisdiction  of  the  conquering  state 
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do  not  extend  over  Bueh  foreign  territory,  yet  the  laws  of 
war  confer  upon  it  ample  power  to  govern  such  territory, 
and  to  punish  all  offenses  and  crimes  therein  by  whomsoever 
committed.  The  trial  and  punishment  of  the  guilty  parties 
may  be  left  to  the  ordinary  courts  and  authorities  of  the 
country,  or,  they  may  be  referred  to  special  tribunals  organ- 
ized for  that  purpose  by  the  government  of  military  occupa- 
tion ;  and  where  they  are  so  referred  to  special  tribunals,  the 
ordinary  jurisdiction  is  to  be  considered  as  suspended  quoad 
hoe.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  authority  of  such  tri- 
bunals has  its  source,  not  in  the  laws  of  the  conquering,  nor 
in  those  of  the  conquered  state,  but,  like  any  other  powers 
of  the  government  of  military  occupation,  in  the  laws  of 
war;  and,  in  all  cases  not  provided  for  by  the  laws  actually 
in  force  in  the  conquered  territory,  such  tribunals  must  be 
governed  and  guided  by  the  principles  of  universal  public 
jurisprudence.  IIow  far  the  laws  of  the  former  government 
continue  in  force  after  the  conquest,  and  how  far  they  are 
replaced  by  those  of  the  conquering  state,  by  those  enac- 
ted by  the  government  defactOy  or  by  new  principles  of  juris- 
prudence, or  usages  and  customs  introduced  with  the  conque- 
rors, is  considered  in  other  places,  and  need  not  be  repeated 
here.  In  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  the  repub- 
lic of  Mexico,  it  was  found  that  no  provisions  had  been 
made  in  the  United  States  rules  and  articles  of  war  for  nume- 
rous cases,  civil  and  criminal,  between  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  between  such  citizens  and  foreigners,  in  Mexican 
territory  occupied  by  our  troops,  and  consequently  without 
the  jurisdiction  of  any  court  of  the  United  States.  All  such 
cases,  of  a  eriminal  character,  arising  in  the  territory  of 
Mexico  occupied  by  the  "main  army*'  under  General  Scott, 
were  referred  by  him  to  "military  commissions,"  which  were 
special  tribunals  constituted  and  appointed  for  that  purpose ; 
in  California,  they  were  usualy  left  to  be  decided  by  the  ordi- 
nary tribunals  of  the  country,  although  special  tribunals 
were  there  organized,  in  a  few  special  cases,  by  the  govern- 
ment of  military  occupation.  This  was  in  conformity  to 
principle, —  martial  law  of  the  conqueror,  or,  as  it  has  been 
called,  "extra-territorial  martial  law,"  was  the  governing 
rule,  while  the  civil  or  special  tribunal  was  the  instrument 
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of,  or  acted  in  subordination  to,  the  militaiy  power,  and  the 
limitations  to  this  power  were  the  laws  of  war.  {Heffier^ 
Droit  International,  §  131 ;  Ortolan,  Diploniatie  de  la  Mer,  liv.  2, 
ch.  13;  Kamptz,  Literatur  des  Volk,  §§307,  808;  Gardner, 
Inst  of  Am.  Int.  Law,  p.  208 ;  Cashing,  Opinions  of  U.  S.  A, 
G.^  pp.  365,  et  seq. ;  Howard,  Pari.  Deb.,  N.  S.,  voL  115,  p. 
880;  Scott,  Gen' I  Orders,  No.  20,  Feb.  19th,  1847;  Marcy,  to 
ScoiU  Feb.  15, 1847 ;  Cong.  Doc.,  No.  60,  30th  Cong.,  let  sess. 
H.  of  R.,  p.  874.) 

§  7.  It  is  said  by  English  writers,  that  when  a  country  haa 
been  conquered  by  British  arms,  it  immediately  becomes  a 
dominion  of  the  king  in  right  of  his  crown,  and  that  the 
inhabitants  of  such  conquered  territory,  once  received  under 
the  king's  protection,  become  his  subjects  and  are  univer- 
sally to  be  regarded  in  that  light,  and  not  as  enemies  or 
aliens.  As  no  other  act  than  that  of  conquest  is  requisite 
to  make  the  conquered  territory  a  dominion  of  the  crown, 
and  nothing  more  than  submission  to  the  king's  authority 
and  protection,  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  terri- 
torj^  is  necessary  to  make  them  subjects  of  the  king,  such 
territory  is  no  longer  to  be  regarded,  either  by  other  nations 
or  by  other  parts  of  the  British  empire,  as  a  foreign  country, 
or  its  inhabitants  as  aliens.  In  other  words,  foreign  territoir 
becomes  a  dominion,  and  its  inhabitants  the  subjects  of  the 
king,  ipso  facto,  by  the  conquest  made  by  the  British  arms, 
without  any  action  of  the  legislature, —  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain.  (Calvin's  Case,  Coke  Rep.,  part  7;  Elphinslone 
V.  Bedreechvnd,  Knapp.  Rep.,  p.  838 ;  Campbell  v.  Hall,  23  State 
Trials,  p  322 ;  Campbells.  Hall,  1  Cowper  Rep.,  p.  205 ;  tab- 
rigas  v.  Moslyn,  1  Cowper  Rep.,  p.  165 ;  Collet  v.  Lord  Kdth,  2 
East  Rep.,  p.  260 ;  Blankard  v.  Guldy,  4  Mod.  Rep.,  p.  225.) 

§  8.  But  a  diflferent  rule  holds  iu  the  United  States.  The 
peculiar  character  of  our  government,  and  the  powers  vest^ 
in  it  by  the  federal  constitution,  have  given  rise  to  rules  some- 
what peculiar  and  anomalous,  with  respect  to  the  government 
of  conquered  territory.  The  President,  in  the  exercise  of 
his  constitutional  power  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army, 
and  the  military  officers  under  his  authority,  may,  when  war 
has  been  declared,  seize  the  enemy's  possessions,  and  estab- 
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lisli  a  goverDment  and  laws  for  the  territory  so  seized  and 
occupied.  Such  territory  is  subject  to  the  sovereignty  and 
dominion  of  the  United  States  as  soou  Ps  the  enemy  is  driven 
out  or  submits  to  our  arms.  But  neither  the  President  nor 
his  officers  can  extend  the  limits,  or  enlarge  the  boundaries 
of  the  union.  This  can  only  be  done  by  congress.  As  the 
institutions  and  laws  of  the  United  States  do  not  extend 
beyond  the  limits  before  assigned  to  them  by  the  legislative 
power,  the  inhabitants  of  a  conquered  territory,  during  its 
military  occupation  by  the  United  States,  can  claim  none  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  established  by  such  laws.  And 
even  where  these  institutions  and  laws  are  adopted  by  the 
government  of  military  occupation,  the  rights  which  they 
confer  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  territory,  do  not 
extend  to  the  states  or  territories  of  the  United  States.  The 
conquered  territory  is  under  the  sovereignty  and  authority 
of  the  union ;  but  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  United  States ;  nor 
does  it  cea^e  to  be  a  foreign  country,  or  its  inhabitants  cease 
to  be  aliens,  in  the  sense  in  which  these  words  are  used  in  our 
laws.  They  are  to  be  governed  by  martial  law,  as  regulated 
and  limited  by  public  law.  But  while  such  territory  forms 
no  part  of  the  union,  and  its  inhabitants  have  none  of  the 
rights,  immunities,  and  privileges  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  federal  constitution  and  laws ;  nevertheless, 
other  nations  are  bound  to  regard  the  conquered  territory, 
while  in  our  possession,  as  territory  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  respect  it  as  such,  and  to  regard  its  inhabitants  as 
under  our  protection  and  government;  "  for,  by  the  laws  and 
usages  of  nations,"  says  Chief  Justice  Taney,  "conquest  is 
a  valid  title,  while  the  victor  maintains  the  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  the  conquered  countiy.  The  citizens  of  no  other 
nation,  therefore,  have  a  right  to  enter  it  without  the  permis- 
sion of  the  American  authorities,  nor  to  hold  intercourse 
with  its  inhabitants,  nor  to  trade  with  them.  As  regards  all 
other  nations,  it  is  a  part  of  the  United  States,  and  belongs 
to  them  as  exclusively  as  the  territory  included  in  our  estab- 
lished boundaries."  {Gardner^  InsiituieSy  p.  208;  Flemmingy 
et  at  V.  Page,  9  Iloward  Rep.,  p.  615 ;  OrosSy  ei  aL  v.  Harrison^ 
16  Howard  Rep.,  p.  164.) 
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§9.  This  distinction  between  conquered  territory  in  the 
military  occupation  of  the  United  States,  and  territory  of  the 
United  States  within  the  limits  of  the  federal  union,  as  estab- 
lished by  congress,  is  a  very  important  one,  and  leads  to  very 
important  consequences.     It  has  been  recognized  and  estab- 
lished b}^  the  decisions  of  the  highest  judicial  authority,  and 
must  be  regarded  as  the  law  of  the  land.     The  relations 
between  the  inhabitants  of  such  conquered  territory  and 
foreign  nations,  are,  therefore,  veiy  different  from  the  rela- 
tions  between  the  people  of  the  United   States  and  such 
nations,  as  previously  established  by  treaties  and  commercial 
law.     The  intercourse  of  foreign  nations  with  such  territory, 
is  regulated  by  the  government  of  occupation,  under  the 
direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  as  comman- 
der-in-chief of  the  army,  or,  in  other  words,  by  martial  law. 
Hence,  the  scale  of  duties  on  goods  imported  into  the  con- 
quered territory,  and  the  tonnage  on  vessels  entering  its  ports, 
may  be  different  from  those  on  vessels  and  goods  brought 
into  the  United  States.     The  victor  may  either  prohibit  all 
commercial  intercourse  with  his  conquest,  or  place  upon  it 
such  restrictions  and  conditions  as  may  be  deemed  suitable 
to  his  purpose.     To  allow  intercourse  at  all,  is  a  relaxation 
of  the  rights  of  war.     So,  also,  the  rules  of  intercourse  and 
trade,  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  and  such 
conquered  territory,  may  be  very  different  from  the  rules 
regulating  the  intercourse  and  trade  between  different  parts 
of  the  union.     An  American  vessel  entering  a  port  of  the 
conquered  territory,  during  its  military  occupation  by  the 
United  States,  must  conform  to  the  regulations  adopted,  and 
pay  the  duties  exacted,  by  the  government  of  such  territorj'; 
and  an  American  vessel,  returning  to  the  United  States  from 
a  port  of  such  territory,  is  regarded  as  coming  from  a  foreign 
port,  and  not  as  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade ;  and  the  cargo 
is  not  exempt  from  the  payment  of  duties  as  fixed  by  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  for  goods  imported  from  a  foreign 
country.     The  right  of  the  victor  to  the  revenues  of  the  con- 
quered territory,  is  firmly  established  and  recognized  by  the 
laws  of  war,  and  the  usage  of  nations.    It  isimmaterial  whether 
these  revenues  arise  from  imports  taxes,  rents  of  public  pro- 
perty, duties  on  imports  and  exports,  or  from  any  other  source, 
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they  are  a  part  of  the  conquest,  and  rightfully  belong  to  the 
conqueror.  Those  who  are  permitted  to  hold  commercial 
intercourse  with  such  territory,  whether  they  be  subjects  of 
the  conqueror,  or  of  foreign  states,  must  conform  to  the  regu- 
lations, and  pay  the  duties  established  by  the  conquering 
power;  and,  in  case  of  conquest  by  the  United  States,  the 
President,  in  the  absence  of  legislative  enactments,  exercises 
this  power.  {Burlamaqui,  Droit  de  la  Nat,  et  des  Gens,  tome  5, 
pt.  4,  ch.  7 ;  Hefievy  Droit  International,  §§  131-133 ;  Flemming, 
et  ah  V.  Page,  9  Howard  Eep.,  p.  603 ;  Cross,  et  al  v.  Hanisony 
16  Howard  Rep.,  p.  164 ;  Gardner,  Institutes,  p.  208 ;  Cushingy 
Opinions  U.  S.  AtCys  Gen'l,  vol.  8,  §§  365,  et  seq.) 

§  10.  The  eftect  of  military  occupation,  by  one  belligerent, 
of  a  portion  of  the  territoiy  of  the  other,  so  far  as  respects 
revenue  laws,  has  been  adjudicated  upon  by  the  supreme 
couil  of  the  United  States ;  1st,  with  respect  to  neutral  ter- 
ritory in  possession  of  the  enemy ;  2d,  with  respect  to  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  in  possession  of  the  enemy ;  and 
3d,  with  respect  to  the  enemy's  territory  in  the  possession  of 
the  United  States.  1.  In  the  case  of  the  island  of  Santa 
Cruz,  belonging  to  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark,  but  in  the 
military  occupation  of  British  forces,  the  supreme  court  says: 
"Although  acquisitions  made  during  war  are  not  considered 
as  permanent  until  confirmed  by  treaty,  yet,  to  every  com- 
mercial and  belligerent  purpose,  they  are  considered  as  a 
part  of  the  domain  of  the  conqueror,  so  long  as  he  retains 
the  possession  and  government  of  them.  The  island  of 
Santa  Cruz,  after  its  capitulation,  remained  a  British  island 
until  it  was  restored  to  Denmark."  2.  Castine,  in  the  United 
States,  was  captured  by  tlie  British  forces  on  the  first  day  of 
September,  1814,  and  remained  in  their  exclusive  possession 
until  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  in  February, 
1815.  "  By  the  conquest  and  military  occupation  of  Cas- 
tine,'* says  the  suj^reme  court,  "the  enemy  acquired  that 
firm  possession  which  enabled  him  to  exercise  the  fullest 
rights  of  sovereignty  over  that  place.  The  sovereignty  of 
the  United  States  over  the  temtory  was,  of  course,  sus- 
pended, and  tlie  laws  of  the  United  States  could  no  longer 
be  rightfully  enforced  there,  or  be  obligatory  upon  the 
inhabitants  who  remained  and  submitted  to  the  conquerors. 
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By  the  surrender,  the  inhabitants  passed  under  a  temporary 
allegiance  to  the  British  government,  and  were  bound  by 
such  laws,  and  such  only,  as  it  choose  to  recognize  and  im- 
pose. From  the  nature  of  tlie  case,  no  other  laws  could  be 
obligator)"  upon  them ;  for  where  there  is  no  protection  or 
allegiance,  or  sovereignty,  there  can  be  no  claim  to  obedi- 
ence. Castine  was,  tlierefore,  during  this  period,  so  far  as 
respected  our  revenue  laws,  to  be  deemed  a  foreign  port,  and 
goods  imported  into  it  by  the  inhabitants  were  subject  to 
such  duties  only  as  the  British  government  choose  to  require. 
Such  goods  were,  in  no  correct  sense,  imported  into  the 
United  States.*'  8.  In  the  case  of  Tampico,  in  Mexico, 
which  was  captured  and  occupied  by  the  arms  of  the  United 
States,  during  the  war  with  Mexico,  the  supreme  court  held 
that  cargoes  of  goods  landed  there  were  liable  to  the  duties 
charged  on  them  by  the  military  authorities  of  the  United 
States,  whether  shipped  from  the  United  States  or  from  for- 
eign countries.  ( Thirty  Hogsheads  of  Sugar  v.  Boyle,  9  Cranch. 
Rep.,  p.  191 ;  United  States  v.  i?iW,  4  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  246  ; 
Flemmivg,  et  al.  v.  Page,  9  Howard  Rep.,  p.  603;  Cross,  ctaL 
V.  Harrison,  16  Howard  Rep.,  p.  164.) 

§  11.  lu  the  absence  of  any  laws  of  Congress  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  regulating  and  collecting  of  such  revenues,  in  ene- 
my's territory  in  our  possession,  devolves  upon  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  as  the  constitutional  commander- 
in-chief,  and  upon  the  military  and  naval  officers  under  bis 
direction.  The  moneys  derived  from  these  sources  may  be 
used  for  the  support  of  the  government  of  the  conquered 
territory,  or  for  the  expenses  of  the  war.  They  are  war 
revenues  and  do  not  belong  to  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States  until  so  directed  by  a  law  of  Congress.  Being  no 
part  of  the  moneys  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States 
their  expenditure  is  not  regulated  by  the  general  laws  of  the 
United  States,  but  by  the  direction  of  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  under  whose  authority  they  were  collected. 

During  the  war  of  1846,  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  and  on  the  conquest  of  the  ports  of  the  latter  repub- 
lic on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  president  of  the  United  States 
formed  a  tariff  of  duties  on  goods  from  the  United  States, 
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and  foreign  countries,  admitted  into  such  ports  in  our  mili- 
tary possession.  A  different  one,  however,  had  been  previ- 
ously adopted  for  California,  by  the  military  and  naval  com- 
manders on  the  Pacific  coast  and  gnlf  of  California,  which, 
with  certain  modifications  was,  with  the  tacit  approval  of 
the  president,  continued  to  the  end  of  the  war.  Certain  mis- 
sions and  other  public  property  in  California  were  rented  by 
the  military  commander  and  governor,  and  certain  movable 
property  belonging  to  the  former  government  was  sold  by 
the  same  authority.  The  moneys  derived  from  these  sources 
constituted  the  "military  contribution  fund,"  which  was 
used  for  the  expenses  of  the  government  of  occupation,  and 
for  carrying  on  the  war.  By  subsequent  acts  of  Congress 
the  moneys  so  collected,  and  not  expended  were  made  to 
form  a  portion  of  the  funds  in  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  expenditures  were  settled  and  audited  by  the 
proper  officers  of  the  treasury  department.  {Flemming^  ei  aL 
V.  Page^  9  Howard  Kep.,  p.  603 ;  Cross^  ei  al.  v.  Harrison^  16 
Howard  Rep.,  p.  164 ;  Ditnlapf  Digest  of  Laws  of  U.  5.,  p. 
1342.) 

§  12.  As  military  occupation  produces  no  effect,  (except  in 
special  cases,  and  in  the  application  of  the  severe  right  of 
war,  by  imposing  military  contributions  and  confiscations) 
upon  private  property,  it  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
that  the  ownership  of  such  property  may  be  changed  during 
such  occupation,  by  one  belligerent  of  the  territory  of  the 
other,  precisely  the  same  as  though  war  did  not  exist.  The 
right  to  alienate  is  incident  to  the  right  of  ownerahip,  and 
unless  the  ownership  be  restricted  or  qualified  by  the  victor, 
the  right  of  alienation  continues  the  same  daring  his  military 
possession  of  the  territory  in  which  it  is  situate,  as  it  was 
prior  to  his  taking  the  possession.  A  muutcipality  or  corpo- 
ration, has  the  same  right  as  a  natural  person  to  dispose  of 
its  property  during  a  war,  and  all  such  transfers  are,  prima 
faciey  as  valid  as  if  made  in  time  of  peace.  If  forbidden  by 
the  conqueror,  the  prohibition  is  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule  of  public  law,  and  must  be  clearly  established.  {Kent, 
Com.  on  Am.  Laio^  vol.  1,  p.  92 ;  Wheaion,  Elem.  InL  Law, 
pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §§6,  6;  Biquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  J^nU,  lib.  1,  tit.  1, 
cap.  ]  2 ;  Hefftevy  Droit  International,  §§  131,  186 ;  Cobraz  v. 
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Raisin,  8  Cala.  Rep.,  p.  445 ;  Welch  v.  Sullivan^  8  Cala.  Rep., 
p.  165;  Isamberi,  Am.  Pol.  ct  Dip.  Int.,  p.  115;  Kamptz,  Lite- 
ratur,  etc.,  §307;  Hari\.  Banieii,  15  Cala.  Rep,,  p.  559; 
Payne  ^  Dexcey  v.  TreadweU.  16  Cala.  Rep.,  p.  220.) 

§  13.  It  has  been  stated  elsewhere,  that  the  lex  loci  rei  sitae 
governs  in  everything  relating  to  the  tenure,  title  and  trans- 
fer of  real  property ;  also,  that  the  municipal  laws  of  a  con- 
quered territory  continue  in  force  during  military  occupation, 
except  so  far  as  they  are  suspended  or  changed  by  the  acts  of 
the   conqueror.     It  is  not  necessary,   however,  that  such 
change  should  be  made  by  special  decree,  it  may  be  done  by 
the  introduction  of  a  different  system  of  jurisprudence,  era 
different  usage  and  custom.     As  a  general  rule,  there  can  be 
no  custom  in  relation  to  a  matter  regulated  by  positive  law, 
as  custom  derives  its  force  from  the  tacit  consent  of  the  lesnV 
lative  power  and  the  people.     But,  the  sovereign  will  maybe 
implied   or  presumed,  as  well  as  expressed  by  words.    A 
series  of  facts,  as  a  public,  uniform,  general  and  continned 
usage,  constitutes  a  cxistom,  which  has  the  force   of  law, 
because  the  sovereign  will  is  therein  implied.     Time  is  the 
important  element  of  customary  or  common  law,  in  an  esta- 
blished and  continuous  government.    But,  where  a  new  gov- 
ernment, with  different  institutions,  a  different  system  of  laws 
and  different  customs,  is  suddenly  established  by  the  opera- 
tions of  war  and  the  rights  of  conquest,  the  same  effect  upon 
the  common  law  of  the  country  maj' be  immediately  produced, 
which,  under  other  circumstances,  would  require    "time, 
whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary." 
During  the  military  occupation  of  California  by  the  forces  of 
the  United  States,  the  use  of  Mexican  stamped  paper  was 
necessarily  dispensed  with,  for  conveyances,  and  other  official 
writings  and  private  contracts.    And,  as  the  local  officers  of 
the  then  existing  government  of  California,  were  generally 
ignorant  of  the  Spanish  language  and  Spanish  forms  of  con- 
veyancing, real  estate  was  usually  transferred  by  the  Bimple 
deeds  of  conveyance  commonly  used  in  the  United  States. 
As  such  conveyances  were  seldom  executed  in  conformity  with 
the  requisitions  of  Mexican   municipal  law,  their  validity 
rested  upon  the  usage  introduced  with  the  government  of  mili- 
tary occupation.     Titles  to  many  millions  of  property  in  that 
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country  were  transferred  in  this  way,  and  the  usage  continued 
after  the  restoration  of  peace,  and,  until  the  enactment  of  other 
laws  by  the  local  government,  after  its  organization  as  a 
state.  Conveyances  so  made  and  executed,  have  always  been 
regarded  as  valid  and  sufficient  for  the  transfer  of  real  pro- 
perty. In  the  first  place,  the  law  requiring  the  use  of  stamped 
paper  was  a  law  for  revenue,  and,  consequently,  was  suspended, 
with  other  political  laws,  ipso  fado^  by  the  conquest,  and 
completely  abrogated  by  the  cession.  In  the  second  place, 
by  the  lex  loci  sitae,  with  respect  to  the  forms  and  execution 
of  conveyances  of  real  property  was  also  suspended  in  its 
operation,  by  the  introduction  of  a  difterent  usage  with  the 
government  of  the  conquerors,  and,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  the  inhabitants  of  California  could  hardly  be  consi- 
dered as  remitted  to  this  law  by  the  restoration  of  peace. 
But  this  point  will  be  more  particularly  discussed  in  the  next 
chapter.  ( Vide  Post,  ch.  xxxiii ;  Heffter,  Droit  International, 
§  185;  Boyer,  Universal  Pub.  Law,  ch.  16;  Bouvier,  J.aw  Dic.y 
verb.  Custom;  Febrero  31exicano,  tit.  prelim.,  cap,  4.) 

§  14.  It  may  be  stated,  as  a  general  proposition,  that  the 
dut3'  of  allegiance  is  reciprocal  to  the  duty  of  protection. 
When,  therefore,  a  state  is  unable  to  protect  a  portion  of  its 
territory  from  the  superior  force  of  an  enemy,  it  loses,  for  the 
time,  its  claim  to  the  allegiance  of  those  whom  it  fails  to  pro- 
tect, and  the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  territory  pass 
under  a  temporary  or  qualified  allegiance  to  the  conqueror. 
The  sovereignty  of  the  state  which  is  thus  unable  to  protect 
its  territory  is  displaced,  and  that  of  the  conqueror  is  substi- 
tuted in  its  stead.  But  this  change  of  sovereignty  may  be 
only  of  a  temporary  character,  for  the  conquered  territory 
may  be  recaptured  by  the  former  owner,  or  it  may  be 
restored  to  him  by  a  treaty  of  peace.  During  mere  military 
occupation  the  sovereignty  of  the  conqueror  is  unstable  and 
incomplete.  Hence  the  allegiance  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
territory  so  occupied  is  a  temporary  and  qualified  allegiance, 
which  becomes  complete  only  on  the  confirmation  of  the 
conquest,  and  with  the  express  or  implied  consent  of  the  con- 
quered. {Byrlamaqui,  Droit  de  la  Nat.  ei  des  Gens,  tome  5, 
pt.  4,  ch.  6 ;  Flemming,  et  al.  v.  Page,  9  Howard  Rep.,  p.  603; 
American  Ins.  Co.  v.  Canter,  1  Peters  Rep.,  p.  642;  Calvin's 
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case,  Coke  Rep.,  part  7 ;  JRat/neral,  Inst  du  Droit  Nat,  etc., 
liv.  3,  ch.  20 ;  mffer,  Droit  International^  §§  132,  186 ;  Pi(f- 
fender f,  De  Jur.  Kat.  et  Gent.,  lib.  8,  ch.  6,  §  21.) 

§  15.  But  when  does  this  charge  of  tepiporaiy  allegiance 
actually  takes  place  ?   And  under  what  circumstances  may 
the  inhabitants  of  a  conquered  city  or  province  take  up  arms 
to  repel  the  conqueror,  and  assist  their  former  sovereign  in 
recovering  his  lost  possessions?    These  are  delicate  ques- 
tions, not  always  easy  of  decision.    And  yet,  their  resolution 
involve  matters  of  the  utmost  importance ;  for  the  decision 
of  the  first  fixes  the  line  between  justifiable  homicide  and 
murder,  and  that  of  the  second  will  determine  whether  those 
taken  in  arms  are  to  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  or  mar 
be  executed  as  military  insurgents.    As  a  general  rule,  the 
inhabitants  of  a  place  lose  their  right  to  resist  on  its  complete 
capture  or  formal  surrender,  and  the  conqueror  then  lose* 
his  right  to  kill.     Those  who  retain  their  arms  and  refuse  Xo 
surrender,  are  still  enemies,  exercising  the  rights  of  war,  and 
subject  to  its  consequences ;  but  those  who  submit  are  bound 
by  the  conditions,  express  or  implied,  of  such  submission. 
Obedience  to  the  laws  which  the  conqueror  may  impose  br 
the  right  of  conquest,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  these  implied 
conditions.    But  is  there  no  limit  to  such  obedience,  and 
may  not  those  who  have  thus  submitted  to  the  authority  of 
the  victorious  enemy,  throw  off,  at  any  time,  this  teraporaiy 
allegiance  to  the  conqueror,  and  restore  the  former  and  right- 
fiil  sovereignty  ?  In  other  words,  does  not  their  duty  to  their 
own  country  involve  the  right  of  insurrection  against  that  of 
the  conqueror?    In  order  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  this  question,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  the  more  general 
right  of  revolution.    For,  although  there  is  a  broad  and  obri- 
ous  distin^^tion  between  an  insurrection  of  a  conquered  citr 
or  province  against  the  conqueror,  and  a  revolution  again^ 
an  established  government,  yet  it  will  be  found,  on  examina- 
tion that  both  rest  upon  the  same  general  principle — the 
relation  of  protection  and  allegiance,  or  the  reciprocity  of 
right  and  obligation.    {Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  3,  ch.8, 
§§  136-140 ;  Burlamaqut,  Droit  de  la  NaL  et  des  Gens,  tome  5, 
pt,  4,  ch.  6 ;  Wheaton,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt  4,  ch.  2,  §§  1, 2; 
Leiber,  Political  Ethics,  b.  S,  ch.  1,  §  1 ;  Puffendorf,  De  M 
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Nat  ei  Gentj  lib.  8,  ch.  6,  §  21 ;  Heffler^  Droit  Internaaonalj 
§  124.) 

§  16.  In  ancient  times,  when  a  city  or  district  of  conntry 
was  conquered,  the  principal  male  inhabitants,  capable  of 
resistance,  were  put  to  the  sword.  This  was  an  exercise  of 
the  extreme  right  of  war,  and  justified  on  the  ground  ot 
necessity,  as  the  hostility  and  continued  resistence  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  conquered  place,  would  otherwise  prevent 
the  conqueror  from  pursuing  his  military  operations,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  object  of  the  war.  But,  in  more  civi- 
lized ages,  when  a  place  is  taken  by  one  of  the  belligerents, 
and  the  people  lay  down  their  arms,  they  are  allowed  to  con- 
tinue their  ordinary  peaceful  occupations,  without  hindrance 
or  'restraint,  but  with  the  tacit  or  implied  agreement,  that 
they  will  oppose  no  further  resistance  to  the  power  of  the 
conqueror.  They  are  virtually  in  the  condition  of  prisoners 
of  war  on  parole.  No  word  of  honor  has  been  given,  but  it 
was  implied ;  for  only  on  that  condition  would  the  conqueror 
have  relinquished  the  extreme  right  of  war  which  he  held 
over  their  lives,  and  have  suffered  them  freely  and  peacefully 
to  pursue  their  ordinary  avocations.  But  this  implied  obli- 
gation does  not  bind  those  who  remain  in  arms,  or  those  who 
are  retained  as  prisoners  of  war ;  their  right  of  resistance 
continues.  It  is  only  £hose  who  enjoy  the  &vor8  of  the  con- 
queror, by  a  relaxation  of  the  rights  of  war  for  their  benefit, 
that  are  tacitly  bound  by  the  acceptance  of  such  favors.  If 
they  decline  the  favor,  they  do  not  assume  the  obligation. 
Thus,  a  prisoner  of  war  who  refuses  to  give  his  parole^  may 
kill  his  guard  and  effect  his  escape,  without  any  violation  of 
the  laws  of  war,  or  the  obligations  of  honor  and  morality. 
(  Vattd,  DroU  des  Oeiis,  liv.  8,  ch.  8,  §§  136-188 ;  Burlamaquiy 
Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Gens,  tome  5,  pt  4,  ch.  6 ;  GrotiuSy  de 
Jur.  Bel.  CLC  Pac.j  lib.  8,  cap.  8 ;  Heffter,  Droit  InterruUianal^ 
§§  119,  124.) 

§  17.  It  must  also  be  observed,  that  this  tacit  agreement  is 
mutual  and  equally  binding  upon  both  parties.  If  the  con- 
quered are  under  the  implied  obligation  to  make  no  further 
resistance  to  the  conqueror,  it  is  only  in  consideration  of  the 
favors  and  privileges  they  are  to  derive  from  a  relaxation  of 
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fhe  extreme  rigbts  of  war,  by  being  allowed  peaceffdly  to 
pursue  their  ordinaiy  occupations,  without  any  farther 
restraint  than  may  be  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  conque- 
ror. But  if  the  conqueror  should  impose  unusual  and  unne- 
cessary restraints,  should  treat  them  with  unmerited  harsh- 
ness, should  destroy  or  confiscate  their  properly,  taking  awaj 
the  liberty  of  some  and  the  lives  of  oth^«, — such  conduct 
on  his  part,  would  release  them  from  the  obligation  of  dod- 
resistance,  and  restore  to  them  the  rights  of  belli^rents  in 
actual  war.  Insurrections,  in  such  cases,  are  justified  by  the 
law  of  necessity  and  the  natural  right  of  protecting  life,  UV 
erty,  and  property.  {Leiber^  PoL  EildcSy  b.  3,  ch.  1,  §  1 ;  b. 
4,  ch.  2,  §  29 ;  Vaiid,  DroUdes  Gens,  liv.  3,  ch.  9,  §§  139, 140  j 
Biarlamaquij  DroU  de  la  NaL  ei  des  Qens,  tome  5,  pt  4,  ch.  6 : 
HeffUr,  Droit  IniernationcUj  §  124;  Abegg,  UniersuchungeH, 
p.  86 ;  HeffteTj  Lehrbuch  des  OrimnaJbrechieSj  §  87.) 

§  18.  The  abstract  question  of  the  right  of  a  people  to  take 
up  arms  against  the  authorities  of  an  established  govemmeDt, 
has  often  been  discussed  by  speculative  writers.    However 
opposed  it  may  be  to  the  general  theory  of  political  oi^gsni- 
zation  and  government,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  a  revo- 
lution, in  certain  circumstances,  would  be  justifiable.    But 
in  what  circumstances  7    Here  opinions  diverge,  and  doubts 
and  difficulties  increase  as  we  advance,  till  all  hope  of  a  satis- 
factory conclusion  is  lost.    Abandoning,  then,  all  chance  of 
deciding  what  constitutes  justifiable  causes  of  civil  revolu- 
tions, we  must  judge  of  them  by  their  efiects.    If  we  torn  to 
history,  we  find  that  they  form  some  of  its  brightest  and  some 
of  its  darkest  pages.    Sometimes  nations  have  been  bene- 
fited by  them,  and  sometimes  they  have  proved  the  utter 
ruin  of  whole  states.    While,  therefore,  the  right  of  revolu- 
tion is  opposed  by  the  jurisconsult  on  technical  grounds,  aud 
admitted  by  the  philosopher  on  the  ground  of  necessity,  sU 
agree  that  such  a  terrible  rupture  of  the  frame-work  of  civil 
society  should  be  resorted  to  only  where  all  other  means  ot 
redress  have  failed.    ^'  Governments,  long  established,  should 
not  be    changed  for  light  and  transient  causes.    *    ^   * 
But  when  a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations,  pursuing 
invariably  the  same  object,  evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them 
under  an  absolute  despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty, 
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to  throw  off  BQoh  government,  and  to  provide*  new  gnards 
toT  their  futtire  seeurity."  ( VcUiel,  Droit  des  Qma^  liv.  8,  ch. 
18,  §§  890,  291 ;  Taylor ^  On  BevoluHans,  passim ;  Btirlamaquif 
DroU  de  la  Nat  ei  des  Gens,  tome  5,  pt.  2^  oh.  6 ;  DechraHon 
of  American  Indq>endence;  Encyehpcsdia  Americana^  verb.  Inswr- 
rectim;  Leiber,  Political  Ethics,  b.4,  ch.  8,  §§28,  29.) 

§19.  The  right  of  insurrection  in  war,  therefore,  rests 
upon  the  same  principle  as  the  right  of  revolution  against  an 
established  government.  The  general  duty  of  obedience  to 
the  laws,  results  ftom  the  protection  they  aflford  to  the  lives 
and  property  of  the  citizens  and  subjects ;  but  when  a  civil 
government  &ils  to  afford  that  protection,  and  obstinately 
persists  in  a  course  injurious  to  the  people,  and  when  the 
probable  evils  accompanying  the  change  are  not  greater  than 
the  blessings  to  be  obtained  by  it,  revolution  becomes  a  duty 
as  well  as  a  right.  So,  also,  with  respect  to  the  militaiy  gov- 
ernment of  occupation  established  by  the  conqueror;  its 
course  may  be  so  injurious  to  the  conquered  people  as  to 
render  submission  intolerable,  and  to  justify  them  in  resort- 
ing to  the  necessary,  but  cruel  alternative,  of  insurrection. 
The  principle  is  plain  and  clear,  but  there  is  great  difficulty 
in  its  application  to  particular  cases.  The  historians  of  the 
conquered  power  almost  invariably  justify  such  insurrections 
on  the  score  of  patriotism,  while  those  of  the  opposite  party 
as  uniformly  condemn  them  as  in  violation  of  the  laws  of 
war,  and  the  implied  obligation  of  submission.  As,  in  revo- 
lutions, success  or  failure  usually  gives  to  a  military  insur- 
rection the  popular  character  of  patriotic  resistance,  or  of  a 
cruel  and  injustifiable  sacrifice  of  human  IJfe.  They  are  too 
often  judged  of  by  the  results  produced,  tether  than  by  the 
causes  which  originated  them,  and  the  motives  for  which 
they  were  undertaken.  Of  all  the  operations  of  a  war  they 
are  the  most  doubtful  in  their  character  and  unsatisfisu^iy 
in  their  results,  being  usually  attended  by  the  most  atrocious 
cruelties,  and  not  unfrequently  terminating,  even  when  suc- 
cessful, in  the  most  horrible  crimes.  As  might  naturally  be 
expected,  where  the  fiercer  passions  are  unbridled,  the  inno- 
cent and  guilty  suffer  alike,  without  respect  to  age,  sex,  or 
condition.  Hence,  the  good  produced  by  a  military  insur- 
rection seldom  compensates  for  the  evils  which  attend  it  or 
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follow  its  train.  (Heffter^  Droit  Internacumal^  §  124 ;  Abegy^ 
Unterstichungen^  etc.,  p.  86 ;  Leiber,  PoUtioal  EihicSy  b.  4,  ch.  3, 
§  28 ;  Alism,  Mist.  Europe,  vol.  1,  pp.  406,  468 ;  VoM,  JDroii 
des  Gens,  liv.  3,  ch.  18,  §§  290,  291.) 

§  20.  As  the  conquered  inhabitants,  in  a  military  insurrec- 
tion, throw  off  all  implied  obligations  of  submission  to  the 
authority  of  the  conqueror,  and  resort  to  the  extreme  rights 
of  war,  it  follows  that  the  conqueror  may,  in  such  a  case^ 
resume  towards  the  insurgent  enemy  the  severe  and  extreme 
rights  of  the  same  code  over  life  and  property.    The  insar- 
gents  taken  in  arms,  as  well  as  their  instigators,  may  there- 
fore be  put  to  death,  and  their  property  confiscated  or 
destroyed.    But  this  extreme  right  of  the  conqueror  over 
military  insurgents,  is  limited  by  the  laws  of  humanity,  and 
he  is  not  justifiable  if  he  resort  to  cruel  and  unnecessary  pun- 
ishments.    Such  severe  rights  should  always  be  used  with 
moderation,  and  their  exercise  tempered  with  mercy.   Hence, 
in  modem  wars,  only  the  leaders  and  instigators  of  a  military 
insurrection  are  usually  punished  with  death,  while  the  com- 
mon people  who  are  engaged  in  it  are  more  leniently  dealt 
with.     Sometimes,  heavy  contributions  are  levied  by  way  of 
punishment  upon  the  place  or  district  of  country  where  the 
insurrection  occurs.    This  practice  is  justified  on  the  ground 
that  the  instigators  and  leaders,  being  usually  the  originators 
of  the  insurrection,  should  sufier  the  punishment  due  to  the 
offence,  and  that  a  community  is  to  be  held  responsible  tor 
the  acts  of  its  members  where  the  individual  offenders  can- 
not be  otherwise  reached.    It  must  be  remembered,  bow- 
ever,  that  although  by  the  rules  of  war  the  conqueror  has  a 
lawful  right  to  impose  the  severest  punishment  upon  military 
insurgents,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  he  is  justifiable  in  so 
doing.    We  must  here  distingush  between  what  is  permitted 
by  the  law  and  what  is  forbidden  by  morality.    As  there  is 
no  legal  tribunal  to  determine  upon  the  justice  of  a  war, 
neither  is  there  one  to  determine  upon  the  cause  of  a  military 
insurrection,  or  the  justice  of  the  punishment  imposed  upon 
the  insurgents.    But  there  is  a  tribunal  of  public  opinion  to 
which  all  are  subject.    K,  therefore,  the  conqueror  has,  by 
acts  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  given  good  cause  for  a  revolt 
in  a  place  occupied  by  force  of  arms,  his  own  conduct  will 
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be  condemned,  and  that  of  the  insurgents  approved  at  the 
bar  of  conscience  and  in  the  opinion  of  all  good  men.  ( Vide 
AntCj  chapter  xviii,  and  xix ;  Vaitely  Droit  dee  Gens^  liv.  S, 
ch.  18,  §§  290,  291 ;  Beffter,  Droit  Intemaciorud,  §§  126, 127  ; 
Puffendorf,  De  Jur.  Nat.  et  Geni.,  lib.  8,  ch.  6,  §§  21,  22 ; 
Barbeyrac^  Note  sur  Puffendorf,  tome  2,  p.  474.) 

§  21.  Histoiy  abounds  in  examples  of  this  kind  of  insur- 
rection, and  of  punishments  inflicted  by  the  conqueror  upon 
the  insurgents.    Without  recurring  to  the  wars  of  the  middle 
ages,  of  the  reformation,  of  Charles  V.,  Louis  XTV".,  and 
Frederick  EL,  before  the  principles  of  international  law  were 
fully  established  or  generally  recognized,  we  find  numerous 
examples  in  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  in  Europe,  and  of  the 
English,  in  India.    And,  without  noticing  the  military  opera- 
tions of  Clive,  Hastings,  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  and  Wellington, 
we  have,  in  the  recent  war  in  the  latter  country,  some  most 
terrible  examples  of  the  severity  with  which  military  insur- 
rections are  punished  at  the  present  day,  and  by  the  most 
civilized  conquerors.    But,  a  few  illustrations  drawn  from 
the  wars  of  Napoleon,  will  suffice  for  our  purpose.     In  the 
Italian  campaign  of  1796,  the  inhabitants  of  Pavia  rose 
against    the   French    troops,   and    made    them   pnsoners. 
Lannes  routed  a  portion  of  the  insurgents,  and  burnt  the 
village  of  Brescia;   but,  as  this  severe  example  failed  in 
producing  intimidation.  Napoleon  himself  returned  to  the 
revolted  city,   shot  the  leaders  of    the   insurrection,   and 
delivered  up  the  place  to  plunder.    "This  terrible  example," 
says  the  English  historian,  "crushed  the  insurrection  over 
the  whole  of  Lombardy."    In  the  campaign  of  1797,  a  Vene- 
tian insurrection  was  organized  on  the  Adige,  four  hundred 
wounded  French  in  the  hospital  of  Verona  were  killed  in 
cold  blood,  and  the  French  garrison  of  fort  Chiusa,  which 
capitulated  for  want  of  provisions,  was  inhumanly  put  to 
death.    The  insurrection  was  immediately  suppressed,  its 
authors  shot,  and  a  contribution  of  one  million  one  hundred 
thousand  francs  levied  on  the  city.    In  the  peninsular  war 
many  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  after  submitting  to 
the  French,  took  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  rise 
upon  a  small  garrison  or  detachment,  and  to  murder  all 
stragglers.    They  were  punished  with  severity.    "  So  many 
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complaints,"  says  Kapier,  <^  were  made  oi  fhe  ^nraelty  com- 
mitted by  Massena's  army  while  at  Santarem,  that  Lord 
Wellington  had  Bome  thonghts  of  reprisalB ;  bat  having  fint 
caused  strict  inquiry  to  be  made,  it  was  discoTered  that  in 
most  cases,  the  ordenan9a8  after  having  sabmitted  to  the 
French,  and  received  their  protection,  took  advantage  of  it 
to  destroy  the  stragglers  and  small  detachments,  and  the 
cruelty  complidned  of  was  only  the  infliction  of  legilimak 
puriishmeni  for  such  conduct ;  the  projected  retaliation  wu 
therefore  changed  for  an  injunction  to  the  ordenanfss  to 
cease  from  such  a  warfare."  {Jamini^  Des  Querres  de  k 
Revolution,  ch.  73;  Thiers^  JRevohUion  Francaisey  tome  8,  ch.  4; 
tome  9,  ch.  2;  Alison^  SisL  Europe^  vol.  1,  pp.  405,  468; 
Napier,  SisL  Peninsular  War,  vol.  2,  p.  451;  NapoUon, 
MemoireSy  tome  8,  p.  195;  tome  4,  p.  149.) 

§  22.  Military  occupation,  as  has  already  been  stated, 
suspends  the  sovereignly  and  dominion  of  the  former  owner 
so  long  as  the  conquered  territory  remains  in  the  posseedon 
of  the  conqueror,  or  in  that  of  his  allies.  The  temporaiy 
dominion  of  the  latter  completely  excludes,  for  the  time 
being,  the  original  dominion  of  the  former.  The  vanquished 
sovereign,  therefore,  has  no  power,  as  against  the  conqueror, 
to  alienate  any  part  of  his  own  territoiy  which  may  be  at 
the  time  in  the  possession  of  the  latter.  If  the  conquest  he 
completed,  or  confirmed,  the  title  passes  to  the  conqaeror 
precisely  as  it  was  when  the  latter  first  acquired  the  posses 
sion.  No  other  party  can  claim  any  rights  over  it  arising 
from  any  conveyance  or  transfer  from  the  vanquished,  while 
it  was  in  the  conqueror's  possession.  But,  if  it  be  surren- 
dered up  to  the  former  owner,  or  recovered  by  him,  such 
conveyances  would  become  valid,  for  the  alienor  would 
not  be  permitted  to  deny  his  own  act.  It  is  a  prindple  ot 
jurisprudence  that  possession  of,  and  the  r^hi  to,  the  thing 
alienated — the  jtis  ad  rem  and  the  jus  in  re — are  necessary 
in  the  grantor  in  order  to  constitute  a  complete  title.  During 
military  occupation  these  exist  together  neither  in  the  original 
owner,  nor  in  the  conqueror.  The  title  conveyed  by  either 
is  therefore  imperfect;  if  by  the  former,  it  is  made  good  by 
a  restoration  of  the  conquest ;  and,  if  by  the  latter,  it  is 
completed  by  a  confirmation  of  the  conquest,  whether  by 
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treaiy  or  any  other  mode  recognused  in  mtenuktioaal  law. 
(  WUdmafiy  Int.  Law^  voL  1,  p«  160 ;  Kent^  Lorn,  on  Am.  Law, 
vol.  1,  p-180;  rA«J7otfwa,lDod.  Rep,,p.  450;  The  Fama, 
5  Bob.  Kep^  p.  97;  Qrotms,  de  ^fwr.  BeL  ac  Pac.j  lib.  2,  ch.  6, 
§  1;  Puffendorf,  de  Jwr.  NaL  ei  OenU,  lib.  4»  ch.  9,  §  8;  Meffier, 
Droit  IfUemaHancdy  §  181.) 

§  23.  But  suppose  war  to  be  declared  and  actually  com- 
menced, and  that  one  of  the  belligerents  has  made  manifest 
his  intention  to  effect  the  permanent  acquisition  of  a  particu- 
lar portion  of  the  territory  of  the  other,  which  intention  is 
afterwards  accomplished  by  actual  conquest,  and  that  after 
the  declaration  of  such  intention  and  while  preparation  was 
making  to  carry  it  out,  the  original  owner  should  alienate 
that  territory,  in  wh9le  or  in  part, — is  the  conqueror  bound 
to  regard  such  alienation  as  a  valid  transfer,  or  may  he  dis- 
regard it  in  (otOj  as  being  an  illegal  attempt  to  deprive  him  of 
the  rights  of  war?  In  other  words,  did  not  his  avowed 
determination  to  effect  the  permanent  acquisition  of  such 
territory,  his  preparation  to  make  the  conquest,  and  his  abi- 
lity to  effect  it,  as  proved  by  the  result,  give  to  the  conqueror 
some  incohate  or  inceptive  right  to  the  territory  subsequently 
conquered ;  or  did  they  not  at  least  suspend  the  right  of  the 
original  owner  to  alienate  it?  In  order  to  obtain  a  satisfac- 
tory solution  of  this  question,  we  will  recur  to  fundamental 
principles.  The  rights  of  conquest  are  derived  from  farce 
lUone.  They  begin  with  possession,  and  end  with  the  loss  of 
possession.  The  possession  is  acquired  by  force,  either  from 
its  actual  exercise,  or  from  the  intimidation  it  produces. 
There  can  be  no  antecedent  claim  or  title,  from  which  any 
right  of  possession  is  derived ;  for  if  so,  it  would  not  be  a  con- 
quest. The  assertion  and  enforcement  of  a  right  to  possess  a 
particular  territory  dd  not  constitute  a  conquest  of  that  terri- 
tory. By  the  term  conquest,  we  understand  the  forcible  acqui- 
sition of  territory  admitted  to  belong  to  the  enemy.  It 
expresses,  not  a  righiy  but  a  fact,  from  which  rights  are 
derived.  Until  the  &ct  of  conquest  occurs,  there  can  be  no 
rights  of  conquest.  A  title  acquired  by  conquest  cannot, 
therefore,  relate  back  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  conquest 
That  would  involve  a  contradiction  of  terms.  The  title  of 
the  original  owner  prior  to  the  conquest,  is,  by  the  very 
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nature  of  the  case,  admitted  to  be  valid.  ESs  rights  are, 
therefore,  suspended  by  force  alone.  K  that  force  be  over- 
come, and  the  original  owner  resumes  his  possession,  his 
rights  revive,  and  are  deemed  to  have  been  uninterrupted 
It,  therefore,  cannot  be  said,  that  the  original  owner  loses  anj 
of  his  rights  of  sovereignty,  or  that  the  conqueror  acquires  any 
rights  whatever,  in  the  conquered  territory,  anterior  to  actaal 
conquest.  The  former  are  suspended  by,  and  the  latter 
derived  from,  the  fad,  of  conquest,  and,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  date  of  such  suspension  or  acquisition  of  rights, 
we  must  refer  to  the  fact  of  conquest,  and  not  to  any  prior 
intention  or  determination  of  the  conqueror.  If  these  pro- 
positions be  true,  it  follows  that  grants  to  individuals  made, 
after  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  by  the  original  sove^ 
reign  of  lands  lying  in  territory,  of  which  he  still  retains  the 
dominion  and  ownership,  rests  upon  the  same  foundation  as 
those  made  before  the  war.  If  the  title  thus  conveyed  is,  by 
municipal  law,  complete  and  perfect,  the  land  becomes  pri- 
vate property,  and  must  be  so  regarded  by  the  conqueror. 
If  it  be  incohate  and  imperfect,  but  bona  fide  and  equitable, 
it  nevertheless  constitutes  "  property  "  in  the  sense  in  which 
that  term  is  used  in  international  law.  It  is  true  that,  by  the 
extreme  rights  of  war,  the  conqueror  may  disregard  indivi- 
dual ownership,  and  take  private  property  and  convert  it  to 
his  own  use.  But  such  a  proceeding,  as  has  already  been 
said,  is  contrary  to  modern  practice,  and  cannot  be  resorted 
to,  except  in  particular  cases  and  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances. As  neither  actual  hostilities,  nor  a  formal  declara- 
tion of  war,  can  suspend  or  terminate  the  sovereignty  of  the 
original  owner,  he  retains  and  may  exercise  his  dominion 
over  every  portion  of  his  territory,  till  actual  conquest 
{Bouvier,  Law  Dictionary  verb.  Conquesi]  FUmming^  tt  al,,  v. 
Page^  9  Howard  Kep.,  p.  616 ;  PhiUimore^  On  Int.  LaWy  vol.  3, 
§  223 ;  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  13,  §  197 ;  MtffUr, 
Droit  International,  §  131.) 

§  24.  But,  suppose  that  the  vanquished  power,  while  the 
conqueror  is  actually  taking  forcible  possession  of  a  part  of  its 
territory,  should  send  its  agent  with  the  retreating^  army, 
and,  as  the  hostile  force  advances  its  standard  from  district 
to  district,  should  deliver  to  individual  subjects  title  deeds  of 
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the  territory  at  the  moment  it  was  about  to  fall  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  advancing  foe,  with  the  evident  intention  to 
deprive  him  of  the  fruits  of  his  conquest.  Must  the  conque- 
ror recognize  such  grants  as  valid ;  and  if  not,  how  shall  he 
draw  the  line  of  distinction  between  them  and  other  titles 
issued  by  the  same  authority  after  the  commencement  of 
hostilities  and  before  actual  conquest  ?  The  want  of  good 
faith  oil  the  part  of  such  grantees,  as  well  as  on  the  part  of 
the  grantor,  would  deprive  them  of  the  rights  of  bojki  fde 
purchasers.  The  destinction  between  such  titles  and  those 
acquired  in  good  faith  and  granted  in  good  faith,  and  in  the 
ordinary  exercise  of  the  rights  of  original  sovereignty,  is 
abundantly  manifest.  The  frauduUni  intent  vitiates  the  entire 
transaction,  and  renders  the  titles  mere  nullities,  and  the 
conqueror,  both  during  military  occupation  and  after  com- 
plete conquest  by  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  may  refuse  to 
recognize  them,  unless  by  some  express  treaty  stipulation  he 
has  agreed  to  regard  them  as  valid.  But  it  must  be  obsei*ved 
that  the  same  rule  applies  to  grants  made  prior  to  the  war; 
if  not  bona  fde^  the  conqueror  is  not  bound  to  recognize  them 
as  valid.  The  fact  of  the  conqueror  being  in  possession  of 
a  part  of  the  country,  or  even  of  its  capital,  produces  no  effect 
upon  the  part  which  remains  in  the  possession  of  the  former 
sovereign.  This  question  has  been  discussed  in  another  sec- 
tion. {Mass  V.  RidiU  ^  Cb.,  5  Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  857 ;  Wild- 
many  Int.  LaWy  vol.  1,  pp.  163,  164 ;  GroiiuSy  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac 
Pac.,  lib.  2,  cap.  22,  §  18 ;  Bynkershoek,  QuaesU  Jur.  Pub.j 
lib.  1,  cap.  6.) 

§  25.  Again,  suppose  a  belligerent  should,  after  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  and  in  anticipation  that  a  particular  portion  of 
its  territory  will  necessarily  fall  into  the  power  of  the  other 
party,  transfer  it  to  a  neutral  for  the  manifest  purpose  of 
depriving  his  enemy  of  an  opportunity  to  acquire  it  by  con- 
quest :  is  the  latter  bound  to  recognize  the  validity  of  such 
transfer?  Every  sovereign  and  independent  state  has  an 
undoubted  right  to  alienate  any  part  of  its  own  territory,  so 
long  as  it  retains  the  ownership  and  dominion ;  and  other 
sovereign  states  have  an  equal  right  to  acquire  such  owner- 
ship and  dominion  by  any  of  the  modes  recognized  in  inter- 
national law.    But  a  mere  treaty-cession  of  a  province  or 
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tenitoiT  bj  one  power  to  anouiec,  can  Bercr  openldT 
itBeJf  a*  &&  iuAiBediiua  and  complete  tnaefer  of  tbe  owTkCf- 
ih;p  a£.d  domiinon  of  tiie  lAud,  or  of  the  aLegtBiinp  of  3 
inL2U>itaDid.    To  produce  mch.  effect,  a  aolema  delWvnr  cc 
tLe  poaee&sion  by  the  oedmg  power,  and  an  awiimpinn  cc 
the  domlDioa  a&d  garemmeDt  by  that  to  which  tbe  eeaaoc 
is  made,  are  mdi^penaable.    Untii  then,  the  tewriwrj  ooo- 
tinaea  to  belong  to  the  original  soTei>eign  owner,  and  ia 
inba^tants  remain  the  sabjects  of  the  powa-  to  whieh  the^ 
allegiance  waa  dae  prior  to  such  treaty-ceadon.     Sodi  eeded 
territory  i^  therefore,  still  liable  to  conquest  aa  the  temioiT 
of  the  enemy.    Bat  sappose  the  transfer  be  completed  by  a 
formal  deliyeiy  of  the  poafiession  to  the  neutral  grantee^  a:id 
the  a&snmption  by  him  of  the  dominion  and  goTenunent  d 
the  ceded  territory  ?    If  the  transaction  ia  evidently  nuih  ji-i/ 
and  the  transfer  is  made  with  the  manifest  intent  to  defiauJ 
the  belligerent  of  the  rights  of  conquest,  the  {Meteoded  owa- 
ership  of  the  neutral  sovereign  will  not  be  leeognized  by  the 
conqueror*    Moreover,  such  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  nea* 
tral  to  hold  territory  for  the  benefit  of  one  of  the  paities  tt> 
a  war,  and  in  firaud  of  the  belligerent  rights  of  the  other 
party,  is  regarded  as  a  violation  of  neutral  duty,  aod  as  an 
act  of  hostility  toward  the  par^  whose  rights  he  thus  attempli 
to  defeat    Such  transfers  of  territory  by  a  belligerent  to  a 
neutral  are  mere  nullities,  for  fraud  vitiates  the  transactioiM 
of  states  as  well  as  of  individuals.    But  the  general  right  of 
neutrals  to  purchase  the  property  of  belligerents,  fiagrfO^ 
belloy  if  the  sale  be  banajidey  is  universally  conceded.    The 
character  of  each  transaction  must  be  decided  upon  its  own 
merits,  and  the  determination  of  the  question  belongs  to  the 
political  power  of  the  state.    Although  the  transfer  may 
have  been  made  with  the  evident  intept  to  defraud  the  bel- 
ligerent of  the  rights  to  which  he  is  entitied  by  the  laws  of 
war,  nevertheless,  policy  may  induce  him  to  treat  it  as  a 
bona  fidz  transaction,  rather  than  to  involve  himself  in  hos- 
tilities with  the  pretended  purchaser.    (Heffkr^  Droit  Ldtrna- 
Umaly  S 181 ;  DueTy  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  pp.  487,  488 ;  Tk 
FamUy  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  97 ;  T?ie  Johanna  Emdia^  29  Eng.  Lair 
and  Equity  Rep.,  p.  562;  Cashing j  Opinions  of  AiCya  Gen% 
vol.  6,  p.  688.) 
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1 26.  We  haT6  next  to  ooMider  the  effect  of  milit&iyocea- 
pation  upon  incorporeal  things  and  rights,  as  debts,  ete.  Of 
these  it  has  been  justly  remarked :  *'  They  cannot  in  them- 
selyes  be  the  subject  of  actual  possession ;  they  aiS3  not  extet^ 
nal  things  on  which  the  conqueror  can  lay  his  armed  hand. 
They  are  rights  which  exist  in  mental  apprehendon  as  con- 
nected with  a  given  subject  to  which  they  i^e  attached, 
and  with  a  material  object  upon  which  they  can  be  exercised. 
Therefore,  the  Roman  law  philosophically  said,  ipsvm  jus 
obUgaiiones  incorporale  est^  and  again,  vec  possideri  videtur  jua 
ificorporaU.*'  It  is,  therefore,  only  by  the  actual  possession 
of  corporeal  thing  to  which  the  incorporeal  right  attaches 
that  the  conqueror  can  be  considered  as  occupying  the  latter; 
but,  if  he  possess  himself  of  the  former,  he  is  considered  to 
be  in  possession  of  both.  A  distinction,  however,  is  made 
between  incorporeal  rights  attached  to  a  corporeal  thing  and 
those  attached  to  a  person.  Man,  it  is  said,  as  the  subject  of 
rights,  cannot  be  compared  to  a  thing ;  his  rights  do  not,  so 
to  speak,  hang  upon  him  as  they  hang  upon  a  piece  of  land; 
they  rather  proceed  from  him ;  they  constitute  his  intellectual 
or  spiritual  property,  which  cannot,  by  the  agency  of  what 
Grotius  calls  a  nudttm  factum,  be  separated,  without  his  con- 
sent, from  his  person.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  when  a 
person  to  whom  certain  rights  belong  is  captured  by  an 
enemy,  such  capture  gives  to  the  captor  only  the  corporeal 
and  actual  things  in  the  possession  of  the  prisoner;  the  pos- 
session of  the  creditor's  person  does  not  give  a  jits  exigendi 
of  his  debts.  It  therefore  follows,  that  incorporeal  things, 
such  as  debts,  do  not  accrue  to  the  conqueror  as  a  conse- 
quence of  his  possession  of  the  person  who  is  entitled  to 
tixem.  The  rule  was  somewhat  diilerent  when  prisoners  of 
war  were  made  slaves.  But  may  not  debts  accrue  to  the 
conqueror  from  his  possession  of  the  Instruments  or  docu- 
ments which  contain  the  legal  statement  of  the  obligation 
of  the  obligor,  as  promissory  notes,  mortgages,  etc.  7  We 
have  shown  in  a  preceding  chapter  that  such  documents  are 
only  evidences  of  debts,  but  not  the  debts  themselves,  and 
that  the  mere  fact  of  their  possession  does  not  of  itself  axir 
thorize  the  possessor  to  exact  payment  from  the  promisor* 
The  original  creditor  may  be  entitled  to  recover  his  debt 
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though  these  instruments  be  lost  or  destroyed.  {Digests,  i.  t 
viii.,  1 ;  xli.  t.  iii.,  4,  s.  27 ;  xli.,  t.  ii.,  3 ;  BnadeyeTy  Diss,  de 
Occvpaiione  Bellica,  Argent^  1702;  Pfeiffer,  Das  Recht  der 
Kreigseroberuvg,  eic.y  pp.  44-60  ;  Phillimorey  on  InL  Law,  vol. 
3,  §§  546-548 ;  Burlamaqai,  Droit  de  la  Nat  et  des  Gens., 
tome  5,  pt  4,  ch.  3,  §  14 ;  Puffendorf,  De  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent, 
lib.  8,  cap.  6,  §  22 ;  Hefier,  Droit  Inlemaiional,  §  134 ;  Beal, 
Science  du  Government,  tome  6,  ch.  2,  sec.  5,) 

§  27.  We  will  next  consider  the  effect  of  a  military  occu- 
pation of  a  state  upon  debtso  wing  to  its  government.  Does 
such  conquest  of  the  state  carry  with  it  the  incorporeal  rights 
of  the  state,  such  as  debts,  etc.?  In  other  words,  do  these 
rights  so  attach  themselves  to  the  territory  that  the  military 
possession  of  the  latter  carries  with  it  the  right  to  possess  the 
former?  There  are  two  distinct  cases  here  to  be  considered; 
first,  where  the  imperium  of  the  conqueror  is  established  over 
the  whole  state,  (victoria  universalis;)  and  second,  where  it  is 
established  over  only  a  part,  as  the  capital,  a  province,  or  a 
colony  (victoria  partictdaris.)  As  has  already  been  stated,  all 
rights  of  military  occupation  arise  from  actual  possession,  and 
not  from  constructive  conquests;  they  are  de  facto,  and  not 
de  jure  rights.  Hence,  by  a  conquest  of  part  of  a  country, 
the  government  of  that  country,  or  the  state,  is  not  in  the 
possession  of  the  conqueror,  and  he,  therefore,  cannot  claim 
the  incorporeal  rights  which  attach  to  the  whole  country  as 
a  state.  But,  by  the  military  possessions  of  a  part,  he  will 
acquire  the  same  claim  to  the  incorporeal  rights  which  attach 
to  that  part,  as  he  would,  by  the  military  occupation  of  the 
whole,  acquire  to  those  which  attach  to  the  whole.  We  must 
also  distinguish  with  respect  to  the  situations  of  the  debts, 
or  rather  the  locality  of  the  debtors  from  whom  they  are 
owing,  whether  in  the  conquered  coubtry,  in  that  of  the 
conqueror,  or  in  that  of  a  neutral.  If  situated  in  the  con- 
quered territory,  or  in  that  of  the  conqueror,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  conqueror  may,  by  the  rights  of  military  occu- 
pation, enforce  the  collection  of  debts  actually  due  to  the 
displaced  government,  for  the  de  facto  government  has,  in 
this  respect,  all  the  powers  of  that  which  preceded  it.  But 
if  situated  in  a  neutral  state,  the  power  of  the  conqueror, 
being  derived  from  force  alone,  does  not  reach  them,  and  he 
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cannot  enforce  payment.  It  rests  with  the  neutral  to  decide 
whether  he  will,  or  will  not,  recognize  the  demand  as  a  legal 
one,  or,  in  other  words,  whether  he  will  regard  the  govern- 
ment of  military  occupation  as  sufficiently  permanent  to  be 
entitled  to  the  rights  of  the  original  creditor.  He  owes  the 
debt,  and  the  only  question  with  him  is,  who  is  entitled 
to  receive  it  ?  In  deciding  this  question  he  will  necessarily 
be  determined  by  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case, 
and  will  probably  delay  his  action  till  all  serious  doubts  are 
removed.  (Real^  Science  du  Gouvemmenty  tome  6,  ch.  2,  sec.  6 ; 
Wolfius,  Jus  Gentium,  cap.  7,  §§  833,  864 ;  Vaiiel,  Droit  dea 
Gens,  liv.  3,  ch.  14,  §  213 ;  Burlamaqui,  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  dea 
Gens,  tome  5,  pt.  4,  ch.  8 ;  PhiUimorCy  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3, 
§§649-656;  Lauiei^bach,  ColUg.  Pandect.,  lib.  49,  t.  16,  §7; 
Pfeiffer,  Dos  Recht.  der  Krdgseroberung,  pp.  109, 160 ;  Hester, 
Droit  International,  §  134.) 

§  28.  If  the  debt,  from  whomsoever  owing,  be  paid  to  the 
government  of  military  occupation,  and  the  conquest  is  after- 
ward made  complete,  no  question  as  to  the  legality  of  the 
payment  can  subsequently  arise.  But  should  the  former 
sovereign  or  government,  after  a  lapse  of  time,  be  restored, 
and  the  debtor  has  received  his  discharge,  may  the  original 
creditor  demand  a  second  payment  ?  The  burthen  of  proof, 
in  such  a  case,  lies  upon  the  debtor ;  and  in  order  to  render 
the  payment  valid,  and  make  it  operate  as  a  complete  dis- 
charge of  the  debt,  he  must  show:  1st,  that  the  sum  was 
actually  paid,  for  an  acquittance  or  a  receipt,  without  actual 
payment,  is  no  bar  to  the  demand  of  the  original  creditor; 
2d,  that  the  debt  was  actually  due  at  the  time  when  it  was 
paid ;  3d,  that  the  payment  has  not  been  delayed  by  a  mora 
on  the  part  of  the  debtor,  which  had  thus  operated  to  defeat 
the  claim  of  the  original  creditor.  If  the  debtor  be  a  citizen  of 
the  conquered  country,  or  a  subject  of  the  conqueror,  he  must 
also  show :  4th,  that  the  payment  was  compulsory, — the  effect 
of  a  vis  major  upon  the  debtor, — not  necessarily  extorted  by 
the  use  of  physical  force,  but  paid  under  an  order,  the  diso- 
bedience of  which  was  threatened  with  punishment.  If  the 
debtor  be  a  neutral  or  stranger,  he  cannot  plead  compulsion 
as  a  justification  of  his  making  payment  to  the  conqueror, 
« but  he  must  also  show :  6th,  that  the  constitutional  law  of  the 
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state  recognused  the  payment^  as  made  \fj  him,  to  be  TaM; 
in  other  words,  that  it  was  made  in  good  fidih,  and  to  the 
dA  facto  anthority  authorized  by  the  fundamental  laws  to 
receive  it.  It  is  not  a  necessary  condition,  bat  it  is  a  ssIk 
stantive  defense  against  the  o^inal  creditor,  that  the  monej 
has  been  applied  to  bis  benefit ;  thns,  in  the  ease  <rf  a  stats 
creditor,  if  the  money  has  been  ^>plied  to  the  benefit  of  tk^ 
state, — ^if  there  has  been  what  the  civilians  term  a  «emo  n 
rem, — ^the  payment  will  be  regarded  as  valid.  {PMOiman^  Or 
InU  Law,  vol.  8,  §§  157,  158 ;  KhAer,  Ewrop.  VoOmtek, 
§§  258,  259 ;  Pfeifer,  Dos  Rechi  der  Kragseroberung,  pp.  161- 
164;  Wb[/iu^,J?i5&^ium,cap.7,§840;  VaUd, BraU  des 6a», 
Uv.  8,  ch.  5,  §  77 ;  J.  Voety  Cam.  ad  Rtndeckts,  lib.  19,  tit  8, 
§  28 ;  Eeffter,  DrcU  International,  §  134.) 

§29.  The  earliest  historical  example  of  the  effect  of  nuH- 
tary  occupation  or  conquest,  on  the  payment  or  cancelliDgof 
debts  due  the  conquered  state,  is  that  of  the  hundred  taknts 
borrowed  by  the  Thessalonians  from  Thebes,  and  remitted 
by  Alexander,  as  has  been  stated  in  another  chapter.  This 
ease,  however,  belongs  rather  to  complete  conquests,  than  to 
mere  military  occupation ;  for  the  debt  not  being  paid,  bot 
remitted,  as  a  ffifi,  the  validity  of  the  gift  could  be  sustain^ 
only  on  the  ground  that  Alexander  had  become  so  entirely 
and  absolutely  master  of  Thebes,  as  to  constitute  him  the 
heir  and  universal  successor  to  the  defunct  and  extingnisbed 
state.  In  the  civil  war  between  Osssar  and  Pompej,  the 
former  remitted  to  the  city  of  Dymichium,  the  payment  of 
a  debt  which  it  owed  to  Cains  Flavins,  the  fiiend  of  Decioi 
Brutus.  The  jurists  who  have  commented  on  this  traosao- 
tion,  agree  that  the  debt  was  not  legally  di^diarged ;  Ist, 
because  in  a  civil  war  there  could  be,  properly  speaking,  do 
occupation  ;  and  2d,  because  it  was  a  private  and  not  a  public 
debt.  Another  classical  example  was  that  of  the  confiscatioQ 
of  Rhodian  houses  and  debts  within  the  Syrian  dominioss, 
by  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria;  but  this  was  settled  by  the 
peace  which  provided  for  the  status  quo  ante  Ifdium.  {PhUt 
more.  On  InL  Law,  vol.  3,  §§  561-568 ;  QuxntiHaai,  InsL  Orai^ 
lib.  5,  cap.  10 ;  Puffendorf,  De  Jwr.  Nat  et  Oeni,  lib.  8,  cap. 
6,  §  28;  OroUus,  Be  Jur.  BeL  ae  Foe,,  Ub.  3,  cap.  8,  §4; 
Albericus  GentSLis^  deJwre  JBeUL,  lib.  3,  cap.  5;  Coeeeus,  Gr^ 
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tm  Jlbistraiusy  t.  8.,  pp.  202, 286 ;  Vaitd,  DroU  de$  Oens,  liv.  8, 
oh.  14,  §  212 ;  Fdybiuay  JSist^,  Mterptae  Legaikms^  cap.  85 ; 
Pfeiffety  Dos  JRecfU  der  Kreig^erobenmgy  pp,  165-180 ;  Heffter^ 
Xhrmi  hUemaiiomly  %  134 ;  J\Umanj  Neber  d€f^  Bunddea  Ampk^ 
p«  185 ;  KamptZy  lAkratuTy  eie^  §  807.) 

§  80.  The  flfBt  example  in  modern  times,  referred  to  by 
jurists,  occurred  in  1849.  A  Fleming  lent  a  Frenchman  a 
thousand  crowns ;  the  latter  contrived  to  delay  the  payment 
until  warhroke  out  between  Flanders  and  France,  and  then 
paid  the  money  into  the  French  treasury.  After  the  peace 
the  Fleming  again  demanded  his  debt,  but  the  Frenchman 
defended  himself  by  alleging  the  payment  to  the  royal  trea- 
suiy.  He,  however,  was  condemned  to  pay  back  so  much  of 
the  thousand  crowns  as  he  should  be  proved  to  have  expen- 
ded to  his  own  benefit ;  in  other  words,  the  court  of  his  own 
country  relieved  him  only  to  the  extent  of  the  sum  actually 
paid  to  the  sovereign  of  the  debtor.  The  fraudulent  mora 
does  not  seem  to  have  entered  into  the  judicial  investigation 
of  this  case.  In  a  war  between  Pisa  and  Florence,  tow&rd 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  former  compelled,  by 
threats  of  punishment,  its  subjects,  who  were  debtors  to  Flo- 
rentine subjects,  to  pay  their  debts  into  the  Pisan  treasury. 
A  Pisan  debtor,  named  Ludovicus,  who  had  so  paid  his  debt, 
was  nevertheless  sued  for  it  by  his  Florentine  creditor;  the 
question  was  referred  to  Philip  Decius,  a  Milanese  jurist  of 
the  highest  reputation,  who,  reciting  the  premises,  concludes : 
^^  Ex  quibus  omnibus  concludo  et  indubitanter  existimo,  quad 
Ludovicus  mediante  tali  solutione  fuerit  liberatus."  In  the 
year  1495,  when  Charles  Vm.  of  France  overrun  Italy,  and 
temporarily  replaced  the  house  of  Anjou  upon  the  throne  of 
I^aples,  the  debts  due  to  the  state  from  the  opposite  faction 
were  called  in,  as  a  means  of  enriching  the  Angevin  party. 
Some  of  the  debtors  paid  honestly  the  full  amount  of  their 
debts ;  others  paid  a  portion,  and  obtained  a  receipt  in  full ; 
others  again  obtained  a  written  discharge,  without  paying 
anything.  Four  months  afterward,  Ferdinand  of  Arragon 
was  restored  to  power,  and  the  French  and  Angevins  driven 
out ;  and  the  validity  of  these  payments  and  receipts  was 
sharply  contested.  The  opinion  of  Matthacus  de  Affictis,  a 
jurist  of  the  highest  authority,  was  invoked,  which  concluded 
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in  the  following  words :  "  Prima  conclusion  quod  illi  debitores 
regum  de  ArregoniS,  qui  fiierunt  in  mor&solvendi  dictis  regibns 
pecuniam  debitam  in  genere,  et  jussu  reyis  Caroli  et  snoram 
officialium  solverunt  ipsis  donotariis  non  sunt  UberaE,  et  tenen- 
tur  solvere  dictis  regibus,  veris  creditoribus.     Segunda  cm- 
clusio  sit  ista,  quod  illi  debitores  qui  non  fuerunt  in  morieol- 
vendi  dictis  creditoribus,  sed  jussi  fuerunt  ab  officialibas  regis 
Franciae,  quod  sol  van  t  illis  Gallis,  virtu  te  largitatis  regis,  et 
ipsi  fecerunt,  quidquid  eis  fuit  possibile,  ut  non  solverent,  et 
realiter  eis  solverunt  propter  jussum  poenalem,  et  isti  sunt 
liberaii,     Tertia  conclusio  sit  esta,  quod  si  debitor  fuit  in  mori, 
sed  erat  infra  tempus  purgandi  moram,  et  infra  illud  tempos 
sed  exactus  ab  illis  Gallis  jussu  magistrates,  tune  solvendo 
Gallis  perinde  habetur,  ac  si  non  esset  in  mora,  et  sic  erit  Ube- 
ratus.     Quarta  conclusio  sit  ista,  quod  debitor,  qui  solvit  Grallis 
illam  pecuniam  debitam  regibus  de  Arragonia  virtnte  jussus 
magistratus,  cui  non  potuit  resistere,  et  pecuniam  illam  debitam 
post  diem  solutionis  faciendi  erat  solitum,  quod  ipsi  debitores 
pelies  se  retinebant  pro  expeusis,  occurentibus  in  administra- 
tione  officii  nomine  regio,  si  ipsam  pecuniam  Gallis  solverunt, 
sunt  liberati,  etiam  quod  fueioint  in  mora.     Quinia  conclusio 
sit  ista,  quod  illi  debitores,  qui  solutionem  probantper  confes- 
sionem  Gallorum  publicam  vel  privatam,  ita  quod  non  probant 
veram  numerationem  pecuniae  eis  factum,  non  sunt  Uberati,  sed 
debent  solvere  veris  creditoribus,  quantum  cunque,  ostende- 
rint  dictum  jussum.     Sextn  conclusio^  quod  illi  debitores,  qui 
se  concordaveruent,  et  non  ostendunt  reram  solutionem  in 
totum  vel  in  partem,  non  sunt  liberati.    Exitus  rei  approbavit 
istas  conclusiones."     The  case  of  the  debtors  of  the  Prince 
of  Hesse-cassel,  which  has  furnished  such  a  fruitful  subject 
for  discussion  by  modern  jurists,  belongs  rather  to  complete 
conquests  than  mere  military  occupation,  and  will,  therefore, 
be  considered  in  the  next  chapter.     The  only  additional  case 
in  modern  times,  to  which  we  shall  here  refer,  occurred 
during  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  the  republic 
of  Mexico.     The  Messrs.  Laurents,  British  subjects  domi- 
ciled in  Mexico,  had  purchased  of  the  Mexican  government, 
in  1847,  certain  church  property,  the  sale  of  which  had  been 
previously  authorized  by  a  law  of  the  Mexican  congress. 
The  contract  of  sale  was  duly  signed  by  the  Laurents  as  pur- 
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chasers,  and  bj  the  agents  of  the  government  as  the  sellers, 
and  the  purchase  money  deposited  in  the  hands  of  a  banker, 
to  await  the  execution  of  the  conveyance  by  the  proper  gov- 
ernment officer.  By  some  neglect  the  instrument  had  not 
been  signed,  but  the  purchasers  were  in  possession  of  the 
property,  and  the  money  still  remained  on  deposit  when  the 
city  of  Mexico  was  captured  by  the  American  forces.  This 
money  was  seized  and  confiscated  by  General  Scott  as  the 
property  of  the  Mexican  government.  On  the  return  of 
peace  the  church  reclaimed  the  property,  and,  on  suit,  recov- 
ered its  possession  from  the  Messrs.  Laurents,  not  on  the 
ground  of  a  default  of  payment,  but  of  illegality  of  sale. 
The  Laurents  then  made  reclamation  against  the  United 
States  for  the  money  confiscated,  as  British  subjects,  before 
the  joint  commission  of  the  two  governments.  The  com- 
missioners being  unable  to  agree,  the  case  was  referred  to  the 
umpire,  who  decided  that,  according  to  the  rules  of  interna- 
tional law,  the  claimants  were,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  to 
be  regarded  as  Mexican  citizens,  and  not  British  subjects. 
Their  claim  was,  therefore,  rejected.  (^Paponiua^  Jiecueil 
JCArrttSj  liv.  5,  tit.  6,  arret  2 ;  PhiUimortj  On  Int.  Law^  vol.  8, 
§§  565-569 ;  Commission  of  Claims  betioeen  U.  S.  and  Q.  Briiain^ 
pp.  120-160 ;  PhiUp  Dccius^  ConsUiOy  cap.  25 ;  Matihaeus  de 
AffUctiSj  Decisiones  Nap.^  Dec.  150 ;  Pfeiffer^  Das  Rtckt  der 
Kriegscrberung^  pp.  191-192.) 
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CHAPTER   XXXIII 


niOHTS    OF  COMPLETE  COITQUBST. 


C05TX5TS. 

{  1.  Conquest,  how  completed  —  {2.  Acqnisitioo  of  pftrts  of  a  «tate — {3.  Sub- 
jugation of  fto  entire  B^ate  —  {4.  Retroactive  effect  of  confirmation  of  con- 
qucflt — {5.  Transfer  of  personal  allegiance  bj  conquest —  }6.  The  useot 
of  the  subject  required — {7.  Such  assent  determined  bjr  domictl  —  }8. 
Reason  of  this  rule*- (9.  Applicatioit  to  naturalised  citizens  and  foreign 
Subjects —  )  10.  Rule  varied  bj  treaty  and  bj  monicipal  law —  {  II.  Right 
to  citizenship  under  new  sovereignty — {13.  English  law  on  this  subject— 
{13.  American  decisions — }  14.  Laws  of  the  conquered  territory — {15- 
Conquered  territory  under  British  laws —  }  16.  Under  the  Uniled  Sutcs— 
(17.  Laws  of  conquered  state,  how  affected  by  the  new  sovereignty — { 18. 
How  affected  by  laws  of  military  occupation  —  {  19.  What  laws  of  new 
sovereignty  extend  over  it —  {  20.  Conquests  and  discoveries  —  }  21.  Laws 
contrary  to  fundamental  principles  of  new  sovereignty  —  J  22.  American 
decisions — {23.  Revenue  laws  in  California  —  {24.  Conquest  changes 
political  rights,  but  not  rights  of  property — {25.  Titles  to  real  estate  — 
{26.  Necessity  of  remedial  laws  for  such  titles  —  {27.  Effect  of  conquest 
on  the  property  of  the  state — {28.  Alienated  domains  of  Hesse-Cassel — 
{29.  Debts  of  Hesse-Casscl. 

1 1.  As  already  remarked,  the  conqueror'B  title  to  immov- 
able property  takeu  from  the  enemy,  may  be  completed  in 
various  ways,  as,  by  a  treaty  of  peace  or  of  cessioD,  by  entire 
subjugation  and  the  incorporation  with  the  conquering  state, 
by  civil  revolution  and  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants,  or  by 
the  mere  lapse  of  time  and  the  inability  of  the  former  sove- 
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reignty  to  recover  its  loBt  possessions.    We  will  proceed  to 
consider  these  diflTerent  modes  of  confirmation.    The  title  td 
conquered  territory  is  made  complete  by  a  treaty  of  peace, 
either  by  express  provisions  of  cession,  or  by  the  implied 
condition  of  uti  possidetis.    If  the  stipulation  of  cession  is 
introduced  in  the  treaty,  it  is  usual  to  require  of  the  con- 
queror certain  stipulations  with  respect  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  ceded  conquered  territory,  in  order  to  secure  to  them 
rights  not  guarantied  by  the  positive  law  of  nations.    But 
the  conqueror's  title  is  equally  made  complete  by  the  silent 
operation  of  a  general  treaty  of  peace,  for,  as  the  principle 
of  uti  possidetis  is  the  basis  of  every  such  treaty,  unless  the 
contrary  is  expressed,  the  conquered  territory  remains  with 
the  conqueror,  and  his  title  cannot  afterward  be  called  in 
question.    But,  a  treaty  is  not  the  only  mode  in  which  the 
rights  of  conquest  are  confirmed  and  made  valid.    If  the 
state  to  which  the  conquered  territory  belonged  is  entirely 
subjugated,  and  its  power  destroyed,  the  title  of  the  con- 
queror is  considered  complete  from  the  date  of  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  former  sovereign  owner.     In  this  case  there  could 
be  no  treaty  of  cession  or  confirmation,  for,  by  supposition, 
the  former  owner  no  longer  exists  as  a  sovereign  state ;  it, 
therefore,  can  neither  confirm  nor  call  in  question  the  con- 
queror's title.     So,  also,  if  the  state  to  which  the  conquered 
territory  belonged  be  so  weakened  by  the  war  as  to  afford 
no  reasonable  hope  of  ever  being  able  to  recover  its  lost  ter- 
ritory, but,  from  pride  or  obstinacy,  it  refuses  to  make  any 
formal  treaty  of  peace,  although  destitute  of  the  requisite 
means  of  prolonging  the  contest;  the  conqueror  is  not  obliged 
to  continue  the  war  in  order  to  force  the  other  party  into  a 
treaty.    He  may  content  himself  with  the  conquest  already 
made,  and  annex  it  to,  or  incorporate  it  with,  his  own  ter- 
ritory.   His  title  will  be  considered  complete  from  the  time 
he  proves  his  ability  to  maintain  his  sovereignty  over  his  con- 
quest, and  manifests^  by  some  authoritative  act,  as  of  annexa- 
tion or  incorporation,  his  intention  to  retain  it  as  a  part  of  his 
own  territory.    Both  of  these  requisites — ability/  to  maintain 
and  intention  to  retain — are  necessary  to  complete  the  conquest; 
and  the  latter  must  be  manifested  by  some  unequivocal  act, 
as  annexation  or  incorporation,  made  by  the  sovereign  author- 
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ity  of  the  conquering  state.  Without  eome  Buch  aathoritive 
act,  the  conquered  territory  is  held  by  the  rights  of  militaiy 
occupation  only,  and  not  as  a  complete  conquest  So  fiir  m 
neutrals  are  concerned,  it  belongs  to  the  conquering  state, 
but  does  not  form  a  part  of  it  It  is  held  by  the  right  of 
possession  and  not  by  complete  titlei  and  is  therefore  subject 
to  the  rights  of  postliminy.  Again,  if  the  conquest  be  accom« 
panied  by  a  civil  revolution  and  a  change  of  internal  govern- 
ment, as  where  a  colony  or  province  revolts  against  the  fonner 
sovereign,  and,  wiCh  tiie  assistance  of  the  conqueror,  estab- 
lishes its  own  independence,  and  unites  itself  to  the  con- 
queror, the  sovereignty  of  the  former  owner  may  be  r^arded 
as  extinguished  by  the  act  of  separation,  independence  and 
voluntary  annexation  or  incorporation,  and  without  a  treaty 
of  peace,  or  of  cession.  The  new  internal  government  so 
organized  and  recognized,  acts  for  itself,  independently  of  its 
former  sovereign.  Such  cases,  however,  are  of  rare  occa^ 
rence.  In  whatever  way  the  conquest  is  completed,  the 
institutions  of  the  conquering  power  usually  require  some 
definitive  act  in  order  to  annex  or  incorporate  the  conquered 
territory,  so  as  to  complete  the  conquest  and  perfect  the  title. 
In  such  cases  no  alienation  to  a  third  party  can  be  made 
complete  till  the  conquest  itself  is  perfected  by  such  definitive 
act.  Thus,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  when  war  is 
duly  declared,  may  conquer  and  take  possession  of  foreign 
territory,  but  the  joint  action  of  the  president  and  senate  is 
required  to  complete  it  by  treaty,  and  congress  alone  can 
annex  it,  or  incorporate  it  into  the  union.  Without  such 
act  of  treaty  confirmation,  or  of  lawful  annexation  or  inco^ 
poration,  the  title  to  any  conquest  made  by  the  United  States 
would  still  be  considered  in  international  law  as  incomplete. 
( WUdmanj  Int.  Law^  vol.  1,  p.  162  i  Vaikl^  Draii  des  GenSj 
liv.  8,  ch.  18,  §  201 ;  Wheatan,  Elem.  InU  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  4, 
S  5 ;  FUmndng,  et  aL  v.  Page^  9  Howard  Rep.,  p.  603 ;  £eal, 
Science  du  Goitvememenij  tome  5,  ch.  2,  sec.  5;  HeffUty  DniJL 
IniematUmal,  fS  69,  188,  178, 185 ;  FhiUimare,  On  InL  Law, 
vol.  8,  §§  568,  et  seq. ;  Biqudme,  Derecho  Pub.  InL,  lib.  1,  tit 
1,  cap.  12 ;  Kampiz,  Liieratur,  etc.,  %  812 ;  Cocceius,  Oraiwi 
lUus.,  lib.  1,  cap.  4,  S 15;  Shautnann,  Die  BechiL  VerhaUni$$e; 
Groiius,  de  Jur.  Bd.  ac  Pac,  lib.  8,  ch.  6,  §  4;  Mterman^  Van 
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Dem  Reehi  der  JErobenmg^  passim;  Khtber^  Dnrii  dea  Gens 
Mod.,  §  256;  Martens^  Precis  du  Droit  des  &ens^  §  277 ;  Sirey, 
BeeueUj  ete.^  xvii.  1,  217 ;  xxx.  1,  280 ;  Riquelme,  Derecho  Pub. 
Intj  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  12 ;  Puffendorf^  De  Jure  Nat.  ei  OenU, 
lib.  8,  ch.  6, 1 20 ;  Tht  Bodes  Lust,  5  Bob.  Rep.,  pp.  288- 
261 ;  The  FloHna,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  450.) 

S  2.  The  conqueror  who  acquires  a  province  or  town  from 
the  enemy,  acquires  thereby  the  same  rights  which  were 
possessed  by  the  state  from  which  it  is  taken.  If  it  formed 
a  constituent  part  of  the  hostile  state,  and  was  fully  and 
completely  under  its  dominion,  it  passes  into  the  power  of 
the  conqueror  upon  the  came  footing.  It  is  united  with  the 
new  State  upon  the  same  terms  on  which  it  belonged  to  the 
old  one ;  that  is,  with  only  such  political  rights  as  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  new  state  may  see  fit  to  give  it.  It 
retains  no  political  privileges  or  immunities,  but  may  acquire 
those  it  never  possessed  before.  In  political  rights  it  may 
be  the  gainer  or  the  loser  by  the  change ;  if  from  being  a 
part  of  an  absolute  monarchy  it  becomes  a  part  of  a 
republic,  its  liberties  will  be  enlarged,  or,  if  the  reverse,  they 
will  be  restricted.  But  such  restriction,  in  any  case,  must 
be  in  conformity  with  the  rights  of  conquest  and  the  laws  of 
war.  When  New  Mexico  formed  a  part  of  the  Mexican  Re- 
public, it  enjoyed  the  right  of  representation  in  the  Mexican 
congress;  on  the  conquest  of  that  territory  by  the  arms  of  the 
United  States,  under  G^n.  Eeamy,  a  clause  was  introduced 
into  the  new  organic  law  for  sending  a  representative  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  This  part  of  the  organic 
law  was  disapproved  by  the  president,  and  even  without  such 
disapproval,  it  was  utterly  inoperative,  for  this  right  of  repre- 
sentation was  a  political  right,  which  was  lost  by  the  very 
act  of  conquest,  and  could  be  restored  to  it  only  by  the 
action  of  congress,  after  its  permanent  incorporation  into  the 
conquering  republic.  The  case,  however,  is  different  where 
the  enemy  possessed  only  a  quasi-sovereignty,  or  limited 
political  rights,  over  the  conquered  province  or  town.  The 
conqueror  acquires  no  other  rights  than  such  as  belonged  to 
the  state  against  which  he  has  taken  up  arms.  <'War," 
says  Vattel,  *^  authorizes  him  to  possess  himself  of  what 
belongs  to  his  enemy.    If  he  deprives  that  enemy  of  the 
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sovereignty  of  a  town  or  province,  he  acquires  it,  such  as  it 
is,  with  all  its  limitations  and  modifications*  Accordingly, 
care  is  usually  taken  to  stipulate,  both  in  particular  capita- 
lations  and  in  treaties  of  peace,  that  the  towns  and  coontriod 
ceded  shall  relaiji  all  their  libertieSj  privileges  and  immunities.'' 
But  where  such  conquered  provinces  and  towns  have  them- 
selves taken  up  arms  against  him,  thus  making  them- 
selves directly  his  enemies,  the  conqueror  may  regard 
them  as  vanquished  foes,  and  treat  them  precisely  as 
he  would  treat  other  conquered  territory.  {Vatiel,  Droit 
des  Geiis.,  liv.  8,  ch.  13,  §  199 ;  GrotiuSy  de  Jar.  Bel.  ac 
Pac,  lib.  3,  ch.  8,  §  2 ;  Hefter,  Droit  Tnlemational,  §§  131,  et 
seq.;  Riquelme^  Derecho  Pub.  lnt.y  lib.  1,  tit  1,  cap.  12 ;  JReal, 
Science  du  Gouvemement^  tome  5,  ch.  2,  sec.  6 ;  Cross  v.  Harri- 
son,  16  How.  Rep.,  p.  194 ;  American  Ins.  Co.  v.  Canter^  1 
Peters  Rep.,  p.  542;  Marcy  to  Kearny^  Jan'y  11th,  1847,  Ex. 
Doc,  No.  17,  31st  Cong.,  1st  sess.  H,  R.) 

§  3.  If  the  hostile  nation  be  subdued  and  the  entire  state 
conquered,  a  question  arises  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
coQqueror  may  treat  it  without  transgressing  the  just  bounds 
established  by  the  rights  of  conquest.  K  he  simply  replaces 
the  former  sovereign,  and,  on  the  submission  of  the  peo- 
ple, governs  them  according  to  the  laws  of  the  state,  tiiej 
can  have  no  cause  of  complaint.  Again,  if  he  incorporate 
them  with  his  former  states,  giving  to  Uiem  the  rights,  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  his  own  subjects,  be  does  for  them 
all  that  is  due  from  a  humane  and  equitable  conqueror  to 
his  vanquished  foes.  But  if  the  conquered  are  a  fierce, 
savage  and  restless  people,  he  may,  according  to  the  degree 
of  their  indocility,  govern  them  with  a  tighter  rein,  so  as  to 
curb  their  "  impetuosity,  and  to  keep  them  under  subjection." 
Moreover,  the  rights  of  conquest  may,  in  certain  cases,  jus- 
tify him  in  imposing  a  tribute  or  other  burthen,  either  a  com- 
pensation for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  or  as  a  punishment 
for  the  injustice  he  has  suffered  from  them.  But  if  he 
attempts  to  reduce  the  conquered  people  to  a  state  of  abso- 
lute subjection,  or  slavery,  there  is  no  complete  conquest,  for 
the  state  of  warfare  between  that  nation  and  himself  is  per- 
petuated. The  Scythians  said  to  Alexander  the  Great: 
^*  There  is  never  any  friendship  between  the  master  and  the 
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slave.  In  the  midfit  of  peace,  tibe  rights  of  war  still  subsist" 
{Vaad,  DroU  des  Qens^y  liv.  8,  di.  18,  §  201 ;  2  Curiius,  His- 
t&ryy  etCf  liv.  7,  cap.  8;  Grotmj  de  Jur.  BeL  ae  Pacy  lib.  8, 
caps.  8,  15 ;  Pn^endorfy  de  Jut.  Nat.  ei  Oent.^  lib  8,  cap.  6,  § 
24 ;  Beal,  Science  da  Oawsermmeni^  tome  5,  eh«  2,  sec.  6 ;  Seff- 
ter.  Droit  Internatimal^  §  1^;  Abeffg.  Untersuehungen,  etc.^ 
p.  86.) 

§  4.  We  have  already  remarked,  that  when  one  belligerent 
acquires  military  possession  of  territory  belonging  to  an 
enemy,  the  sovereignty  and  dominion  of  the  latter  is  sus- 

•  pcnded.  If  such  possession  be  retained  till  the  completion  or 
confirmation  of  the  conquest,  the  temporary  dominion  thus 
acquired  by  the  conqueror  becomes  full  and  complete,  jijfenwm 
dominium  ei  utile.    Moreover,  this  confirmation  or  completion 

•  of  the  conquest  has,  so  far  as  ownership  is  concerned,  a 

•  retroactive  eflfect,  confirming  the  conqueror's  title  from  the 
date  of  the  conquest,  and,  therefore,  making  definitively  valid 
his  acts  of  ownership — alienation  included — during  his  milij 
tary  occupation.  But  it  can  hardly  be  said,  that  the  con- 
firmation of  the  conqueror's  title,  by  such  retroactive  effiset, 
changes  the  previous  legal  condition  of  the  conquered  terri* 
tory,  and  especially  in  its  external  relations.  That  is,  the 
confirmation  of  the  conquest  does  not  make  it  a  part  of  the 
conquering  state  during  the  time  it  was  held  simply  under 
the  rights  of  military  occupation.  Thus,  the  duties  imposed 
on  foreign  goods,  imported  into  such  territory  during  mili- 
tary occupation,  may  have  been  very  different  from  those 
which  the  conqueror  could  have  imposed  upon  the  same 
goods,  when  imported  into  his  own  state ;  if  the  confirmation 
of  the  conquest  made  such  territory,  in  all  respects,  a  part  of 
the  conquering  state,  from  the  date  of  its  military  occupation, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  refund  the  diffference  between  the 
collections  made  in  it,  as  simply  a  foreign  conquered  terri- 
tory, and  those  Which  could  have  been  made  in  it,  as  a  con- 
stituent part  of  the  conquering  state.  This  could  hardly  be 
claimed.  The  true  theory  is,  that  the  retroaction  of  complete 
conquest  only  goes  so  fiir  as  to  give  permanency  to  the  acts 
of  the  conqueror,  done  during  military  occupation.  {Wild- 
man,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  162;  Cross,  et  al.  v.  Harrison,  16 
Howard  Rep.,  p.  164 ;  Vide  Ante,  chapter  xxii.) 
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§  5.  It  is  a  geheral  rale  of  internatiMal  law  ihat|  on  the 
transfer  of  territory  by  complete  coaqueat  or  ceamon,  the  alle- 
^nce  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  oonqnered  or  ceded  temtoiy, 
is  transferred  to  the  new  sovereign.  Even  the  peipetaal 
allegiance  of  the  English  common  law  yields  to  treaty,  and 
it  is  held  that  when  the  king  cedes  by  treaty,  the  inhabltaDts 
of  the  ceded  territory  become  aliens.  In  the  absence  of 
express  treaty  stipnlations,  or  legislation  by  the  conqaeror, 
the  relations  betweeQ  the  conquered  and  the  conqueror,  are 
determined  by  the  law  of  nations,  which  establishes  the  gene- 
ral rale,  that  the  allegiance  of  the  conquered  is  transferred 
to  the  new  sovereign.  It  was  held  by  the  early  civiliana  that 
such  transfer  of  allegiance  was  absolute  and  unconditional, 
unless  otherwise  provided  by  some  treaty  stipulation ;  but 
the  rule,  as  now  understood  and  interpreted,  is  more  liberal 
and  just  towards  the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  territory. 
Burlamaqui  very  justly  remarks  that,  *^the  end  of  a  just  wsr 
does  not  always  demand  that  the  conqueror  should  acquire 
an  absolute  and  perpetual  right  of  sovereignty  over  the  con- 
quered. It  is  only  a  favorable  occasion  of  obtiuning  it,  and 
for  that^  purpose  there  must  be  an  express  or  taeii  consent  of 
the  vanquished.  Otherwise,  the  state  of  war  still  subsisting, 
the  sovereignty  of  the  conqueror  has  no  other  title  than  that 
of  force,  and  lasts  no  longer  than  the  vanquished  are  unable 
to  throw  off  the  yoke."  It  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  that  on  mere  military  conquest,  the  conquered  mayt 
but  do  not  necessarily,  cease  to  be  regarded  as  aliens  to  the 
government  of  the  conqueror ;  that  mere  military  occupation 
does  not,  of  itself,  transfer  the  allegiance  of  the  inhabitanti 
of  the  territory  so  occupied  absolutely  and  unconditionally, 
to  the  conqueror.  It  only  suspends  their  allegiance  to  their 
former  sovereign,  and  imposes  on  them  a  temporary  or  UmUed 
allegiance  to  the  government  of  military  occupation.  If  the 
conquest  is  surrendered  to  the  former  owner,  the  temponuy 
allegiance  of  the  inhabitants  ends  with  the  temporary  sove- 
reignty of  the  conqueror,  and  the  former  owner,  in  recover- 
ing his  sovereignty,  recovers  his  claim  to  the  allegiance  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  resumes  the  duty  of  protecting  them. 
But,  if  the  conquest  is  confirmed,  the  allegiance  to  the  former 
sovereign  is  entirely  severed,  and  that  to  the  conqueror 
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to  the  transfer  of  the  allegiance  of  the  inhabitants  of  con- 
quered territory,  as  established  by  tlie  present  usage  of 
nations,  is  more  fully  and  correctly  stated  by  Chief  Justice 
Marshal,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States,  as  follows :  '^On  the  transfer  of  territoiy, 
the  relations  of  its  inhabitants  with  the  former  soyerieign  are 
dissolved ;  the  same  act  which  transfers  their  oonntry,  trax^ 
fers  the  allegiance  of  those  loho  remain  m  U"  The  allegiance 
of  those  loho  do  nqjLremam,  of  course,  is  not  so  transferred 
with  the  territory.  In  other  words,  they  do  not,  by  the 
transfer  of  the  country,  become  the  citizens  or  subjects  of 
the  conqueror,  nor  has  he  acquired  any  ^'absolute  and  per- 
petual right  of  sovereignty  "  over  them.  There  is  no  "con- 
sent," either  '^express  or  tacit,"  on  their  part,  in  order  to 
make  the  transfer  of  allegiance  complete  and  binding. 
{Pujmdarf,  de  Jure  Nat.  et  Oenty  lib.  7,  cap;  7,  |§  8j  4 ;  VaM, 
Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  18^  §  200 ;  Burlamaqui,  Droit  de  In 
Nat.  et  des  GenSj  tome  5,  pt.  4,  ch.  8 ;  Am.  Ins.  Co.  v.  OankTj 
1  Peters  Rep.,  p.  542 ;  F lemming ^  et  al.  v.  Pagtj  9  Howard 
Hep.,  p.  608 ;  Inglis  v.  The  S.  S.  HarbouTy  3  Peters  Bep., 
p.  122;  M^Ilvaine  v.  Coxe's  Lessee^  4  Grauch.  Rep.,  p.  211; 
HeffieTy  Droit  International^  §  131 ;  Biquelmey  Derecho  Pub.  InLy 
lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  1 ;  Westlakey  Private  InL  LaWy  §  27.) 

§  7.  From  the  rule  of  international  law,  as  thus  announ- 
ced by  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  it  is  deduced  that  the  transfo 
<^f  territory  establishes  its  inhabitants  in  such  a  position  tow- 
ard the  new  sovereignty,  that  they  may  elect  to  become,  or 
not  to  become,  its  subjects.  Their  obligations  to  the  former 
government  are  cancelled,  and  they  may,  or  may  not,  become 
the  subjects  of  the  new  government,  according  to  their  own 
choice.  If  they  remain  in  the  territoiy  after  its  tmnsferf 
they  are  deemed  to  have  elected  to  become  its  subjects,  and 
thus  have  consented  to  the  transfer  of  th^r  allegiance  to  the 
new  sovereignty.  If  they  leave,  sine  ardmo  reverimdiy  they 
«re  deemed  to  have  elected  to  continue  aliens  to  tbe  new 
sovereignty.  The  status  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  con- 
quered and  transferred  territory,  is  thus  determined  by  their 
own  acts.  This  rule  is  the  most  ju^  reasonable  and  oonve- 
nient,  which*  could  be  adopted.  It  is  reasonable  on  the  part 
of  the  conqueror,  who  is  entitled  to  know  who  become  bis 
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lie  law.  (Am.  Ins.  C6.  v.  Canter^  1  Peters  Bep.,  p.  542 ;  M*ll 
vaine  v.  Coxe's  Lessee^  4  Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  211 ;  Ir^Us  v.  Tk 
S.  S.  Harbour,  8  Peters  Rep.,  pp.  122-126 ;  Riqudmtj  Ikn^ 
cho  Pub.  InLj  lib.  1,  tit  1^  cap.  1 ;  WesUakej  Prwaie  Inkrwh 
iional  Law,  §  27 ;  FoeUx,  DroU  Int.  PrivL^  §S  86,  86.) 

§9.  This  modem  and  more  benign  conBtruction  of  tbe 
law  of  nations,  with  respect  to  the  allegiance  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  conquered  or  ceded  territory,  as  announced  by  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  avoids  all  questions  of  the  right  of  the  one 
state  to  transfer,  and  of  the  other  to  claim,  the  aRegiance  of 
subjects  of  neutral  states  who  are  naturalized  or  domiciled  in 
the  territory  transferred  by  conquest  or  treaty.  All  are  alike 
aliens  to  the  new  sovereignty,  if  they  elect  to  continue  bo, 
and  all  become  its  subjects,  if  it  consents  to  receive  them, 
and  they,  by  remaining  in  the^  transferred  territory,  signify 
their  election  to  become  such.  The  new  state  has  the  same 
undoubted  right  to  receive  the  voluntary  allegiance  of  the 
subjects  of  a  neutral  power,  who  are  naturalized  or  domi- 
ciled in  the  acquired  territory,  as  of  the  subjects  of  that  power 
when  they  voluntarily  enter  the  state  and  become  its  citizeni 
by  the  ordinary  modes  of  naturalization.  The  former  goTern- 
ment,  by  the  act  of  cession  or  confirmation  of  conquest,  has 
relinquished  all  its  claim  to  the  allegiance  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  transferred  territory,  whether  natives,  naturalized  dti- 
zens,  or  domiciled  aliens.  The  old  state,  by  the  transfer  of 
the  territory,  relinquishes  its  claim  to  the  allegiance  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  the  new  state,  by  their  tacit  consent,  receives 
them  as  its  subjects.  The  neutral  state  can  no  more  com- 
plain of  the  conqueror,  for  receiving  as  citizens,  its  subjects 
who  were  naturalized  by  the  conquered  state,  than  it  had  to 
complain  of  the  latter  for  naturalizing  them.  Naturalization 
by  conquest  and  incorporation,  can  no  more  be  complained 
of  than  naturalization  by  any  other  mode,  so  long  as  it  is  vol- 
untary on  the  part  of  the  person  naturalized.  And  the  trans- 
fer of  allegiance,  by  the  rule  of  domicil,  or  axdmo  manendif 
in  the  conquered  territoty,  is  certainly  voluntary  on  the  part 
of  those  who  so  remain.  {Am.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Oxnier,  1  Peten 
Sep.,  p.  642;  M'lkaine  v.  Coxe's  Lessee,  4  Cranch.  Bep., 
p.  211 ;  Inglis  v.  The  S.  8.  Harbour,  8  Peters  Rep.,  pp.  122- 
126 ;  Dubois  Case,  1  Martin  Bep.,  p.  285 ;  Unikd  States  r. 
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§  11.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  a  conquered  territory  who  remain  in  it,  become 
citizens  of  the  new  state;  for  justice  would  seem  to  require 
that  the  rights  of  citizenship  should  be  given  them  in  return 
for  their  allegiance.  But  this  general  rule  of  justice  must 
yield  to  the  conditions  upon  which  the  conquered  are  incor- 
porated into  the  new  state,  and  to  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  institutions  and  municipal  laws  of  the  conqueror.  It 
could  not  reasonably  be  expected  that  the  conquering  state 
would  modify  or  change  its  laws  and  political  institutions  by 
the  mere  act  of  incorporating  into  it  the  inhabitants  of  a  con- 
quered territory.  The  inhabitants  so  incorporated,  therefore, 
may,  or  may  not,  acquire  all  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  new 
government,  according  to  its  constitution  and  laws.  It  mar. 
and  sometimes  does,  happen,  that  a  certain  class  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  conquered  territory  are,  by  tho  laws  of  the  new 
state,  precluded  from  ever  acquiring  the  full  political  right? 
of  citizenship.  This  is  the  necessary  and  unavoidable  result 
of  the  different  systems  of  law  which  prevail  in  different 
states.  Thus,  certain  persons  who  were  citizens  of  Mexico, 
in  California  and  JS'ew  Mexico,  on  the  transfer  of  those  ter- 
ritories to  the  United  States,  by  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe- 
Hidalgo,  never  have  and  never  can  become  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  Such  citizenship  is  repugnant  to  the  federal 
constitution  and  federal  organization.  Nevertheless,  ther 
may  be  citizens  of  California  or  New  Mexico,  according  to 
the  local  constitutions  and  laws  which  those  countries  bare 
already  adopted,  or  which  they  may  hereafter  adopt  {I)rd 
Scoti  V.  Sandford^  19  Howard  Rep.,  p.  893 ;  TaUfOt  v.  Janm 
3  Dallas  Rep.,  pp.  153, 164 ;  Am.  Ins.  Go.  v.  Canter,  1  Peters 
Rep.,  p.  542.) 

§  12.  As  has  already  been  remarked,  the  laws  of  different 
countries  with  respect  to  the  relations  between  the  conqll^ 
ror  and  the  inhabitants  of  an  acquired  conquered  territorr, 
are  very  different.  The  rules  of  English  law  on  this  subject 
are,  that  "  a  country  conquered  by  the  British  arms  becomes 
a  dominion  of  the  king  in  the  right  of  his  crown,  *  *  * 
that  the  conquered  inhabitants  once  received  under  the 
king's  protection,  become  subjects,  and  are  to  be  univer- 
sally considei-ed  in  that  light,  not  as  enemies  or  aliens." 
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United  States,  has  a  right  to  vote  for  representativefl  in  eon- 
gress  and  other  public  officers,  who  is  qualified  to  fill  offices 
under  the  federal  government,  and  who  may  suo  and  be  sned 
as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  There  can  be  little  or  no 
doubt  that  the  inhabitants  of  Florida,  as  intimated  by  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  were  entitled,  without  the  treaty  stipoli- 
tion,  to  the  '^ privileges,  rights  and  immunities"  of  citi2eni» 
in  diis  more  extended  sense  of  the  term ;  but  their  right  to 
be  incorporated  in  the  union  and  participate  in  political 
power,  was  derived  from  the  treaty,  and  not  a  necessary  con« 
sequence,  under  the  law  of  nations,  of  the  transfer  of  tbeii 
country  and  of  their  allegiance.  Their  political  power  under 
the  federal  constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
resulted  from  the  admission  of  Florida  into  the  union  as  s 
state,  and  the  political  rights  of  citizenship  of  the  United 
States  thereby  acquired,  were  determined  and  limited,  with 
respect  to  age,  sex,  color,  and  condition,  by  our  institntiooi 
and  laws.  It  must  also  be  reiparked  that  a  man  may  become 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  without  being  a  citizen  of  adjt 
particular  state,  or  may  become  a  citizen  of  a  particular  state 
without  being  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  (  TJ,  &  SiaUixt 
aU  Large^  vol.  8,  pp.  266,  257 ;  American  Ins.  Cb.  v.  Conifft 
1  Peters  Rep.,  p.  542;  Talbot  y.  Jansen^  S  Dallas  Bep.,  pp* 
152,  153 ;  Lynch  v.  Clarke,  1  Sandford  Rep.,  pp.  644-646; 
Dred  Scott  v.  Sandford,  19  Howard  Rep.,  pp.  405,  406.) 

§  14.  "  The  laws  of  a  conquered  country,"  says  Lord  Man*- 
field,  "  continue  in  force  until  they  are  altered  by  the  con- 
queror; the  absurd  exception  as  to  pagans,  mentioned  in 
Calvin's  case,  shows  the  universality  and  antiquity  of  the 
maxim.  For  that  distinction  could  not  exist  before  the  chris- 
tian era,  and  in  all  probability  arose  from  the  mad  enthnsiaBm 
of  the  crusades."  This  may  be  said  of  the  municipal  I^^ 
ot  the  conquered  country,  but  not  of  its  political  laws,  or  the 
relations  of  the  inhabitants  with  the  government.  The  rale 
is  more  correctly  and  clearly  stated  by  Chief  Justice  Ma^ 
shall,  as  follows :  "  On  the  transfer  of  territory,  it  has  never 
been  held  that  the  relations  of  the  inhabitants  with  each 
other  undergo  any  change.  Their  relations  with  their  for* 
mer  sovereign  are  dissolved,  and  new  relations  are  created 
between  them  and  the  government  which  has  acquired  their 
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cannot  make  any  change  contraiy  to  fundamental  principles; 
that  he  cannot,  for  instance,  exempt  the  inhabitants  of  the 
conquered  territory  from  the  power  of  parliament,  or  the 
laws  of  trade,  or  give  them  privileges  exclusive  of  his  dther 
subjects.    Thus,  &eland  received  the  laws  of  England  by  the 
charters  and  commands  of  Henry  IL,  John,   Henry  IH, 
Edward  L,  and  the  subsequent  kitigs,  without  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  pariiament  of  England.    The  same  is  said  of 
Wales,    Berwick,    Gascony,    Quienne,    Calais,    Gibraltar, 
Minorca,  etc.    So,  of  H"ew  York ;  after  its  conquest  from  the 
Dutch,  Charles  11.  changed  its  constitution  and  political  gov- 
ernment by  ktiers  patent  to  the  Duke  of  York.     If  the  Idug^ 
comes  to  a  kingdom  by  conquest,  he  may  change  and  alter 
the  laws  of  that  kingdom ;  but  if  he  comes  to  it  by  title  and 
descent,  he  cannot  change  the  laws  of  himself  withoat  the 
consent  of  parliament    The  constitutions  of  most  English 
provinces,  immediately  under  the  king,  have  arisen  not  from 
grants,  but  from  commissions  to  governors  to  call  assemblies. 
In  1722,  Sir  Philip  Yorke  and  Sir  Clement  "Wearge  reported 
on  the  assembly  of  Jamaica's  withholding  the  usual  supplies, 
that  "  If  Jamaica  was  still  to  be  considered  a  conquered  island^ 
the  king  had  a  right  to  levy  taxes  upon  the  inhabitants ;  but  if 
it  was  to  be  considered  in  the  same  light  as  the  other  ccionieSf 
no  tax  could  be  imposed  on  the  inhabitants  but  by  an  assem- 
bly of  the  isUmdy  or  by  an  act  of  parliament.'^    They  considered, 
says  Lord  Mansfield,  the  distinction  in  law  as  clear,  and  an 
indisputable  consequence  of  the  island  beiug  in  the  one  state 
or  in  the  other.    Whether  it  remained  a  conqueat,  or  wa» 
made  a  colony,  they  did  not  examine.    A  maxim  of  consti- 
tutional law,  as  declared  by  all  the  judges  in  Calvin's  case, 
and  which  to  such  men,  in  modern  times,  as  Sir  Philip  Torke 
and  Sir  Clement  Wearge,  took  for  granted,  will  require  some 
autbiorities  to  shake*    But,  on  the  other  side,  no  book,  no  saj- 
ingy  no  opinion  has  been  dted,  and  no  instance  in  any  period 
of  histoiy  prodmeed,  where  a  doubt  has  been  raised  concern- 
ing it.    (CfawtpWi  V*  JSall^  1  Oowper  Rep.,  p.  205 ;  tabri^  y- 
Mostyny  1  Cowper  R^i,  p.  165 ;  Calvin's  Ca6e\  Coke  Bep*. 
part  7 ;  Odlea  v.  Lard  KeUh,  2  East.  Rep.,  p.  260 ;  Bbmhtrd^* 
ChMy,  2  8alkeid.Bep.,p.411;  Bcwyer^  Universal  POHe  l«^> 
cb.  16,  p.  168.) 
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§16,  The  right  of  the  king  to  change  the  laws  of  a  con-^ 
quered  territory,  after  the  war,  resultSi  according  to  the  decU 
sions  of  English  courts,  from  his  constitutional  power  to  make 
a  treaty  of  peace,  and  consequently  to  yield  up  the  conquest, 
or  to  retain  it  upon  whatever  terms  he  pleases,  prodded  those 
terms  are  not  in  violation  of  fundamental  principles.    But 
the  President  of  the  United  States  can  make  no  treaty  with* 
out  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  senate,  and  his  author 
rity  over  ceded  conquered  territory,  though  derived  from  the 
law  of  nations^  is  limited  by  the  constitution  and  subordinate 
to  the  laws  of  congress.    It,  however,  is  well  settled  by  the 
supreme  court,  that,  as  constitutional  commander^in-chie^  he 
is  authorized  to  form  a  civil  or  military  government  for  th(B 
conquered  territory  daring  the  war,  and  that  when  such  ter- 
ritory is  ceded  to  the  United  States,  as  a  conquest,  the  exist- 
ing  government,  so  established,  does  not  cease  as  a  matter  of 
course  or  as  a  consequence  of  the  restoration  of  peace ;  that, 
on  the  contrary,  such  government  is  rightfully  continued 
after  the  peace,  and  till  congress  legislates  otherwise ;  but, 
that  the  President  may  virtually  dissolve  this  government  by 
withdrawing  the  officers  who  administer  it ;  provided^  he  does 
not  thereby  neglect  his  constitutional  obligation  '^  to  taka 
care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed."    He  is  bounds  for 
example,  to  prevent  the  landing  of  foreign  goods  in  the 
United  States  out  of  any  collection  district  and  without  the 
payment  of  duties,  and  to  do  this  he  must  employ  the  con- 
stitutional means  at  his  disposal.    He  may  do  this  through 
the  government  which  he  had  established  during  the  war,  by 
the  right  of  conquest,  and  which  existed  when  that  conquest 
was  ratified  by  peace,  or,  if  he  dissolve  that  government,  the 
constitutional  obligation  remains  to  be  performed  by  otheor 
means.    So  long  as  that  government  continues,  with  the 
express  or  implied  sanction  of  the  president,  it  repi^seots 
the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  and  has  tho  legal  autbo* 
rity  to  enforce  and  execute  the  laws  which  extend  ov^r  such 
territory.    Congress  may,  at  any  time,  put.  aa  end  to  this 
government  of  the  conquered  territory,  and  orgqnijKe  a  new 
one ;  or  it  may  permit  the  people  of  such  territory  to  form  a 
constitution,  and  admit  it  as  a  new  state  into  the  tmion.   The 
power  of  congress  over  such  territory  is  clearly  exclusive  and 
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QDiTersa],  and  their  legislation  is  snbject  to  no  oth$T  eoptrd 
or  limit  than  the  stipulations  of  cession  and  the  constitntioD. 
Bat,  connected  with  these  general  rights  and  powers  of  con- 
gress, thore  are  also  obligations  and  daties.    Thes^  are  to  be 
ascertained  from  the  law  of  aatioos,  the  atipnlatioDS  of  ce»- 
tion,  and  the  principles  of  the  federal  constitution.    Bat  so 
long  as  neither  congress  nor  the  President  direct  othenrise, 
the  government  established  during  the  war,  and  existing  od 
the  Kstoration  of  peace, 
of  both,    "the  right  ii 
in  delivering  the  noanii 
"from  the  inaction  of  b( 
tinned  nntit  it  had  been  1 
tion  of  a  contraiy  intent! 
have  been  the  cause  of  ( 
delay  was  consistent  with 
California  and  New  Mex 
firmed  by  cession,     Dur 
conquered  territory  undi 
of  th6  belligerent  righti 
qneror,  by  the  direction 
commander-in-chief,     B; 
Guadalupe-Hidalgo,  on  ' 
a  part  of  the  United  St 
The  civil  governments,  < 
and  existing  iit  the  date 
operation  after  that  treat; 
the  BSBontaud  cooperatio 

a  constitatidn,  which  wi 

Bbtte  government  was  \ 

1849,  with  the  implied  a 

t^e  existing  government 

snrrenderiug  all  th6ir  ] 

constituted  authorities. 

ratifibd  was  approved  by  congress,  and  California  was,  on  the 

9th  of  September,  1850;  admitted  into  the  union  as  a  state. 

Kew  Mexico  also  fotmed  a  constitution,  and  apph'ed  to  cod- 

gress  for  admission  its  a  state ;  the  application  was  not  granted ; 

bot,  on  the  9tb  of  Beptember,  1850,  New  Mexico  and  tbe 

part' of  California  not  included  within  the  limits  of  the  new 
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conrtitation.  In  the  latter  case,  the  local  government,  acting 
tinder  the  direction  of  the  pres 
eignty  of  the  United  States,  to  w 
And,  as  that  Bovereignty  is  the  t 
ral  conatitDtion,  no  powers  can  b 
either  by  the  preaident,  or  by  o 
to  the  federal  conatitation,  and  i 
inhabitants  of  such  territory,  i 
becoming  a  part  of  the  United  f 

and  immnnities  guaranteed  by  the  constitntion.  They  do 
not,  indeed,  thereby  acqaire  the  political  li^ts  of  «ittzau, 
entitling  them  to  vote  for  representatives  in  eongrees,  or  to 
sue  and  be  aned  in  the  federal  courts;  bat  they  thereby  become 
privileged  as  aalyecta  of  the  United  States,  and  no  powen 
oppoeed  to  the  federal  conatitution  can  be  exercised  over 
them ;  tbey  owe  an  allegiance  to  the  government  of  the  Uni- 
ted Btatea,  and  are  entitled  to  its  protection.  {Cabrin's  Cbar, 
Coke  Bep.,  part  7 ;  Ckmpbdl  v.  Bdl,  1  Covper  Kep.,  p.  204 ; 
Cross,  ttalv.  Barriaon,  16  Howard  Bep.,  p.  166;  I>red  Seeil 
V.  Saniford,  19  Howard  Rep.,  p.  2S3.) 

§  16.  We  have  already  remarked,  that  the  relations  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  conqnered  terrritory,  Mer  se,  are  not,  tn 
general,  changed  by  the  act  of  conquest  and  military  occapa- 
tton ;  nevertheleBB,  that  the  conqueror,  exercising  the  powers 
of  ade  faeto  government,  may  anspend  or  alter  the  manidpal 
laws  of  the  conqnered  territory,  and  make  new  ones  in  their 
stead.     Bnch  changea  are  of  two  kinda,  viz;  those  which 
relate  to  a  snspenaion  of  civil  rights  and  civil  remedies,  and 
the  anbatitution  of  military  laws,  and  military  coarta  and 
proceedings ;  and  those  which  relate  to  the  introdnction  of 
new  municipal  laws,  and  new  leg 
ceedinga.     There  can  be  no  donb 
the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  con< 
governed  by  the  code  of  war.    A 
military  occnpation  may  continm 
are  eesentially  changed.    It  no  h 
of  war,  but  only  those  of  peace, 
aabject  to  the  aevority  of  the  cod 
to  their  rights,  privileges,  and  ii 
civil.    Hence,  any  laws,  rules,  or 
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whether  it  has  been  tacitly  adopted  by  the  conqueror,  ve 
must  look  to  the  character  of  its  provisions,  and  compare 
them  with  the  laws  and  institutions  of  tbe  conquering  state; 
that  is,  with  the  will  of  the  conqueror  as  expressed  hj  himself 
in  similar  matters.  Whatever  is  in  conflict  with,  or  directly 
opposed  to  such  expressions  of  his  will,  we  cannot  prescme 
to  have  been  adopted  by  his  tacit  consenL  H^nce,  Lord 
Coke  says,  if  a  cbristian  king  should  conquer  an  in£del 
countiy,  the  laws  of  the  conquered,  ^wo  factOf  cease,  because 
it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  a  christian  Idng  Kas  adopted 
the  laws  of  an  infidel  race.  But,  whete  diere  is  no  such 
conflict  in  the  institutions  and  laws  of  the  two  countries, 
tbose  of  the  conquered  which  regulate  personal  relations, 
commercial  transactions,  and  property  in  all  its  modes  of 
transfer  and  acquisition,  are  presumed  to  have  been  adopted 
as  a  matter  of  convenience.  This  rule  of  international  lav 
is  both  reasonable  and  just.  Each  case  must  rest  upon  its 
own  basis,  and  be  judged  of  by  its  own  circumstances.  From 
this  view  of  the  jurisprudence  of  the  conquered  countiy,  w« 
must  determine  what  laws  of  the  acquired  territory  remain 
in  force,  and  what  laws  of  the  conqueror,  praprio  tigcre^ 
extend  over  such  territory.  {CaJvirCs  Casey  Coke  Rep.,  ptT; 
Gardiner  v.  Fellj  1  Jacob  fc  Walk.  Rep.,  p.  22;  Crass^  etcl  v. 
Harrison,  16  Howard  Rep.,  p.  165;  (Mel  v.  Lard  KdA^i 
East  Rep.,  p.  260 ;  Blankard  r.  Giddy,  4  Mad.  Rep.,  p.  2S5.) 

§  20.  The  English  courts  make  a  distinction  between  ceded 
or  conquered  territory,  and  territory  acquired  by  discovery, 
or  occupancy,  and  peopled  by  the  discoverer.  British  coIod- 
ists  are  considered  as  carrying  with  them  such  laws  of  their 
sovereign  as  are  beneficial  to  the  colony  and  applicable  io 
the  new  condition  of  the  colonists;  but  penal  laws,  inflicting 
forfeitures  and  disabilities,  laws  of  tithes,  bankruptcy,  mort- 
main,  and  police,  do  not  extend  to  colonics  not  in  esse.  And 
laws  passed  after  the  settlement  of  a  discovered  or  occupied 
country  do  not  affect  such  colony,  without  special  provisioDS 
to  that  effect,  unless  tbey  relate  to  the  exercise  of  the  powen 
of  the  sovereign  with  regard  to  foreign  relations,  navigation, 
trade,  revenue,  and  shippitfg.  But  the  rule  is  different  will 
respect  to  territory  acquired  by  cession  or  conquest,  for  the 
municipal  laws  of  such  territory  at  the  time  of  its  acqoisiMdA 


r^^iai^  till  <?ba^g?4  by  flcwp^tpnt  a^^thpyilj,  aiid  t)ti?  subjects 
qi  tt^^  a6w  sovereignty  who  entfir  such  i^ewly  iu>qaired  ter- 
xitQvy  do  aot}  in  general,  carry  ^itl:^  tbeia  ^e  laws  of  their 
iovereign;  b^t  with  respect  to  their  righto  and  relations 
inier  ^i  tjiey  are  iu  the  sam^  condition  a§  the  in^abitante  of 
such  t^rrjtofy  j  tbat  ip,  they  are  governed  by  the  laws  and 
usages  of  the  country  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  or  ses^qn. 
"Whoever  purchases,  lives,  pr  sues  tii^rp,  puts  himself  under 
tl^e  laws  of  the  place ;  an  Englishman  in  Ireland,  Minorca, 
the  Isle  of  Man,  or  the  Plantations,  has  no  privilege  distinct 
from  the  natives."  {Zhparris  on  SiatuieSy  pp.  906,  §27,  906 ; 
AiCy  Gen'l  v.  Stewart^  2  Meriv.  Rep.,  p.  143 ;  Dames  v.  Painiery 
Freeman  Bep.,  p.  175 ;  Hall  y.  Campbell^  1  Cowper  Rep.,  p. 
208 ;  Blackstane^  Com.^  vol.  1,  p.  102 ;  Bowuer,  Universal  Public 
Law,  ch.  16,  p.  158 ;  Clarke,  Colonial  Law^  p.  4.) 

1 21.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  this  ffmeral  principal  of 
English  cpmmon  law — ^that  the  inhabitanto  of  territory 
acquired  by  cession  pr  conquest,  are  governed  in  their  rela^ 
tions  inter  se,  by  the  municipal  laws  of  such  territory  in  force 
at  the  time  of  the  cession  or  ponquest,  and  that  statutes  pre^ 
vipusly  passed  do  not,  in  general,  extend  propria  vigore  over 
such  territory ;  nevertheless,  it  is  equally  true  th^t  some  of  the 
laws  of  the  new  sovereignty  do  extend  over  such  newly  acquired 
territory,  and  that  the  existing  municipal  laws  of  such  terri- 
tory are,  in  some  degree,  modified  and  changed  by  ^e  acto  of 
acquisition,  and  without  any  special  decree,  or  statute,  of  the 
executive  or  legislative  departments  of  the  new  sovereignty. 
Thus,  any  municipal  laws  existing  in  such  territory,  which 
are  in  violation  of  treaty  stipulations  with  foreign  nations^ 
or  of  the  general  laws  of  trade,  navigation  and  shipping,  or 
which  give  privileges  exclusive  of  other  subjects,  are  not 
only  void  iu  the^nselves,  but  the  king  even  cannot  intro- 
duce any  which  are  contrary  to  fundamental  principles. 
However  absUrd  the  exception  as  tp  pagans,  mentioned  in 
Calvin's  case,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of 
the  general  rule,  that  the  laws  of  the  conquered  territory 
which  are  contraij  tp  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  conqueror,  cease,  on  the  complete  acquisi- 
tion of  the  conquered  territory,  because  they  are  opposed 
to  the  already  epppressed  ipill  of  the  conqueror.    All  other  mu- 
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Dicipal  laws  continoe  in  force  till  ch&nged  by  the  same  will 
Bnbseqaently  expressed ;  that  is,  the  king  hxnUdf  may  change 
these  laws,  or  he  may,  by  his  ehariera  and  eommemda,  autho- 
rize  the  conquered  conotiy  to  do  so.  Sach  aothority  ii 
derived  directly  from  the  crown,  and  withoat  the  inteipon- 
tion  of  parliament.  {Bawyer,  Vniversal  PuiiUe  LaWy  ch.  16 ; 
tampbdi  T.  SaU,  1  Cowper  Rep.,  p,  205 ;  Ihbrigas^.  Mottipt, 
1  Cowper  Rep.,  p.  165;  Gardiner  v.  FeU,  1  Jacob  &  Wslk. 
Rep.,  pp.  27,  80,  note;  Atfi/  Qen'l  v.  Steaart,  2  Merivale 
Rep.,  p.  169.) 

§  22.  The  supreme  court  of  the  ITnited  States,  where  ques- 
tiona  of  this  kind  have  come  before  that  tribunal,  have 
adopted  the  decisions  of  the  English  courts,  bo  far  as  appli- 
cable to  oar  system  of  govemment.  While  recognizing  the 
general  principle  that  the  laws  of  the  conquered  territoi; 
remfun  in  force  after  the  cession,  they  distinctly  assert  tint 
the  ceded  territory  becomes  instantly  bound  and  privileged 
by  the  laws  which  congress  has  preriouBly  passed  to  raise 
revenue  from  duties  on  imports  and  tonnage ;  and  that  sim^ 
territory  is  subject  to  the  acts  of  congress,  previonaly  made 
to  regulate  foreign  commerce  with  the  United  States,  witb- 
out  otlier  special  le^Iatioo  declaring  them  to  be  ao.  And 
although  congress  may  not  have  established  collection  di«- 
tricta  or  custom  houses,  or  authorized  the  appointment  of 
officers  to  collect  the  revenue  accruing  upon  the  importation 
of  foreign  dutiable  goods  into  that  territory,  nevertbelesB,  it 
may  be  legally  demanded  and  lawfully  received  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  govemment,  which  was  organized  in  such  tcni- 
toty  by  the  right  of  conquest,  and  existing  at  the  date  of  the 
cession.  California  became  a  part  of  the  United  States  as  a 
ceded  conquered  territory,  by  the  treaty  which  waa  ratified 
on  the  SOtb  of  May,  1848 ;  but  the  act  of  congress,  iDcludtog 
6an  Francisco  within  one  of  the  collection  districts  of  the 
United  States,  waa  not  passed  till  the  8d  of  March,  1849, 
and  the  collector  authorized  by  law  to  he  appointed  for  that 
port  did  not  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  till  the  13th 
of  November,  1849.  The  ratification  of  the  trea^  was  not 
officially  announced  in  California  till  the  17th  of  Augoat, 
1848.  The  civil  goremment  of  California,  which  had  been 
oi^ganized  daring  the  war,  by  right  of  conquest  and  militaiy 
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occupation,  continued  to  collect  duties  under  the  war 
till  officially  notified  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace ; 
it  then  declared  that  ^^  the  tariff  of  duties  for  the  collection 
of  military  contributions  will  immediately  cease,  and  the 
revenue  laws  and  tariff  of  the  United  States  will  be  substi* 
tuted  in  its  place/'  and  continued  to  enforce  these  laws  and 
to  collect ^he  revenue  accruing  under  them  upon  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  dutiable  goods  into  California,  until  the 
ISth  of  Kovember,  1849,  when  the  collector,  duly  appointed 
under  the  authority  of  an  act  of  congress,  entered  upon  his 
duties.  The  importers  of  such  dutiable  goods  denied  the 
legality  of  these  collections,  and  protested  against  the  exac- 
tion of  duties,  aud  subsequently  brought  suit  against  the 
officers  of  the  civil  government  to  recover  the  moneys  so 
collected,  with  interest.  The  legality  of  the  acts  of  these 
officers  was  sustained  by  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
'supreme  court  of  the  United  States ;  and  Mr.  Justice  Wayne, 
in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said,  that  the  officers, 
in  coercing  the  payment  of  dutiable  goods  landed  in  Cali- 
fi>mia,  ^'had  acted  with  most  commendable  integrity  and 
intelligence."  {Oraas^  tioL  v.  Harrisonj  16  Howard  Bep.,  p. 
201;  Dwfibp^  Digest  of  Laws  of  U.  &,  pp.  1214,  1215; 
BnghHyy  Digest  of  Laws  of  U.  SI,  p.  115 ;  U.  8.  Statutes  at 
Large,  vol.  9,  p.  400.) 

§  28.  There  is  one  point  in  this  decision  deserving  of  par- 
ticular notice,  with  respect  to  the  operation  of  laws  which 
extend,  proprio  vigore,  over  ceded  conquered  territory.  A 
statute  law  of  the  United  States,  when  no  time  is  fixed  in  the 
law  itself,  takes  effect  in  every  part  of  the  Union  from  the 
very  day  it  is  passed.  Not  so,  however,  with  the  operation 
of  existing  revenue  laws  over  newly  acquired  territory,  which, 
though  a  part  of  the  (Jnited  States,  is  not  within  the  Union. 
As  already  remarked,  nearly  three  months  elapsed  between 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  cession  and  its  official 
announcement  in  California.  During  that  interval,  tonnage 
and  impost  duties  were  imposed  and  collected  according  to 
the  war  tariffs  instead  of  the  tariff  of  the  United  States.  K 
the  revenue  laws  extended  over  California,  co  infante,  on  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  by  which  that  territory  was  acquired, 
these  duties  were  unlawfully  collected.    It  was  so  claimed 


by  those  who  had  fiaid  Iheih,  and  fittit  was  bttoffgW;  for  thto 
recoveiy.  But  Mr.  Jtistice  Wayne,  in  delivering  the  opinion 
of  the  Bupreitae  donrt  oh  this  qneation,  remarked:  "It  will 
certainly  not  he  denied  thiit  these  inatrnctiona  pnip<Miiig  the 
war  tariff]  were  binding  npoa  &oBe  wbo  adminiBter^  th6 
civil  government  in  Calfomia,  uritU  they  had  notice  troa 
their  own  government  that  A  peace  had  been  finally  con- 
clnded.  Or  that  th6e*  who  were  locally  within  ita  juriadie- 
tion,  or  who  had  propraty  there,  Vere  not  hoTind  to  comply 
with  those  reguUtiona  of  the  government,  which  its  fanction- 
ariea  were  ordered  to  execute.  Orthait  any  one  would  clum 
a  right  to  introdu(;e  into  the  territory  of  that  govemmeiit 
foreign  merchandiad,  without  the  payment  of  duties  which 
had  been  ori^nally  imposed  under  belligerent  rights,  Aevoutt 
the  Urrifory  had  been  ceded  by  the  original  possessor  and  enemy  to 
the  cohqiteror.  Or  that  the  mere  fiwt  of  a  territoiy  having 
been  ceded  by  one  sovereignty  to  another,  opens  it  to  a  ftw 
commercial  intercourse  with  all  the  world,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  until  the  new  possessor  has  legislated  some  termi 
Upon  which  that  lAay  be  done.  There  is  no  such  commer- 
cial liberty  known  among  nations,  and  the  attempt  to  intro- 
duce it  in  this  instance,  is  resisted  by  all  of  those  considen- 
tions  which  have  mtide  foreign  commerce  between  Aationa 
conventional.  The  treaty  that  gives  the  right  of  commerce, 
is  the  measure  and  rale  of  that  right  Vattely  liv.  1,  ch.  8, 
§  93.  The  plaintiffs  in  this  case  claim  no  privilege  for  the 
introduction  of  their  goods  into  San  Francisco,  between  the 
ratifications  of  the  treaty  with  Mexico  and  the  official 
announcement  of  it  to  the  civil  government  ia  California, 
other  than  such  as  that  government  permitted  under  the 
instructions  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,"  (Kent, 
Com.  on  Am.  Xow,  vol.  1,  pp.  454-459 ;  Mathews  v.  Zme, 
7  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  104 ;  The  Am,  1  Gallison  Rep.,  p.  62 ; 
Oow,  etal.  V.  Sarrison^  16  Howard  Rep.,  pp.  191, 192.) 

S  24.  It  has  already  been  remarked  that,  in  the  transfer  of 
territory  by  conqnest  or  cession,  the  poUtiixU  ri^ts  of  ite 
inhabitants  m^  be  essentially  changed.  This  resalts  from 
a  difierence  in  the  powers  and  character  of  governments,  as 
depending  upon  their  constitutions  or  fandaineiltal  laws.  The 
new  government  may  not  be  capaUe  of  Teoeivii^  or  axercise- 
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fasg  '^1  tii^  patron  of  thB  old  bne,  or  it  mttrj Hot  extend  to  the 
governed  all  the  political  rights  trbich  they  «DJ6yed  ondef 
the  forkner  fiiovefeign.  Btit  a  change  ai  sovereignly  is  not» 
in  inv)dern  tnnes,  permitted  to  effect  any  change  in  tibe  rights 
of  privktid  prb^ertf .  What  ^as  ^e  ph»perty  of  the  former 
eovereign  becomes  the  propeirly  of  the  ne^  one^  and  what 
WfliB  ttie  propferty  of  iikdividuals  hefore,  tetlaiiis  private  pro- 
perty, notwithstanding  the  conquest  or  cession.  ^^The 
modem  usage  of  nations,"  says  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  speak- 
ing of  the  transfer  of  a  country  from  one  government  to 
another,  '^  which  has  become  a  law,  would  be  violated;  that 
sense  of  justice  and  of  right  which  is  acknowledged  and  felt 
by  the  whole  civilized  world,  would  be  outraged,  if  private 
property  should  be  generally  confiscated,  and  private  rights 
annulled.  The  people  change  their  allegiance ;  their  rela- 
tion to  their  ancient  sovereign  is  dissolved ;  but  their  rela- 
tions to  each  other,  and  their  rights  of  property,  remain 
undisturbed."  The  rule  of  international  law,  thus  clearly 
enunciated  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  in 
1888,  has  since  been  repeatedly  recognized  in  the  decisions 
of  the  same  tribunal.  ( UnUed  States  v.  Perchmariy  7  Peters 
Bep.,  p.  87 ;  Mitchel  v.  The  U.  S.y  9  Peters  Eep,,  p.  734 ; 
Strother  v.  LucaSy  12  Peters  Rep.,  p.  88 ;  New  Orleans  v.  The 
U.  &,  10  Peters  Eep.^  pp.  720,  729;  Biquelm,  Derecho  Pub. 
InLy  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  12.) 

§  25.  As  the  new  state  merely  displaces  the  former  sove- 
reignty, and  acquires,  by  cession  or  complete  conquest,  no 
claim  or  title  whatever  to  private  property,  whether  of  indi- 
viduiftls,  municipalities,  or  corporations,  and,  as  it  assumes 
the  duties  and  obligations  of  the  former  sover^gn  with 
respebt  to  private  property  within  such  acquired  territory,  it 
is  consequently  bound  to  recognize  and  ^trotect  all  private 
rights  in  lands,  whether  they  are  held  under  absolute  grants 
or  inchoate  titles,  for  property  in  land  includes  every  daes 
of  Claim  to  Teal  estate,  from  a  mere  inceptive  grant  to  a  com- 
plete, absolute,  and  perfect  title.  A  mere  equity  is  protected 
by  the  law  of  nations  as  much  as  a  strictly  legal  tide.  In 
the  words  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  ^^The  term  ^property,' 
as  applied  to  lands,  comprehends  every  species  of  title,  incho- 
ate or  complete.    It  is  supposed  to  embtraoe  those  rights 
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which  lie  in  contnet ;  those  which  are  execotoiy ;  as  mil  h 
thoae  which  are  executed.  In  this  req>ect  the  relation  of 
the  iahahitantB  to  their  government  ia  not  changed.  Tbe 
new  goTemment  takes  the  place  of  that  which  has  pawed 
awa?."  {Soulard  el  al.  v.  The  United  ISatet,  4  Peters  Sep.,  p. 
512 ;  MUehd  el  al  v.  The  United  States,  9  Peters  Bep.,  p.  733; 
United  States  v.  Perchman,  7  Fetera  Sep.,  p.  61 ;  Oumteai't 
heirs  V.  The  United  States,  9  Peters  Bep.,  pp.  187,  147.) 

§  26.  There  can  he  no  question  of  the  correctness  of  tlu 
mle  of  international  law  as  thns  laid  down  by  Chief  Jasti« 
Marshall,  and  repeated  in  nameroas  decisions  of  the  supreme 
cotut  of  the  United  States.  It  not  anfreqnently  happeoi, 
however,  that  mach  injnstico  and  inconvenience  will  resalt 
to  the  owners  of  property  in  a  ceded  or  conquered  territoir, 
by  the  transfer  of  themselves  and  their  property  from  ost 
astern  of  laws  to  another  vety  difierent  from  the  first,  snd 
wholly  inadequate  to  afford  remedies  for  a  violation  of  tbe 
rights  of  property.  And  as  the  law  of  nations  and  the  nsigt 
of  the  civilized  world  impose  npon  the  new  sovereignty  th« 
duty  to  maintain  and  protect  the  property  of  the  conqnend 
inhabitants,  it  is  bound  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  clothe 
equities  with  a  legal  title,  bo  as  to  bring  them  vrithio  the 
scope  of  legal  remedies  under  its  own  laws.  It  is  with  thii 
view  that  congretis  has  nsually  passed  remedial  acts  for  Che 
ascertainment  and  recognition  of  lands  of  private  ownenhip 
in  territories  acquired  by  the  United  States.  Althoogh  the 
muQtenance  of  such  property  may  bo  faWj  guaranteed  bj 
tbe  law  of  nations  and  the  stipulation  of  treaties,  yet,  in  oriet 
to  place  it  under  the  careful  guardianship  of  oar  mnnicipil 
laws,  it  is  necessaiy  to  invest  with  a  new  attribute  of  a  l^ 
title,  without  which  the  owner  may  be  unable  either  to 
muntain  his  own  possession  or  eject  an  intmder.  Tot 
example,  a  right  or  title  to  lands  which,  under  Spaniih 
or  Mexican  law,  is  abundantly  sufficient  for  the  securit? 
and  protection  of  the  owner  in  his  rights,  may  be  utterij 
useless  for  snch  purposes  under  our  laws,  as  it  neither 
secures  him  in  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  his  pro- 
perty, nor  enables  him  to  bring  a  suit  to  eject  an  aggree- 
sor.  A  reftisal  or  neglect  to  pass  the  necessary  reme- 
dial acta  in  such  cases  so  as  to  invest  eqoitiea  with  such 
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Obteeiaa,  Orotiua  /fliu.,  Hb.  1,  oap.  4,  §  15 ;  Sekumriz,  Ik  Jv. 

Vtatoris,  tU.,  thes.  27.) 

§  28.  When  tiie  allied  powers  of  Europe  overthrew  fte 
dynasty  of  Kapoleon,  and  restored  to  the  conntries  which  he 
had  subdued,  their  legitimate  eovereigns,  no  general  proti- 
sion  waa  made  in  the  peace  of  Paris  for  the  protection  of 
rights  acquired  under  the  de  facto  rulers,  (the  amnea^  provi- 
ded for  in  the  27th  article  being  limited  in  its  extent,)  never. 
thelesB,  reason,  good  sense,  and  the  law  of  natioos,  wen 
generally  allowed  to  prerail,  and  rights  aod  tides  so  acquired, 
were  left  undisturbed.  The  only  exceptions  were  oon^oed 
to  one  or  two  small  German  statea,  and  these  were  connd- 
ered  as  most  discreditable  to  the  petty  soverei^e  who  nude 
them.  The  most  noted  of  these  was  the  prince  of  Eesse- 
eassel,  who  was  driven  irom  the  electorate  in  1806,  and  DOt 
restored  till  about  the  beginoing  of  1814.  His  couoti;  "bd 
remtuned  about  a  year  under  the  militaty  government  of 
Kapoleon,  and  was  then  incorporated  into  die  uewlj  formed 
kingdom  of  Westphalia,  of  which  Jerome  Bonftparte  v» 
recognized  as  king,  by  the  peaces  of  Tilsit  and  Schonbnuis. 
On  hie  return  to  his  hereditary  dominions,  in  1814,  the  prinee 
refused  to  recognize  the  validi^  of  the  aUenatjoas  of  tbe 
domains  of  his  country,  which  had  taken  place  under  the 
de  facto  governments,  since  hia  ezpalston,  in  October,  1806; 
the  purchasers  of  these  lands  were  deprived  of  their  poea» 
■ions  which  they  had  purchaaed  and  paid  for  in  good  &ith, 
and  which  had  been  delivered  to  them  with  every  fonualit; 
of  law.  The  supreme  court  of  appeal,  in  Caaael,  was  ato}^ 
by  an  in/abiiormm  from  taking  cognizance  of  the  matter, 
and  the  unfortunate  proprietors  were,  in  some  instances, 
driven  from  their  possessions  by  a  troop  of  the  elector'a  hoE- 
eara.  Tbey  appealed  in  vain  for  protection  to  the  oongrea 
of  Vienna;  Prussia,  through  the  mouth  of  her  chancellor, 
Pri;Dce  Von  Hardeoberg,  deciarod  in  their  &vor;  bat  the 
other  nations  represented  in  that  congress,  gave  no  heed  u> 
the  complaints  made  against  a  prince  whc»n  they  had  jost 
restored  to  power.  Resort  was  then  had  to  the  german  oon- 
federation  but  this  modem  Amphictyonic  assembly,  eiiha 
could  not,  or  would  not,  interfere  between  a  sovereign  prince 
.aadhiBOwu  sui^ota.    Public  iQriat«,'however,}i{w«j)OtfiHltil 
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to  condemn  the  conduct  of  the  elector,  as  contrary  to  law  and 
justice.  His  pretext  for  denying  the  validity  of  these  alienar 
tionSy  was  mainly  founded  upon  the  ^^lex  de  captivis  et  posUimh 
nio"  oftheBoman  law;  but  it  was  readily  shown  that  this 
law  could  not  be  applied  directly,  and  that  the  argument 
deduced  from  its  cmahgy  was  adverse  to  his  position.  He  vir- 
tually acknowledged  the  weakness  of  his  case,  by  refusing 
to  arbitrate  the  question,  or  even  to  permit  his  own  courts  to 
take  cognizance  of  it  {PhUUmorey  On  InL  Law,  vol.  8,  §§ 
578,  574;  Pfdffer^  Dos  Becht  des  Krdgserobermg^  p.  287; 
Beffier,  DtgH  Intematiomlj  §§  186,  186 ;  Schweikart,  Napoleon 
tmd  die  Curh.^  pp.  60,  et  seq. ;  Boiteck  und  Welckery  Stoats  Lexi- 
Icon,  verb.  Domainenkaufer  ;  ConverscUiones  Lexikonj  verb.  Dom- 
ainenverkauf ;  Kochy  Hist,  de  Traiiis  de  Paix,  tome  3,  p.  864 ; 
Encyclopcedia  Americana^  verb.  Domain,  digest,  xlix.  t  xv.  12,  8.) 

§  29.  The  Prince  of  Hesse-Cassel,  also  denied  the  validity 
of  the  payment  or  cancellation  of  the  debts  which  were  owing 
to  his  government  in  1806,  and  which  had  been  paid  or  alien- 
ated prior  to  his  restoration.  Being  absolute  lord  over  his 
subjects,  who  were  exceedingly  poor,  he  had  enriched  him- 
self by  selling  their  valor  and  lives,  to  fight  the  battles  of 
other  sovereigns,  and  the  gold  thus  acquired  had  been 
invested  in  his  own  name,  as  sovereign,  in  loans  and  mort- 
gages, to  the  inhabitants  of  other  states.  On  the  conquest 
of  Hesse-Cassel,  by  Napoleon,  these  debts  were  confiscated, 
and  made  payable  only  to  the  treasury  of  what  was  called 
the  ^^domaine  extraordinaire.''  And  when  the  greater  part  of 
this  Electorate  was  incorporated  into  the  kingdom  of  West- 
phalia, a  compact  was  entered  into  at  Berlin,  between  king 
Jerome  and  Napoleon,  for  the  division  and  adjustment  of  the 
debts  owing  to  the  extinguished  electorate.  The  Bonapartes 
had  no  difficulty  in  collecting  those  due  from  the  subjects  of 
their  newly-acquired  dominions,  for  there  force  could  be 
resorted  to,  in  order  to  compel  payment ;  but  where  the 
debtors  resided  in  other  states,  the  payment  was  in  a  mea- 
sure voluntarj%  and  even  where  the  debtors  were  willing  to 
pay,  a  difficulty  occurred  in  releasing  the  mortgages,  as  the 
record  could  be  canceled  only  by  the  authority  of  the  creditor 
therein  named.  To  remove  this  difficulty  in  the  Duchy  of 
Mecklenburg,  the  duke  issued  an  order,  circular  rescript^  on 
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t^  i&tb  of  Jao*.  1810,  wiiich,  ftfter  i^oiting  ikm  oeoipto 
oonqnest  of  HeBU-Camel  by  Kftpoleon,  and  tiis  aztingiii^ 
m«Dt  of  th«  former  Bovereignty,  directed  the  ooart  of  r^;u- 
bataon  to  reoord,  aa  ezttDgniahsd,  thorn  mortgages  in  &Tor  of 
HeBse-CuMl  od  estates  iii  that  duohy,  for  which  s  dioohftrgt 
or  receipt  had  bseti  giroD  by  Naptrieon,  or  by  his  appoiatet 
for  that  pcrpote.  Among  the  estates  w>  mortgaged  lod 
releaaed,  were  those  of  a  certain  conot  Van  Haha,  whose 
case  scqaired  mudi  celebrity  and  will  lerve  to  iUostrate  the 
&Gt  and  the  law.  After  the  death  of  the  ooant  aud  the  r»- 
toration  of  the  prinoe  of  Hene-Caaael,  the  latter  iDetitntedpio* 
oeedingB  mt  a  creditor  egunst  hie  estate,  deDyiog  the  validi^ 
of  the  payment  and  the  legality  of  the  diechaige  of  the  moit- 
gftge.  The  first  tribunals,  (the  nnireruty  of  Breslaa  in  1821, 
and  that  of  Kiel  in  1S81,)  decided,  in  substance,  that  the  prince 
might  recover  that  portion  of  the  debt  which  had  not  been  adur 
ally  pauf  to  Napoleon,  and  do  more.  Both  parties  being  diKt- 
tisfied  with  this  jadgment,  an  appeal  was  taken  to  anotbw 
university,  (tribunal,)  which  learned  body  delivered  at  greit 
length  the  reasons  of  their  final  decision,  which  w^s,  in  sub- 
stance, that  all  the  debts  to  Hesse-Cassel,  for  which  dis- 
charges had  been  given  in  full  by  'Sa^o\60n,  whether  the  wk^ 
sum  had  been  actually  paid  or  not,  were  validly  and  efiiectaall; 
canceled,  aud  that  the  debtors  could  not  be  called  upon  to 
pay  a  second  time.  These  learned  Jurists  drew  a  broad  dit- 
tiiiction  between  the  acts  of  a  transient  conqueror  on  m«re 
military  occupation,  and  those  of  one  whose  rights  and  titles 
had  been  ratified  by  the  public  acts  of  the  state,  and  ncog- 
nized  in  treaties  with  foreign  powers.  The  judgments  of 
the  tribunals  of  Breslau  and  Kiel,  were  based  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  conquest  was  only  a  temporary  one;  but  the 
learned  judges  said  it  was  impossible  to  consider  the  retarn 
of  the  prince  of  Heaae-Cassel  as  a  continuation  of  his  formra 
government.  They  rejected  the  consideration  of  the  Justice 
or  injustice  of  the  war,  in  which  the  electorate  had  been  con- 
quered, nor  did  tbey  attach  any  importance  to  the  &ct,  that 
the  prince  had  carried  away  with  him,  and  retained  possession 
of,  the  instruments  containing  the  written  acknowledgment  of 
the  debtor.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  decision  virtual!; 
coufirms  the  validity   of  the  alienation   of  domuns  mode 
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by  the  dt  faeio  governments  of  the  oonqnests  of  Napoleon. 
{Sehweekart,  Napoleon  %md  die  Curh.y  pp.  8-104 ;  Pfeiffer^  Das 
Beehi  der  Kriegserobenmgy  pp.  240-252 ;  Heffietj  Droit  Iniemor 
tianalj  §§  186, 188 ;  JRotieek  md  Wekker,  Staatt's  Lexikon,  tit. 
Dcmainenkaufer;  ZaehariXj  tuber  die  Verpflichtimg^  etc.j  b.  iv,  p. 
104;  Conversations  Lexikon^  tit  Dominen;  Encyclopedia  Ameri- 
eanaf  tit  domain;  PkSOmoTe^  On  InL  Law^  voL  S,  §§568-572.) 
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CHAPTEB  XXXIV. 


TRBATIXS  or  PBACK. 


COKTBNTS. 

|1.  Pe«c«  theeiidaiidob}ectofiru— 13.  Power  to  mftkewkrdou  not  dkm- 
(uil7 Inplj tbst  to  mkke pe»ce — (3.  L«w* of  dmmit ttatet — }4.  Pinnr 
of  k  priunsr  of  w«r  lo  tr«*t — |  5.  Alieii4tiou  of  IcnitOTT  Htd  priTate  pro- 
p«rtj — J  6.  Dut;-  of  coupeuwUoD — {  7.  A1U««  and  MiocUtes,  in  rtpii 
to  a  treaty  of  peace — {  8.  Qeneral  character  and  effect*  of  incli  treai;— 
)9.  Implied  amnestj — {10.  Neir  grioTanceB  frotn  uunc  eaiue  —  {11- 
Claims  QDconnecUd  with  can«ei  of  the  war — (  13.  Principle  of  nti  pot- 
■editie  —  j  13.  Treatiea  of  peace  bind  the  whole  itat« — (14.  Whenobliga- 
tioDB  commcDce—J  15.  Upon  indiTldiiali— {  16.  Jndividiiali  liable  for 
eiril  damagei — {  II.  ConstmctiTe  aad  actaat  knowledge  of  peace  —  (  19. 
RecaptnrtB  after  treatj  of  peace — J  IS.  In  what  condition  thingi  afc  tobe 
reetored  —  j30.  Unpaid  militarj  contiibntioui  —  J  11.  ESbct  of  coercion  oa 
Talidit;  of  treat;_{  23.  Effect  of  peace  on  former  treatiei — I  33.  Breach 
of  a  treatj  of  peace —  t  **■  De'ajB,  etc.,  in  carrjinB  treatj  into  effect— 
{  36.  War  for  new  csDEe  or  for  breach  of  treatj  of  peace. 

§  1.  It  has  been  laid  down  as  "  an  anquestionable  propoai- 
tioD  of  international  law  that  there  is  a  legal  as  well  as  a 
moral  necessity  that,  with  the  ceasing  of  the  canees  which 
jastified  the  inception  of  the  war,  the  war  itself  sbonld 
ceaae."  Vattel  enforces  the  obligation  to  seek  peace  aa  the 
end  of  war,  and  argues  that  no  matter  bow  jost  tito  war  ma; 
have  been  at  the  commeocement,  it  mast  not  be  contiaued 
beyond  its  lawful  object,  which  is  to  procure  joatice  and 
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safety,  and  the  moment  an  eqnitable  compromise  can  be 

procured,  it  should  cease.    The  obligation  to  accept  a  peace 

sufficiently  safCj  is  also  strenuously  argued  by  Grotius.    Other 

writers  say  that  when,  by  use  of  the  legal  means  of  war,  the 

invaded  right  has  been  obtained  or  secured,  the    injuiy 

redressed,  or  the  threatened  danger  averted,  the  abnormal 

state  of  war  miLSt  cease,  and  the  normal  state  of  peace 

must  be  reestablished.    Some,  who  advocate   the  general 

right   of  external   intervention,  deem    it    a  most   proper 

occasion    to    exercise    that    right,    when    a   war,    though 

lawfully  begun,  is  unlawfully  continued  beyond  the  just 

objects  of  its  inception.    There  are  three  ways  by  which  a 

war  may  be  concluded  and  peace  restored:  Ist,  By  the 

unconditional  submission  of  one  belligerent  to  another ;  2d, 

3j  tide  facto  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  a  de  facto  renewal 

of  the  relations  of  peace,  by  both  belligerents;   and  8d, 

By  a  formal  treaty  of  peace.    We  shall  here  discuss  only 

the  latter.    ( Vatiel,  Droit  des  GenSj  liv.  4,  ch.  1,  §§  6,  7,  9 ; 

QrotiuSy  De  Jur,  Bel.  oc  Pcw.j  lib.  3,  ch.  25,  §  8 ;  PhMimore^ 

On  Int.  LaWf  vol.  3,  §§  509,  et  seq.;  BellOy  Derecho  Inter- 

national^  pt  2,  cap.  9,  §  6 ;  Burlamaqui^  Droit  de  la  Nat  et 

des  Gens  J  tome  5,  pt.  4,  ch.  14 ;  Albericus  GentiUSy  De  Lego- 

HonibuSy  lib.  3,  cap.  1 ;  Zouchy  De  Jure^  etc.y  part  2,  sec.  9 ; 

WolJiuSj  Jus  Gentium,  cap.  8 ;  Kampts,  Literatur  des  VoelLy 

§§  821,  331 ;  Kenty  Com.  an  Am.  LaWy  vol.  1,  p.  165 ;  WUd- 

many  Jnt.  LaWy  vol.  1,  p.  139;  Baynevaly  Inst,  du  Droit  Nat.^ 

etc.y  liv.  8,  ch.  21 ;  Hefftety  Droit  Intemadonaly  §  179.) 

§  2.  The  power  to  declare  war  does  not  necessarily  include 
that  of  making  a  treaty  of  peace.  These  two  powers  are 
intimately  connected,  and  the  latter  would  seem  naturally  to 
follow  the  former.  They  are,  therefore,  generally  associated 
together,  though  not  always.  In  unlimited  monarchies  both 
reside  in  the  sovereign ;  and  even  in  limited  or  constitutional 
monarchies,  both  may  be  vested  in  the  crovm,  yet  the  con- 
ditions of  the  treaty  of  peace  may  be  such  as  to  require  its 
ratification  by  other  authorities  of  the  state.  For,  although 
the  state  may  have  intrusted  to  the  prudence  of  her  ruler  the 
general  authority  to  determine  on  war  and  peace,  yet  this 
power  may  be  limited  in  many  particulars  by  the  fundamen- 
tal law  or  constitution.    A  nation  has  the  free  disposal  of  its 
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own  domestic  a&m  aad  fonn  of  goT«n)ineiit,  imd  ite  wtw- 
eign  power  oi  mskiog  war  and  petuw  m^y  be  iottufeted  to  i 
•ingle  pemoD,  or  it  may  be  divided  among  a  naHtber  of  ^ 
Bons.  [WheaUm,  Mem.  Int.  Imb,  pt.  4,  oh.  4,  &1;  KtM,Om. 
on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  166;  CAjf^,  Cbm.  Lau}^  voL  l,p.ST8; 
JHerlin,  Septrtoire,  verb.  DedaratitM  de  Quent  ,*  H^fltr,  Dni 
ItUemaeiotuU,  g§  81,  et  eeq.;  Fo^  Drotf  dw  Qmi,  liv.  i 
cb.  2,  §  10  [  The  Uoop,  1  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  196.) 

S  8.  Thns,  Francis  I.,  of  France,  attempted  hj  tbe  treatj  of 
Madrid,  to  cede  to  tbe  emperor  Oharies  V.  the  province  of 
Bnrg^iidy ;  bat  the  etBt«B-general,  nnder  tbe  eonstitotion  of 
the  old  French  monarchy,  declared  that  the  king  had  do 
authority  to  alienate  any  part  of  tbe  kingdom  by  a  treaty  of 
peace.  The  cession  of  the  province  of  Bnrgnndy  was,  then- 
fore,  annnlled,  as  contrary  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  tbe 
kingdom.  Under  Richelieu  and  Louie  XIV.  tbe  old  feadil 
oonstitatioB  of  France  was  abolisfaed,  and  all  the  powen 
of  govornment  concentrated  in  tbe  bands  of  tbe  king.  Of 
the  different  constitutions  established  in  France  since  tlie 
revolution  of  1789,  eome  have  limited  the  power  of  coodn- 
ding  a  peace,  while  others  have  vested  it  in  Uie  crown  widi- 
oat  any  nominal  limitatioa.  Nevertheless,  Bo  long  astlie 
chambers  exercise  a  legislative  anthority,  they  necessarilj 
exercise  an  influence  on  the  treaty-making  power,  in  their 
right  to  refase  the  pass^e  of  laws  to  carry  such  ti^&ties  ioto 
a^ct.  In  Cerent  Britain,  the  treaty-making  power,  m  * 
branch  of  tbe  prerogative  of  the  crown,  baa,  in  theory,  no 
limits;  bat  in  tbe  practical  administration  of  tbe  coostita- 
tion  this  power  is  limit«d  by  tbe  general  ccmtrolling  aothori^ 
of  parliament,  which  body  can  compel  the  crown  to  make 
pea;^  by  withholding  the  supplies  necessary  for  owryiDg  an 
the  war,  and  its  approbation  is  neoesaaiy  to  cany  into  effett 
a  treaty  by  which  the  enating  territorial  amogetoenta  of  the 
empire  are  altered.  In  confederated  govemmenta,  aa  alieadj 
stated,  tbe  treaty-nuddng  power,  aad  its  extent,  mnatdepesd 
upon  the  nature  <^  the  confederatioQ  and  the  fonDation  and 
character  of  tbe  government.  By  the  constitntion  of  tbe 
United  States  of  Ameriaai,  the  ^fuidant  baa  the  esoloBive 
power  of  making  b«ati«B  of  peace,  whooh,  wheai  m^ed  with 
the  advioa  mnA  consent  of  tiie  aenata,  beooma  the  sspreme 
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law  of  the  land,  and  have  the  effect  of  repealing  all  other 
laws  of  coAgresSy  or  of  the  states,  which  stand  in  the  way  of 
their  stipulations.  But  congress  may,  at  any  time  compel 
the  president  to  make  peace  by  refusing  the  means  of  carry- 
ing on  the  war,  and  its  approbation  is  necessary  for  the  pas- 
sage of  any  laws  which  might  be  required  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  stipulations  of  such  treaty.  ( WheaUm^  JBlem.  Int 
JjtWy  pt  4,  ch.  4,  §  2;  Story ^  On  the  Oonstitutionj  b.  8,  ch.  87 ; 
BeUoy  £>er$eho  Iniernacionalj  pt.  2,  cap.  9,  §  6;  Chitfyy  Com. 
LaWy  vol.  1,  p.  878;  Blacksianey  Com.^  vol.  1,  p.  257;  The 
Moapj  1  Bob.  Rep.,  p.  196.) 

§4.  A  question  much  discussed  in  former  times,  was, 
whether  a  prisoner  of  war  can  make  a  treaty  of  peace  ?  On 
this  subject  Vattel  remarks :  "  Every  legitimate  government, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  established  solely  for  the  good  and 
welfare  of  the  state.  This  incontestible  principle  being  once 
laid  down,  the  making  of  peace  is  no  longer  the  peculiar  pro* 
vince  of  the  king ;  it  belongs  to  the  nation.  Now,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  a  captive  prince  cannot  administer  the  government, 
or  attend  to  the  management  of  public  afiairs.  How  shaU 
he,  who  is  not  free,  command  a  nation  ?  How  can  he  gov- 
ern it  in  such  a  manner  as  best  to  promote  the  advantage  of 
the  people,  and  the  public  welfare  ?  He  does  not,  indeed, 
forfeit  his  rights ;  but  his  captivity  deprives  him  of  the  power 
of  exercising  them,  as  he  is  not  in  a  condition  to  direct  the 
use  of  them  to  its  proper  and  legitimate  end.  He  stands  in 
the  same  predicament  as  a  king  in  his  minority,  or  laboring 
under  a  derangement  of  his  meutal  faculties.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  necessary  that  the  person  or  persons  whom 
the  laws  of  state  designate  for  the  regency,  should  assume 
the  reins  of  government.  To  them  it  belongs  to  treat  of 
peace,  to  settle  the  terms  on  which  it  shall  be  made,  and  to 
bring  it  to  a  conclusion,  in  conformity  to  the  laws.  The 
captive  sovereign  may  himself  negotiate  the  peace,  and  pro- 
mise what  personally  depends  on  him ;  but  the  treaty  does 
not  become  obligatory  on  the  nation  till  ratified  by  itself  Or 
by  those  who  are  invested  with  the  public  authority  during 
the  prinbe's  captivity,  or,  finally,  by  the  sovereign  himself 
after  his  release."  (  Vattel^  Droit  des  GeiWj  lib.  4,  ch.  2,  §  18; 
WolfitiSy  Jus  Gentiumy  §  982 ;  Bdby  Derecho  Iniermicianaly  pt.  2, 
cap.  9,  §  6.) 
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S  5.  Another  qnestion  of  mnch  greater  practical  difficoltf, 
is  the  limitation  of  the  treaty-makiDg  power,  expressed  or 
implied,  in  the  fundamental  law  or  conatitution  of  the  state. 
The  general  authority  to  make  treaties  of  peace,  ueceasaril; 
implies  the  power  to  stipulate  the  conditious  of  peace;  and 
among  these  may  properly  be  involved  the  cession  of  the 
territory  and  other  property  of  the  state,  as  well  as  the  right 
of  sovereignty  or  jtu  eminens  over  private  property.  "If, 
then,"  says  Wheaton,  "there  be  no  limitatioa  expressed  in 
the  fundamental  laws  of  a  state,  or  necessarily  implied  from 
the  distribution  of  its  constitutional  authorities,  on  the  treaty- 
making  power  in  this  respect,  it  necessarily  extends  to  the 
alienation  of  public  and  private  proper^,  when  deemed 
necessaiy  for  the  national  safety  or  policy."  "  There  can  be 
Qo  doubt,"  says  Kent,  "that  the  power  competent  to  bind 
the  nation  by  treaty,  may  alienate  the  public  domaiii  and 
property  by  treaty.  If  a  nation  has  conferred  upon  its  execu- 
tive department,  without  reserve,  the  right  of  treating  and 
contracting  with  other  states,  it  is  considered  as  having  inves- 
ted it  with  all  the  power  necessary  to  make  a  valid  contract 
That  department  is  the  organ  of  the  nation,  and  the  aliena- 
tions by  it  are  valid,  because  they  are  done  by  the  reputed 
will  of  the  nation.  The  fundamental  laws  of  a  state  maj 
withhold  from  the  executive  department  the  power  of  tran^ 
ferring  what  belongs  to  the  state  ;  but  if  there  be  no  exprea 
provision  of  that  kind,  the  inference  is  that  it  has  confided 
to  the  department  charged  with  the  power  of  making  trea- 
ties, a  discretion  commensurate  with  all  the  great  interests, 
wants  and  necessities  of  the  nation.  A  power  to  make  trea- 
ties of  peace,  necessarily  implies  a  power  to  decide  the  terms 
on  which  they  shall  be  made ;  and  foreign  states  conld  not 
deal  safely  with  the  government  on  any  other  presnmptioD. 
The  power  that  is  entrusted  generally  and  largely  with  autho- 
rity to  make  valid  treaties  of  peace,  can,  of  course,  bind  the 
nation  by  alienation  of  part  of  its  territory ;  and  tbia  is 
equally  the  case,  whether  that  the  territory  be  already  in  the 
occupation  of  the  enemy,  or  remains  in  the  possession  of  the 
nation,  and  whetherthe  property  be  public  or  private."  The 
right  of  making  peace,  says  Vattel,  "authorizes  the  sow 
reign  to  dispose  of  things  even  belonging  to  private  persons. 
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land  Iho  eminent  domain  gives Tiim  this  right."  ( Vattel^  Droit 
dts  Gefis,  liv.  1,  ch.  20,  §  244.;  ch.  21,  §  262 ;  Hv.  4,  ch.  2, 
§§  11, 12;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  pj).  166, 167  ;  Wkea- 
ion,  Mem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  4,  §  2 ;  Bello,  Derecho  Mema- 
eionaly  pt.  2,  cap.  9,  §  6 ;  Reai,  Science  du  Gouvemement,  tome  6, 
ch.  8,  sec.  5 ;  Grotius,  De  Jar.  Bel.  ac  Pac.,  lib.  8,  ch.  20,  §  7; 
The  Schooner  Peggy y  1  Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  108 ;  Ware  v.  Hilton, 
8  Dallas  Rep.,  p.  199.) 

§  6.  With  respect  to  the  duty  of  the  state  to  make  compen- 
sation to  individuals,  and  the  limits  to  that  duty,  the  remarks 
of  Wheaton  are  peculiarly  appropriate  and  just.  " The  duty," 
he  says,  "  of  making  compensation  to  individuals,  whose  pri- 
vate property  is  sacrificed  to  the  general  welfare,  is  inculcated 
by  public  jurists,  as  correlative  to  the  sovereign  right  of  aliena- 
ting those  things  which  are  included  in  the  eminent  domain ; 
but  this  duty  must  have  its  limits.  No  government  can  be 
supposed  to  be  able,  consistently  with  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  community,  to  assume  the  burden  of  losses  produced 
by  conquest,  or  the  violent  dismemberment  of  the  state. 
Where,  then,  the  cession  of  territory  is  the  result  of  coercion 
and  conquest,  forming  a  case  of  imperious  necessity  beyond 
the  power  of  the  state  to  control,  it  does  not  impose  any  obliga- 
tion upon  the  government  to  indemnify  those  who  may  suffer 
a  loss  of  property  by  the  cession."  The  history  of  the  state 
of  New  York  furnishes  a  strong  illustration  of  this  rule  of 
public  law.  The  people  of  the  territory  now  composing  the 
state  of  Vermont,  separated  from  New  if  ork  and  erected  that 
territory  into  a  separate  and  independent  state.  Individual 
citizens  whose  property  would  be  sacrificed  by  the  event, 
claimed  compensation  of  New  York.  The  claim  was  rejected 
on  the  ground  that  the  independence  of  Vermont  was  an  act 
of  force  beyond  the  power  of  New  York  to  control,  and  equi- 
valent to  a  conquest  of  that  territory.  (  Wheaion,  Elem.  Int. 
Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  4,  §  2 ;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  178, 
179 ;  Grotius,  de  Jvr.  Bel.  ac  Pac,  lib.  8,  cap.  20,  §  7 ;  VatUl, 
Droit  des  Gens.,  liv.  1,  ch.  20,  §  244 ;  liv.  4,  ch.  2,  §  12.) 

§  7.  "  The  principal  party,"  says  Vattel,  "  in  whose  name 
the  war  was  made,  cannot  justly  make  peace,  without  inclu- 
ding his  allies."    The  same  author  remarks,  that  states  which 
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have  been  associated  in  a  war,  or  liave  directly  taken  part  in 
it,  are  respectively  to  make  their  treaty  of  peace  each  for 
itself;  but  that  the  alliance  obliges  them  to  treat  in  conceit 
Such  was  the  practice  at  ^imeguen,  Beiswick,  and  Utrecht; 
at  Vienna,  in  1814,  and  at  Paris,  in  1856,  the  allies  and  asso- 
ciates in  the  wars  concluded  by  these  conventions,  signed 
together,  treaties  of  peace.  As  associates  in  a  war  ally  them- 
selves together  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war,  it  is 
right  and  proper  that  they  should  act  in  concert  in  making 
a  treaty  of  peace.  But  as  each  engages  in  the  war  for  him- 
self and  on  his  own  responsibility,  each  should  be  allowed  to 
make  his  own  treaty  of  peace.  To  determine  in  what  cases 
an  associate  in  the  war  may  detach  himself  from  the  alliance, 
and  make  his  own  separate  and  particular  peace,  is  a  ques- 
tion of  difficult  solution.  It  has  been  alluded  to  in  a  pre- 
ceding chapter,  and  is  particularly  discussed  by  battel.  Asso- 
ciations and  alliances  in  war,  as  already  stated,  oblige  the 
parties,  as  a  general  rule,  to  treat  in  concert.  But  if  anyone 
should  insist  upon  prosecuting  the  war  beyond  the  object  of 
the  association,  the  others  may  very  properly  make  peace 
for  themselves.  And  any  one  may  make  a  separate  peace 
for  himself,  if,  by  so  doing,  he  does  not  violate  his  obliga- 
tions, expressed  or  implied,  toward  his  associates.  His  right 
to  separate  himself  from  his  allies  depends  entirely  upon  the 
nature  and  object  of  the  alliance,  and  the  obligations  he  ha$ 
incurred  by  joining  others  in  the  war  against  a  common 
enemy.  {Vatiely  Droit  des  GenSyVw.  2,  chs.  12  and  15;  liv.  8, 
ch.  6 ;  liv.  4,  ch.  2,  §  16 ;  Kenty  Com.  on  Am.  Law^  vol.  1,  p. 
169;  WUdmariy  Int.  Law^  vol.  1,  p.  168;  Puffendor^,  de  Jar. 
Nat.  et  &ent.y  liv.  8,  cap.  9,  §  5.) 

§  8.  Every  treaty  of  peace,  according  to  Vattel,  is  nothing 
more  than  a  compromise.  Were  strict  and  rigid  justice  to 
be  insisted  on,  it  would  be  impossible  ever  to  make  a  treaty 
of  peace.  Kot  only  the  character  of  the  original  cause  of 
the  war  would  have  to  be  determined,  in  order  to  settle  the 
question  as  to  which  of  the  belligerents  was  in  the  wrong, 
but  also  all  of  the  operations  of  the  war  itself,  and  the 
expenses  incurred  and  damages  suffered  by  each  party. 
This  would  be  impossible;  no  other  expedient,  therefore, 
remains  but  to  compromise  all  the  claims  and  grievances  on 
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gerent  Qtibjects  in  a  neutral  country.  In  all  these  cases  thd 
remedy  may  be  asserted  subsequently  to  the  p^jAce.  Alihough 
private  rights  existing  before  the  war  may  not  be  remitted 
by  a  treaty  of  peace,  the  presumption  is  otherwise  as  to  the 
rights  of  kings  and  nations.  {GrotiuSj  dt  Jwr.  Bd.  ac  Pac^y 
lib.  3,  cap.  20,  §  19;   WA^oZon,  EUm.  Int.  Law^  pt.  4,  eh.  4^ 

\  §3;   Vaiiel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  4,  ch.  2,  §§  19^21 ;  The  Eliza 

Ann,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  249 ;  The  MoUy,  1  Dod.  Eep.,  p.  396; 
Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Laio^  vol.  1,  p.  168;   Wildman,  Jht^  Z/aw, 

J  vol.  1,  p.  142 ;  JRiquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap. 

13 ;  JBellOy  Derecho  Iniemacioruil,  pt.  2,  cap.  9,  §  6 ;  Mefftexy 
Droit  Intemaiional,  §  180;  Eluber,  Droit  des  Gen»  Mod.^  §  326; 
PandOy  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  p.  582.) 

§  10.  But  while  a  treaty  of  peace  extinguishes  the  original 
subject  of  the  war,  it  does  not  prevent  new  complaints  £rom 
the  same  contested  right.  The  grievances  which  ori^nally 
kindled,  the  war  are  settled,  but  new  grievances  arising  from 
the  same  right  or  claim,  may  form  a  new  cause  of  war, 
equally  just  with  the  former.  The  remarks  of  Wbeaton 
and  Kent  on  this  point  are  clear  and  positive,  and  their  lan- 
guage is  almost  identical  with  that  of  Vattel.  "  The  peace," 
says  Wheaton,  "  relates  to  the  war  which  it  terminates ;  imd 
is  perpetual,  in  the  sense  that  the  war  cannot  be  revived  for 
the  same  cause.  This  will  not,  however,  preclude  the  right 
to  claim  and  resist,  if  the  grievances  which  originally  kindled 
the  war  be  repeated, — for  that  would  furnish  a  new  injury, 
and  a  new  cause  of  war,  equally  just  with  the  former.  If  an 
abstract  right  be  in  question  between  the  parties,  on  which 
the  treaty  of  peace  is  silent,  it  follows  that  all  previous  com- 
plaints and  injury,  arising  under  such  claim,  are  thrown  into 
oblivion  by  the  amnesty,  necessarily  implied,  if  not  expressed ; 
but  the  claim  itself  is  not  thereby  settled  either  one  way  or 
the  other.  In  the  absence  of  express  renunciation  or  recog- 
nition, it  remains  open  for  future  discussion.*'  "  Peace,**  says 
Kent,  "  leaves  the  contracting  parties  without  any  right  of 
committing  hostility,  for  the  very  cause  which  kindled  the 
war,  or  for  what  has  passed  in  the  course  of  it.  It  is,  there- 
fore, no  longer  permitted  to  take  up  arms  for  the  same  cause. 
But  this  will  not  preclude  the  right  to  complain  and  resist, 
if  the  same  grievances  which  kindled  the  war  be  renewed 
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aod  rq»eated,  for  that  wonld  farDisb  a  new  injniy,  and  a  noir 
cause  of  war  oqually  joat  with  the  former  war.  If  an  ahetract 
right  be  in  question  between  the  parties,  the  right,  for  instance^ 
to  impress  at  sea  one's  own  subjects,  fiH>m  the  merchant  ves- 
ads  of  the  other,  and  the  parties  make  peace  without  taking 
aiij  notice  of  the  question,  it  follows  of  course,  that  all  past 
grievances^  df^nages  and  injuiy,  arising  under  such  claim,  are 
thrown  into  oblivion  by  the  amnesty  which  every  treaty 
implies,  but  the  claim  itself  is  not  thereby  settled,  either  one 
way  or  the  other.  It  remains  open  for  future  discussion^ 
because  the  treaty  wanted  an  express  concession  or  renuuci* 
ation  of  the  claim  itself/'  ( Vuiiel^  Droit  dea  Gens,  liv.  4,  ch.  2^ 
§§.  19^  20 ;  Wheaion^  Elem.  InL  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  4,  §  8;  KeMy 
Oom.  on  Am.  LaWj  vol.  1^  pp.  168, 169;  Biqudmey  Dereeha 
Pub.  InLy  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  13.) 

§11.  A  treaty  of  peace  does  not  extinguish  claims  uncon- 
nected with  the  cause  of  the  war.  Debts,  existing  prior  to 
the  war,  and  injuries  committed  prior  to  the  war,  but  which 
made  no  part  of  the  reasons  for  undertaking  it,  remiun  entire^ 
and  the  remedies  are  revived.  ^^The  treaty  of  peace,"  says. 
Wheaton,  ^^does  not  extinguish  claims  founded  upon  debts 
contracted,  or  injuries  inflicted  previously  to  the  war,  and 
unconnected  with  its  causes,  unless  there  be  an  express  stipu- 
lation to  that  efiect.  Nor  does  it  aifect  private  rights  acquired 
antecedently  to  the  war,  or  private  injuries  unconnected  with 
the  causes  which  produced  the  war.  Hence,  debts  previously 
contracted  between  the  respective  subjects,  though  the  remedy 
for  their  recovery  is  suspended  during  the  war,  are  revived 
on  the  restoration  of  peace,  unless  actually  confiscated  in  the 
mean  time,  in  the  rigorous  exercise  of  the  strict  rights  of 
waB,  contrary  to  the  milder  practice  of  recent  times."  [Qro- 
ima,  de  Jut.  Bd.  ae  Pac,  lib.  8,  cap.  20,  §§  16,  18 ;  Wheaton, 
Elem.  InL  LaWy  pt  4,  ch.  4,  §  8 ;  Kmi^  Com.  on  Am.  Law^ 
vol.  1,  p.  169 ;  Wildmm,  InL  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  142,  148 ;  The 
Molly,  1  Dod.  Eep.,  p.  894.) 

§  12.  A  treaty  of  peace  leaves  every  thing  in  the  state  in 
which  it  finds  it,  unless  there  be  some  express  stipulations  to 
the  contrary.  The  existing  state  of  possession  is  maintained, 
except  so  far  as  altered  by  the  terms  ot  the  treaty.    If 
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nothing  be  said  abont  the  conquered  conntiy  or  places,  they 
remain  with  the  possessor,  and  his  title  cannot  afterwBrdfi  be 
called  in  question.  The  intervention  of  peace  coverB  all 
defects  of  title,  and  vests  a  lawful  possession  in  the  parchaser, 
in  the  same  manner  as  it  quiets  the  title  of  the  hostile  captor 
himself.  This  general  rule  is  applied,  without  exception,  to 
personal  property  or  real,  and  is  called  the  principle  of  u6 
possidetis.  {Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law^  vol.  1,  p.  169 ;  Wheaicfny 
Elem.  Int.  Law^  pt.  4,  ch.  4,  §  4 ;  GrotiuSy  de  Jur.  BeL  ac  JPac, 
lib.  8,  cap.  6,  §§  4,  5;  Vaiiely  Drmi  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  13, 
§§  197, 198 ;  Martens,  Precis  da  Droit  des  Gens,  §  282;  Kbiber, 
Droit  des  Gens  Mod.,  §§  254-259;  Mably,  Droit  dt  V Europe, 
tome  1,  ch.  2,  p.  144;  The  Foltina,  1  Dodson's  Rep.,  p.  452; 
JRiquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  18 ;  BeUOj  Derecho 
Iniemacumcd,  pt.  2,  cap.  9,  §  6 ;  Heffter,  Droit  Iniemationaly  §  181.) 

§  18.  Treaties  of  peace  are  equally  valid,  whether  ifiade 
with  the  authorities  which  declared  the  war,  or  with  a  new 
ruling  power  or  de  facto  government    Other  nations  have  no 
right  to  interfere  with  the  domestic  affiiirs  of  any  particolar 
nation,  or  to  judge  of  the  title  of  the  party  in  possession  of 
the  supreme  authority.    They  are  to  look  only  to  the  fact  of 
possession,  and  the  power  conferred  upon  such  authorities, 
by  the  then  existing  plan  of  government,  or  fundamental 
law.    Treaties  of  peace,  made  by  the  competent  authorities 
of  such  governments,  are  obligatory  upon  the  whole  nation, 
and,  consequently,  upon  all  succeeding  governments,  what- 
ever may  be  their  character.     "  If  the  treaty  requires  the  pay- 
ment of  money,  to  carry  it  into  effect,"  says  Kent,  *'and  the 
money  cannot  be  raised  but  by  an  act  of  tiie  legislature,  the 
treaty  is  morally  obligatory  upon  the  legislature  to  pass  the 
law,  and  to  refuse  it  would  be  a  breach  of  public  faith.     The 
department  of  the  government  that  is  intrusted  by  the  con 
stitution  with  the  treaty-making  power,  is  competent  to  bind 
the  national  faith  in  its  discretion  ;  for  the  power,  to  make 
treaties  of  peace,  must  be  coextensive  with  all  the  exigencies 
of  the  nation,  and  necessarily  involves  in  it  that  portion  of 
the  national  sovereignty,  which  has  the  exclusive  direction 
of  diplomatic  regulations  aud  contracts  with  foreign  powers. 
All  treaties  made  by  that  power,  become  of  absolute  efficacy, 
because  they  are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land."     {Kent^  Com. 
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on  Anu  Lau),  vol.  1,  pp.  165, 166 ;  VaUdj  Droit  des  Gens^  liv. 
4,  ch.  2y  §  14 ;  BellOy  Derecho  Interruicumaly  pt.  2,  cap.  9,  §  6 ; 
JSeffleTj  DroU  Intemaiionalj  §  84.) 

§14.  A  treaty  of  peace  binds  the  contracting  parties  from 
tiie  moment  of  its  conclusion,  unless  otherwise  provided  in 
the  treaty  itself.  Hence,  all  hostilities  are  to  cease  from  the 
time  that  the  belligerent  powers  are  restored  to  the  normal 
relations  of  peace,  and  no  rights  of  war  can  be  subsequently 
acquired,  or,  (properly  speaking,)  exercised,  by  the  parties  to 
the  treaty.  It  also  follows,  that  if  territory  be  ceded  by  such 
treaty,  the  ceding  sovereignty  can  exercise  no  authority  in 
the  ceded  territory,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  except 
for  municipal  purposes,  and  any  grants  of  land,  or  of  fran- 
chisee to  be  enjoyed  in  the  territory  so  ceded,  are  utterly  null 
and  void.  But  when  is  the  treaty  to  be  considered  as  con- 
cluded, (in  the  absence  of  any  stipulation  on  this  point,)  at 
the  time  of  its  signature,  or  of  its  ratification  ?  Upon  this 
question,  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion,  although  the 
weight  of  authority  is,  that  no  public  treaty  begins  to  ope- 
rate till  it  has  passed  through  all  the  necessary  forms  and 
been  ratified.  It  may  have  a  retroactive  effect,  and  relate 
back  to  the  time  of  signing,  if  so  provided  in  the  treaty  itself, 
but  not  otherwise  ;  so,  also,  the  time  when  it  begins  to  ope- 
rate may  be  postponed  to  a  date  subsequent  to  its  ratification, 
but  not  unless  it  is  so  specially  provided  in  the  treaty.  But 
the  act  of  ratification  may  operate  with  retrospective  effect, 
to  confirm  the  treaty  according  to  the  terms  of  its  provisions. 
( Wh^ioTiy  Uleni.  Int.  LaWj  pt.  4,  ch.  4,  §  5 ;  Kent^  Com.  an 
Am.  LaWy  vol.  1,  p.  170 ;  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  lib.  8,  §§  24, 
25 ;  Baynevaly  Inst,  du  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Gens,  tome  2,  p. 
113 ;  Phillimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  617 ;  WOdman,  Int. 
Law,  vol,  1,  pp.  145,  et  seq. ;  Grotius,  de  Jur.  BeUac  Pac,  liv. 
8,  cbs.  20,  21 ;  Pando,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  p.  588 ;  jRylton  v. 
Brown,  1  Wash.  Rep.,  p.  812 ;  Baine,  et  al.  v.  Schooner  Speed- 
well, 2  Dallas  Rep.,  p.  40 ;  The  United  States  v.  Meynes,  9  How- 
ard Rep.,  p.  127 ;  Davis  v.  The  Police  Jury,  etc.,  9  Howard 
Rep.,  p.  280;  The  Elsebe,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  189;  The  Eliza 
Anne,  1  Dod,  Rep.,  p.  244  ;  Biquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1, 
tit.  1,  cap.  18 ;  Bello,  Derecho  Intemadondl,  pt.  2,  cap,  9,  §  6 ; 
Heffter,  DroU  Intemadcnal,  §  188 ;  Pistoye  et  Duverdy,  des  Prises, 
tit.  8,  ch.  8.) 
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S 15.  Although  a  treaty  of  peace  binds  the  goverameotB 
of  the  contracting  powers  from  the  moment  of  its  concla- 
sioD,  (anlesB  otherwise  provided,)  so  that  no  belligerent 
right  can  afterward  be  lawfully  exercised,  it  does  not 
affect  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  such  powers  so  as  to  ren- 
der them  criminally  responsible,  and  liable  to  panishmeiit  for 
acts  of  hostility,  till  they  have  actual  or  constructive  knowl- 
edge of  the  peace.  The  treaty  is  a  law  to  the  subjects  of  the 
contracting  parties,  by  which  their  relations  to  each  other 
are  changed ;  and  no  one  is  punishable  for  the  breach  of  * 
law  till  it  is  promulgated.  A  seizure  jure  belli  made  in  time 
of  peace  is  a  wrongful  act,  and  the  injured  party  is  entitled 
to  restitution,  and  the  government  of  the  captor  is  bound 
to  repair  the  wrong  which  was  committed,  through  igno- 
rance, by  its  subject;  but  the  subject  is  not  affected  with 
guUt  by  reason  of  acts  of  hostility  subsequent  to  the  date  of 
the  treaty  of  which  he  had  not  been  notified.  In  order  to 
guard  against  inconveniences  from  the  want  of  due  know- 
ledge of  a  treaty  of  peace  it  is  usual  to  fix  the  periods  at 
which  hostilities  are  to  cease  at  different  places,  and  betweea 
different  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude  upon  the  high  seas, 
and  also  to  provide  for  the  restitution  of  all  property  taken 
at  such  places  after  the  peace  went  into  operation,  but  bj 
parties  acting  in  ignorance  of  it.  {Keni^  Com.  en  AnL,  Ijow. 
vol.  1,  p.  170;  Wheatoriy  Mem.  Int.  Law^  pt.  4,  ch.  4,  §  5; 
Vattely  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  12,  §§  156, 157 ;  PhilUmore^  On 
Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §§  518,  619;  Emerigon^  Traiti  des  Assvranees^ 
ch.  12,  sec.  22 ;  WUdman,  Int.  LaWy  vol.  1,  pp.  168,  et  seq.; 
Hylton  V.  JBrown,  1  Wash.  Rep.,  pp.  342,  361 ;  Bello,  Dereeho 
International^  pt.  2,  cap.  9,  §  6 ;  Heffterj  Droit  International,  | 
183 ;  MauUifeuiUey  Des  Naiior^  NeutreSj  tit.  18 ;  Pisioyt  et  Du- 
verdjfy  Des  Prises^  tit.  3,  ch.  3 ;  De  Cussify  Droit  Mai  itime^  liv. 
1,  tit.  3,  §  37.) 

§  16.  But  while  all  agree  that  individuals  are  not  crimi- 
nally responsible  for  acts  of  hostility  committed  after  the  date 
of  the  peace,  so  long  ae  they  are  ignorant  of  it,  there  seems 
to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  among  publicists  whether  they 
are  responsible  civUiter  in  such  cases.  Orotius  says  they  are 
not  liable  to  answer  in  damages,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
government  to  restore  what  has  been  captured  and   not 
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destroyed.  "Bnt  the  latter  opinion  seems  to  be,"  says 
Wheaton,  ''that  wherever  a  capture  takes  place  at  sea,  after 
the  signature  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  mere  ignorance  of  the 
fact  will  not  protect  the  captor  from  civil  responsibility  in 
damages;  and  that  if  he  acted  in  good  fiiith,  his  own  govern- 
ment must  protect  him  and  save  him  harmless.  When  a 
place  or  country  is  exempted  from  hostility  by  articles  of 
peace,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  give  its  subjects  timely 
notice  of  the  fact,  and  it  is  bound  in  justice  to  indemnify  its 
officers  and  subjects  who  act  in  ignorance  of  the  fact.  In 
such  a  case  it  is  the  actual  wrong-doer  who  is  made  respon- 
sible to  the  injured  party,  and  not  the  superior  commanding 
officer  of  the  fleet,  unless  he  be  on  the  spot,  and  actually  par- 
ticipating in  the  transaction.  !N'or  will  damages  be  decreed 
by  the  prize  court,  even  against  the  actual  wrong-doer,  after 
a  lapse  of  a  great  length  of  time."  The  case  of  the  Ameri- 
can ship  MeniCTy  which  was  taken  and  destroyed  off  Dela- 
ware Bay,  by  British  ships  of  war,  in  1783,  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities,  but  before  the  fact  had  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  either  of  the  parties,  has  given  rise  to  much  discus- 
sion. The  opinion  of  Sir  Wm.  Scott  in  that  case,  forms  the 
substance  of  the  foregoing  remarks  of  Mr.  Wheaton.  This 
claim  against  Admiral  Digby  was  decided  in  1799.  A  claim 
had  previously  been  made  against  the  actual  wrong-doer,  and 
rejected  by  the  English  prize  court.  In  discussing  this  case 
Chancellor  Kent  remarks :  *'  It  would  seem  from  that  case 
that  the  American  owner  was  denied  redress  in  the  British 
admiralty,  not  only  against  the  admiral  of  the  fleet  on  that 
station,  but  against  the  immediate  author  of  the  injury.  Sir 
William  Scott  denied  the  relief  against  the  admiral,  and  ten 
years  before  that  time,  relief  had  equally  been  denied  by  his 
predecessor,  against  the  person  who  did  the  injury.  If  that 
decision  was  erroneous,  an  appeal  ought  to  have  been  pre- 
sented. We  have  then  the  decision  of  the  English  high 
court  of  admiralty,  denying  any  relief  in  such  a  case,  and 
an  opinion  of  Sir  William  Scott,  many  years  afterwards,  that 
the  original  wrong-doer  was  liable.  The  opinions  cannot 
otherwise  be  reconciled,  than  upon  the  ground  that  prize 
courts  have  a  large  and  equitable  discretion,  in  allowmg  or 
withholding  relief,  according  to  the  special  circumstances  ot 
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of  actaal  knowledge*    This  point  was  extenavelv  discussed 

hi  the  French  prize  coartB,  in  the  case  of  the  captore  of  the 

British  ship  Bwineherd  by  the  Frendi  privateer  Bellona  in 

1801,  bat  the  particubir  case  was  decided  on  the  gioond  tiiat 

the  king's  proclamation  of  peace  was  unaccompanied  by  any 

French  attestation,  and  was  not  that  sufficient  and  indnbi- 

table  eridence  to  the  French  cnuser  of  the  &et  of  peace,  npon 

which  he  onght  to  have  acted.    (Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  LaWj  vol. 

)f  PP*  ^'f^y  1*^^  f  WheaicUy  Ultm.  InL  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  4,  §  5 ; 

Valirif  Train  des  PrUes^  ch.  4,  {§ 4,  5 ;  MerUn^  Bepertaire^verh. 

Prisei  MaritimeSy  f  5 ;  Emerigonj  TraUi  (f  Asstaranet^  ch.  12, 

1 19 ;  Abreu^  Traiii  des  Prises^  pt  2,  ch.  11 ;  Tht  John,  Com. 

of  Claims  between  TJ.  S.  and  Great  Britain,  p.  427 ;  PhilS- 

marCf  On  Int.  Law^  vol.  8,  §f  520,  521 ;   WtUmon,  Ird.  Lecw. 

▼oL  1,  pp.  146-169;  BeUo^  Derecko  Intemacumcd,  pt.  2,  cap. 

9, 1 6 ;  De  Ouay^  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit  8,  §  87.) 
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tflur.^  &^r.4t  'rt*ijrxA  Pcnz<ri-i5.  wb:-^  ca  lucrErir  ti*  Pt?> 
yA.u*^!A  jr><eti  to  hTTT,.  claimed  tLe  hrftnrtg  of  the  fctsff 
jea/^/'  ^  IVvSei,  i>rcu  <£«  G^JU  Iit.  4,  cii.  SL  §§  3£%  SI: 
Af^f/f/i'f'^  Im  bd.  C<r.^  lib,  5 ;  6^rc-:-!»-*.  i?  Jicr.  At  mt  Ae^  3. 
2,  ^;ap,  2Jf,  I  22;  b^.V/j^lMru^-o  Ir'yr7>:r<i^fL2^  cap. 9,  §6; 
Vih/jJ/m^  Ekrfu  Ird.  Lcac,  pt.  1.  ch.  4,  f  6.) 

f  20.  Tlie  iaixie  rule  u  laid  down  br Vattd, widi  reepcctto 
eontribotionft  levied  opoo  the  territory  or  inludiitmtB  ceded 
r>r  restored  bv  the  treaty  of  peace.  ^  To  nuae  contribntioos,*' 
he  najN,  ^^  U  an  act  of  hostility,  which,  on  the  condnaioii  of 
peai:^^  if  to  cease.  Those  before  promised,  and  not  yet  psMi, 
are  due,  and  may  be  required  as  a  debt  But,  in  order  to 
obviate  all  difficulty,  it  is  proper  that  the  contnu;ting  parties 
should  clearly  and  minutely  explain  dieir  intentions  respect- 
ing matters  of  this  nature ;  and  they  are  generally  careful  to 
do  so/'  But  the  correctness  of  the  rule,  as  thus  applied  to 
territory  restored  by  the  treaty,  may  very  well  be  doubted. 
There  is  a  broad  distinction  between  mt&'toryand  mil  rights; 
the  latter  are  acquired  by  contract,  conveyance,  or  oAerft'&, 
and  are  evidenced  by  the  ordinary  proofs  of  tilk;  while  the 
latter  are  acquired  by  capture  or  conquest,  and  are  evidenced 
by  poHBemcm  alone — they  begin  and  end  with  possession.  If 
the  conquest  is  restored  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  right  of 
possession  is  terminated,  and  with  it  all  the  incidental  rigbti 
of  militaty  occupation,  such  as  the  right  of  levying  and  col- 
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lecting  military  contributions.  The  principle  of  uti  possidetis 
being  the  basis  of  every  treaty  of  peace,  unless  otherwise 
specially  provided  in  the  treaty  itself,  it  follows  that  the  con- 
queror (the  treaty  being  silent  on  this  point,)  is  entitled  to 
all  the  contributions  which  he  has  collected,  by  the  right  of 
military  occupation,  of  the  belligerent  territory  now  surren- 
dered ;  but  not  to  those  which  he  has  levied  but  failed  to  col- 
lect His  rights  over  the  inhabitants  of  such  territory  are 
military  rights,  and,  consequently,  terminate  with  the  right  of 
possession,  u  e,j  with  the  treaty  of  peace  which  restores  the 
conquest.  ( Vatielj  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  4,  ch.  8,  §  29 ;  Duporir 
ceaUj  Translation  of  JSynkershoekj  p.  116,  note ;  Wtieatorij  Elem. 
Int.  Law  J  pt.  4,  ch.  4,  §  4 ;  Vide  Ante,  chapters  xxxii  and  xxxiii ; 
Heffter^  Droit  International^  §§  176,  et  seq.;  JBefio,  Derecho  Inter- 
nadonal^  pt.  2,  cap.  9,  §  6.) 

§  21.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  general  obligations 
of  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  have  shown  that  when  made  by 
competent  authority,  it  is  binding  upon  the  whole  state.  The 
question  has  been  raised,  how  far  the  plea,  that  the  treaty  of 
peace  was  obtained  through  intimidation,  or  extorted  by 
by  force,  may  dispense  with  its  observance.  Vattel  says,  that 
such  a  plea  will  not  invalidate  a  treaty,  or  dispense  with  its 
observance :  "  First,  were  this  exception  admitted,  it  would 
destroy,  from  the  very  foundations,  all  the  security  of  treaties 
of  peace ;  for  there  are  few  treaties  of  that  kind  which  might 
not  be  made  to  afibrd  such  a  pretext  as  a  cloak  for  the  faith- 
less violation  of  them."  But,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
the  same  author,  there  may  be  exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  forced  submission  to  conditions  equally  offen- 
sive to  justice  and  to  all  the  duties  of  humanity.  K  a  rapa- 
cious and  unjust  conqueror  subdues  a  nation  and  forces  her 
to  accept  of  hard,  ignominious,  and  insupportable  conditions, 
necessity  obliges  her  to  submit ;  but  this  apparent  tranquility 
is  not  a  peace ;  it  is  an  oppression  which  she  endures  only  so 
long  as  she  wants  the  means  of  shaking  it  off,  and  against 
which  men  of  spirit  rise  on  the  first  favorable  opportunity. 
When  Fernando  Cortes  attacked  the  empire  of  Mexico,  with- 
out any  shadow  of  reason,  without  even  a  plausible  pretext, — 
if  the  unfortunate  Montezuma  could  have  recovered  his  lib- 
erty by  submitting  to  the  iniquitous  and  cruel  conditions  of 
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irecaiviqg  SpfttUisliL  gf^spi^s  intp  hie  tow«g  •iid  liiA  «itpitel,or 
paying  2^n  ionnenaei  tribpte,  ^d  obeying  \h%  comnuiBda  of 
the  king  of  Sp^in^ — ^will  any  man  pretend  to  MMfi  that  ke 
would  notbaveb^en  justifiable  ia  seizing  a  con▼elft]entoppo^ 
tunity  to  recover  bia  rights,  to  en^ancipate  his  i>^opki,  and  to 
expel  or  exterminate  the  Spfoiieh  horde  pf  greedy,  iadolent, 
an.d  ^ruel  usurpers  7  ^o !  ^uch  a  monstrous  absurdity  csq 
uever  be  seriously  maintained.  Although  the  law  of  natore 
aims  at  protecting  the  safety  and  peace  of  nationa,  by  eojoiii' 
ing  the  faithful  observance  of  promises,  it  does  not  fiivor 
Qppressora."  ( Vatiel^  Droit  d^  GenSy  Uv.  4,  ch.  4,  S  37 ;  Pyf- 
fend&rfi  JDe  Ji^re  Nq.L  et  Geni.^  lib,  8,  cap.  8,  §  1 ;  HeffUr,  Drd^ 
Ini^ationaly  §§  85,  98,  99 ;  Surlamagui,  DroU  cfe  la  MU  et  iu 
Gens  J  tome  5,  pt  4,  ch.  14 :   TfiWTnan,  Int  Law^  vol.  1,  p.  WO.) 

§  22.  A  treaty  of  peace  may  revive  former  treatiee  by 
express  stipulation,  oi:,  in  certain  cases,  without  any  stipnU- 
la,tion  whatever.  As  a  general  rule,  the  obligations  of  trear 
ties  are  dissipated  by  war,  and  they  are  regarded  as  extiu- 
guilshed  and  gone  fprever,  unless  expressly  revived  by  the 
treaty  of  peace.  But  this  rule  is  by  no  means  universal. 
"Where  treaties  contemplate  a  permanent  arrangement 
of  national  rights,*'  says  Kent,  "or  which,  by  their  terms, 
are  meant  to  provide  for  the  event  of  an  interveninj 
war,  it  would  be  against  every  principle  of  just  inter- 
pretation to  tiold  them  extinguished  by  the  event  of  war. 
They  revive  at  peace,  unless  waived,  or  new  and  repugnant 
stipulations  be  made."  {Kent^  Com.  on  Am.  ImD^  vol.  1,  P- 
177 ;  Vaiiel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  10,  §  174 ;  Grotius,  di 
Jur.  Bel.  ac  Fac.j  lib.  3,  cap.  25 ;  Heimcdus,  EUm.  Jur.  Nat  U 
GerU.y  lib.  2,  cap.  9 ;  Sutton  v.  Sutton,  1  Russell  and  Milne 
Rep.,  p.  663 ;  The  S.  for  P.,  the  Gospel  v.  Ifew  EavcHi  ^ 
Wheaton  Rep.^  p.  494 ;  PhiUimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §§  531, 
et  seq.,  WheaUmy  JElem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  3,  ch.  2,  §§  9-11 ;  Biq^^^' 
me,  Derechq  JPub,  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  13.) 

8  28i  "  The  breach  of  a  treaty  of  peace,"  says  Vattel,  "con- 
sista  in  violating  the  engagements  annexe^  to  it,  either  by 
doing  what  it  prohibits,  or  by  not  doing  what  it  preseribos* 
Now,  the  engagements  contracted  by  ta^aty  may  be  violated 
in  three  different  ways, — by  a  conduct  that  is  repugnant  to 
to  the  nature  and  essence  of  every  treaty  of  peace  ia  g^^ 
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TA,^\rf  t>ro<5^difilg»' Wbf 6h^  APd  iftd6Bl]^jitibU  #i%h  thd  pttt<- 
tidtilmr  nature  of  ihe  iMaly  in  qo^stiotiV-^or,  flnMly^  by  fti^ 
Eolation  of  any  ikrtiole  expreedy  coftUiiied  itt  it/'  Tbe86 
difierent  modes  by  which  a  ti^aty  of  peaee  x&tty  be  violated; 
ai^e  ditfetidded  by  Yattel  at  considei^able  Un^tb;  ^e^  cftiall 
allude  bei>e  ouly  %b  the  kst,  that  is,  boW  fiir  tbe  biMcJb  ef  ii 
ringle  article  is  a  bMacb  of  tbe  whole  treaty.  T&e  Ifi6la;ti^ 
of  any  one  article  of  a  treaty  Of  peace,  abl^ghtes*  t)ie  wbol^ 
trsaty,  if  the  injured  pn^  ^o  fleets  1^  cOtisideie'  it ;  f6r  all 
the  articles  are  dependent  on  e^b  other,  and  oke  i6  tb  be 
deemed  a  condition  of  the  other.  It  is  sometimes,  however, 
expressly  stipulated  that  if  one  article  be  broken,  the  others 
shall  nevertheless  be  continued  in  force.  But,  without  such 
stipulation,  the  injured  party  may  regard  the  violation  of  a 
single  article  as  overthrowing  the  whole  treaty.  ^^  We  have 
a  strong  instance  in  our  own  history,"  says  Kent,  ^' of  the 
annihilation  of  treaties  by  the  act  of  the  injured  party.  In 
1798,  the  congress  of  the  United  States  declared  that  the 
treaties  with  France  were  no  longer  obligatory  on  the  United 
States,  as  they  had  been  repeatedly  violated  on  the  part  of  the 
French  government,  and  all  just  claims  tor  reparation 
refused."  Publicists  very  properly  distinguish  between  a 
void  and  a  voidable  treaty.  If  the  treaty  be  violated  by  one 
of  tho  contending  parties,  either  by  proceedings  incompati" 
ble  with  its  general  spirit,  or  by  a  specific  breach  of  any  one 
of  its  articles,  it  becomes  not  absolutely  void,  but  voidable 
at  the  election  of  the  injured  party.  If  he  prefers  not  to 
come  to  a  rupture,  the  treaty  remains  valid  and  obligatoiy^ 
He  may  waive  or  remit  tbe  infraction  committed,,  or  he  ntaj 
demand  a  just  satisfaction.  ( WhecUon^  JSUm,  int  Xa^y  pt.  4, 
ch.  4,  §  7 ;  Keai^  Com,  on  Am.  Law^  vol.  1,  pp.  176^  176 ;  Grch 
tiusj  de  Jur.  Bel  etc  Pac.j  lib.  2,  cap.  15;  §  15 ;  Vattd^  Droit  dea 
OmSj  liv.  4,  ch.  4,  §§  88, 48,  64 ;  Burlamaqtdj  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et 
des  GenSy  tome  5,  pt  4,  ch.  14 ;  Belloy  Derecho  Intemacionalj 
pt  2,  cap.  9,  §  6 ;  Hefier,  Droit  International,  §  184.) 

§24.  Afilected  delays  in  performing  the  conditions  of  a 
treaty  of  peace,  are,  says  Yattel,  equivalent  to  an  express 
denial,  and  difier  from  it  only  by  the  artifice  with  which  be, 
who  practices  them,  seeks  to  palliate  his  want  of  faith ;  he 
adds  fraud  to  perfidy,  and  actually  violates  the  article  which 
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he  8ho  aid  falfill.  But,  if  a  real  impediment  stands  in  the  wa;, 
time  must  be  allowed,  for  no  one  is  bound  to  perfonn 
imposBibilities.  If  the  obstacle  be  utterly  insurmoontaUe, 
the  other  party  should  accept  of  an  indemnification,  if  the 
case  will  admit  of  it,  and  the  indemnification  be  practicable. 
But  if  no  equivalent  can  be  offered,  the  intervening  impos- 
sibility undoubtedly  cancels  the  particular  obligation.  ( Yoi- 
tdy  Droit  dea  GenSy  liv.  4,  ch.  4,  §§50,  51;  Raynemli  In^ 
du  Droit  NaLy  etc.y  liv.  4,  chs.  23-26 ;  BdLoy  Derecho  Initmur 
donaly  pt  2,  cap.  9,  §  6  ;  Heffier^  Droit  InUrTiaiiofudj  §  184.) 

§  25.  "  There  is,"  says  Kent,  "  a  very  material  and  impor- 
tant distinction  made  by  the  writers  on  public  law,  between 
a  new  war  for  some  new  cause,  and  a  breach  of  a  treaty  of 
peace.  In  the  former  case,  the  rights  acquired  by  the  treaty 
subsists,  notwithstanding  the  new  war;  but  in  the  latter  case, 
they  are  annulled  by  the  breach  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  on 
which  they  were  founded.  A  new  war  may  interrupt  the 
exercise  of  the  rights  acquired  by  the  former  treaty,  and, 
like  other  rights,  they  may  be  wrested  from  the  party  by  the 
force  of  arms.  But  then  they  become  newly  acquired  righte, 
and  partake  of  the  operation  and  result  of  the  new  war.  To 
recommence  a  war  by  breach  of  the  articles  of  a  treaty  of 
peace,  is  deemed  much  more  odious  than  to  provoke  a  war 
by  some  new  demand  and  aggression ;  for  the  latter  is  sim- 
ply injustice,  but,  in  the  former  case,  the  party  is  guilty  both 
of  perfidy  and  injustice."  {Kenty  Com.  on  Am.  LaWy  vol.  1, 
p.  175  ;  OrotiuSy  de  Jur.  Bel  cue  Pac.y  lib.  8,  cap.  20,  §§  27,  28; 
Vaitely  Droit  des  GenSy  liv.  4,  ch.  4,  §  42 ;  The  Schooner  Sophk, 
6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  148 ;  BellOy  Derecho  Iniemacional^  pt.  2,  cap. 
9,  §  6 ;  Realy  Science  du  Gouvemementy  tome  5,  ch.  8,  sec  5; 
MoseTy  J.  J,  Vermecht  AbharuUy  No.l;  HeffteVy  Droit  Mema- 
tionaly  §  184.) 
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RIGHTS  OP  POSTLIMINT  AND  RBGAPTURB. 
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S 1.  Right  of  postliminy  defined  —  {2.  Its  foundation  —  {3.  Time  of  its  taking 
effect  —  24.  Effect  of  a  treat j  of  peace  —  lb.  Of  allies  who  are  associates 
in  the  war — {  6.  Its  effect  upon  things  and  persons  in  neutral  territory  — 
{  Y.  Upon  moYables  on  land  —  {8.  Real  property  —  J  9.  Towns  and  pro- 
▼inces —  }  10.  Release  of  a  sabjngated  state  —  {11.  Case  of  Genoa  in  1814 
—  2  12.  Application  of  postliminy  to  maritime  captures  —  J  13.  Text- writers 
and  prize  courts  —  {  14.  Rights  of  postliminy  modified  by  treaties  and 
municipal  laws  —  2^5.  Laws  of  Great  Britain  and  U.  S. —  2^^*  Setting 
forth  as  a  vessel  of  war —  2  ^*^-  Laws  of  France,  Spain,  and  other  states  — 
2  18.  Quantum  of  salvage  on  recaptures — }  19.  Recapture  of  neutral  pro- 
perty—  22<^'  International  law  on  salvage  —  2  2^-  Military  and  civil  sal- 
vage —  22^'  Special  rules  of  military  salvage  —  |  23.  Where  original  cap- 
ture was  unlawful  —  J  24.  In  case  of  ransom  —  I  25.  A  vessel  recaptured 
by  her  master  and  crew  —  2^6.  From  pirates  —  2  2^-  By  land  forces  in 
foreign  ports —  2  ^^-  ^7  native  and  allied  armies  in  native  ports. 

§  1.  The  jus  postiimmii  was  a  fiction  of  the  Roman  law 
bj  which  persons,  and,  in  some  cases,  things,  taken  by  an 
enemy  were  restored  to  their  original  legal  status  immediately 
on  coming  under  the  power  of  the  nation  to  which  they  for- 
merly belonged.  "  Fosiliminium  jingii  eum  qui  captus  est^  in 
civite  semper  fuisse.''  With  respect  to  persons,  the  right  of 
postliminy  had  a  double  eflFect,  passive  and  active.  Passivey 
inasmuch  as  the  returned  son  fell  again  under  the  power  of 
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his  parent,  and  the  returned  slave  under  the  power  of  his 
master;  and,  a/:tive^  inasmuch  as  the  returned  person  claimed 
to  exercise  his  original  rights  over  other  persons  or  things. 
To  produce  this  passive  effect,  the  onlj  requisite  was  the 
simple  return  of  the  individual ;  but  to  produce  the  active 
effect,  the  individual  must  have  returned  legally  and  for  the 
purpose  of  regaining  his  rights.  The  jus  posttimmu  was 
denied  to  those  who  illegally  returned  to  their  ooantir 
during  an  armistice,  to  deserters,  to  those  who  had  surren- 
dered in  battle,  to-  those  who  had  been  abandoned  by  their 
country,  or  who  had  been  the  subject  of  a  deditio,  either 
during  the  war,  or  at  the  time  of  making  peace.  With 
respect  to  things  taken  by  the  enemy,  the  Boman  law  con- 
sidered them  as  withdrawn  from  the  catagory  of  legal  rela- 
tions during  the  period  of  the  enemy's  possession  of  them. 
If  retaken  by  their  former  owner,  they  become  his  by  the 
recapture ;  but,  if  retaken  by  the  state  they  were  considered 
as  booty,  or  prize  of  war,  the  original  right  of  property  being 
extinguished  by  the  intervening  hostile  possession.  But, 
certain  things  were  excepted  from  this  rule,  as  real  propertj, 
horses,  vessels  used  for  purposes  of  war,  etc. ;  and  to  these 
the  ji(S  posiUiminii  was  accorded.  This  general  maxim  of  the 
Boman  law,  although  not  in  all  its  details,  is  engrafted  into 
modern  international  jurisprudence,  and  is  fully  recognized 
as  an  incident  to  the  state  of  war,  and  contributes  essentially 
to  mitigate  its  calamities.  {PhiUimore^  On  Int.  LaWy  vol.  3, 
§403;  Justinian,  Institutes,  lib.  1,  tit.  12,  §5;  Vatid,  Ih-oU 
des  GenSy  liv.  3,  ch.  14,  §  204;  Kent,  Com.  on  Anu  hx^^ 
vol.  1,  p.  108;  Vfhmion,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  15; 
Kluber,  Droit  des  Gens,  §§  256,  et  seq. ;  Martens,  Precis  du 
Droit  des  Gens,  %  483.) 

§  2.  The  right  of  postliminy  is  founded  upon  the  doty  of 
every  state  to  protect  the  persons  and  property  of  its  citizens 
against  the  operations  of  the  enemy.  When,  therefore,  a 
subject  who  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  is  reeicued 
by  the  state  or  itd  agentd,  he  is  restored  to  his  former  rights 
and  condition  under  his  own  state,  for  his  relations  to  his 
own  country  are  not  chabged  either  by  the  -capture  or  the 
rescue.  So,  of  the  property  of  a  subject  recaptured  from  the 
enemy  by  the  state  or  its  agents ;  it  is  no  more  the  pr6perty 
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of  thfti  9M»  tban  it  was  before  itftH  into  tbe  hands  of  tks 
enemy ;  it  mufit,  ihevefore^  be  restored  tx>  its  former  owner. 
But  if,  by  the  well  estaUislied  rales  of  pnbKe  law,  thei  titie 
to  tbe  captured  property  has  became  vested  in  tbe  first 
oaptor,  the  former  owneo  eannot  el  aim  its  xiestoration  from 
the  lecaptor,  because  his  original  title  bas  been  extinguiBhed. 
The  jus  posUiminii  of  the  Boman  law  applied  almost  excln- 
oively  to  questions  of  private  rights,  but  the  principles  of 
natural  justioe  embodied:  in  that  law  are  applicable  to  states 
as  well  as  to  individuals,  in  tiieir  inteneourse  with  each  other. 
It  has»  therefore,  been  held  in  modem  times  to  extend  not 
only  to  individuals  of  the  same  state,  but  also  to  individuals 
of  different  states,  and  to  the  international  relations  of  states 
themselvea.  (PhitUmt^re,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §§  539,  540  ; 
Vaikl,  Drwt  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  eh.  14,  §205;  Martens,  Preds/bi 
I>roU  dea  Gens,  §  283 ;  S^ier^  Droit  Intematumat,  §§  187,  et 
aeq,;  Voet^  ad  Fandect,  tit  4,  p.  642;  Pfeiffer,  Das  Becht  dsr 
KreigseroberuHffy  pp»  40,  et  seq* ;  Bella,  Derecho  Inlemaehnal, 
pt  2,  cap.  4,  |8;  Ktiiber,  DreUdes  Gens,  §§  258,  259.) 

§  3.  Postliminy  is  considered  as  taking  effect  the  moment 
that  the  persons,  or  property  taken  on  land  by  an  enemy, 
come  within  theit*  sovereign's  territory,  or  within  places 
under  bis  command,  or  into  the  hands  of  bis  officers  or 
agents.  But,  in  cases  of  prize  and  maritime  recapture  the 
question  of  restoration  usually  involves  that  of  military 
salvage  which  must  be  determined  by  a  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction.  Vessels  and  goods  taken  by  the  enemy  as 
prices,  and  recaptured  by  the  principal  belligerent,  or  his 
allies,  must,  therefore,  be  brought  infra  praesidia^  and  adju- 
dicated precisely  the  same  as  in  case  of  a  prize.  {Vaitel, 
Droit  des  Gms,  liv.  8,  ch..  14,  §  206 ;  Kent,  Qm.  on  Am.  Law 
vol.  l,.p.  108;  Whsatm,  Hienu  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  cb.  2,  §  17 ; 
Bynkitrshoek^  QuaesL  Jun  Pub.,  lib.  1,  cap.  5 ;  Bello,  Derecho 
Intemacionaly  pt,  2,  cap.  4,  §  8 ;  Heffter,  Droit  International, 
1188:;  Pando,  Derecho  Pub.  BU.,  p.  409.) 

§  4*  The  right  of  postliminy  belongs  exclusively  to  a  state 
of  war,  and  no  longer  exists  after  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty 
of  peace.  The  intervention  of  peace  cures  aU  defects  of 
title  to  property  of  every  kind,  acquired  in  war,  and  such  title 
cannot  be  subsequently  defeated  in  favor  of  the  original 
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owner,  not  even  in  the  hands  of  a  nenttal  poflBeflflor^^who  him- 
self becomes  an  enemy.  8ach  property  may  be  liable  to  cap- 
ture as  booty,  or  prize  of  war,  tiie  same  as  any  other  propem 
of  that  neutral,  now  an  enemy,  but  it  is  not  aflS^cted  by  the 
right  of  postliminy.  By  the  principle  of  vti  possidetis^  which, 
as  already  stated,  applies  to  eveiy  treaty  of  peace,  nuless 
otherwise  specially  stipulated,  all  captured  property  is  tadtlj 
conceded  to  the  possessor,  and,  if  recaptured  in  a  sabaequeot 
war,  it  is  subject  to  the  laws  of  capture,  but  not  to  those  of 
postliminy.  Nevertheless,  there  are  many  cases,  where,  the 
treaty  of  peace  being  silent,  and  the  principle  of  vtf  possidtus 
not  applicable,  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  the  jus  postUmml 
in  order  to  determine  the  true  condition  of  things  ai  ike  timi 
of  the  treaty ;  or  the  moment  they  were  fireed  from  the  pres- 
sure of  the  captor's  force,  as  an  enemy;  in  other  words,  whether, 
when  the  captor  ceases  to  be  an  enemy,  the  thing  ci^>tured 
legally  becomes  his  property,  or  returns  to  the  former  owner. 
Hence,  the  very  intimate  connection  between  treaties  of 
peace  and  the  rights  of  postliminy.  {BeUo^  Dereeho  InitmA- 
tumal,  pt.  2,  cap.  4,  §  8 ;  Manning^  Law  of  NationSy  pp.  14i, 
143 ;  PhiWmore,  On  InL  Law,  vol.  3,  §  539 ;  VaOd,  Droii  da 
Gens,  liv.  3,  ch.  14,  §  216 ;  Keni^  Com.  on  Am,  LcaOj  vol.  L  p^ 
111 ;  Wheaton^  Elem.  InL  Law,  pt  4,  ch.  4,  §  4 ;  The  Purisifi^ 
Ooncepciony  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  45 ;  The  Schooner  Sophia^  6  Bob. 
Rep.,  p.  138 ;  Beffter,  Droit  International,  §  188.) 

§  5.  It  is  a  general  rule  of  international  law,  that  allies  in 
war  make  but  one  party  with  the  principal ;  the  caose  being 
common,  the  rights  and  obligations  are  the  same.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  when  persons  and  things  belonging  to  one  of 
the  allies,  which  have  been  taken  by  the  enemy,  fall  into  the 
hands  of  another  ally,  they  are  subject  to  the  right  of  post- 
fiminy,  and  must  be  restored  to  their  former  condition*  The 
recapture  by  an  ally,  is  regarded  the  same  as  a  recapture  by 
the  principal,  and  vice  versa.  So,  also,  with  respect  to  terri- 
tory, persons  and  things  brought  within  the  territory  of  ooe 
ally,  are  affected  by  the  rights  of  postliminy  precisely  the 
same  as  if  brought  within  the  territory  of  their  own  sove- 
reign.  But,  if  the  ally  does  not  become  an  associate  in  the 
war,  or  a  co-belligerent,  and  merely  furnishes  the  succors  stipa- 
lated  by  treaty,  without  coming  to  a  rapture  with  the  enany» 
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his  dominions  are  regarded  as  neutral,  and  are  governed  by 
the  laws  of  neutrality.  {Heffiefy  Droit  International,  §  188; 
VaUelj  DroU  des  Gens,  liv.  3,  ch.  14,  §§  207,  208 ;  Kent,  Com. 
on  Am.  LaWj  vol.  1,  p.  109 ;  Bynkerahoekj  QuaesL  Jur.  Pub.y  lib. 
1,  cap.  5.) 

§  6,  The  right  of  postilimny,  with  respect  to  things,  do  not 
take  efiect  in  neutral  countries,  because  the  neutral  is  bound 
to  consider  every  acquisition  made  by  either  party  as  a  law- 
ful acquisition,  unless  the  capture  itself  is  an  infringement 
of  his  own  neutral  jurisdiction  or  rights.  If  one  party  were 
allowed  in  a  neutral  territory  to  enjoy  the  right  of  claiming 
goods  taken  by  the  other,  it  would  be  a  departure  from  the 
duty  of  neutrality.  Neutrals  are  bound  to  take  notice  of  the 
military  rights  which  possession  gives,  and  which  is  the  only 
evidence  of  right  acquired  by  military  force,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  civil  rights  and  titles.  The  fact  must  be  taken 
for  the  law.  But  with  respect  to  persons,  it  takes  ejSect,  not 
only  in  the  territory  of  the  nation  to  which  such  persons 
belong,  and  in  that  of  his  allies,  but  also  in  a  neutral  coun- 
try;  so  that  if  a  belligerent  brings  his  prisoners  into  a  neu- 
tral territory  he  loses  all  control  of  them.  So,  if  prisoners 
escape  from  their  captors,  and  reach  a  neutral  territory,  they 
cannot  be  pursued  and  seized  in  such  territory,  and  conse- 
quently, are  restored  to  their  former  condition.  Prisoners  of 
war  who  have  given  their  parole,  may,  or  may  not,  claim  the 
right  of  postliminy  or  reaching  a  neutral  country,  or  coming 
again  under  the  power  of  their  own  nation  according  to  the 
terms  of  their  pa^role.  If  left  entirely  free  to  return  to  their 
own  country,  subject  to  certain  stipulated  conditions,  such 
as  not  to  serve  again  for  a  certain  period,  or  during  the  war, 
these  conditions  are  not  changed  by  recapture  or  rescue. 
But  if  they  have  only  promised  not  to  escape,  or  to  remain 
within  certain  limits  assigned  to  them,  if  they  are  rescued 
by  their  own  party,  or  the  place  of  their  confinement  falls 
into  the  hands  of  their  own  nation  or  its  allies,  they  are 
released  from  their  parole,  and,  by  the  right  of  postliminy, 
are  restored  to  their  former  state.  So  if,  by  the  incidents  of 
the  war,  prisoners,  not  free  to  return  to  their  own  countrj-, 
are  brought  into  neutral  territory,  they  are  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  that  right.     But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  priso- 
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t/;jfy  |/f^//'><r  'jf  rr.'^i'i*:^  tiraMfc*;  a::^  trL-?  nife  ot  ttefasjff 
tiftuhf  *-ff  'A.*  Vx/^y  ;*  ':*>i^*I if^red  a»  eoEjfn«te:T  £v«0(ed  bri 
K//;*  {y/<-*^*,'*>/r#  ^^f  the  f:ai>ror  oi  twentr-ftHir  boon.  Son* 
i»;(/ ;*  tr.^  *iiri>*r  rjl*r  to  ca.«e§  of /vru^.  while  odier&^i^ 
»,f^ai/lv  l/<r<fri  mL^ato^  reqoire  the  sentence  of  m  oampetent 
/'//lift,  /  K«/K  /^r</d  <fe^  (ye?w,  liv.  3,  eh.  14,  §209;  KaX. 
i/tm.  tm  Am.  lynr^  voJ.  1,  p,  108 ;  TTArolofii,  ElatL,  Jilt  Itf** 
|/f ,  4,  ch,  2, 1  ]7 ;  PhiUirnare,  On  JnL  Ixac,  vol.  3,  §  586;  C*%* 
///«/?  of  SaOfmH,  pp.  94,  96 ;  JUqudme,  Dereeho  Pub.  Intj  lib. 
1,  tin  1,  <;ap.  12;  ifc^,  JJeneho  BUemacional^  pt.  2,  cip.^ 
|H  ;  y//jf/f^,  />r</i/  JnterruUioml,  §190;  Tfcctor,  iS^nopsv  .Atji^ 
(hnL,  \H,  WZ\  Oeero,  Tupiea,  cap.  8.) 

1 8.  lUm]  property  is  easily  identifiedy  and  is  not  of  a  tran- 
sltriry  nature ;  it  is,  therefore,  considered  to  be  complete!/ 
within  the  right  of  postliminy.    The  rule,  however,  cannot 
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be  frequently  applied  to  the  c^e  of  mere  private  property, 
which,  by  the  general  rule  of  nxoderp  nations,  is  exempt  fr^m 
confiecation.  There  are  ^ome  exi^eptioo^  to  this  geneial  rul^ 
and  wherever  private  real  property  bf^s  beeq  copfi^cated  by 
the  enemy,  and  again  comes  into  the  poBsession  of  the  nation 
to  which  the  individual  owner  belongs,  it  is  subject  to  the 
right  of  postliminy.  The  e^ct  of  complete  conquest  and 
retrocession  will  be  ooi^sidered  in  another  paragraph.  Gro^ 
tins  proposes  the  question  with  respeot  to  tiie  immovable 
property  belouging  to  a  prisoner  of  war,  but  situate  in  a  neu- 
tral country.  But  Yattel  surqmarily  disposes  of  it  with  the 
just  remark,  that  nothing  belonging  to  a  prisoner  can  be  dis- 
posed of  by  t;he  captor,  unless  he  can  seize  it  and  bring  it 
within  his  own  possession.  !3ut  the  rule  becomes  of  great 
praxstical  importance  when  applied  to  questiqns  arising  out  of 
alienations  ot  real  property  belonging  to  the  government, 
naa^e  by  the  opposite  belligerent  while  in  the  military 
occupation  of  the  country.  We  have  already  stated,  that 
the  purchaser  of  aqy  portion  of  the  national  domain  in  the 
Qceupation  of  an  enemy,  previous  to  the  confirmation  or  con- 
anmmation  of  the  conquest,  takes  it  at  the  peril  of  being 
evicted  by  the  original  sovereign  owner  when  he  is  restored 
to  his  dominions.  But  if  the  victdr  be  so  firmly  established 
in.  possession,  that  opposition  to  his  rule  is  overcome  or  vir- 
tually ceases,  or  if  the  conquest  is  accompanied  by  internal 
v^olution  and  a  recognition  of  the  new  government,  in 
other  words,  if  the  conquest  is  legally  complete,  alienations 
of  the  public  domain  will  not  be  annulled,  even  though  the 
former  sovereign  should  be  restored.  (  Vattely  Drmi  des  Gens, 
liv.  8,  ch.  14,  §  212 ;  Kent^  Com.  on  Am,  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  108, 
109 ;  WheaioHj  Elem.  M.  Law^  pt.  4,  ch,  2,  §  17 ;  ^Mber^ 
^olUical  Ethics,  b.  2,  §  86 ;  PhMmore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8, 
SS406,  639-^74,  583;    Vide  ante,  chapters  xxxii.  and  xxxiii.) 

§  9.  Towns,  provinces,  and  territories,  which  are  retaken 
from  the  conqueror  during  the  war,  or  which  are  restored  to 
their  former  sovereign  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  are  entitled  to 
the  right  of  postliminy,  and  the  original  sovereign  owner  on 
recovering  his  dominion  over  them,  whether  by  force  of 
arms  or  by  treaty,  is  bound  to  restore  them  to  their  former 
stute.    In  other  words,  he  acquires  no  new  rights  over  them 
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i/f  th<;rij  ^/T  tL'^  ji^ietTkl  luw  oi  nadoiks.  asd  the  sdpoladotf 
//f  th<?  tr<rf«tv  ^/f  o^^^'j'^tj.  or  fnch  otbere  as  mar  be  ew«n  **^ 
tn<r«i  l/y  Ih^  will  of  the  conqueror.  It  however,  the  proriih 
/'/?*>  and  |/Ja/:*r»  have  n'/t  themselves  been  considered  « 
having  he^fTi  in  a  ho<»tile  attitude  to  the  conqueror,  he  is 
r<;j(ard<jd  an  merely  replaeiog  the  former  sovereign  in  hw 
ri/f  lit*  over  them.  Thej  are  r^arded  as  acquired  by  eon- 
Htn'Mif  rather  than  as  actually  conquered,  and,io  such  cases, the 
a/iqiji*ition  or  change  of  sovereignty  is  not  usually  attended 
hy  Umn  of  rights.  But  in  whatsoever  way  the  conquest  is  com- 
|ilete4  it  operates  as  an  entire  severance  of  the  relations 
i;etW4)en  the  conquered  territory  and  the  former  sovereignty. 
A  »uh»cqiient  restoration  of  such  territory  to  its  former 
sovereign  is  regarded  in  law  as  a  retrocemony  and  carnes 
with  it  no  rights  of  postliminy.  When  the  inhsbitanta 
of  such  conquered  territory  become  a  part  of  the  new  state 
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they  mtist  bear  the  consequence  of  the  transfer  of  their  alle- 
giance to  a  new  sovereign ;  and,  should  they  subsequently 
fall  into  the  power  of  their  former  sovereign,  he  is,  in  turn, 
to  be  regarded  as  a  conqueror,  and  they  cannot  claim,  as 
against  him,  any  rights  of  postliminy.  The  correctness  of 
the  principle  of  international  law,  as  stated  above,  is  never 
disputed ;  but  there  is  great  difficulty  in  determining  when 
the  conquest  is  complete,  or  in  drawing  the  precise  line 
between  absolute  conquest  and  mere  military  occupation. 
This  distinction  has  been  discussed  in  the  preceding  chapters. 
{HefieVy  Droit  International^  §  188 ;  Chitty^  Law  of  Nations^ 
pp.  95,  96 ;  Bynkershoeky  Qiiaest  Jur.  Pub,,  lib.  1,  cap.  16 ; 
BeUoy  Derecho  Iniemationaly  pt.  2,  cap.  4,  §  8 ;  Jtayneval^  Inst. 
du  Droit  Nat.y  liv.  3,  ch.  18 ;  Vattd,  Droit  des  GrenSy  liv.  8, 
ch.  14,  §§  213,  214 ;  ieifter,  PolUical  JEUucSy  h.  2,  §  86 ;  Whea- 
Umy  Elem.  Int.  LaWy  pt.  1,  ch,  2,  §  18 ;  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  16 ;  Vide 
ante  chapters  xxxii.  and  xxxiii.) 

§  10.  A  state  is  sometimes  entirely  subjugated  and  its  per- 
sonality extinguished  by  a  compulsory  incorjioration  into 
another  sovereignty.  Ab  the  towns,  provinces  and  territo- 
ries of  which  it  was  composed  now  become  subordinate  por- 
tions of  another  society,  their  relations  to  each  other  and  to 
the  new  state  result  from  the  will  of  the  new  sovereign.  If, 
by  a  subsequent  revolution,  the  extinguished  state  resumes 
its  independence,  and  again  becomes  a  distinct  and  substan- 
tive body,  its  constituent  parts  may  resume  their  former  rela- 
tions, or  assume  new  positions  and  rights,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  society  which  is  recognized,  and  the  consti- 
tution or  government  which  it  adopts.  This  is  a  question  of 
local  public  law,  rather  than  of  international  jurisprudence. 
But  if  the  subjugated  state  is  delivered  by  the  assistance  of 
another,  the  question  of  postliminy  may  arise  between  the 
restored  state  and  its  deliverer.  There  are  two  cases  to  be 
considered :  first,  where  the  deliverance  is  effected  by  an  ally, 
and  second,  where  it  is  effected  by  a  friendly  power  unallied. 
In  either  case,  the  state  so  delivered,  is  entitled  to  the  right 
of  postliminy.  If  the  deliverence  be  effected  by  an  ally,  the 
duty  of  restoration  is  strict  and  precise,  for  an  ally  can  claim 
-  no  right  of  war  against  its  co-ally.  If  the  deliverance  bo 
effected  by  a  state  unallied  but  not  hostile,  the  reestablish* 
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^^^enu  c^^Ire  of  u.e  Gei:.ov»c  AesriL^  :«>  be  lu  nsaxa  to  ij 
«»cl*ri.t  lonx.  of  goreTviL^eDi  ;;i.der  vxJ:;^.  it  esjojed  ubem« 
proif^rltv,  ai:.d  ls^:x^if^L'ii::i,ot;  jLZ.d  csc^i^siiierin^  likewise,  uj;: 
tcjt  ae^lf e  ^f:^mfi  to  be  eouTorxxiJfcble  to  iLe  pripirq>^  veoog- 
biz^ed  hy  tLe  LIgb  a.«ied  powers  of  nemoiiikg  to  all  thor 
Mtu:ieut  rigbtA  ai^d  privileges,"  su^d  d^cUring  ^thtt  tfae 
Oeaoeie  fttate,  zb  it  existed  in  17^7,  with  such  modificalioiis 
ail  tLe  general  wish,  the  pablic  good,  and  the  sfini  of  the 
orifpuid  couMitutioo  &eem  to  zeqaire,  is  rcestablislied." 
5evertbele«6,  by  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  of  Pkri%  ef 
the  <K^h  of  ^laj,  1814,  the  atates  of  Genoa  were  ecded  to  the 
kJDg  of  Sardinia.  The  provmonal  goveinment  of  Genoa 
remonntrated  againat  thia  ceanon,  and  aippealed  to  the  guar- 
rantee  of  ita  independence  contained  in  the  tiea^  of  Aix-Ja- 
Chapelie,  1745.  The  conduct  of  Enghind  waa  aeveielj  can- 
aored  in  parliament  at  the  time,  and  haa  since  been  con- 
demned by  publicists  generally.  ( WheojUm^  HkL  Law  rf 
NaiimM^  pp.  487,  488 ;  Khiher^  Aden  dts  Wiaur  Qn^€$uSj  b. 
7,|i42(M83;  Mackintosh,  JUisceL  Works,  i^  508^24;  Fiil- 
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limare,  On  Int,,  Lai^y  vol.  1,  §  244 ;  MisoiBiy  Hist  of  J^ope^ 
vol.  4,  pp.  370,  603 ;  Botieck,  Hist^  of  the  World,  voj.  4,  p,  ?48 ; 
Annual  Eegisier^  British,  1814,  p.  191 ;  Ilansard,  PqrUa,7jymtary 
Debates^  vol.  30,  pp.  894,  et  seq.) 

§  12.  Having  considered  the  law  of  postliminy  applicable 
to  the  retaking  of  movable  and  immovable  proper^  cap* 
tared  on  land,  it  remains  to  examine  its  application  to  the 
retaking  of  prizes,  or  property  captured  at  sea, —  what  was 
called  in  latin,  recvperaiio,  and  is  known  in  English  law,  as 
recapture.  There  is  a  manifest  difficulty  in  applying  the  right 
of  postliminy  to  maritime  resaptures,  on  account  of  the 
uncertainty  of  the  time  when  the  title  of  the  original  pro^ 
prietor  is  completely  divested.  If  all  nations  had  adopted 
the  principle,  that  condemnation,  by  a  competent  court  of 
prize,  was  necessary,  in  all  ca^es,  to  effect  a  change  of  own* 
ership,  the  rules  of  postliminy  applicable  to  prizes,  would  be 
the  same  in  all  countries ;  but  as  this  principle  has  not  been 
universally  adopted,  there  is  not,  in  practice,  any  well  esta1> 
lished  rule  of  maritime  recaptare.  Difi'orent  text-writers 
have  advocated  different  principles,  and  different  legislators 
have  enacted  difierent  laws,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  prize 
courts  of  different  countries  have  adopted  different  rules  of 
decision.  {PhilUmoref  On  JnU  Law^  vol.  3,  §  407  ;  WhcatcTiy 
JEUm.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  12;  The  Santa  Cruz,  1  Rob. 
Rep.,  pp.  58-^8 ;  BeOjo,  Derecho  Buemacionalj  pt.  2,  cap.  5,  $ 
Q ;  Bkffier,  Droit  Memaivmal,  §  191 ;  BauiefeuUle,  Des  Nations 
JS^euireSj  tit.  13,  ch.  8 ;  Jouffroy,  Droit  Maritime,  p.  818;  Poehls, 
Seerechty  etc.,  b.  4,  §§  609,  et  seq. ;  Kaltenbomj  Seerecht,  etc.,  h. 
3,  p.  878 ;  DaUoz^  Bepertoire,  verb.  Prises  Maritime,  sec.  3 ; 
Pistoiyfi  et  Duverdy,  Des  Prises,  tit  7 ;  Manning,  Law  of  No- 

tm99  p- 141-) 

§18.  It  is  remarkable,  says  Phillimore,  that  of  all  the 
ancient  codes  of  maritime  law, — the  Consolato  del  Mare,  the 
R61e  des  judgemens  d'Oleon,  the  laws  of  Wilsby,  the  ancient 
Statutes  of  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  Bremen,  and  the  Hans-Towns, 
— the  Consolato  del  Mare  alone  deals  with  the  case  of  recap- 
tures. The  doctrine  of  ptrductio  infra  j/raesidia,  as  constitu- 
ting a  sufficient  conversion  of  property,  is  there  expressed,  but 
not  in  terms  very  intelligible  in  themselves.    These  terms, 

however,  have  been  satisfactorily  explained  by  <4rotius  and 
so* 
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Barbeyrac,  and  the  whole  subject  has  been  most  ably  dis- 
cussed by  Bynkershoek.     Nevertheless,  it  was  left  unsettled 
whether  the  right  of  postlimiuy  should  apply  to  all  maritime 
recaptures,  or  only  to  ships ;  whether  they  must  be  takeD 
mfra  praesidia  of  the  captor,  or  whether  the  bringing  wfru 
praesidia  of  a  neutral  was  sufficient  to  change  the  property; 
moreover,  it  was  often  a  matter  of  dispute  what  should  be 
understood  by  the  phrase  infra  praesidia.    This  state  of  the 
question  led  to  various  treaty  stipulations  and  municipal  sta- 
tutes, by  which  the  subject  of  recapture  was  regulated  with 
respect  to  the  contracting  parties  and  their  own  subjectB; 
and  with  respect  to  countries  with  which  the  recaptor  had 
no  treaty  in  relation  to  the  application  of  postlimiDy  to  such 
cases,  the  courts  have  sometimes  adopted  the  rule  of  recipro- 
city.    Sir  William  Scott  consideres  this  the  most  liberal  and 
rational  rule  which  can  be  applied.    ^'  To  the  recaptured,*^ 
he  says,  ^^  it  presents  his  own  consent,  bound  up  in  the  legis- 
lative wisdom  of  his  own  country;  to  the  recaptor,  it  cannot 
be  considered  as  injurious,  where  the  rule  of  the  recaptured 
would  condemn,  whilst  the  rule  of  the  recaptor  prevuliog 
among  his  own  countrymen,  would  restore,  it  brings  an  obvi- 
ous advantage ;  and  even  in  case  of  immediate  restitution, 
under  the  rules  of  the  recaptured,  the  recapturing  countiT 
would  rest  secure  in  the  reliance  of  receiving  reciprocal  jus- 
tice in  its  turn.    It  may  be  said,  what  if  this  reliance  shoold 
be  disappointed  ?    Redress  must  then  be  sought  from  retali* 
ation ;  which,  in  the  disputes  of  independent  states,  is  not  to 
be  considered  as  vindictive  retaliation,  but  as  the  jnat  and 
equal  measure  of  civil  retribution.    This  will  be  their  ulti- 
mate scicprity,  and  it  is  a  security  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
trust.     For  the  transactions  of  states  cannot  be  balanced  bj 
minute  a^t^hmetic ;  something  must,  on  all  occasions^  be  haz- 
arded ofx  just  and  liberal  presumption."    (PAtZKmore,  On  bL 
LanjD,  vol,  3,  §  409;  Wheaton,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt  4,  ch.  2,  §  If; 
The  Santa  Oruz,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  pp.  58-«8 ;  GosSy  ei  aL  v.  With- 
ers^ 2  Bur.  Rep.,  p.  693;  Belloj  Derecho  IntemaciomUj  ptS, 
cap.  6,  §  6 ;  Heffiery  Droit  Intemaiional,  §  191 ;  MauiefcuOk 
Des  Nations  Neutres^  tit  IS,  ch.  8 ;  /  istoyf.  et  Dmerdjfj  La 
PriseSy  tit  7 ;  LoccenmSy  De  Jure  Maritime^  lib^  2,  cap.  4; 
fiaUoZf  fieperU)irey  verb.  Prises  Maritimes,  sec.  3.) 
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§  14.  Every  power  is  obliged  to  conform  to  the  law  of 
nations^  relative  to  postliminy,  where  the  interest  of  nentrals 
are  concerned,  unless  otherwise  regulated  by  treaty  stipu- 
lations. But  such  conventions  or  treaty  stipulations  esta- 
blish a  factitious  right,  which  relates  only  to  the  contract- 
ing parties,  and  cannot  bind  others.  So,  with  respect  to 
allies,  two  allies  may  enter  into  an  agreement  by  which 
the  rights  of  postliminy  may  be  restricted  or  extended,  as 
between  themselves,  but  such  agreement  can  in  no  way  aftect 
the  rights  of  postliminy  of  the  third  co-ally,  who  is  not  a 
party  to  it  His  rights  and  duties  in  that  respect,  are  gov- 
erned and  regulated  by  the  rules  of  postliminy,  which  are 
recognized  and  established  by  the  law  of  nations.  But,  in 
many  cases,  as  already  remarked,  there  is  no  recognized  and 
well  established  rule  of  international  law,  which  can  be 
applied.  So  of  municipal  laws,  they  may  modify  the  right 
of  postliminy  in  its  application  to  cases  arising  between  the 
subjects  of  the  same  belligerent  state,  but  they  cannot  change 
it  so  as  to  prejudice  the  absolute  rights  of  citizens  of  other 
states,  whether  allies  or  neutrals.  In  other  words,  municipal 
statutes  cannot  deprive  the  subject  of  an  ally  of  the  benefit 
of  postliminy,  in  case  of  recapture,  nor  take  from  the  subject 
of  a  neutral  state  what  he  holds  by  a  title,  which  is  regarded 
as  valid  by  the  law  of  nations.  They  may,  however,  give  to 
both,  certain  benefits  of  postliminy,  which  they  could  not  claim 
under  the  well  established  principles  of  the  law  of  nations  as 
absolute  rights.  Such  has  been  the  general  character  of 
the  modifications  of  postliminy  which  have  been  made,  or 
attempted,  by  municipal  laws  and  regulations.  {BdlOj  Dere- 
cho  Iniemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  4,  §  8 ;  cap.  5,  §  6 ;  Kent,  Com.  en 
i  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  Ill ;  WheaUm^  EUm.  Int.  Law,  pt.  1,  ch. 

1,  §  12 ;   VatUl,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  3,  ch.  14,  §  222 ;  Hefter, 
Droit  Intematio)ial,  §  191.) 

§  16.  The  British  prize  act,  section  nine,  provides  that,  "Any 
ship,  vessel,  goods  or  merchandise  belonging  to  any  of  her 
majesty's  subjects  captured  by  any  of  her  majesty's  enemies, 
and  afterwards  recaptured  from  the  enemy  by  any  of  her 
majesty's  ships  or  vessels  of  war,  shall  be  a^udged  by  the 
decrees  of  the  court  of  admiralty,  to  be  restored  to  the  owner 
or  proprietor  thereof^  upon  payment  for,  and  in  lieu  o^  sal- 
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vage  of  one-eighth  part  of  the  true  value  of  the  said  ship, 
vessel,  goods,  or  merehADdize,  respectively,  and  sucli  salvage 
of  one-eighth  shall  be  divided  and  distributed  in  encli  man- 
ner and  proportion  as  is  hereinbefore  directed  rh  cases  of 
prize ;  provided,  nevertheless,  that  if  any  such  ship  or  vessel 
cJaptnred  and  recaptured  as  aforesaid  shall  have  been  by  her 
majesty's  enemies  set  forth  or  used  as  a  ship  or  vessel  of  war, 
it  shall  not  be  "restored  to  the  former  owner  or  proprietor 
thereof,  but  shall  be  adjudged  lawful  prize  for  the  benefit  of 
the  captors."   It  has  been  shown  elsewhere,  that,  accordingto 
the  practice  of  the  British  prize  courts,  property  captured  in 
war  is  not  deemed  to  be  changed  so  as  to  debar  the  owner 
or  captor,  till  there  has  been  a  sentence  of  condemnation ; 
and  therefore,  until  that  period,  the  title  of  the  original  owner 
is  not  divested,  and  he  is  entitled  to  restitution,  in  the  hands 
of  whomsoever  he  may  find  the  property.    But  if  sach  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  has  passed,  it  is  a  sufficient  title  to  % 
vendee,  and  would  also  have  entitled  a  recaptor  to  condem- 
nation of  the  property,  if  the  statute  did  not  step  in,  and,  as 
to  British  subjects^  revive  the  jus  postliminii  of  the  original 
'ovmer,  on  payment  of  salvage.     This  principle  of  ownership 
Vould  extend  to  allies  and  neutrals  the  benefit  of  postliminy 
till  after  condemnation,  if  the  courts  had  not  engrafted  on  it 
the  rule  of  reciprocity  already  alluded  to.    The  United  Btates 
by  the  act  of  March  8d,  1800,  have  enacted — "  That  when 
'any  vessel  other  than  a  vessel  of  war  or  privateer,  or  when 
any  goods  which  shall  hereafter  be  taken  as  prize  by  any 
vessels,  acting  under  authority  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  shall  appear  to  have  before  belonged  to 
any  person  or  persons,  resident  within  or  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States,  or  under  authority,  or  pre- 
tence of  authority,  from  any  prince,  government  or  state; 
against  which  the  United  States  have  authorized,  or  shall 
authorize,  defence  or  reprisals,  snch  vessel  or  goods  not 
having  been  condemned  as  prize  by  competent  anthoritj 
before  the  recapture  thereof,  the  same  shall  be  restored  to 
the  former  owner  or  owners,  he  or  they  paying  for,  and  in 
lieu  of,  salvage,  if  retaken  by  a  public  vessel  of  the  United 
States,  one-eighth  part,  and  if  retaken  by  a  private  vessel  of 
the  United  States,  one-sixth  part,  of  the  true  value  of  the 
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▼etsel  or  'goods  so  %>  be  r^istoifed,  allowin;^  snd  •escepthig  till 
imports  and  public  duties  to  "which  the  same  may  be  liable. 
And  if  the  vessel  bo  retaken  shidl  'appear  to  have  been  s^ 
forth  and  armed  as  a  vessel  of  war,  before  such  oaptare  or 
afterwards,  and  be£Dre  the  retaking  til^ereof  ^a  aforesaid,  the 
former  owner  or  ownere^  on  the  restoration  thereof,  shall  be 
adjudg<ed  to  pay  foi^  .and  in  Uea  of  salvage,  one  .moiety  of 
the  true  valae  of  such  vessel  of  w^ir  or  piivateer."  The 
second  section  of  this  act  extends  the  foregoing  provisions 
to  the  recapture  of  jprppes^  claimed  by  the  United  States, 
allowing  a  salvage  of  one-sixth  in  case  of  recapture  by  a  pri- 
vate vessel,  and  one-twelfth  if  by  a  public  vessel.  Section 
third  extends  the  provisions  of  the  first  section  to  the  resto- 
ration of  I'ecaptured  property  claimed  by  alien  friends,  the 
amount  uf  salvage  to  be  paid  being  such  proportion  of  the' 
true  value  of  the  vessel  or  goods  so  to  be  restored,  as  by  the 
law  or  usage  of  the  prince,  government  or  state,  within 
whose  territory  such  former  owner  or  owners  shall  be  so 
resident,  shall  be  required,  on  the  restoration  of  any  vessel 
or  goods  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  under  like  circum- 
stances of  recapture,  made  by  the  authority  of  such  foreign 
prince,  gavemment  or  state,  and  where  nosuch  law  or  usage 
shall  be  known,  the  same  salvage  shall  be  allowed  as  is  pro- 
vided by  the  first  section  of  this  act."  But  the  act  was  not 
to  apply  to  cases  where  the  foreign  government  would  not 
restore  the  vessels  or  goods  of  citizens  of  the  United  Stated 
under  like  circumstances.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  municipal 
laws  of  the  United  States  relating  to  recaptures  are  essen- 
tially difiTerent  from  the  British  statutes  on  the  same  sul|}ect» 
and  that  they  conform  to  the  true  principles  of  the  jus  post' 
Umirm  as  modified  by  the  rule  of  reciprocity.  {Wheaiony 
£Um.  Int.  Law^  pt.  4>  oh.  2,  ;§12 ;  Kmtj  Com.  on  Am.  LaWy  voL 
1,  pp.  Ill,  112 ;  Chitty,  Law  of  NaUoTiSy  pp.  99,  et  fieq.;  CkUijfy 
Com.  LaWy  p.  485;  Phillimorej  on  Int.  Lcew^  vol.  3,  §§  418, 419; 
British  Statutes,  17  Vice,  c.  18 ;  48  Geo.  lii.,  c.  160 ;  46  Geo. 
Hi.,  c.  72 ;  GrosSy  et  al.  v.  WUherSy  et  al.^  2  Burr.  Rep.,  .p.  698; 
U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  2,  p.  16 ;  The  Adelaide^  9  Cranch. 
Rep.,  p.  244 ;  Marshal,  On  Insurance,  b.  1,  ch.  12,  §  8  ;  The 
Sedulous,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  253 ;  Le  Caux  v.  JEifen,  Doug.  Rep., 
pp.  618,  616 ;  The  Flad  Gym,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  135;  The  Santa 
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OruZy  1  Rob.  Bep,,  p.  60 ;  The  Fanny  and  JEbnira,  Edw.  Bep^ 
p.  117 ;  The  Purisma  Concqxnorij  6  Eob.  Eep.,  p.  45  ;  T'ke 
Victoria^  Ewd.  Rep.,  p.  97 ;  HautefeuUU^  Des  Nations  NeutreSj 
tit.  3,  ch.  3.) 

§  16.  The  same  provisions  are  made  in  the  British  and 
Ameriean  statutes,  with  respect  to  the  setting  forth  as  a  vessd 
of  waVy  prior  to  the  capture.    We  know  of  no  American  deci* 
sion  as  to  what  constitutes  such  setting  fortK,  but  the  meaning 
of  the  term  has  been  fully  settled  by  adjudications  in  the 
British  prize  courts.    It  ha«  been  decided  that  a  commission 
of  war  is  sufficient,  if  there  be  guns  on  board ;  that  where 
the  vessel  has  been  fitted  out  as  a  privateer,  after  capture, 
although  when  recaptured  she  was  navigating  as  a  merchant 
vessel,  it  is  conclusive  against  her,  and  the  title  of  the  former 
owner  is  considered  as  forever  extinguished.    So,  where  she 
has  been  employed  in  the  military  service  of  the  enemy,  by 
authority  of  the  government,  although  she  be  not  regnlariy 
commissioned;  and  the  order  of  the  commander  of  a  single 
ship,  will  be  presumed  to  have  been  given  by  competent 
authority.    But  the  mere  fact  of  employment  in  the  militaiy 
service  of  the  enemy,  is  not  a  sufficient  setting  forth  as  a  ves- 
sel of  war.    Where  a  ship  was  originally  armed  for  the  slave 
trade,  and,  after  capture,  an  additional  number  of  men  were 
put  on  board,  but  where  there  was  no  commission  of  war 
and  no  additional  arming,  it  was  held  not  to  be  a  setting  forth 
as  a  vessel  of  war,  under  the  act.    Lord  Btowell  observed, 
that  the  act  was  drawn  with  the  intention  of  expressing  the 
sense  and  meaning  of  international  law,  with  respect  to  what 
constitutes  a  vessel  of  war.    ( Wheaton,  EUm,  InL  Lccw^  pt. 
4,  ch.  2,  §  12 ;  Phillimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §  420 ;   VaUn^ 
Sur  V  Ordonnancej  tome  2,  p.  262 ;  WUdmanj  Int.  Law,  vol.  2, 
pp.  279,  et  seq. ;  The  Horatio,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  820 ;  The  Cey- 
lon, 1  Dod.  Rep.,  [p.  165 ;  The  Actif,  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  185 ;  The 
Santa  Brigada,  3  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  56 ;  The  Georgiana,  1  Dod. 
Rep.,  p.  397 ;  The  Nostra  Sonora  de  Bosario,  3  Rob.  Rep.,  p. 
10 ;  The  Progress,  Edw.  Rep.,  pp.  210,  222.) 

§  17.  Although  the  letter  of  the  French  ordinances,  pre- 
vious to  the  revolution,  condemned,  as  good  prize,  French 
property  recaptured  after  being  twenty-four  hours  in  possession 
of  the  enemy,  whether  the  same  be  retaken  by  public  or  private 
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armed  vessels;  yet  it  was  the  constant  practice  to  restore 
euch  property  when  recaptured  by  the  king's  ships.    By  the 
ordinance  of  June  15th,  1779,  all  French  property  recaptured 
after  twenty-four  hours  possession  by  the  enemy  was  con- 
demned to  the  crown,  the  king  in  council  regulating  the 
amount  of  salvage  to  be  allowed  the  recaptors  according  to 
circumstances.    The  Arrete  du  2  Prairial  An.  XI.,  which 
was,  in  part,  a  reproduction  of  the  ordinances  of  1681,  pro- 
vided that  if  the  recapture  be  made  by  a  public  ship  of  war 
(idtimeni  de  VeiaQ  it  shall  be  restored  to  the  original  proprie- 
tors, on  payment  to  the  recapturing  crew,  of  the  thirtieth 
part  of  the  value  if  the  twenty-four  hours  have  not  elapsed, 
and  of  the  tenth  part  if  they  have  elapsed ;  all  the  expenses 
incident  to  the  recapture  to  be  borne  by  the  recaptured  ves- 
sel.   If  the  recapture  be  made  by  a  privateer  before  the 
twenty-four  hours  have  elapsed,  she  is  entitled  to  one-third 
of  the  value  of  the  recaptured  ship  and  cargo;  and,  if  after 
the  twenty-four  hours  possession,  to  the  whole.    The  law 
applicable  to  the  recapture  of  a  French  vessel  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  recapture  of  the  vessel  of  an  ally.    The 
laws  of  Spain  with  respect  to  recaptures,  have  generally 
agreed  almost  entirely  with  those  of  France.    In  1801,  she 
made  a  rule  with  respect  to  the  property  of  friendly  nations, 
that  where  the  recaptured  ship  is  not  laden  for  the  enemy's 
account,  it  is  to  be  restored  upon  the  payment  of  a  salvage 
of  one-eighth  if  recaptured  by  public  ships,  and  one-sixth  if 
by  privateers ;  provided,  that  the  nation  to  which  such  pro- 
perty belongs  has  adopted,  or  agrees  to  adopt,  a  similar  con- 
duct towards  Spain.     The  rule  with  respect  to  recaptures  of 
Spanish  property  was  the  same  as  the  French  rule  with  respect 
to  recaptures  of  French  privateers.     On  the  6th  of  February, 
1814,  Spain  concluded  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  with 
respect  to  recaptures,  by  which  restoration  is  to  be  made  on 
the  payment  of  the  specified  salvage,  without  reference  to, 
the  time  the  ship  has  remained  in  the  captor's  hands,  or 
whether  it  has  been  brought  into  the  port  of  the  captor  or 
been  condemned.    Portugal,  in  her  ordinances  of  1704  and 
1796,  adopted  the  French  and  Spanish  law  of  recaptures. 
But  in  May,  1797,  she  revoked  her  former  rule  by  which 
twenty-four  hours  possession  by  the  enemy  divested  the  pro- 
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IK)rt^  off  the  fytm^T  owner,  and  feillowied  restRaticm  ittRef  thM 
time,  on  salvage  of  one-eighth  if  recaptured  by  apnbKeship, 
and  one-fifth  if  by  a  privateer.  The  ancient  law  ot  Demnaik 
condemned  after  twenty-fonr  hours  posflfeesion  byth«  enemy, 
and  restored  if  the  property  hful  been  a  le^  time  in  tiie 
enemy's  possession,  npon  the  payment  of  %  salvage  of  one- 
half  the  value  of  the  property  recaptured.  But  the  ordi- 
nance of  1810  restored  Danish,  or  allied  property,  withont 
regard  to  the  time  it  had  been  in  the  enemy's  possession,  on 
the  payment  of  salvage  of  one-third  the  value.  With  respect 
to  Sweden,  the  ordinance  of  Charles  XI.,  enacted,  "that  in 
case  a  ship  belonged  to  Swedish  subjects,  after  having  been 
taken  by  the  enemy,  should  be  retaken,  the  recaptor  shall 
have  two-thirds  of  its  value,  and  a  third  shall  be  restored  to 
the  proprietor,  without  respect  to  the  time  during  which  it 
may  have  been  in  the  enemy's  hands.*'  The  ordinance  of 
1788,  made  the  same  provisions,  only  changing  the  rate  of 
salvage  to  one-half  of  the  value  of  the  property  recaptured. 
There  were  many  and  great  variations  in  the  laws  promul- 
gated, at  different  times,  by  the  states-general  of  the  United 
Provinces.  The  ordinance  of  1659,  without  naaking  any  dia- 
tinction  between  the  times  of  recapture  and  the  quality  of  the 
recaptors  allows  a  salvage  of  only  one-ninth  of  the  vtesseland 
cargo.  But  the  ordinance  of  1677,  directs,  with  respect  to 
privateers,  that  a  salvage  of  one-fifth  shall  be  allowed  in  case 
of  recapture  before  the  property  had  been  forty^eight  honw 
in  the  enemy's  possession,  of  one-third  if  more  than  forty-eight 
and  less  than  ninety-six  lioura,  and  one-half  if  beyond  that 
time.  It  was  understood  that  the  ordinance  of  1659  was 
continued  in  force  with  respect  to  recaptures  .made  by  ships 
of  war.  It  is  thus  seen,  that  the  states-general  allowed  resto- 
ration in  all  cases,  the  rates  of  salvage  being  different  accord- 
ing to  character  of  the  recaptor  and  the  length  of  time  the 
captured  property  had  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
enemy.  It  is  thus  shown  that  the  municipal  laws  of  diffe^ 
ent  nations,  with  respect  to  the  application  of  the  right  of 
postliminy  to  maritime  recaptures,  are  very  diffferent;  some 
still  adhering  in  part  to  the  rigorous  rule  of  the  ancients  that 
twenty-four  hours  possession  by  the  enemy  completes  the 
capture,  and  that  a  recapture  after  that  length  of  time  is  a 
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g6oa  prias^  df  %«*• ;  -while  >ot\i^H  hiate  iselrtJced  the  rtile  'wJth 
respect  to  tecaptures  by  pubKc  vessels,  bat  enforce  it  fe«  to 
those  made  by  privaiteers;  wbile  others,  again,  enforce  it 
with  respect  to  the  property  of  their  own  citizsen's,  but  relax 
it  v^ith  respeet  to  foi^ign  nations,  on  the  ground  of  recipro- 
city. (Pkittimorey  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §§  413,  418 ;  Wheaton, 
Elm.  hit  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  12;  The  Sttntd  Cruz,  1  Rob. 
Rep.,  pp.  68-^3;  SauiefeuUle,  Des  Nations  Neutres,  tit.  18, 
ch.  3 ;  Emerigon,  Traitides  Assurances,  ch.  12,  sec.  23 ;  Bdlo, 
Dereeho  Inkmammal,  pt  2,  cap.  6,  §§6,  7 ;  Heffier,  Droit  Inter- 
TUicional,  §  192 ;  Valrn,  Com.  sur  V  Ord,  liv.  8,  tit.  9,  §  8 ;  Azuni, 
Droit  Mer,  pt.  2,  ch.  4,  §  11 ;  Pistoye  ei  Duverdy,  Des  Prises, 
tit  7  ;  Abreu  y  Bertodano,  CoUecion,  etc.,  pt.  2,  p.  871 ;  Dalloz, 
Bepertoire,  verb.  Prises  Maritinies,  sec.  8;  Manning,  Law  of 
Nations,  p.  141;  Martens,  Essai  sur  Armatewrs,  pp.  49,  200  ; 
Bynkershoek,  Quaesi.  Jur.  Pub,,  lib.  1,  cap.  S.) 

§  18.  It  appears  from  the  foregoing  synopsis  of  the  laws  of 
recapture,  that  there  is  no  uniform  or  fixed  rule  as  to  the 
quantum  of  salvage  allowed  in  cases  ot  recapture  of  a  foreign 
vessel  or  foreign  goods,  the  rates  being  different  in  different 
countries,  and,  even  in  the  same  country,  in  different  cases. 
In  the  United  States,  by  the  act  of  March  8d,  1800,  the 
amount  of  salvage  is  regulated  by  the  law  and  usage  which 
the  government  to  which  the  person  claiming  the  vessel  or 
goods  belongs,  applies,  under  like  circumstances,  to  the  vee. 
sels  and  goo<ls  of  the  United  States ;  and  where  no  such  law 
or  usage  shall  be  known,  the  same  salvage  is  allowed  as  in 
case  of  recapture  of  the  property  of  our  own  citizens.  In 
England,  it  is  left,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  courts  to  deter- 
mine what  is  fit  and  reasonable.  In  Prance,  and  other  states 
on  the  continent,  the  rate  of  salvage  varies  with  the  length 
of  time  the  property  recaptured  had  been  in  the  enemy's 
possession.  A  distinction  is  also  made  in  the  rate  of  salvage 
allowed  to  a  privateer  and  to  a  government  vessel,  the  allow- 
ance to  the  former  being  usually  much  larger  than  to  the 
latter.  It  being  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  assist  his  fellow 
citizens  in  war,  and  to  retake  their  property  out  of  the  ene- 
my's possession,  non-commissioned  vessels  are  usually  allowed 
the  same  amount  of  salvage  on  a  recapture  as  commissioned 
vessels.     (Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  p.  141 ;   Wheaion,  Elem. 
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InL  Law,  pt  4,  ch.  2,  §  12 ;  The  Selen,  8  Bob  Rep.,  p.  224; 
MaiUefe^iUU,  Des  Nations  Neutres,  tit.  13,  ch.  8 ;  Act  of  Congrtt^ 
March  3d,  1800,  ch.  14,  §  3;  The  Urania,  5  Bob.  Rep.,  p.  148; 
The  ProgresSy  Edw.  Bep.,  p.  215 ;  The  Hope,  Hay.  and  Mar- 
riott Rep.,  p.  216;  The  Two  Friends,  1  Bob.  B«p.,  p.  271; 
The  Mary,  5  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  200;  WUdman,  InL  Law,  vol  2, 
pp.  277,  285;  Lunlop,  Digest  of  Laws  of  D.  &,  pp.  271-273; 
Talbot  V.  Seaman,  1  CraDch.  Bep.,  p.  1 ;  The  Addine^  9  Cranch. 
Bep.,  pp.  244,  287.) 

§  19.  Nentral  property  recaptured  from  the  enemy,  if  not 
subject  to  condemnation  by  the  rules  of  international  law,  is 
not  subject  to  pay  salvage  to  the  recaptor.  This  rule  is 
founded  upon  the  supposition  that  justice  would  have  been 
done  if  the  vessel  had  been  carried  into  the  enemy's  port,  and 
that  if  injury  had  been  sustained  by  the  act  of  capture,  it 
would  have  been  redressed  by  the  tribunal  of  the  countij  to 
whose  cognizance  the  case  would  have  been  regularly  sub- 
mitted. This  is  a  presumption  which  is  to  be  entertidnedin 
favor  of  every  state  which  has  not  sullied  its  character  by 
gross  violations  of  the  law  of  nations.  Thus,  a  Spanish 
vessel,  bound  from  Monte  Video  to  London,  was  recaptured 
from  a  French  privateer,  after  recapture  from  a  British  pri- 
vateer. No  edict  was  produced  from  the  French  code  to 
show  that  the  vessel  would  have  been  subject  to  condemna- 
tion in  a  prize  court  of  France,  and  salvage  was  pronounced 
not  to  be  due.  But  if  it  be  shown  that  the  recaptured  vessel 
of  the  neutral  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  condemned 
if  she  had  been  carried  into  the  enemy's  ports  and  subjected 
to  the  decisions  of  the  enemy's  tribunals,  a  real  benefit  has 
been  conferred  upon  the  neutral  by  the  recapture,  and  a  rea- 
sonable salvage  will  be  allowed.  Thus,  where  a  neutral  ves- 
sel, retaken  from  a  French  captor,  was  bound  to  a  neutral 
port  without  certificates  of  origin  on  board,  salvage  was 
allowed  on  the  ground  that  she  would  have  been  condemned 
by  a  French  prize  court.  So,  where  the  recaptured  vessel 
would  have  been  liable  to  condemnation  under  the  French 
decrees  prohibiting  neutral  trade  with  Qreat  Britain.  (Kad, 
Com.  an  Am,  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  112 ;  WUdman,  InL  Law,  vol.  2, 
pp.  286,  287 ;  PhUUmore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  422 ;  Whea- 
Urn,  EUm.  InL  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  12;  VaM,  TraiU  des  Prim, 
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ch.  6,  sec.  1,  §§  11, 12 ;  BeUo,  Derecho  Iniemacumaly  pt  2,  cap. 
5,  §§  6,  7 ;  Pisiaye  et  Duverdy^  Des  Prises,  tit.  7,  ch.  2.) 

§  20.  The  allotment  of  salvage,  where  the  recaptured  pro- 
perty is  claimed  by  subjects  of  the  same  state,  is  properly  reg- 
ulated by  municipal  law ;  but  where  it  is  claimed  by  subjects 
of  allies  or  aliea  friends,  the  allotment  of  military  salvage  is 
properly  a  question  of  international  law ;  so,  also,  of  civil 
salvage,  where  the  quantum  meniit  is  the  only  rule  for  appor^ 
tioning  the  remuneration.  But,  as  already  remarked,  there 
being  no  well-established  rule  of  international  law  univer- 
sally acknowledged,  with  respect  to  the  legal  status  of  cap- 
tured property,  between  the  time  of  pemoctation,  or  twenty- 
four  hours  possession,  and  the  condemnation  by  a  competent 
court  of  prize,  restitution,  in  case  of  recapture  between  these 
periods,  is  not  regarded  as  a  matter  of  strict  right,  but,  in  a 
measure,  one  of  favor  and  relaxation  ;  and  the  belligerent 
recaptor  certainly  is  justifiable  in  annexing  conditions  to  his 
liberality.  But  where  the  restitution  is  regarded  as  a  posi- 
tive obligation  on  the  part  of  the  recaptor,  and  as  a  right 
which  may  be  demanded  by  the  owner  of  the  recaptured  pro- 
perty, it  seems  unreasonable  and  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  postliminy,  that  any  heavy  salvage  should  be  allowed. 
Where,  however,  a  positive  benefit  has  been  conferred,  it  is 
proper  that  the  recaptor  should  be  rewarded  for  his  risk  and 
trouble.  Moreover,  this  remuneration  should  be  sufficient 
to  serve  us  as  an  incentive  to  vessels  of  the  belligerent  to 
use  their  best  endeavors  to  rescue  from  an  enemy  the  pro- 
perty which  he  has  captured  from  their  own  citizens  and 
allies,  as  well  as  from  alien  friends.  Such  views  seem  to 
have  influenced  the  drawing  of  the  statutes  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  allotment  and  qiuintum  of  salvage  in  cases  of 
recapture  by  American  vessels.  {Chitty^  Law  of  Nations^  pp. 
105-107  ;  ReTii^  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  112 ;  The  Two 
Friends,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  271 ;  The  Johann,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p. 
88 ;  U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  2,  p.  16 ;  Brightly,  Digest  of 
Laws  of  U.  S.,  p.  82 ;  Durdop,  Digest  of  Laws  of  U.  S.,  pp. 
271-278.) 

§  21.  There  is  an  obvious  distinction  between  military  and 
eiM  salvage,  the  former  being  allowed  for  rescuing  vessels  or 
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goods^  frotn  an  eueiBy,  aud  the  latter  for  assistance  rendered 
to  a  vessel  or  its  cargo  d^reliet  at  sea.  Tbas,  if  a  vessel  be 
captured  going  in  distress  into  an  enemy's  port,  and  is 
thereby  saved,  it  is  merely  a  case  of  civil  and  not  of  military 
salvage.  The  same  salvors,  however,  may,  in  some  cases,  be 
entitled  to  both  these  kinds  of  salvage;  thus,  where,  npona 
recapture,  the  parties  have  entitled  themselves  to  a  mUiiary 
salvage  under  the  prize  law,  the  court  may  also  award  them, 
in  addition,  a  civil  salvage,  if  they  have  subsequently  ren- 
dered extraordinary  services  in  rescuing  the  vessel  in  distresB 
from  the  perils  of  the  sea.  ( Wildmanj  Int.  LenCy  vol.  2,  p. 
292;  WheaioTij  Ekm.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  12 ;  77u  Louisa, 
1  Dodson  Rep.,  p.  317 ;  The  Franklin^  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  147: 
The  Sir  Francis,  2  Hagg.  Rep.,  p.  166 ;  The  Sir  Peier^  2  Doi 
Rep.,  p.  78;  The  Beaver,  3  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  292.) 

§  22.  The  following  special  rules  respecting  milltaiy  sal- 
vage, are  collected  by  Mr.  Wheaton,  from  the  decisions  of 
English  and  American  courts  of  prize.  If  a  convoying  ship 
recaptures  one  of  the  convoy,  which  has  been  previously  cap- 
tured by  the  enemy,  the  recaptors  are  entitled  to  salvage; 
but  a  mere  rescue  of  a  ship  engaged  in  the  same  common 
euterprize,  gives  no  right  to  salvage.  Military  salvage  will 
not  be  allowed  in  any  case  where  the  property  has  not  beec 
actually  rescued  from  the  enemy.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
the  enemy  should  have  actual  possession ;  it  is  safficient  if 
the  property  is  completely  under  his  dominion :  nor  is  it 
necessary  that  the  recaptors  should  have  actual  possessioo; 
it  is  sufficient  if  the  prize  be  actually  rescued  from  the  grasp 
of  the  hostile  captor.  Where  a  hostile  ship  is  captured,  and 
afterward  recaptured  by  the  enemy,  and  again  recaptured 
from  the  enemy,  the  original  captors  are  entitled  to  restitu- 
tion on  paying  salvage,  but  the  last  captors  are  entitled  to 
the  whole  rights  of  prize,  for  by  the  first  recapture,  the  rigbt 
of  the  original  captore  is  entirely  divested.  Where  the  ori- 
ginal captors  have  abandoned  their  prize,  and  it  is  subse- 
quently captured  by  other  parties,  the  latter  are  solely  enti- 
tled to  the  property.  But  if  the  abandonment  be  involun- 
tary, and  produced  by  the  terror  of  superior  force,  and  espe- 
cially if  produeed  by  the  act  of  the  second  c^tora^  the  rights 
of  the  original  captors  are  oonoLpleteiy  revived*     Wheie  thu 
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orig^al  oaptor  ibandona  biA'  pciM,  wbatb^er  yolmitarilj  or 
thvough  terror,  9xA  it  i«  then:  reof^ured^  it  is  reatored  on 
payo^ent  of  salvage,  for  the  original  owiner  Bfever  had  the  mi- 
wm  delmqu^di.  ^^  As  to  reoaptors,,  although  theiir  right  of 
salvage  la extinguidbed)  by  a  subsequent  bostijest captain,  aad 
cegular  aeutenc^  of  condemnation^  divestijDg  the  original 
owners  of  tbeir  property,  yet  if  the  vessel  be  restored  upon 
sncfa  reeapture,  and  resume  her  voyage,  eithej:  ia  consequence 
of  judiciial  acquittal,  or  a  relesae  by  the  sovereign  power,  the 
receptors,  are  itedintegrated  iu  tbeir  right  of  salvage*  And 
recaptora  and  salvors  have  a  legal  interest  in  the  property, 
which  cannot  be  diverted  by  other  subjects,  without  ati  adju- 
dicatloQ  ia  a  competent  court ;  and  it  is.  not  fbr  the.  goversr 
meat's  ships  or  officers^  or  for  other  persons,  on  the  ground 
of  superior  authority,  to  dispossess,  them  without  causoi  In 
all  cases  of  salvage  where  the  rate  is  not  ascertained  by  posi- 
tive, law,  it  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  aa  well  upon 
recaptures  as  in  other  eases.  ( Wheaton,  JSlem.  InL  LaWy  pt. 
4,  ch.  2»  §  12 ;  The  Wight,  6  Rob.  Rep^  p.  8X5 ;  The  Belk, 
1  Edwards  Rep.,  p.  66 ;  The  Fi^anklm,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  147 ; 
The  Edward  and  Mary,  3  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  805 ;  The  Pensamento 
Felix,  1  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  116 ;  The  Astrea,  I  Wheaton  Rep.,  p. 
J25 ;  The  Lord  Nelson,  1  Edw.  Rep.,  p,  79 ;  The  Diligmiia,  1 
Pod.  Rep.,  p.  404 ;  The  Mary,  2  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  123 ;  The 
John  and  Jane,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p,  216 ;  The  Gage,  6  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  273 ;  The  Charlotte  Caroline,  1  Doi  Rep.,  p.  192 ;  The  Blent 
denhaU,  1  Doi  Rep.,  p.  414 ;  The  AppoUo,  3  Rob.  Rep.,  p. 
808 ;  Talbot  v.  Seaman,  1  Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  1 ;  The  Barbara,  8 
Rob.  Rep.,  p.  171 ;  The  Helen,  3  Ifob.  Rep.,  p.  224 ;  The  Folly, 
4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  227,  note ;  The  Mary  Ford,  3  Dallas  Rep., 
p.  188 ;  The  Adventurer,  8  Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  327 ;  1  Wheaton 
Rep.,  p.  128,  note ;  Hudson  v.  Guestier,  4  Cranch.  Rep.,  p. 
293 ;  6  Cranck  Rep.,  p.  281 ;  The  Louisa,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p. 
817  ;  The  Sedulous,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  253 ;  Bynkershoek,  Quaest. 
Jur.  Pub.,  lib.  1,  cap.  6 ;  Phillimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8, 
§§  422-429 ;  Valin,  Sur  V  Ordonnance,  tome  2,  pp.  257-269 ; 
Valin,  Traite  des  Prise,  ch.  6,  §  1 ;  Pothier,  De  Proprieii,  No. 
99  ;  Azuni,  Droit  Maritime,  etc.,  pt.  2,  ch.  4,  §§  8,  9 ;  Emerigim, 
Traiti  des  Assurances,  ch.  17,  sec.  7 ;  Pistoye  et  Duverdy,  Des 
Prises,  tit  7 ;  Dalloz,  Repertoire,  verb.  Prises  Maritime,  sec.  3.) 
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§  28.  K  the  original  capture  was  unlawful,  the  recaptor, 
Bays  Emerigon,  acquires  no  property  in  the  recapture.    Thus, 
the  French  hark  Victoirey  chased  hy  an  English  privateer, 
took  refuge  under  the  castle  of  the  island  of  Majorca,  and 
was  taken  by  the  privateer  while  at  anchor  within  pistol 
shot  of  the  castle.     Some  days  after,  the  bark  was  recaptured 
by  another  French  vessel.     The  original  capture  was  held  to 
have  been  unlawful  and  void,  for  having  been  made  in 
neutral  territory,  and,  consequently,  in  violation  of  the  law 
of  nations.    The  recaptor,  however,  received  a  large  salvage 
for  the  recapture,  probably  as  a  fair  compensation  for  hU 
trouble,  time,  danger  and  expense  in  the  rescue.     This  prio- 
ciple  is  applied  to  the  recapture  of  neutral  property,  that  is,  of 
property  neutral  to  both  of  the  belligerents.     If  the  original 
capture  was  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  the  recapton 
from  the  possession  of  the  enemy  acquire  no  right  of  property 
whatsoever.     This  is  the  universally  received  doctrine  of  the 
law  of  nations.    "A  belligerent,"  says  Stoiy,  "by  recapturing 
neutral  property,  (neutral  to  all  the  belligerents,)  has  done 
no  meritorious  service,  and  is   not  entitled  even  to  auj 
salvage.    Nay,  the  recaptors  may  be  held  responsible  io 
damages  for  the  act,  unless  there  was  a  real  danger  of  con- 
demnation to  the  neutral  by  the  original  captors,  from  their 
lawless  disregard  of  the  law  of  nations;  and,  if  there  was 
such  danger,  then  the  recaptors  are  entitled  to  salvage  only." 
{De  Cussyj  Droit  Maritime^  liv.  1,  tit.  8,  §  80 ;  Emerigon^  Traiii 
des  Assurances^  ch.  12,  sec.  28;   VaUny  Com.  sur  rOrdomanctj 
art.  8,  tit.  des  prises ;  Ston/y  Miscellaneous  Writings,  pp.  580, 
et  seq. ;  Azunij  Maritime  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  277-286;  MerUny 
Repertoire,  verb.  Prise  Maritime,  §  8,  art.  4 ;  Miller  v.  Tk 
Resolution,  2  Dallas  Rep.,  p.  1 ;  Talhot  v.  Seaman,  1  Cranch. 
Rep.,  p.  1;   The  War  Ouskan,  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  299;  Bdh, 
Derecho  Intemacional,  pt   2,  cap.  6,  §  7 ;  HauiefeuiUe,  D^ 
Nations  Neuires,  tit.  13,  ch.  8 ;  Dattoz,  Repertoire,  verb.  Prises 
Maritinus,  sec.  8 ;  Pisioye  et  Duverdy,  Des  Prises,  tit.  7.) 

§  24.  Emerigon  discusses  at  considerable  length  the  effect 
of  a  recapture  of  the  ransom  bill  and  hostage.  Ib  ^^ 
recaptor  entitled  to  retain  the  hostage,  and  to  demand  tie 
price  of  the  ransom  ?  A  privateer  out  of  Guernsey  which 
had  ransomed  a  French  bark  coming  from  Bayonne,  w«8 
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afterward  taken,  with  the  hostage  and  ransom  bill  on  board, 
by  the  French  corvette  Amaranihe.  The  admiral  declared 
the  prize  good,  and  decreed  the  ransom  to  the  king,  who,  by 
his  ordonnance,  annulled  the  bill  and  discharged  the  owners 
of  the  bark  from  the  payment  of  the  ransom.  Valin  main- 
tains that  the  ransom  bill  and  hostage  represent,  each  sepa- 
rately and  in  solidoy  the  ransomed  vessel ;  so  that  the  recap- 
ture of  the  privateer  with  one  or  the  other  on  board,  suffices 
to  deprive  her  of  all  claim  and  title  under  the  ransom  bill, 
and  transfers  her  rights  to  a  new  owner.  But,  if  the  priva- 
teer has  remitted  the  bill  to  her  owner,  and  at  the  same  time 
sent  the  hostage  on  shore,  the  owner  will  then  be  entitled  to 
payment  of  the  ransom  money,  although  the  privateer  should 
be  afterward  taken.  Emerigou  quotes  Olea  to  prove,  that 
the  ransom  bill  is  neither  the  vessel  ransomed  nor  the  ransom 
itself — that,  although  proof  of  the  obligation,  it  is  not  the 
obligation  itself.  With  respect  of  the  hostage,  he  cannot 
become  a  prisoner  of  war  to  his  own  countrymen.  He, 
therefore,  is  of  opinion  that  the  ransom  bill  captured  in  this 
case  is  valueless,  and  that  the  hostage  recovers  his  liberty. 
The  rights  of  the  enemy's  privateer  have  vanished  with  his 
defeat ;  and  that  the  French  privateer  has  no  claim  beyond 
the  actual  booty  he  has  made.  But  if  the  ransom  bill  was 
accompanied  by  a  bill  of  exchange  drawn  by  the  captain  of 
the  ransomed  vessel,  and  this  bill  has  been  negotiated  in 
good  faith  to  the  order  of  a  third  party /or  value  received^  it  is 
to  be  paid  by  the  owners  of  the  ransomed  vessel,  notwith- 
standing the  liberation  of  the  hostage  found  on  board  of  the 
captured  privateer.  {Emerigon^  Traiii  des  Assurances^  ch.  12, 
sec.  28;  Valin^  TraiiS  des  Prises,  ch.  11,  sees.  2,  3;  Merlin^ 
Repertoire^  verb.  Prise  Maritime,  §  3,  art.  4;  Beth,  Derecho 
Intemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  5,  §  9 ;  DaUoz,  Repertoire,  verb.  Prises 
Maritimes,  sec.  3;  De  Oussy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  3,  tit.  3, 
§§  29,  30.) 

§  25.  The  same  author  discusses  the  question  of  recapture 
of  a  vessel  by  her  own  crew.  He  says  that,  those  who  throw 
oflFthe  yoke  of  an  enemy,  simply  reenter  into  all  their  rights, 
and  recover  their  first  condition.  That,  it  being  the  duty  ot 
the  captain  and  crew  of  a  captured  vessel  to  retake  her, 
when  possible,  they  cannot  claim  her  by  the  right  of  reco- 
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veiy  when  »o  retaken.  By  throwing  6ft  the  yoke  of  the 
captor,  they  have  merely  rendered  tbeniBelves  master  of  their 
own  vessel,  and  reentered  npon  their  former  rights,  but  have 
acqnired  no  new  rights  of  property  in  the  recovered  ve^el 
or  cargo.  But,  in  a  case  decided  in  the  British  court  of 
admiralty,  large  salvage  was  decreed  for  such  recapture. 
The  circumstances,  however,  were  somewhat  peculiar,  and 
perhaps  formed  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  The  vessel 
was  American,  a  portion  of  the  crew  were  British  seamen, 
working  their  passage  home.  They  assisted  in  recapturing 
the  vessel  from  the  enemy,  and  were  allowed  salvage  on  the 
property  brought  into  a  British  port,  it  being  held  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  it  was  no  part  of  their  duty  as  sea- 
men to  attempt  the  recapture,  and  that  they  would  not  have 
been  guilty  of  desertion  if  they  had  declined  it.  The  act  of 
recapture  was,  therefore,  on  their  part,  avoluntary  act.  {^me^ 
rigofty  Traiii  des  Assurances^  ch.  12,  sec.  25 ;  Vaitel,  DrcU  da 
Qmsy  liv.  8,  chs.  18  and  14,  §§  213,  228 ;  BeUo,  Dereeho  Inter- 
national^ pt.  2,  cap.  6,  §  8 ;  Via/m,  Com.  sur,  V  Ord.^  art.  8 ; 
Siret/j  JRecudl^  etc.,  an.  12,  pt.  2,  p.  5 ;  Vbfih,  Trcdti  des  Prisa^ 
ch.  6,  §  1,  No.  18 ;  DaUoZy  Hepertoirej  verb.  Prises  MariHmes^ 
sec.  8 ;  Wildman,  International  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  293 ;  The  Ticc 
Friends^  1  Bob.  Rep.,  p.  271 ;  De  Cussy^  Droit  JUaritimej  liv.  1, 
tit.  8,  §  30.) 

§  26.  Captures  by  pirates  being  unlawful,  no  title  can  pro- 
perly rest  either  in  the  captors  or  their  vendees,  and,  in  case 
of  recapture,  the  original  owner  is,  on  principle,  entitled  to 
complete  restitution.  But  on  account  of  the  risk  incurred 
and  benefit  conferred,  courts  have  usually  allowed  a  pretty 
large  salvage  to  the  recaptors,  where  not  regulated  bj  muni* 
cipal  law.  Bome  states  have  left  this  matter  of  salvage  for 
rescue  from  pirates  discretionary  with  tl^e  courts,  while  others 
have  regulated  it  by  law  or  ordinance.  The  French  law  of 
2  Prairial  An.  xi.,  allows  to  the  recaptor,  a  salvage  of  one- 
third  the  value  of  the  ship  and  cargo.  The  Spanish  ordi- 
nance put  the  possession  by  a  pirate  upon  the  same  footing 
as  by  a  privateer,  the  title  to  yropeTty  being  changed  by 
twenty-four  hours  possession,  and,  coneequently,  if  recaptured 
after  that  period,  no  restitution  could  be  claimed,  but  if 
before,  restitution  on  payment  of  a  salvage  of  one-third  the 
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value.  Such  was  also  the  former  usage  of  Holland  and 
Venice,  which  was  jdstified  on  the  ground  of  public  utility, 
as  an  inducement  to  attack  pirates.  The  salvage  for  recap- 
ture from  pirates  in  Great  Britain,  is  also  one-third  the  value 
of  the  captured  property.  With  respect  to  restitution  and 
salvage  in  case  of  the  recapture  from  pirates  of  the  property 
of  alien  friends,  the  rdle  of  reciprocity  is  usually  followed. 
Hautefeuille  objects  to  the  allowance  of  salvage  in  such 
cases,  or  at  least  to  so  large  a  salvage  an  one-third  of  the 
value,  and  refers  with  approbation  to  the  treaty  of  1783, 
between  the  United  States  and  Sweden,  by  which  it  was 
agreed  that  property  retaken  from  pirates,  by  a  ship  of  war 
or  privateer,  should  be  restored  entire  to  the  true  proprietor. 
{Br<mn^  Civil  and  Admiraiity  Laxo^  vol.  2,  ch.  3,  p.  461;  Locce- 
nius^  de  Jur.  Marit.^  lib.  2,  cap.  2,  No.  4 ;  Ghrotius,  de  Jwr.  Bell 
ac  Pac.y  lib.  8,  cap.  9,  §  17 ;  Wheaton^  Ekm.  Int.  Law^  pt.  4, 
ch.  2,  §  12 ;  PhxUimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §§  411,  412 ;  The 
Calj/pso,  2  Hagg.  Rep.,  p.  213 ;  Vcdin^  Com.  sur  I*  Ordonnanccj 
liv.  3,  tit.  9,  §  10;  Poihier,  TraiU  de  Proprieti,  No.  101 ;  HaUr 
iefeuilUj  Des  Nations  Nuetres,  tit.  13,  ch.  3 ;  Dalloz,  Repertoire^ 
verb.  Prises  MarUimes^  sec.  8 ;  De  Cussy,  Droit  Maritime^  lib. 
1,  tit.  3,  §  30.) 

§  27.  The  rules  of  joint  capture,  given  in  a  preceding  chap- 
ter, are  equally  applicable  to  joint  recapture.  It  is  held  in 
England,  that  although  the  prize  act  only  mentions  recap- 
tures by  ships  and  boats,  it  does  not  intend  to  exclude  those 
made  by  the  assistance  of  land  forces.  Where  an  island  was 
taken  by  a  joint  naval  and  military  force,  the  ships  recap- 
tured  were  held  liable  to  be  adjudged  under  this  act,  and  to 
be  condemned  to  the  captors,  or  to  be  restored  on  payment 
of  salvage,  as  the  case  might  be.  Moreover,  a  land  force 
may  be  entitled  to  sustain  a  claim  of  salvage  for  recapture  of 
vessels  in  a  maritime  port,  without  the  cooperation  of  a  naval 
force,  where  the  recapture  is  a  necessary  and  immediate 
result  of  a  military  operation  directed  to  the  capture  of  the 
plac6  within  whose  port  the  properly  is  lying.  Thus,  where 
the  delivery  of  captured  English  vessels  resulted  from  the 
reoccupation  of  Oporto  by  the  allied  army  under  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  which  was  effected  by  military  operations  and 
a  battle  fought  in  the  neighborhood  for  that  object,  the  army 
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*urr>^,  Bt  til*  r^-xnncadjso  -if  ii*  t«:ct  bx  ±*  force*  of  de 
<tA*>^,  \t.^.  rr/LTA  ci  \uc  5:rniier  «CT«rei^  w«e  lestofed,  and 
ir/,A  %  .  %\^f^A  if>r^  et^irl'rA  to  recicrTe  uieir  prop«ty  laek  ae  ii 
*frxyi  ricfof e  tr*6  imption  of  tL*  en^^niT.  Tte  whole  woald 
f<^eit  ir^tantlj  to  tLe  fbnzier  oimeTs.  on  the  well  esabB^ed 
pnnc:p!e  of  pOHttliminT.  *•  Trie  Li^torr  of  the  worid  has  pro- 
Au^'mA  no  iT,xt2kiice  in  which  a  claim  of  salvage  for  the  rescue 
of  a  capital  c^tj,  bj  the  native  annv,  haa  been  made  and 
allz/wed,  arid,  therefore,  od  principle  and  practice,  the  claim 
in  not  ntjtftaiDable.  That  is  the  state  of  the  transaction  in 
itn  fdxfiyXttX  fonn.  Bat,  aappoee  allies  be  eo^)erating  with 
the  native  annj  in  the  recapture,  in  that  case  die  army  com- 
ing af  allies,  and  associated  with  the  native  army,  compose 
part  of  the  same  body ;  they  are  pursuing  the  same  objects, 
and  staud  in  everjr  respect  on  the  same  footing;  they  would 
have  the  same  rights  and  no  more,  and  the  proportion  of 
force  can  make  no  difference.  The  whole  together  most  be 
considered  as  one  army  in  every  respect,  where  native  pro- 
perty is  concerned ;  and  if  the  native  army  would  not  be 
entitled  to  salvage,  the  armies  of  the  allies  can  claim  none/* 
(HeffUr^  Droit  International^  §  187,  et  seq.;  Wildman^  Int.  Lcac^ 
vol.  2,  p.  288 ;  The  Progress,  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  219.) 
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asseveration  —  {3.  Conditions  to  make  a  treat j  binding  —  {4.  Attempts 
of  the  Popes  to  annul  the  obligation  of  treaties  —  {5.  Guarrantees  and 
securities —  2  6.  Duration  of  guarrantees  and  withdrawal  of  pledges  —  {7. 
Dissolution  and  termination  of  treaties  —  {8.  ElBfect  of  loss  of  sovereignty 

—  {9.  Debts  previously  contracted  —  {  10.  Remarks  of  Kent  and  Wheaton 
on  the  interpretation  of  treaties  —  {11.  Rules  of  Grotius  —  {12.  Of  Yattel 

—  213.  Collision  of  stipulations  —  2  ^4.  Rules  of  Rutherforth  — 2  I^*  Of 
Paley  —  2  ^^^  Minute  rules  of  other  writers  —  §  17.  Objections  to  arbitrary 
formulae —  2  ^^-  Importance  of  well-established  principles. 

§  1.  "As  all  nations,"  says  Vattel,  "are  interested  in  main- 
taining the  faith  of  treaties,  and  causing  it  to  be  everywhere 
regarded  as  sacred  and  inviolable,  so  likewise  they  are  justi- 
fiable in  forming  a  confederacy  for  the  purpose  of  repressing 
him  who  disregards  it."  *  *  *  "Such  a  sovereign  deserves 
to  be  treated  as  an  enemy  of  the  human  race."  The  fore- 
going remarks  of  Vattel,  with  respect  to  nations  combining 
together  for  the  punishment  of  a  state  which  violated  its 
treaty  stipulations,  are  not  sustained  by  later  authorities. 
A  plain  and  indisputable  violation  of  a  treaty  is,  undoubt- 
edly, a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations.  While  a  treaty 
imposes  on  the  one  hand  a  perfect  obligation^,  it  produces 
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on  the  other  a  perfect  right.  To  violate  a  treaty  is,  therefore, 
to  violate  a  perfect  right  of  him  with  whom  it  was  contracted. 
Moreover,  such  violations  are  injurious  to  other  states  who 
are  not  parties  to  the  treaty,  for,  in  the  words  of  Vattel,  "we 
can  no  longer  depend  on  the  conventions  to  be  made,  if  those 
that  are  made  are  not  maintained."  Nevertheless,  they  can- 
not be  classed  with  piracy,  or  violence  to  the  person  of  an 
ambassador.  One  who  openly  violates  the  obligations  of  a 
treaty,  will  incur  the  disgrace  of  infamy  and  the  reproach  of 
mankind,  but,  so  far  as  penal  consequences  are  concerned,  it 
is  only  the  injured  party  who  is  justified  in  resorting  to  open 
and  solemn  war  for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  punishment 
( Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  15,  §§  221,  222 ;  Wheaian, 
JEknu  IvL  Lato,  pt.  4,  ch.  4,  §  8 ;  PhilUmore,  On  InL  l/ow, 
vol.  2,  §  44 ;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  181 ;  Hiqutlme, 
Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  15;  Heffier,  Droit  3iier' 
national,  §  104.) 

§  2.  The  use  of  an  oath,  in  treaties,  does  not  constitute  a  new 
obligation,  nor  does  it  strengthen  the  obligation  already  con- 
tracted. The  most  that  could  ever  be  said  of  it  was,  that  it 
gave  some  additional  solemnity  to  the  act,  and  imposed  a 
personal  obligation  upon  the  sovereign  who  took  the  oath,  or 
gave  commission  to  another  to  swear  for  him.  It  could  nei- 
ther give  validity  to  an  invalid  treaty,  nor  a  preeminence  to 
one  treaty  above  another.  The  custom,  once  generally  re- 
ceived, of  swearing  to  treaties,  has  now  entirely  passed  away. 
"Even  children,"  says  Vattel,  *'know  that  an  oath  does  not 
constitute  the  obligation  to  keep  a  promise  or  treaty ;  it  only 
gives  additional  strength  to  that  obligation,  by  calling  God 
to  bear  witness.  A  man  of  sense,  or  a  man  of  honor,  does 
not  think  himself  less  bound  by  his  word  alone,  by  ^is  £&itli 
once  pledged,  than  if  he  bad  added  the  sanction  pf  an  oath." 
The  most  modern  example  of  the  use  of  the  oath,  was  in  the 
alliance  bctwjeen  prance  and  Siyitzerland,  in  1777.  Asseve- 
rations ar.e  sometimes  used  in  engagements  or  treaties  between 
sovereigns ;  sudx  as,  weprqmise  in  the  most  sacre^  ijtanner;  unih 
good  faith;  solemnly;  irrevocahly;  and  pledge  our  rayed  words,  ek. 
These  are  now  resardjed  ^jis  mere  forms  of  expression,  show- 
ing that  the  parties  ei^tered  into  the  engagement  with  reflec- 
tion, dleliberation,  and  a  full  knowledge  of  ^la^t  they  were 
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doing.  Tho  words  added  nothing  to  the  obligation  of  the 
treaty.  But  the  formal  and  deliberate  manner  in  which  trea^ 
ties  are  now  made  and  ratified,  render  such  forms  of  expres- 
sion entirely  saperflnous.  Even  a  tacit  engagement  is  as 
much  binding,  as  one  made  in  express  terms.  Thus,  every- 
thing which  is  necessarily  understood  in  a  treaty,  and  with- 
out which  its  stipulations  cannot  be  carried  out,  is  equally 
obligatory  with  the  stipulations  themselves.  ( Vattel^  Droit 
des  GenSf  liv.  2,  ch.  16,  §§  226,  229;  PhMmorey  On  Int.  LaWj 
vol.  2,  §  64 ;  Wenck^  Jus.  Gentiumj  pp.  306,  806 ;  Riqiulme^ 
Derecho  Pub.  JnL^  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  15 ;  MefteVf  Droit  JrUer- 
national^  §  96.) 

6  8.  Martens  says,  that  in  order  to  make  a  treaty  obliga- 
tory, the  following  five  things  are  necessarily  supposed :  Ist, 
That  the  parties  have  power  to  contract.  In  other  words, 
that  the  person  or  authority  making  the  treaty,  or  ratifying 
it,  had  full  power  for  that  purpose.  2d,  That  they  have  con- 
sen  ted.  The  form  of  such  consent  is  entirely  unimportant, 
provided  it  is  fully  and  clearly  declared.  8d,  That  they  have 
consented  freely.  The  consent  must  have  been  a  voluntary 
act  of  the  contracting  party.  The  plea  of  /ear,  however, 
cannot  be  opposed  to  the  validity  of  treaties  between  nation 
and  nation,  except,  at  most,  in  cases  where  the  injustice 
of  the  violence  employed  is  so  manifest  as  not  to  leave  the 
least  doubt.  4th,  That  the  consent  is  mutuail.  6th,  That 
the  execution  is  possible.  The  last  two  requisites  are  too 
plain  to  requiro  explanation  or  comment.  {Martens^  Precis 
du  Droit  des  Gens^  §  48 ;  Vattrf,  Droit  des  Gens^  liv.  2,  ch.  12, 
§§  157,  et  seq. ;  PhUlimotre^  On  Int.  Ixlw^  vol.  2,  §46;  2K- 
quetrnty  Derecho  Pub.  Inty  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  15 ;  Beaij  Science  du 
Gouvememeniy  tome  6,  ch.  8,  sec.  7.) 

§4.  The  popes  at  one  time  claimed  the  authority  tp 
absolve  sovereigns  from  their  engagements  and  to  annul  the 
obligations  of  treaties,  under  whatsoever  solen^nitie^  th(^y 
might  be  contracted.  Vattel  mentions  a  number  of  instances 
where,  he  says,  they  have  undertaken  to  break  the  treaties 
of  sovereigns,  ^'to  unloose  a  contracting  power  from  his 
engagements,  and  to  absolve  him  from  the  oaths  by  which 
he  had  confirmed  them."    *    ♦    ♦    ^^Who  doe§  pot  b^ 
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that  these  daring  acts  of  the  popes,  which  were  formerly  veiy 
frequent,  were  violations  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  directly 
tended  to  destroy  all  the  bands  that  could  unite  mankind, 
and  to  sap  the  foundations  of  their  tranquility,  and  to  render 
the  pope  sole  arbiter  of  their  afeirs."  {PhilUmorej  On  InL 
Law,  vol.  2,  §  54 ;  VaUel,  Droit  dea  Gens.,  liv.  2,  ch.  15,  §223; 
Salignac,  Hist,  of  Poland,  vol.  4,  p.  112;  De  Thau,  HisL  demi 
TempariSy  lib.  17 ;  Bougeau,  HisL  de  T.  de  WesiphaUe,  vol.  6,  p. 
413 ;  Choisy,  Hist,  de  Chas.  V.,  p.  282 ;  Heffter,  DroU  Inkma- 
tional,  §  94.) 

§5.  "  Unhappy  experience,"  says  Vattel,  "having  shown 
that  the  faith  of  treaties,  sacred  and  inviolable  as  it  ought  to 
be,  does  not  always  afford  a  sufficient  assurance  that  they 
shall  be  punctually  observed, —  mankind  have  sought  for 
securities    against   perfidy, —  for  methods,   whose    efficacy 
should  not  depend  on  the  good  faith  of  the   contracting 
parties.    A  guarantee  is  one  of  those  means.     When  those, 
who  make  a  treaty  of  peace,  or  any  other  treaty,  are  not 
perfectly  easy  with  respect  to  its  observance,  they  require 
the   guarantee  of  some  powerful   sovereign.      The  party 
who  guarantees   promises  to   maintain    the    conditions  of 
the  treaty  and  to  cause  it  to  be  observed."     The  guarantee 
may  be  to  all  the  contracting  parties  equally,  or  only  to  one 
of  them.     It  is  an  agreement  to  cause  the  fulfillment  of  the 
conditions  of  the  treaty,  but  it  in  no  way  affects  the  condi- 
tions themselves ;  the  party  guaranteeing,  therefore,  has  no 
right  to  interfere  between  the  contracting  parties,  and  decide 
upon  the  interpretation  which  should  be  given  to  its  stipu- 
lations.   But  if  called  upon  by  one  of  these  parties  for 
assistance  to  enforce  the  treaty  against  the  other,  he  must 
judge  for  himself  whether  such  assistance  is  justly  due  as 
against  the  party  complained  of.    We  have  pointed  out, 
in  another  chapter,  the  distinction  between  guarantee  and 
surety,  where  the  engagements  relate  to  things  to  be  done 
by  the  party  for  whom  the  obligation  is  contracted.    Some- 
times one  of  the  contracting  parties  puts  some  of  its  pro- 
perty or  possessions  into  the  hands  of  another,  for  the  secu- 
rity of  its  promises,  debts,  or  engagements.     Movable  things 
thus  remitted  are  called  pledges,  towns  and  provinces  are 
given  in  paxon  or  mortgaged,  and  if  the  revenues  are  ceded  as 
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an  equivalent  for  the  interest  of  the  debt,  it  is  the  &ct  called 
antichresis.  But  these  securities  have  no  effect  upon  the  obli- 
gations of  the  treaty.  The  party  giving  the  security  is  no 
more  excusable  for  refusing  or  neglecting  to  perform  his 
engagements  than  if  no  securities  whatever  had  been  given. 
(  Vatid,  DroU  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  16,  §§  285,  241 ;  Phillimare, 
On  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  §§  65,  et  seq. ;  Gunther,  Mirop.  Volker- 
recht,  b.  2,  p.  154 ;  JRiquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap. 
15 ;  Kluber,  Droit  des  Gens  Mod.,  %  156 ;  Heffter,  Droit  Inter- 
turned,  §§  96,  97 ;  Heal,  Science  du  Gouvemernent,  tome  5,  ch.  8, 
sec.  8 ;  Heineccius,  JElem.  Juris.,  p.  209.) 

§6.  Questions  have  sometimes  arisen  with  respect  to  the 
duration  of  the  guarantee,  and  the  withdrawal  or  release  of 
the  security.  The  guarantee  naturally  subsists  until  the 
stipulations  guaranteed  are  performed,  unless  a  certain  time 
has  been  agreed  upon  for  its  termination.  A  general  and 
indefinite  treaty  of  guarantee  may  be  changed  or  modified 
the  same  as  any  other  treaty.  As  soon  as  the  debt  is  paid, 
or  the  particular  engagement  is  accomplished  for  which  the 
security  was  given,  the  security  ends,  and  the  pledge  should 
be  returned,  or  the  towns  or  provinces,  held  in  pawn  or  under 
mortgage,  should  be  restored  in  the  same  condition  in  which 
they  were  received,  so  far  as  depends  upon  the  holder.  But 
this  is  not  always  done  by  those  who  thus  hold  the  possession ; 
"the  temptation,*'  says  Vattel,  'Ms  delicious;  they  have 
recourse  to  a  thousand  quibbles, — a  thousand  pretenses,  to 
retain  an  important  place,  or  a  country  under  their  obedience. 
The  subject  is  too  odious  for  us  to  allege  examples ;  they 
are  well  enough  known,  and  sufficiently  numerous,  to  con- 
vince every  sensible  nation  that  it  is  very  imprudent  to  make 
over  such  securities.  But  if  the  debt  be  not  paid  at  the 
appointed  time,  or  if  the  treaty  be  not  fulfilled,  what  has 
been  given  in  security  may  be  retained  and  appropriated,  or 
the  mortgage  seized,  at  least  until  the  debt  be  discharged,  or 
a  just  compensation  made.  The  house  of  Savoy  had  mort- 
gaged the  country  of  Vaud  to  the  cantons  of  Berne  and  Fri- 
bourg;  and  these  two  cantons,  finding  that  no  payments  were 
made,  had  recourse  to  arms,  and  took  possession  of  the  coun- 
try. The  duke  of  Savoy,  instead  of  immediately  satisfying 
their  just  demands,  opposed  force  to  force,  and  gave  them  still 
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farther  groQnds  of  pomplaint;  wherefoi^i  the  cantOBS,  fiaftUj 
successful  ip  the  contest,  have  since  retained  poaseeeion  of 
that  fine  country,  as  well  for  the  pa}*nient  of  the  debt  as  to 
defray  the  expense^  of  the  war,  and  to  obtain  a  just  indemni- 
fication/' ( VaUd,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  16,  §S  243,  244; 
Qunther^  Eur  op.  VoVcerre^hU  b.  2,  p.  154 ;  Khsber^  Droit  des 
Gens  Mod,,  §  156;  Garden,  De  DipUmatie,  liv.  4,  aec.  1,  §  1; 
Riquelmey  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit  1,  cap.  16;  Htffha, 
Droit  International,  §§  96,  97 ;  Real,  Science  du  ChuvemanaU, 
tome  5,  ch.  3,  sec.  8.) 

§  7.  Treaties  may  be  dissolved,  or  their  stipulations  may 
terminate  in  various  ways.  Some  expire  by  their  own  limi- 
tation, while  others  are  terminated  by  war  between  the  eoa- 
tracting  parties ;  some  are  permanent  in  their  nature,  and 
although  their  operation  may  be  suspended  during  war,  they 
revive  on  the  return  of  peace,  unless  expressly  abrogated  or 
altered  by  a  new  compact;  while  others  again  have  refereiM^ 
to  both  peace  and  war,  or  exclusively  to  a  state  of  war,  and 
consequently  continue  in  force,  notwithsti^ding  an  entire 
interruptipn  of  pacific  relation?  between  the  contracting 
partifEis,  Thus,  treaties  made  for  a  fi^ed  period  of  time,  or 
for  a  specified  object,  expire  on  the  termipatioa.  of  the  time 
designated,  or  the  accomplishpient  of  the  object  apecified 
Treaties  pf  alliance,  of  suQcor  and  subsidy,  of  commerce 
^nd  navigatioii — in  fine,  all  stipulations  having  reference 
exclusively  to  pacific  relations,  cannot  be  oonstrued  to  sub- 
sist after  ^uch  relations  have  become  hostile.  If  or  is  a  posi* 
tive  declaration  of  war  pecessary  to  produce  this  result.  In 
our  difficulties  with  France,  in  1798-9,  no  public  war  was 
declared*,  but  the  two  states  were  regarded  as  in  hoatile  rela* 
tion  to  each  other,  and  subsisting  treaties  were  held  to  be 
dissolved*  Stipulations,  which  relate  to  boundaries,  to  the 
tenure  of  property,  to  public  debts,  etc.,  and  which  are  per- 
manent in  their  nature,  are  suspended  by  war,  but  revive  as 
soon  as  hostilities  cease.  The  treaties  of  1783  and  1794, 
between  the  United  States  and  Gre^t  Britain,  respecting 
confiscations  and  alienage,  were  of  a  permaneot  charact^, 
and  the  supreme  court  held  that  they  were  not  abrogated  by 
the  war  of  1812,  although  their  enforcement  was,  for  the 
time  being,  suspi^nded.    3tipulations  relating  to  prizee^  pnmh 
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qer§  qf  ;^af ,  l>lopka4eB,  contraband,  Qjtc.,  are  i^paffec^ed  }>j  ^ 
declaration  pf  war  l^^tiiyeeii  thj^  contracting  partip^,  find  cai} 
quly  be  anniilled  by  pew  treaties,  or  in  the  manner  provided 
in  the  instruments  themselves.  ( Vaiiel^  P^o^  ^^^  Gens.y  liv. 
2,  ch.'  :f  2,  §§  183-197 ;  Wheaion,  JEUm^  Int.  Law,  pt  8,  ch.  2, 
§§  9,  10 ;  I^cfit,  Com.  on  4w.  Law^  vol.  1,  p.  177 ;  JRiquelme^ 
Dtrecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  15  ;  Jleffier^  Droit  Ihier- 
national,  §§  98,  99  ;  Wihtman^  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  176;  Mar- 
tens,  Precis,  du  Droit  des  Gens.,  §  58 ;  Garden,  De  Diplomatie, 
liv.  4,  sec.  1,  §  1 ;  Benton,  Thirty  l^ears,  etc.,  vol.  1,  p.  487 } 
Bas  V.  Tingy,  4  Dallas  Rep.,  p.  37 ;  Webster* s  Works,  vol.  4, 
p.  162.) 

§  8.  But  the  obligations  of  treaties,  even  where  spme  of 
their  stipulations  arte,  in  their  terms,  perpetual,  ej^pire  in 
case  either  of  the  contracting  parties  loses  its  existence  as  an 
iu dependent  state,  or  in  case  it^  internal  constitution  is  so 
changed  as  to  render  the  treaty  iqtipplicable  to  the  new  cout 
ditioi^  of  things.  With  respect  to  alliances,  Yattel  remark^, 
that  "  when  a  people  are  forced  tq  receive  law^,  they  may 
legally  reqpunce  their  preceding  treaties,  if  he,  with  whom 
they  are  constrained  to  enter  into  an  alliance,  requires  it 
from  them.  As  they  then  lose  a  part  of  their  sovereignty, 
their  ancient  treaties  fall  with  the  powers  that  had  concluded 
them.  This  is  a  necessity  that  cannot  be  imputed  to  them, 
and  since  they  had  a  right  to  submit  themselves  absolutely, 
and  to  renounce  all  sovereignty,  if  it  became  neces^i^ry  for 
their  preservation ;  by  a  much  stronger  reason  they  have  a 
right,  under  the  same  necessity,  to  abandon  their  allies. 
But  a  generous  people  will  try  every  resource  before  they  will 
submit  to  80  severe  and  humiliating  a  law."  (  Vattel,  Droit  des 
Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  12,  §  176 ;  Wheaton,  Ekm.  InL  Law,  pt.  8, 
ch.  2,  §  10 ;  WUdman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  ch.  4.) 

S  9.  A  distinction  must  be  made  between  obligations  and 
debts  already  incurred,  and  those  which  would  be  incurred 
if  the  treaty  had  not  been  terminated  before  its  time  by  such 
a  change  in  the  circumstances  of  one  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties as  to  render  it  inapplicable.  A  change  of  condition,  as 
the  partial  loss  of  its  sovereignty  and  independence, —  will 
not,  in  general,  release  such  a  state  £rom  obligations  already 
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incurred,  although  it  may  prevent  any  new  ones  fiom  occur- 
ring out  of  the  same  instrument,  the  stipalations  of  whicl 
are  no  longer  applicable  or  obligatory.  ( WheaJUm^  EleifL 
Int.  Law,  pt.  8,  ch.  2,  §  10 ;  PhUUmortj  On  InL  Law,  vol  X 
§  137 ;  SuareZy  de  Legibus,  etc.,  p.  109 ;  Beth,  Dereeho  Inkrm- 
Uonal,  pt.  1,  cap.  9,  §  3;  Heffier,  Droit  International,  §§98, 99; 
Kluber,  Droit  des  Gens,  Mod.,  §  165,  note  a.) 

§10.  '*  Treaties  of  every  kind,"  says  Kent,  "are  to 
receive  a  fair  and  liberal  interpretation,  according  to  the  inten- 
tion of  the  contracting  parties,  and  to  be  kept  with  the  most 
scrupulous  good  faith.  Their  meaning  is  to  be  ascertaioed 
by  the  same  rules  of  construction  and  coarse  of  reasoning 
which  we  apply  to  the  interpretation  of  private  contracts." 
The  same  general  rule  is  laid  down  by  Wheaton,  but  he  adds: 
^^  Such  is  the  inevitable  imperfection  and  ambiguity  of  all 
human  language,  that  the  mere  words  alone  of  any  writing, 
literally  expounded,  will  go  a  very  little  way  toward  explain- 
ing the  meaning.  Certain  technical  rules  of  interpretation 
have,  therefore,  been  adopted  by  writers  on  ethics  and  public 
law,  to  explain  the  meaning  of  international  compacts,  in 
cases  of  doubt."  These  rules  are  most  fully  expounded  by 
Grotius,  Vattel,  Rutherforth  and  Paley.  We  will  gives 
brief  outline  of  the  principles  of  interpretation,  as  laid 
down  by  these  authors.  {Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol  h 
p.  174;  Wheaton,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  3,  ch.  2,  §  17;  PhM- 
more.  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  §§  64,  et  seq.) 

§  11.  Grotius  has  devoted  an  entire  chapter  to  the  inte^ 
pretation  of  difficult  and  ambiguous  terms.  He  sets  oat  with 
the  saying  of  Cicero,  that,  "  When  you  promise,  we  most 
consider  rather  what  you  mean,  than  what  you  say."  Bat 
as  inward  motives  are  not  in  themselves  discernible,  we  cm 
determine  what  they  were  only  from  the  words  used,  and  WR- 
jectures  drawn  from  other  parts  of  the  treaty,  and  from  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  particular  case.  These,  h» 
says,  must  sometimes  be  considered  together,  and  some- 
times separately.  Words  are  not  to  be  strictly  construed 
according  to  their  etymology,  but  according  to  their  com- 
mon use,  as,  '*Use  is  the  judge,  the  law,  and  rule  of 
ih"    Technical  words,  or  terms  of  art,  are  to  be  con- 
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Btrued  according  to  their  meaning  in  snch  art.      Conjec- 
tures are  to  be  drawn  from  tlie  subject  matter,  the  effect  of 
the  terms  used,   and  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
engagement  was  entered  into.    He  divides  things  promised 
into  three  classes,  favorabUy  odious^  and  mixed.    Favorable 
promises  are  those  which  carry  in  them  an  equality  and  a 
common  advantage;  odious  promises  are  those  where  the 
charge  and  burthen  is  all  on  one  side ;  and  mixed  promises 
are  those  which  partake  of  both  characters,  but  in  which  the 
favorable  predominates.    In  the  first,  he  says,  the  words  must 
be  taken  in  their  full  propriety,  as  they  are  generally  under- 
stood, and  if  ambiguous,  they  must  be  allowed  their  largest 
sense.  •  In  the  second,  the  words  are  to  be  taken  in  a  stricter 
sense,  whether  they  have  reference  to  subject  matter,  time, 
or  circumstances.    In  the  third  kind  of  promises,  the  words 
are  to  be  taken  according  to  the  character  of  the  particular 
stipulation  in  which  they  occur,  or  of  the  particular  matter 
or  circumstance  to  which  they  refer.     These  distinctions  are 
particularly  commented  on  by  Vattel.    {GrotiuSy  de  Jur.  Bel. 
ac  Pac.y  lib.  2,  cap.  16 ;  Smiihy   Com.  on  Stai.  and  Com.  Law^ 
ch.  12.) 

§  12.  Vattel  lays  down  several  maxims  for  the  interpretation 
of  treaties,  which  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows :    1st,  It  is 
not  allowable  to  interpret  what  has  no  need  of  interpretation, 
for  when  a  treaty  is  conceived  in  clear  and  precise  terms, 
and  the  sense  is  manifest,  and  leads  to  no  absurdity,  there 
can  be  no  reason  for  refusing  the  sense  which  is  naturally 
presented  and  manifest.     To  go  elsewhere  in  reach  of  con- 
jectures, is  to  endeavor  to  elude  it.    2d,  If  he  who  could,  and 
ought  to  have  explained  himself  clearly,  has  not  done  so,  he 
cannot  be  allowed  to  introduce  subsequent  restrictions  for 
his  own  benefit.     Paciionem  obscuram  iis  nocere^  in  quxyrum 
fuU  poiesiate  legem  assertius  co7iscribere.    8d,   Neither  of  the 
contracting  powers  is  allowed  to  inter|)ret  the  treaty  at  his 
own  pleasure.    4th,  As  the  party  which  made  the  promise 
ought  to  have  known  his  intention,  what  he  has  sufficiently 
declared  must  be  taken  for  true  against  him.     5th,   The 
interpretation  should  be  made  according  to  the  rules  estab- 
lished for  determining  the  sense  in  which  the  parties  natur- 
ally understood  it  when  the  treaty  was  entered  into.    He 
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next  proceeds  to  lay  down  the  following  particnldf  rules  on 
which  the  interpretation  6ught  to  be  formed,  in  order  to  b« 
just  and  right.  Ist,  W6  tnurit  seek  to  discover  the  thoughts 
of  the  parties  who  drew  up  the  treaty,  and  interpret  it  abcord- 
ingly.  Thus,  we  mtist  give  to  a  dispositioh  the  full  extent 
properly  implied  in  the  terms,  if  such  appears  to  have  been 
the  intention  of  the  parties ;  but  its  significatiou  shoii^ld  be 
restrained,-  if  it  is  probable  thkt  the  parties  at  the  time  so 
understood  it.  2d,  No  mental  ^reservations  can  be  admitted. 
8d,  Common  expressions  and  terms  are  to  be  taken  accord- 
ing to  common  custom.  4th.  Technical  terms,  or  terms 
proper  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  are  generally  to  be  intterpreted 
according  to  the  definition  given  to  them  by  persons  versed 
in  such  art  or  science.  6th,  *We  should  give  to  equivocal 
expressions  the  sense  most  suitable  to  the  subject  or  matter 
to  which  they  relate.  6th,  The  same  term  is  not  neceasarily 
to  be  taken  in  the  same  sense  wherever  it  appears  in  the 
game  instrument.  7th,  Every  intei^pretation  that  leads  to 
an  absurdity  should  be  rejected.  8th,  An  interpretation 
that  would  render  a  treaty  null  and  without  effect  should  be 
rejected.  9th,  Vague  and  obscure  expressions  should  be 
interpreted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  agree  with  the  terms 
which  are  clear  and  without  ambiguity.  10th,  The  whole 
treaty  must  be  considered  together,  and  an  interpretation 
given  to  each  particular  expression  so  as  to  agree  with  the 
tenor  of  the  whole  instrument.  11th,  The  words  of  a  party 
should  be  construed  in  accordance  with  the  general  reaaooB 
and  motives  of  the  agreement.  12th,  The  interpretation 
may  be  restrictive  or  extensive  according  to  reasons  and 
probable  intention  of  the  contracting  parties.  The  fore- 
going is  a  brief  statement  of  the  rules  laid  down  and  dis- 
cussed at  great  length  by  Vattel.  ( Vattelj  Droit  dea  Gens^ 
liv.  2,  ch.  17,  §§  263-298;  Smith,  Com.  on  Siat.  ccnd  Con.  Law, 
ch.  12 ;  Story,  Com.  on  the  Costitution,  vol.  1,  ch.  5;  Siquehnt^ 
Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  15;  BeUo,  Derecho  Inter- 
nacionalf  pt.  2,  cap.  10,  §  3.) 

§  18.  Where  treaties  or  treaty  stipulations  are  in  collision 
or  opposition,  that  is,  where  two  promises  are  not  contradic- 
tory in  themselves,  but  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  it 
impossible  to  fulfil  both  at  the  same  time,  Yatt^  lays  down 
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the  foIlot^iDg  ml^d  fof  detclti^itiiDg  ^'hich  sball  h&^e  tbiB 
preferdiKiel.    1st,  K  what  is  J)ermitted  is  incompatible  with 
what  is  prescribed,  the  latter  is  to  b^  preferf*ed.    2d,  Whtit 
is  permitted  must  yield  to  what  is  forbidden.    8d,  Whrit  is 
ordained  mast  yield  to  what  id  forbiddeti.    4th,  Other  thingii 
being  equal,  that  of  the  most  recent  date  is  to  be  preferred. 
5th,  A  special  promise  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  general  one^ 
6th,  What,  from  its  nature,  cannot  be  delayed  is  to  be  pre* 
ferred  to  what  maybe  done  at  another  time.    7th,  When 
two  promises  or  duties  are  incompatible,  that  of  the  highest 
honesty  and  utility  is  to  have  the  preference.    8th^  If  we 
cannot  perform  at  the  same  time  two  promises  to  the  same 
person,  he  may  select  which  he  prefers.     9th,  The  stronger 
obligation  has  the  preference  over  the  weaker;  and  lOth^ 
What  is  promised  under  the  higher  penalty,  has  the  prefer- 
ence over  one  with  the  lesser  penalty,  or  with  no  penalty  at 
all.    ( Valid,  Droit  des  GenSj  liv.  2,  ch.  17,  §§  811-322 ;  Ih^m- 
dorfy  de  Jure  GenLy  lib.  5,  cap.  12,  §  28 ;  PhUlimore^  On  Int. 
LaWf  vol.  2,  §§  96,  et  seq. ;  GrotiiiSy  de  Jur,  Bel.  ac  Pac.j  lib. 
2,  cap.  16,  §  29 ;  Buiherforthy  Insiiiuies,  b.  2,  ch.  7 ;  The  Birh- 
gerode  Jacobs  1  Rob.  Bap.,  pp.  89,  90 ;  Bichardson  v.  Anderson^ 
1  Camp.  Rep.,  p.  65,  note ;  Wildmariy  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  185, 
note ;  Biqtielme.  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  15 ;  BeUo^ 
Derecho  Iniemaci<maly  pt.  2,  cap.  10,  §  5.) 

§  14.  Rutherforth  has  discussed  this  subject  with  his  usual 
perspicuity  and  ability,  but  in  a  mannei*  sotnewhat  diffuse. 
We  will  attempt  but  a  brief  outline  of  his  remarks,  referring 
the  reader  to  his  chapter  on  interpretation,  the  perusal  of 
which  will  aftbrd  both  pleasure  and  profit.  A  promise,  he 
says,  gives  us  a  right  to  whatever  the  promiser  designed  or 
intended  to  make  ours.  But  his  design  or  intention,  if  it  be 
considered  merely  as  an  act  of  his  mind,  cannot  be  known  to 
any  one  besides  himself.  When,  therefore,  we  speak  of  his 
design  or  intention  as  the  measure  of  our  claim,  we  must 
necessarily  be  understood  to  mean  the  design  or  intention 
which  he  has  made  known  or  expressed  by  some  outward 
work ;  because  a  design  or  intention,  which  does  not  appear, 
can  have  no  more  effect,  or  can  no  more  produce  a  claim, 
than  a  design  or  intention  which  does  not  exist.  Hence,  the 
way  to  ascertain  our  claims,  as  they  arise  from  promises  or 
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contracts,  is  to  collect  the  meaning  and  intention  of  the 
promiser  or  contractor,  from  some  outward  signs  or  marks. 
The  collecting  of  a  man's  intention  from  such  signs  ormarb 
is  called  interpretation,  {Ruiherforih^  Institutes^  b.  2,  ch.  7,  §  1 ; 
Smithj  Com.  on  Stat,  and  Con.  LaWy  ch.  12.) 

§  15.  The  remarks  of  Dr.  Paley,  in  his  work  on  Moral  and 
Political  Philosophy,  are  well  worthy  of  attention,  being  as 
applicable  to  questions  of  international  law  as  to  questions 
in  ethics.  He  says :  "  Where  the  terms  of  promise  admit  of 
more  senses  than  one,  the  promise  is  to  be  performed  in  that 
sense  in  which  the  promiser  apprehended  at  the  time 
that  the  promisee  received  it."  "It  is  not  the  sense  in 
which  the  promiser  actually  intended  it,  that  always  goT- 
erns  the  interpretation  of  an  equivocal  promise,  because, 
at  that  rate,  you  might  excite  expectations  which  you  never 
meant,  nor  would  be  obliged  to  satisfy.  Much  less  is  it  the 
sense  in  which  the  promisee  actually  received  the  promise; 
for,  according  to  that  rule,  you  might  be  drawn  into  engage- 
ments which  you  never  designed  to  undertake.  It  mast, 
therefore,  be  the  sense,  (for  there  is  no  other  remaining,)  b 
which  the  promiser  believed  that  the  promisee  accepted  the 
promise.  This  will  not  differ  from  the  actual  intention  of 
the  promiser,  where  the  promise  is  given  without  collusion 
or  reserve ;  but  we  put  the  rule  in  the  above  form  to  exclude 
evasion  in  cases  in  which  the  popular  meaning  of  a  phrase, 
and  the  strict  grammatical  signification  of  the  words  difler; 
or,  in  general,  wherever  the  promiser  attempts  to  make  his 
escape  through  some  ambiguity  in  the  expressions  which  he 
used.  Zemures  promised  the  garrison  of  Sebastia,  that  if 
they  would  surrender,  no  blood  should  be  shed.  The  garri- 
son surrendered, —  and  Zemures  buried  them  all  alive.  Now 
Zemures  fulfilled  the  promise  in  one  sense,  and  in  the  sense, 
too,  in  which  he  intended  at  the  time ;  but  noc  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  garrison  of  Sebastia  actually  received  it,  nor  in 
the  sense  in  which  Zemures  himself  knew  that  the  garrison 
received  it;  which  last  sense,  according  to  our  rule,  was  the 
sense  in  which  he  was,  in  conscience,  bound  to  have  per- 
formed it."  (Pafey,  Moral  and  Pol.  Philosophy ^  h.  3,  pt  1, 
ch.  6 ;  C kitty y  On  ContractSj  pi  73.) 
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§  16.  Many  efforts  have  been  made  by  otlier  writere  to  lay 
down  precise  and  positive  ruled,  and  to  frame  formnlae  foir 
the  various  modes  of  interpretation.     In  order  to  facilitat:c& 
this,  a  nomenclature  of  classes,  modes  and  species  of  con- 
struction has  been  attempted,  and  numerous  cases,  actual  or 
possible,  have  been  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating* 
these  definitions,  and  of  exhibiting  the  application  of  these 
rules.    Thus,  Leiber  distinguishes  between    interpretation 
and  construction,  dividing  the  former  into  close,  extensive, 
extravagant,  limited  or  free,  predestinated,  and  authentic  • 
and  the  latter  into  close,  comprehensive,  transcendant,  and 
extravagant     The  classifications,  rules,  and  arbitrary  formu- 
lae  which  he  has  given  under  these  heads,  are  more  calcula- 
ted to  astonish  and  puzzle  the  reader,  as  a  metaphysical  curi- 
osity, than  to  afford  any  real  assistance  iti  the  interpretation 
or  construction  of  treaties  or  laws.     The  same  remark  is 
applicable,  in  a  qualified  sense,  to  the  numerous  rules  of  the 
learned  Domat.      Others,  again,  as  Mackeldaj  and  Philli- 
limore,  have  adopted  a  more  simple  classification,  and  fewer 
and   more  general   rules;  but  their  distinctions,  although 
exceedingly  ingenious,  are  of  very  little  practical    utility, 
{Leiber J  Legal  and  Pol.  Eermeneutica,  pp.  120,  144,  167-172  ; 
Lomatj   Loix  CivUeSj  liv.  prel.  tit.  1,  sec.  2 ;  Storj/j^  On  the 
Ckmstitutiony  vol.  1,  ch.  6 ;  Phillimore,  On  InL  Law^  vol.  8,  pt. 
5,  ch.  8 ;  Sedgwick^  On  Stat  and  Const.  Law3j  pp.  226-896 ; 
Smithy  On  Stat,  and  Qmsl.  Construction^  ch.  12 ;  Savigny^  Lhs 
Obligaiionen  JRecht^  b.  2,  p.  189  ;   Wildman^  Int.   Law^  vol.  1, 
pp.  177,  et  seq. ;  Raynevalj  Inst,  du  JDroU  NaL^  li^-  8,  ch.  24; 
Rigudmej  JDerecho  Pub.  Int.,  liv.  1,  tit  1,  cap.  16 ;  Selby  Dere^ 
cko  Iniemacimal,  pt  2,  cap.  10,  §  8  ;  Heffi&Tj  Droit  Interna- 
tionaly  §  95 ;  Pawdo,  Lerecho  Int.^  pp.  280,  et  seq.) 

§  17.    The  best  modem  writers  on  interpretation  have  con- 
fined themselves  to  stating  the  general  principles  which  at^ 
to  gaide  us  in  asoertaining  the  true  meaning  of  a  treatj,  I 
or  contract,  avoiding  all  metaphysical  distinctions,  minu#: 
subdivision  of  terms,  and  the  use  of  arbitrary  formulae, 
this  character  are  the  rules  laid  down  by  Story,  in  his  Co 
mentaries  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
regards  some  of  the  rules  of  Vatfcel  as  erroneous,  but  spe^X|^^ 
in  hi^t  terms  of  those  given  by  Ratherfbrth,  a  summat^  ^^* 
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which  is  found  In  the  preceding  paragraphs.  Savignj 
regards  the  civil  law  rules  of  interpretation*— which  are  sub- 
stantially those  of  Domat — as  affording  little  aid  beyond  that 
which  an  intelligent  and  dispassionate  consideration  of  each 
particular  case  would  fiirnish.  Sedgwick  thinks  it  ^'  as  Tain 
to  attempt  to  frame  positive  and  fixed  rules  of  interpretation 
as  to  endeavor,  in  the  same  way,  to  define  the  mode  by 
which  the  mind  shall  draw  conclusions  from  testimony/* 
*  *  "Nor  do  I  believe  it  easy  to  prescribe  any  system  of 
rules  of  interpretation  for  cases  of  ambiguity  in  written  lan- 
guage, that  will  really  avail  to  guide  the  mind  in  the  decision 
of  doubt."  {Story y  On  the  Constitaiiony  vol.  1,  ch.  5;  Savigny^ 
Das  Obligationen  Bechi^  b.  2,  p.  189 ;  Smithy  On  Stat,  and  Cotl 
Constructiony  ch.  12 ;  Sedgwicky  On  Stat,  and  Con.  LawSy  ch.  6 ; 
Wildmany  Int.  LaWy  vol.  1,  pp.  177,  etseq.;  Eiquebne^  Derecho 
Pub.  InUy  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  16 ;  HeffteVy  Droit  InternaiitmaL, 
§96.) 

§  18.  But  while  we  fully  agree  with  Savigny  and  Sedgwick, 
that  metaphysical  classifications,  minute  subdivisions,  and 
arbitrary  formulae,  are  not  calculated  to  facilitate  the  inter- 
pretation and  construction  of  laws,  it  must  not  be  inferred 
that  all  rules  established  for  that  purpose  should  be  rejected. 
On  the  contrary,  general  rules,  which  restrain  from  latitodi- 
narian  construction,  and  from,  extravagant  and  false  interpre- 
tation, have  received  the  approval  of  the  most  learned  jurists 
and  most  distinguished  publicists  of  all  ages.  Indeed,  the 
very  necessity  and  importance  of  such  rules,  for  the  interpre- 
tation of  constitutional  and  statutory  laws,  have  led  some 
authors  into  the  extravagant  nomenclature  and  minute  clas- 
sification which  are  here  objected  to.  Sedgwick,  notwith- 
standing his  objection  to  rules,  very  justly  remarks  that 
'^  there  must  be  some  general  principles  to  control "  the  con- 
struction and  interpretation  of  laws,  the  subject  being  too 
important  ^^  to  be  left  to  the  mere  arbitrary  discretion  of  the 
judiciary." 

And  if  the  necessity  of  well  established  rules  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  laws  be  generally  admitted,  it  certainly  will 
hardly  be  denied  that  such  rules  are  equally  important  in 
connection  with  international  jurisprudence.  Some  of  the 
bloodiest  wars  that  have  been  inflicted  upon  the  human  race 
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have  originated  in  a  conflict  of  opinions  respecting  the  inter- 
pretation of  treaty  stipulations.  Moreover,  it  not  unfre- 
qnently  happens,  that  when  one  nation  seeks  an  excuse  for 
quarrelUng  with  another,  or  for  encroaching  npon  another's 
rights,  some  old  and  long  forgotten  treaty  is  brought  forth 
from  the  dusty  archives,  or  some  new  interpretation  is  intro- 
duced, with  the  corresponding  allegations  of  a  violation  of 
its  stipulations.  It  is  not  pretended  that  any  rules  of  inter- 
pretation, however  complete  or  well  established  they  may  be, 
will  entirely  prevent  such  conflicts  and  aggressions ;  never- 
theless, they  will  greatly  contribute  toward  such  a  result,  or, 
at  least,  will  prevent  the  real  aggressor  in  an  unjust  war 
from  escaping  the  odium  which  should  attach  to  one  who 
disturbs  the  peace  of  nations,  under  the  cloak  of  a  false 
interpretation  of  treaty  stipulations.     (Sedgwick^  On  Slat  and 

Con.  LawSj  ch.  6 ;  Smith,  On  Stat  and  Con.  Conatruction,  ch.  12 ; 

VatUU  DroU  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  17,  §  262 ;  Wheaton,  Hist. 
Law  of  NationSy  p.  170 ;  Riquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit. 
1,  cap.  15 ;  BeUoj  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt  2,  cap.  10.) 


THB  END. 


